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PREFACE 


In 1943 it was proposed to present a Volume of Studies in Indology to 
Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., B.L., Ph.D., D. Litt., on the completion of his 55th 
year on the 25th October 1946. It is needless to recount the services of Dr. 
Law to Ancient Indian History and Culture in general and Buddhistic 
studies in particular. His persevering researches in Buddhistic and allied 
subjects during the last quarter of a century have borne abundant fruit in 
the form of a series of original studies replete with erudition and scholarship. 
His valuable editions of Buddhist texts and translations have clarified 
our understanding of Buddhist philosophy and religion. It is therefore in 
the fitness of things that a volume of studies in Indology should be presorted 
to him as a mark of appreciation of his dynamic, selfless and scholarly work 
and as a partial redemption of the debt of gratitude we owe to him. God 
has fulfilled our desire and we express our gratitude to all those who have 
extended their hearty co-operation, and to the Indian Research Institute 
for undertaking to publish the Volume. At the same time we express our 
deep sorrow for some among the contributors who could not live to see thef 
book in print. 

It is now for the public to judge how far we have succeeded in (xm^let- 
ing the Volume for presentation to a scholar of Dr. Law’s eminence. 

D. R. Bhandarkar 
B. M. Barua 
K. A. Nimkanta Sastri 
B. K. Ghosh 
P. K. Gode 


12-12-44. 




BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

I 

INTRODUCTORY 

This Vdume has been projected from a sense of duty which his many 
frioids and admirers feel that they owe to Dr. Bimala Qium Law in record- 
ing in a permanent form their deep appreciation of the manifold services 
rendered by him to the cause of his country in general and to that of learn- 
ing and scholarship in particular. 

Dr. Law is a unique personality both as a dulanthropist and as a man of 
letters. He is a favourite child of the two goddesses of Lak«m5 and Saras- 
vatS who, forgetting their mutual jealousy, have combined to confer upon 
him their dioicest blessings. He is at once a patron and a devotee of 
learning. 

Bom in Calcutta on the 26th October 1891, he is a scion of the ancient 
Law family of Calcutta. He is the youngest son of the late Mr. Ambica 
Chum Law, and the youngest grandson of the late Mr Jaygobind Law, 
C. I . E. 

As a man of letters, he is already the author of more than 40 learned 
works <» a variety of subjects connected with Ancient Indian History, 
Ethndogy, Geography, Archaeology, Buddhism, Jainism and the like. He 
is an acknowledged intematirmal authority on Buddhism and Jainism. He 
is also a sound student of Law. His book entitled “ The Law of Gift in 
Britisk India” is the <x)ly authoritative book on the subject. 

II 

ACADEMIC AND OTHER DISTINCTIONS 

He has to his credit a rare record of varied aca^mic distinctions con- 
ferred upon him by the Universities and other puUic bodies. ' 

He received his education at the Calcutta Presidency Coll^ and the 
Calcutta University. 

In 1914 he graduated with Honours in Pali. In 1916 he passed the 
M.A. Examination standing First in the First CSass in Pali including Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit, ^rignqrhy and Palaeography. He also graduated in Law. 
In 1924 he dMai^ the Degree of Doctor of Philosoi^y in Ancient Indian 
History and Culture. In the same year, he was awarded the Sir Asutosh 
hfookiHjee G(M Medal by die University of Calcutta for his original re- 
seardiea. He is dao a D. Litt in History and a Bonarjee Research Prize- 
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man of the Ludoiow University and a Griffith Prizeman of the Calcutta 
University. 

The Vidylilathkara Piriveioa has conferred upon him the special title of 
Buddhagama Sironunji in recogniticm of the conspicuous services rendered 
by him to the cause of Buddhism and Buddhistic studies, a rare distinction 
with which few Indians have been honoured by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 

He is associated with the following learned bodies and public institu- 
ti<»is in different capacities : 

He is an Honorary Member of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona; Honorary Member of the Ganga Nath Jha Research 
Institute, Allahabad; Honorary Life-Member of the Calcutta Geographical 
Society ; Hcmorary Correspondent of the Archaeological Survey of India ; 
President of the Calcutta Geograi^ical Socirty ; Pre^dent of the PracyavSnjI 
Mandir ( Schocd of Oriental Learning ), Calcutta ; Vice-President, Va^giya 
Sahitya Parishat ( 1343 B.S. = 1936-37 ), Calcutta ; Vice-President, Buddha 
Sodety, Bombay ; Vice-President, Indian Associaticm for the Cultivation of 
Science, Calcutta ; Vice-President, Indian Science News Association, Vice- 
President, Indian, Research Institute, Calcutta ; Vice-President, Iran Society. 
Calcutta ; Life-Member of the Bengal Educational Society ; Life-Member of 
NaiSiiksha Satniti (Council of Education for Women) ; Life-Member of the 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta ; Life-Member of the Vi4vabharat! Aanti- 
niketan ; Life-Member of the Numismatic Society of India, Bombay ; a 
Trustee of the Vidyasagar Institute, Calcutta ; Historical and Ardiaeological 
Secretary, Royal Asiatic Sodety of Bengal, 1944-45 ; Fdlow, Royal Asiatic 
Sodety of Great Britain and Ireland ; Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay Brandi ; Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Fdlow of 
the Royal Geographical Society, London ; Corporate Member of the American 
Oriental Society ( 1937-40 ) ; Vice-President of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art ; Vice-President, British Indian Association for 1942-43 ; 
Member of the Executive Committee of the B. I. Association ( 1943-44, 
1944-45 ) ; Vice-R:esident, City Athletic Club, Calcutta ; Life-Member of 
the Automobile Association of Bengal, Calcutta ; Member of the General 
Committee of the Calcutta War Committee ( Appointed in August 1940 ) ; 
Member of the Editorial Board of the Annual Bibliography of Indian His- 
tory and Indology instituted by Bmnbay Historical Society ; Vice-President 
of the National Defence and Savings Week Committee ( 1941 ) ; Mmber 
of the Goio'al Cmnmittee of the Silver Jubilee Fund of late King George V 
( 1935 ) ; Member of the Gen«al Committee of the Red Q'oss Soddy and 
St John Ambulance Assodation ; Member of the Executive Comndttee of 
the Medical College Centenary (1934); Member of the Aff-Beni^l Central 
Flood QflinQUttee (1943). 

Dr. Law is a big Zemindar of Bengal and Landhdder of Calditta ; an 
advoeate of the Calcutta Hig^ Court ; a Justice of the Peace ami a Pied- 
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dtticjr Magistrate of Calcutta He is a Partner of Messrs. PriMTii Kishen La^ 
& Cb. which is one of the ddest trading firms of Calcutta. He is a Flee 
Mas(»i and has been elevated to the rank of a Mark Master Mason. 

Ill 

BENEFACTIONS 

The world of scholars knows him for his writings, but is not so widl 
acquainted with the other a^)ect of his personality, his idioiimnenal philan- 
thropy in aid of approved public causes. It is his way to do good in stealth. 
He shuns puUidty like poison. His daily small gifts are hardly known 
even to the inner circle of his friends. But there are nuny public institu- 
tions which loudly proclaim what they owe to his silent benefactimis, of 
which they will remain permanent witnesses and enduring memorials from 
generaticm to goieration. 

His benefactions cover a wide range of humanitarian purposes. He 
has re^xxided liberally to the call of the suffering, irrespective of caste or 
creed, to the cry for relief of the poor, the infirm, die helpless, the afflicted, 
the diseased, the destitute, and the distressed. 

His charities are informed by the loftiest idealism, a spirit of dis- 
interested positivist social service, of worship of N/na-NSrSyatfa, of serving 
God by serving Man. 

He has endowed beds in Hospitals, founded Free-Studentships in Schools 
and Colleges, general as well as technical, offered facilities for higher research, 
hdped the cause of advancement of learning by learned Societies, and liber- 
ally financed the publication of original contributions to knowledge. His 
charities keep flowing in a omtinuous stream. 

Some of his t3rpical benefactions are worthy of special mention. Berides 
endowing beds at Ho^itals, he has paid a substantial contribution towards 
the construction of the AndeiSon Casualty Block at die Calcutta Msdical 
Coll^ and to the King Emperor’s Anti-Tuberculo^s Fund in Bengal. 

Many of the Funds started at different places for the relief of distiUss 
caused by Earthqualm, Cyckme, Flood or Famine have always reCavfed 
liberal contributions from him. 

Some of his charities have been directed towards the promotiQn of 
Public! Wocks of Utility, and of Cultural and Soekd Amodties, in varioUB 
forms, whether it be Water-Works, Scheme for Affmestlftirm, Supfdy of 
Stud-bulls, free distribution of booklets for children. Athletics m Qubs and 
Librkriel 

His voy timely contribution for the suiqily of stud-bulls was thus 
idOttedated by the Vkemy, Lmd linUthgbw : " I have learnt widi mud) 
satisfocdon of your gtaictoas gift, and write to say How ttmtSh I appreciate 
it The inqnovement of the breed (A cattle ki India ii a matter of the first 
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importanoe, and your generous donation will assist to further a work of real 
national interest” 

The war has had its full share of his munificence. He has contributed 
liberally to the different War Purposes Ftmds in Bengal. He has paid mors 
than Rs. 20,000j- to the Indian Red Cross Society and to St John Ambu- 
lance Association. He has paid substantial donations towards the Ovic 
Guard FUnds, Lady Mary Herbert’s Women’s War Fund, H. E. Governor 
of Boigal’s Quistmas Gifts Fund for troc^, ll|19th Hyderabad R^ment, 
I. T. F. Dinapore ( 1940 ). He has been helping the cause of the War in 
many ways. 

The value of his g^fts to these institutions has been acknowledged by 
the Governor of Bei^, Sir John Herbert, in the following terms : “ Re- 
membering the many occasions upon which you have hdped me before, I 
regard this donation as yet another exanq>le of your ccmsistent generosity 
and puUic-^ritedness ; and if I am able to count up(m the same measure 
of support and interest coming from all sections of the community, I don’t 
think Bengal will have any difficulty in fulfilling its full obligations in this 
great humanitarian cause.” 

His Excdlency R. G. Casey, the present Governor of Bengal, has also 
expressed to him his appreciation of an additional gift as follows : “ I 

can assure you that this sum will contribute substantially to the fulfilment 
of Bengal’s obligations to the sick and the suffering, and that it will be 
most gratefully ai^reciated by those who have sacrificed so much in this 
war on our behalf.” 

His contribution to the Cydone Rdief Fund was thus appreciated by 
the Governor of Boigal : ” I regard this prompt and generous gesture as 
splendid evidence of your puUic-^iritedness and your sympathy for the 
suffering. I can assure you that it will be most warmly appredated by 
those who are in most urgent need of assistance.” 

His donation to the Society for the Protection of Children in India in 
reqxmse to an appeal issued by Her Excdlency the Marchicaiess of Linlith- 
gow was thus appreciated on h^ behalf : ” Your generous donati<m is a 
source of great encouragement in the face of difficult conditions obtaining 
at this present time.” 

His contribution towards the King Emperor’s Silver Jubilee Fund in 
the ndj^bouring Province of Bihar has been thus appredated by the I>q)uty 
Oanmissioner of Hazaribagh, Mr. S. L. Marwood : ” 1 widi to thanV 

you personally for your liberal contribution which is (me of the first tecdved 
in this district It will be a great oicouragemoit to the Oxnmittee and an 
example to other subscribers.’^ 

Dr. law has been the redpient of the Slver. Julfilee Mechd ( 1935 } 
and the Ommatioa Medal ( 1937 ) as a perscmal souvetfir ftmn His Majes- 
ty the King Enyreror of India. 
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His contributions towards these humanitarian and War purposes total 
more than a !»; and a half. 

An account may now be given of some of his known educational bene* 
facti<xi8 as fdlows 

(1) A donation of Rs. 8,000|- to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for the institutiMi of a medal called the “ Bimala Qium Law GMd Medal ", 
to be awarded to " the person who has made consi^ously important con* 
tributiim to Indology." 

(2) A delation of Rs. 3,000|- to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for financing the publication of its poixilar Lectures. 

(3) A donation of Rs. 5,000|- to the Indian Association for the Cul- 
tivation of Science at Calcutta for endowing the ‘Bimala Chum Law Gold 
Medal’ to be awarded every year to *‘a persim who has made the most 
important contribution to Science including Medicine.’’ 

(4) A donation of Rs. 2,500|- towards the endowmmt of a Research 
Fund instituted by the aforesaid Indian Associaticm for die Cultivation of 
Science. 

(5) A contribution of Rs. 1,000|- to the Indian Science News Asso- 
dation. 

(6) A d(xiation of Rs. 7,000j- to the Univerdty of Calcutta for pur- 
chasing Electron Microscope for the Biophysical Laboratory of the Univer- 
sity College of Science. 

(7) A donati(xi of Rs. 3,000|- to Rabindra Samiti, Calcutta, for en- 
dowing a prize on Rabindranath Tagore. 

(8) A donatini of Rs. 5,000|- to Sarat Chunder Chatterjee Building 

Fund. 

(9) A recurring annual grant of Rs. 1,500|- to the Daulatpur Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Industries in Bengal. 

(10) A dcxiation of Rs. 5,000 for the construction of a Hall at the 
Asutosh College, Calcutta. 

(11) A d<»iatioa of Rs. 5,000|- to the Chittaranjan SevSsadan, Cal- 
cutta, and another donation of Rs. 4,000|- to the Dufferin Hoqdtal, Cal- 
cutta, for the 'oidowment of two beds to perpetuate the monory of his 
deceased daughter. 

(12) A donation of Rs. 5,000|- to the Chittaranjan Hospital, Calcutta, 
for endowing a bed. 

(13) A ckmatim oi Rs. 2,500]- to the Calcutta Homoeopathic Coil^ 
for endowing a bed to the sacred memory of his late grandfather Jaygo- 
l»hd Law, C.I.E. 

(114) A contribution of Rs. 1,000|- aimuaUy (1935 to 1^) to the 
Ibm Institute of HNlimd towards the puUication of its Annual BiUiogra- 

of Indian, Ardiaeology. 
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(15) A d<Miation amounting up to now to over Rs. 40,(X}0|' to the 
Tnriian Research Institute, Calcutta, to conduct its quarterly Journal, the 
“Indian Culture”. 

(16) A donation of Rs. 5,(X)0|- to the Lucknow University Endowment 
of Dr. RadHa Kumud Mookerji Lecture^p. 

(17) A dMiaticm of Rs. 1,000|- to the Ganga Nath Jha Research Insti- 
tute at Allahabad. 

(18) A dcuiation of Rs. 3,000|- to the Royal Asiatic Sodrty of Bom- 
bay whidi holds it as a Fund, the interest of which is to be spent in buying 
books in Pali and Sanskrit, to be kept separately in its Library as a special 
collection under the designation, *Dr. B. C. Law Collecticm '. 

(19) A d(H)ati<»i of Rs. 12,0(X){- to the Royal Asiatic Society in Lon- 
don, which the Society has created into a Trust Fund, the income from 
which is being utilised by it for the publication of learned numographs on 
topics of Indology in the Royal Asiatic Society’s ^lecial Series called ‘ Dr. 
Bimala Chum Law Trast Series’. 

(20) A gift of valuable stone images and sculptures of the Bengal 
Sdiool to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and that of a very valuable ivory 
image from Orissa to the same institution. 

(21) A gift to the Mahabodhi Society, Calcutta, of a granite figure 
of Prajfia Pfiramita from his own collection. 

(22) A present of Persian and Mughal Manuscripts of great histori- 
cal value to the Ddhi Port Musoim, and also to the Islamic secticm of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta (1939 ). 

The total of his endowmmts of Free-studentships at different educa- 
tional institutions amounts to over Rupees Fifty thousand ; (1) Rs. 10,500|- 
for the Calcutta Medical Cdlege; (2) Rs. 16,700|- for the Bengal Engi- 
neering College, Sibpur (Howrah); (3) Rs. 8,000|- for the Calcutta 
Presidency College ; (4) Rs. 4,500|- for the Government Commercial Insti- 
tute, Calcutta : (5) Rs. 6,0001- for the Calcutta Bethune College, and Rs. 
4,500|- for the Campbell Medical School, Calcutta. 

IV 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS 

We may now turn to the work and achievements of Dr. Law in the 
field of schdarship. The quantity and quality of his literary output are 
tmique in the annals of letters. As has been already stated, he is to-day 
the author of more than 40 learned works dealing with diiGferent aq)ects of 
Buddhism, Jainism, Ancient Indian History, Geography, and Archaeology. 
All these wraks by the thoroughness and standard of their uchnlarahip mark 
hhn out an Indologist ot the first rank. The range and depth of hk 
schdarship will be evident from his numerous publications. 
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His noteworthy contributions to Ancient Indian History consist of the 
following works : 

1. K 9 atriya Clans in Buddhist India, 

2. Some K^triya Tribes of Ancient India, 

3. Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, Vol. I. 

4. Ancient Indian Tribes, I., 

5. Andent Indian Tribes, II., 

6. Tribes in Ancient India, 

7. India as described in early tects of Buddhism arul Jainism, 

8. The Magadhas in Ancient India (RAS Pub.). 

In his several Volumes on Tribes, he presents a comprehensive and 
systematic account of more than 150 tribes bdonging to different parts of 
India and playing rm important part in the early history of India. In 
these works, he has drawn upon all the available sources, Brahtnankal, Bud- 
dhist and Jain. He has utilised original works in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, 
Tibetan and Chinese, and also epigraphic and numismatic sources, 
archaeologkal finds and the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims. A careful 
and exhaustive study of ancient Indian tribes written in a spirit 
of scientific researdi and without any parti pris has been presaited fw the 
first time in these books on tribes. One may rightly say with Dr. Sten 
Kcoiow that * the more we had books of the same kind, not only about tribes 
and dans but also about geographical designaticms, the better it would be 
for the world of scholarship.’ ‘ He has splendidly enlarged and supplemented 
the materials which were shortly dealt with by Rhys Davids,’ as remarked 
by Dr. Geiger. ‘It must be admitted that the future historian of India 
will find his task substantially furthered both by the wide knowledge and 
sound judgment of the author.’ 

His treatise oititled “ India as described in early texts of Buddhism 
and Jainism” is a well-written book dealing with the geographical position 
of India, its kings and peoples, sodal life and economic ouulitions, religicHi, 
education and learning, based on the early texts of the Buddhists and Jains 
written in Pali and ArdhandgadhI, together with relevant Brahminical 
texts throwing light on obscure points. The treatment is entirely novel 
and the results achieved are excellent In the opinion of Dr. Kdth, ‘no 
author has done as much as Dr. Law has to make living the picture of 
andoit India and we are de^ly indebted to his learning and skill in exposi- 
tion. This well-arranged and useful book rq>tesents the intensive phase 
wh^ Indian historical studies are now enterii^ as a result of the labours of 
Indian sdidars. A vast may of focts effectivdy marshalled presents to us 
IdniB and couitiers, saints md knaves, calculating money-lenders with their 
inomissory notes and recMcto of wealth oa gcdd and copper plates, resource- 
ful merdiattts and skilled craftsmen. This conscientious and painstaking 
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work goes to elucidate the progress of the country in the differoit fields of 
culture.’ 

The following are the more notable contributions made by Dr. Law to 
Ancient Indian Archaeology and Geograidiy : 

1. SrSvasU in Indian Literature ( A. S. I. Memrar No. 50 ) 

2. Rajagriha in Ancient Literatme ( A. S. I. Memdr No. 58 ) 

3. KauSambi in Ancient Literature ( A. S. I. Memoir No. 60 ) 

4. PcdUhaias and their capital Ahichchkatra (A. S. I. Memoir No. 68) 

5. UjiayitS in Ancient India ( Arch. Deptt., Gwalior) 

6. Geography of Early Buddhism 

7. Geographical Essays 

8. Holy Places of India 

9. Rivers of India 

10. Mountains of India. 

An attempt has been made in the first five monographs to present a 
graphic picture of the ancient sites of Stfivasti, Rajagriha, KauSimbi, Ahi- 
chchhatra and Ujjayini from ancient Indian literature, coins, insaiptions as 
well as from the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims. These exhaustive and 
systematic Memoirs will immortalize his name. 

His treatise on the ancient dty of Ujjayini gives for the first time a 
full and systematic account of its history based on all available original 
sources supplemented by the evidence of coins and inscriptions and the 
information supplied by the Chinese travellers. This monograph shows 
what an important place an intensive study of local history and specialized 
work in a limited field can have in building up the general history of India 
in all its aspects, political, economic or cultural. There is no wonder that 
Indologists of the eminence of F. W. Thomas, Barnett, Wintemitz, Keith, 
Johnston, Stdn, Geiger, or Oldham, should have spoken so highly of these 
works. In the opiniim of Wintemitz, * this work adds me more to the l<mg 
list of his^y useful publicatims which we already owe to him and adds also 
to our knowledge of the history of andent India. This excdlent inece of 
work, full of infmmation and completely free from unjustifiable speculation, 
has recdved admiration on all hands’. 

His excellent Memoir on Rajagriha is an admirable piece of scholarly 
winkmanship. By collecting every detail about this ancient dty, he has 
contributed a new chapter to the work which he has undertaken. 

His Geography of Early Buddhism is undoubtedly an examine of his 
erudition and sound exposition. In the wdl-considered opinion of the Ger- 
man Orientalist, Otto Schrader, ‘ this is indeed the kind of woik whidi is 
often missed when reading through die Pitakas and which every Inddogist 
will wdccnne as a great boon. ’ He adnfires the pains Tdiidi the mithor has 
taken in odlecting every availaUe Inaterial on ^ subject He eqxresses 
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his opiiiion that this bo(& will become ‘an indispensaUe woHc of reference 
for all of them.’ The great Russian schdar, Theodore Stcherbatsky, remaite- 
that this book ‘answers a long-fdt need and will be hi^y appreciated 
all students of Buddhist India.’ 

His Geographical Essays is *a reaUy valuable digest of information, ’ as 
Dr. Barnett r^narics. Dr. Keith says that ‘ it is a most valuable collection 
ridi in accuratdy stated and carefully collected facts and lays all students 
(mce more under a deq> debt of gratitude.’ 

These two works offer us a systematic exposition of geographical and 
topographical information based on critical study and research, following 
the lines of investigation started by Sir William Jones, ^r Alexander Cun- 
ningham, Buchanon Hamiltcm, and Mackenzie. 

His Holy Places of India, Mountains of India and Rivers of India 
are the publications of the Calcutta Geognyrftical Society. They are 
historico-geographical sketches of subjects presented for the first time. The 
hcdy places of India connected with the three religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Jainism, have been arranged regionally and illustrated with maps and 
sketches. The first named work places the educated India of to-day under 
a de^ debt of gratitude by describing the holy places of India in a very 
picturesque manner, combining the historian’s desire for detail with a scru- 
pulous attentkm to the tourist’s or pilgrim’s need of topographical informa- 
tion. The result of this happy combination makes these works indispen- 
sable guides to these places of pilgrimage. By his first hand study of Sans- 
krit, Pali and Prakrit literature, he is eminently qualified to write this book 
and his geographical training has added to the utility of the text by ouiching 
it with three maps showing eastern India, north and north-western India 
and southern India respectively. 

His monograph on the Rivers of India presents a systematic account 
of the rivers of India, dividing them into the Sindhu, Desert-River, GaAga- 
Yamuna, Bhagfrathi-Hoc^hly, Brahmaputra-MeghnS, coastal rivers, Goda- 
vari, Kri^ma, Kaveii, Fenner and Narmada-Upti systems. 

His Mountmns of India presents likewise a systematic account of the 
mountains of northern, western, eastern, coitral and southern India based 
on the materials available from Indian literature, the accounts of the Greek 
geogrrqdieis and the itineraries of Chinese pilgrims. 

Dr. Law is a life-long student of Jainism with an intimate acguaintanta 
with its literature and historical traditions. His puUicatkms in this im- 
pbrtant branch ct Indology are not so tuimerous as in other brandies. But 
his bo(dc entitled Makddtra : His Life and Teachings, gives us an dijective 
account of adiat may be kamt from die Jaina and Buddhist texts raiding 
the hutoricd foimder of JWnism. It is characterized by the same accuracy, 
the same carefid dsaka of foots, die same objectivity and sobriety of judg- 
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inent which fomt the marked features of iffi his writings. It will be difficult 
to find out a book which givesi a dearer aM more systematic descripticm of 
the life and teachings of the Great Jain leada. It is no exaggeration to say 
that this very suggestive account has been written in a ^irit of impartiality 
and freedom from the narrow prejudice that so often vitiate the writii^ of 
sectarian authors. In the opinion of Geiger, ‘ it is an excellrat con^rative 
study of MahSvira and Buddha, which sheds a flood of lig^t on several 
points at issue.’ We welcome the publication of this kind which contains 
valuable details some of which deserve careful ctmsideration, as has beoi 
rightly pointed out by the well-known German Indologist, Glasena;^. 

Dr. Law has unrivalled knowledge of Buddhist literature, religimi and 
philosophy. All his works on Buddhian and Buddhist thought are very 
important, as they hdp much to elucidate many difficult and knotty points. 
A brief account of these may here be given. 

A History of Pdi Literature (in two Volumes) : It is a comprehensive 
work of Pali literature. It is a clear and exhaustive exposition of all the im- 
portant problems of the subject and is marked by the sober and impartial 
judgment of the author. It contains a very learned and important discussion of 
the relative chrcmology of the canonical texts, which means, according to 
Geiger, * a considerable progress beyond what Rhys Davids has said on the 
subject’ In the qpinion of Wintemitz, ’this is the most comprdiendve 
treatment of Pali literature that has so far been published. The well-known 
French savant Finotl so much liked the book that he was frank enough to 
say : “ It seems to me extremely wdl-devised to provide tillers in the Buddha- 
k§etra with an invaluable stock of information and references. The author 
has worked hard for this result and undoubtedly he will reap in return much 
pwnya with the gratitude of the whole pat^itajarui” 

The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa : This book is the first systematic 
treatment of Buddhaghosa as a man and as a Pali commentator. The late 
lamented Mrs. Rhys Davids in her Foreword to this book, says : “ The book 
is all the mote needed now as a very useful con4)endium of what we yet 
know of Buddhas^iosa both from his own works and from other documents. 
It is a wdl-executed piece of work in whidi the author has oc^ected all the 
historical and semi-historical materials bearing on the life and labour of 
the great Master of the Law and afted them with considerable ability, sup- 
plementing these by chapters on the origin and devek^ment of the stand- 
ard commentaries on the Buddhist scriptures (a very interesting expose), 
on Buddhaghosa’s successors, and on his writings.'” Gdger and Carpenter 
have expressed their admiratimi of this book. The former comiders it to 
be ‘ an excellent monograph ’ on the celebrated ccanmentator of the holy Bud- 
dhist scriptures and the latter takes it to be a very inqwrtant book on the 
subject. He also thinks that the'chryjters on the orij^ the commentaries 
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and the interpretation of Buddhism by Buddhaidiosa ‘ may bring many valu- 
able sidelights on the history of Buddhism and its oonsdidation as a system 
of thought in the Theravadc’ 

Historic^ GUmrngs : This is an interesting and wdl-written collec- 
ti<»i of essays on historical tr^ics. In the (pinion of Dr. E. J. Thomas, 
‘the book gives much more infcumation of Buddhist notions than can be 
gained from the usual bodes.’ 

Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective : This is a comprehensive 
treatment of the eschatology of popular Buddhism. Geiger, Carpenter, 
Pargiter and Rapson have greatly appreciated this work and one of them 
goes so far as to say that it is ‘ full of rich illustratimis of the working of the 
principles of Karma in producing merit and guilt. A ccxnparison of these with 
similar conceptions in Brahmanism would show how much folklore was com- 
mon to the two groups of teaching.’ Lord Zetland who has contributed a Fore- 
word to this book introduces it saying “ If the reader after perusal of the 
Volume has not acquired a comprehensive knowledge of the eschatology of 
popular Buddhism, he will have no one but himself to blame for Dr. Law has 
admirably accomplished the task which he set out to perform.” 

TTie Buddhist Conception of Spirits : This book acquaints the reader 
as far as possible with what the ancient Buddhists thought about the spirits 
and spirit world. A study of the preta belief among the southern Buddhists 
is bound to be attractive. Geiger says : ” this book has preserved no doubt 
the popular beliefs ^read all over India. It shows us that Buddhism did 
not annihilate the older creeds and ideas but the teacher adopted them and 
inserted them into his own system.” Hopkins points out that it fulfils its 
purpose admirably in giving a very clear notion of what the Buddhists 
understood by the ^irits darted and others. 

Women in Buddhist Literature : It contains a clear and comprehensive 
account of women in early Buddhism. It deals with noarriage and marital 
rdati<»9k position of slave girls, the place of dancing girls and courtesans in 
society, fmale education, female character, influence of Buddha’s doctrine 
on w(»nen, the (Higin and constitution of the order of nuns, and prominent 
Buddhist women. This subject has been aUy tackled for the first time by 
Dr. Law before I. B. Homer and othns. 

Concepts of 'Buddhism : This is a puUication of the Kera Institute, 
Holland. It is a scbolaTly analysis of some of the inyxutant conoqits (A 
Buddhism based upon a careful study of miginal texts. It deals with deven 
^ddhist oonoq)ts. Dr. F. !W. Thomas cmisiders it to be ‘an exodlent woifc, 
<xte of die best of the author's writings.’ ‘ The predskm and exactness of its 
staitements and die i^itness of its dtatioiis render it eminently suitaUe for 
forming and conveying to students a correct idea of die main foatures of 
Buddhist doctrine.’ £hr. Keith remarks that ‘the authm* has aimed at pre- 
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iw»nting US with a large mass of material carefully chosen, aocoiately inter- 
preted and skilfully coordinated, bearing on the essential ideas of Buddhism 
as it is presorted to us eqredally in the Pali texts. Dr. Law’s work is of 
permanent value.’ 

A Manual of Buddhist Historical Traditions {Saddkamma Sahgaha): 
This book which is a publication of the University of Calcutta is the first 
English rendering of an important text of 'Theravada Buddhism. The 
SaddhammaSaAtaha is said to have been compiled by 'Thera Dhammakitti 
of Ceylon at a great monastery called Lahkarama built by the great king 
ParamaiBga. It comprises 11 chapters and his introduction contains a very 
good summary of the ccxitents, chapter by chapter. The historical value 
of this work is enhanced by the inclusion of the account of two Buddhist 
Coundls held in Ceylon during the reigns of Devanaippiyati^ and Vatta- 
gamanl. There is a very important and interesting account in this book as 
to how the four great Nildiyas were entrusted to various 'Theras at the 
First Council. The story of the Buddha’s prediction about the establitii- 
ment of the sdsana in Ceylon has been developed a step further in this book 
than elsewhere. !We get a very interesting account of the three original com- 
mentaries <Ni the Tripitaka. 'The translation is very satisfactory and Dr. 
Law has indeed rendered a great service to the studoits of Buddhism and 
Buddhist history by preparing this valuable translation written in a schdar- 
ly style. The book is indeed a valuable asset to the library of Buddhist 
literature. 

Desi&uttion of Human Types, The Minor Anthologies of the Pali 
Canow— iPort III—Buddhavarpsa and Cariyapitaka : The first named 
woric is a publicatirxi of the Pali Text Society. It is the first Enj^sh roi- 
dering of the fourth book of the Abhidhamma Pitaka called PuggalapaHAatti. 
According to Geiger, ‘the translation is very wdl made and remarkably 
correct.’ 

The Minor Anthologies included in the Sacred Bodes of the Buddhist 
Series contain an English version of the Buddhavarpsa and CmySpHaka by 
Dr. Law whose love for indology and scholarship in Buddhist litnature 
needs little or no mention to students of Buddhism. 

As an editor of Pali texts, too. Dr. Law stands pre-eminent Besides 
being an editor of the Indian Culture, he has edited the following books : 
Thipavarpsa, Buddhistic Studies, and D. R. Bhandarhar Vobeme. The 
ThSpavama has been edited for the first time by him for the Pali Text 
Society, London. 

The second bode is a cdlectuxi of essays written by scholatB of rqwte 
on Buddhism and Buddhist thought. Dr. Knth pobits out tiuet the editor 
has euooeeded in securing ‘ many and varied oonmmnicationB adudi togefther 
form a very invxMtant addition to our knowledge of Buddhist philosoidiiy 
and rdigioo, history and idiildogy.’ In tiie opinion of Dr. Barnett, *tiie 
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publication of this fine q>iritual puspaHjtdi is a Pmyo ot a high order and 
Dr. Law has laid the world of schdarship under a deq) debt of gratitude to 
him.’ 

The D. R. Bhandorkar Volume edited by Dr. Law has been well received 
by Indian and Eun^iean schdars all over the world. It is undoubtedly 
a very valuable C(xitributi<x) to ancient Indian histmy. 

A Study of the Mahdvastu and Supplement : The MahSvastu which 
is an encycl<^>aedia of Buddhist legends and doctrines is one of the important 
Buddhist bodes. Dr. Law has givoi a binf s-eye view of this text. He has 
* succeeded in reducing its confused mass to a comprehensive shape,’ as Dr. 
Hopkins points out. Dr. Barnett considers it to be ‘a very hdpful bode 
which may serve as a guide to the student through the wilderness of the 
original text.’ Rapson cexigratulates him on ‘ his patience in analysing this 
encyclopaedia of Buddhist lore and his skill in making sudi an interesting 
selection from its cexitoits.’ The celebrated German Indologist Hermann 
Jacobi remarks that ‘ all students of Buddhism will be glad to use this guide 
to the bewildering cmitents of that important text.’ 

Dr. Law has published in DevanagoA characters the texts of the Ddfhd- 
vantsa ( the history of the tooth-relic ) and the Canyopitaka ( the collection 
of ways of conduct ) with their English translaticHis. 

He has also enriched Bengali literature by his well-known publicaticms 
entitled Gautama Buddha, Lkchaoi fdti, Preta Tattva, Bauddharamaefi, 
Bauddhayuger Bhugola, Jainaguru Mahdvlra, Bharater Puf^yatlrtha, and 
Saundarananda Kdoya. He has translated A§vagho$a’s Saundarananda 
Kavya into Bengali language long before the appea>rance of Johnston’s Eng- 
lish translatiwi, which acknowledges the help derived from I>r. Law’s Ben- 
gali rendering of the work. 

The Law of Gift in British India ( First Edition 1924 and second Edi- 
tion 1926) : 'This book collects in (xie place all that is to be said on the 
subject of gifts, a subject upon which the theocratic principles of Hindu 
Law do not alwa)rs coincide with the secular view of Roman and English 
Juriq>rudence, and what is its modem equivalent in this country, the rales 
of justice, equity and good cmisdence. It is a complete and cmnpiehensive 
treatise oa a subject whidi is often belwe the Courts. It is an intelligent 
attempt to coordinate the texts and case-notes into a coheroit commentary 
which is bound to be of use to l^;al practitioners. A critical study of the 
ancient texts and the improvements made by judicial decisions on the law 
laid down in the texts are not the least interesting features of the work. The 
book discloses great oripnality and research and is bound to provdee 
thoui^t on the theoriee put forward by the author who has fully dealt with 
the entire case-law up40-date. 

A jurist of rqwte like Gewge Rankin r^narks that ‘ the expositkxi 
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of the principles of the Law of Gift is dear and his discusskm of the casef- 
law is well-arranged and accurate.’ 

It may be noted that many of Dr. Law’s works have found their pub- 
lishers in several learned Sodeties such as the Royal Asiatic Sodety of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Pali Text Sodety of England, the Kern In- 
stitute of Holland, the Archaedogical Department of the Government of 
India, the University of Calcutta, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, the Calcutta Geographical Sodety, the Arduedogical Department of the 
Gwalior State, and the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta. 

The above record is to be considered not as a mere personal record of 
Dr. Law’s intellectual work and achievements. It has an important public 
aspect, showing to what extent Indian history in general, aiKl Buddhism in 
particular, are indebted to the strenuous and sustained labours and researches 
of one man, and of one who has consecrated himself to a career of painstaking 
schdarship and has been “living laborious days’’ in a rare spirit of self- 
denial and asceticism, eschewing a life of leisure and ease ajppointed for him 
by his affluence. Very few scholars of his social position and standing have 
to thdr credit such a dedicated life or have lived to see its rich fruition and 
fruitage in the publication of such a remarkable series of original studies 
marked by a uniform standard of erudition and scientific method, and also 
including among these, editions of valuable Buddhist Texts and their tran- 
slaticxts. 

In this comiection a reference may also be made to what is not so much 
known outside the inner circle of his friends. It is the help that he has 
been always rendering to his poor fellow-workers in the field of Research by 
way of granting them subventions in aid of their publications. He has been 
also rendering that help in another form by undertaking financial responsi- 
bility for conducting that renowned Research Journal known as the “ Indian 
Culture” on behalf of the Indian Research Institute of Calcutta. Tribute 
is due to Dr. Law for his efficient editor^p of this important Journal. 

He is one of the editors of the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeo- 
logy published by the Kem Institute, Holland. He acted for sometime as 
the editor of Bengal, Past and Present, which is the organ of the Calcutta 
Historical Society. 

Berides books. Dr. Law has to his credit numerous papers contributed 
by him on the basis of laborious and much original reseakch to diffoent 
learned Journals and also to Conferences. The total output of his activities 
in this field may be understood from the list given bdow : 

A. Contributions to Commemoration and Presentation Volumes : 
K. B, Pathak Commemoration Volume : 

Social, Economical and Rdigious Conditions of Andait India, accord- 
ing to the Buddhist Texts. 
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Dt. S. Krishnaswam Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, 1936 : 

South India as a centre of Pali Buddhism. 

Woolaer Commemoration Volume, 1940 : 

Drugs and Diseases knovn to the Early Buddhists. 

Studia Indo-Iramca (^rengabe FQr Wilhelm Geiger), 1931 : 

“C^ya’' in Buddhist Literature. 

Dr. Bhogfoemlal Indraji Commemoration Volume, 1939 : ( Journal of the 
Gujarat Research Society, Vol. I, No. 4, October, 1939 ). 

Depoident Origination. 

A Volume of Studies in Indology presented to Prof. P. V. Kane, 1941 : 
The Andhras in Ancient India. 

Jainacharya Shri Atmanand Centenary Commemoration Volume, 1936 : 
Teachings of Mahivira. 

Prof. K. V. Ramgasuiami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, 1940 : 
Mathura. 

The Cultural Heritage of Indus ( Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Memorial, 
Vol. I ). 

Eschatological A^)ect of Nirvana. 

Haraprasada Samvardhana-LekhamSla, 2nd Vol. 

PlSdna BhSlrater Rajnaitik AvasthS. 

D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, 1940 : 

Contempcaaneity of the Kings of India and Ceylon. 

Radha Kumud Mookerfi Presentation Volume {BhOrata-Kaumudi) : 
Buddhist Rules of DeoKum. 

B. CONTRIBUnONS TO CONFERENCES 
Indian History Congress ( 3rd Session, Calcutta, 1939 ) : 

Contemporaneity of the kings of India and Ceylon. 

Third Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924 : 

The Buddhist Conception of MSra. 

Fourth Oriental Conference, Allahabad, 1926 : 

Female character as deincted in the I^i Texts. 

Oriental Conference at Benares 1943 : 

AyodhyS in Ancient India. 

PresUentiei Address at, the maugfir<d meeting of the BhSreB, Buddha Parisad 
held on 19-S-43 : 

Buddha Gautamu. 
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Presidential Address delivered ed the VmSSkki Purtfima Anmversary Day 
convened by the Mahabodhi Society in 1944 ; 
i6aif37aBiipha. (Mahabodhi Journal, May- June 1944). 

Lecture delivered dt the Discussion Meeting of the Royci Asiatic Society of 
Bengal on the 3rd August, 1944 : 

Ancient Historic Sites of Bengal, illustrated by lantern slides. 

C. Contributions to learned Journals 
JR AS: 

(1) Formulaticm of Pratityasanm^da ( April, 1937 ). 

(2) Some Observations on the Jatakas ( April, 1939 ). 

JASB: 

(1) A Note on Buddhaghosa’s Commentaries (N. S., XV, 1919, 
No. 3 ). 

(2) Influence of the five heretical teadiers on Jainism and Buddhism 
(N. S., XV. 1919, No. 3 ). 

(3) A short account of wandering teachers at the time of the Buddha 
(N. S., XIV, 1918. No. 7). 

(4) Taxila as a Seat of Learning in Pali Literature ( N. S., XII, No. 
1, 1916). 

(5) The Licchavis in Ancient India ( N. S., XVII, No. 3, 1921 ). 

(6) Data from the SumangalavUasitd, Buddhag^osa’s Commentary on 
the IMgha Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka ( N. S., XXI, No. 1, 1925 ). 

(7) Anga and Campa in Pali Literature (N. S., XXI, No. I, 1925). 

(8) Gautama Buddha and the Paribrajakas ( N. S., XXI, No. 1, 
1925). 

(9) The A4makas or Assakas in Ancient India ( N. S., XX, 1924 ). 
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ADDENDUM 

[Addendum to Dr. R. C. Mazumdar’s article “The ChrcHiology of 
the Early Kings of Nepal.] 

No notice has been taken of Mr. Jayaswal’s article on “ The Chronology 
and History of Nepal ” UBORS. XXII, 157 ff.) and Mr. K. G. Sankar's arti- 
cle on “The Early Chronology of Nepal” {IHQ. XI, 30411). The first. is 
based m a series of arbitrary assumptions backed by fallacious and specious 
arguments, which it would be a long and tedious task to refute in detail. The 
conclusions anived at are also so complicated by a rearrangement of the entire 
list of kings given in the VamsSvalis that it would take many pages to set 
them forth in a clear light. Mr. ^Sankar’s article is in^ired by the theory 
of YaiodharmanrVikramfiditya which no scholar accepts now-a-days and is 
mainly based on astronomical data. It is interesting to note, however, that 
the results of his astroncxnical calculations are very different from those 
adopted by Fleet, L6vi and Jayaswal. This indirectly supports what I have 
said above regarding the value of these data. I may add that Mr. Jayaswal 
followed Fleet in referring the date 386 of MBnadeva to the Gupta era and 
thus placing the group of kings from Vrsadeva to Minadeva after Sivadeva 
and AihSuvarman. Mr. Sankar r^rds Aihtovarman as the Vicbroy of Yato- 
dharman and thus places him about a century before Hiuen Tsang. None of 
these can be r^ianfed even as probaUe hypotheses. 
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By 

The Most Hon. the MARQUIS OF ZETLAND, K.G., G.C.S.I., g.c.i.e. 

On a day in July in the year 1943, I was sitting cai the stonepaved 
terrace which runs along the wing of the house in which my writing room is 
situated, meditating, as I often found myself doing in the comparative leisure 
which retiranent from Government office had brought me, upon the astonish- 
ing spectacle presented by the human race devoting an unparalleled concentra- 
ticm of effort on the task, as it seemed, of exterminating itself. Althou^ the 
hands on the dial of my watch pointed to six o’clock, the sun was still high 
in the heavens and cast foreshortened shadows from the trees over the growth 
of rank grasses which covered what in happier days had been smoothly, mown 
lawns. On the sundial nearby, the slowly moving shadow disputed the in- 
formation given me by my wateh to the extent of no less than two hours, 
for with a view to saving the fuel normally consumed in the production of 
artificial light and to giving the hard worked populaticn the chance of re- 
creation in the (q)en air at the end of the day’s toil, it had been decreed that 
by the ample expedient of putting forward the hands of the clock, daylight 
should be prolonged to that extent but one of many indications of the abnor- 
mality of the times which had overtaken this man-made world of which we 
found ourselves the protesting but helpless denizens. The weeds and general 
air of unkemptness which met my gaze ; the entire absence of activity which 
was respruisible for the triumph of the riotous vegetation over the former 
orderliness of gravel walk and well kept lawn— for under the system of 
rigid regimentation whidi had been imposed upon us, every male between 
childhood and old age, whether a gardener, or one employed on any kind of 
peace-time work whatsoever, had been wrenched away from his normal occu- 
pation— were others, as were also the bulletins issued on the mr at regular 
intervals during the twenty four hours, describing the daily progress made 
in the process of extermination in the various theatres of war. 

On the back of the garden seat on which I was sittii^ were cldsdled de^ 
into the wood words which had once seemed to be full of a sweet content, 
but whidi now rang with a hdlow note 

“ The kiss the sun for pardon ; 

* The song cf ffie birds feu mirth ; 

Man is nearer God's Heart in a garden 
. Itian anywhere rise (» eatdi.” 
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The song of the birds for mirth? There was little enough mirth in these 
sombre days ; moreover the song of the birds was drowned in a sea of rau- 
cous noise and the erstwhile peace of the garden was constantly being shat- 
tered by the sinister drone of aeroplanes— giant four-^gined b(»nbers and 
more agile and lithsome fighters— as they streaked across the sky ; by the 
nunble Of monster tanks as they clawed their way along the high road nearby, 
for not far away was a vast military cantonment, and by the patterned ex- 
(riosicn of projectiles of many calibres on the moorland beyond the trees 
which had formerly pastured flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, but which, 
since it now served the purpose of a tank range, had become a no-man’s land 
of repulsive desolation from which the grouse and other wild life which had 
formerly found a happy home there, had fled abashed. 

As I sat pondering these things on the summer afternoon in question, a 
letter, come by the afternoon post and bearing an Indian stamp and postmark, 
was put into my hands. The postmark showed that it had been many weeks 
on the way, which, in the circumstances, was not surprising, for with battles 
on a vast scale raging along the Mediterranean sea-board and with the seven 
seas infested with hostile submarines, the routing of ships had for. long been 
an uncertain business. But Icmg though it had been on the way, its eventual 
arrival at its destination was none the less welcome, for it brought me news 
of one with whose work as the historian of an age which presented so pleasing 
a contrast with the present, I had long been familiar ; and I found myself 
speeding back in imagination to a day a quarter of a century ago when, from 
the summit of the ruin of an ancient tower— no less a building than the 
famous Hppala stone house marking the site of the former city of Rajagrha, 
of which the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien has left a record — I gazed over the 
dusty landscape spread over the Patna District of Bihar. 

For me much of the charm of Dr. Bimala Charan Law’s work derives 
from the fact that he succeeds in clothing with flesh and blood the dry 
bones, which are all that are left to mark the scene of the life and times of a 
race of men who flourished niidi on 2,500 years ago. Apart frmn certain 
superflcial mounds there is nothing to be seen to-day to distinguish Basarh, 
in the Muzaflerpur District in Urtiut, from any one of the numerous other 
villages dotted over the landscape of the modem Province of Bihar, just as, 
amid the drab hills of the Phtna District hardby, there is little beyond the 
mins of walls and an ancient watch-tower built of blocte of undressed stone, 
to break the monotony of the view. Yet with a copy of “The Ksatriya 
Clans of Buddhist India’’ as an aid, these modest rriics of the past bour- 
geon .into life once more and in place of the empty landscape we see, as in a 
virioh, flourishing cities and pec^eet priests and potentates, jflaying their al- 
lotted part in the great drama of human history- VaifiU, the capital ci the 
Liochavis and Head-quarters of the great mid pow«hil Vajjian C^ederacy ; 
RSjagrha, “ ‘The King’s House capital of Magadha ; SmbMra and AjSta- 
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&ktm who lived and reigned there ; and, more particularly, men of veneratde 
bearing, leading lives of asceticism and discourang on the hifdicr proUems of 
rdigioa and ethics in the mango groves abounding in the neighbourhood of 
the cities, or in the mote-halls in which gatherings of the people wire held. 

While the picture painted for us by Dr. Law of these early inhabitants 
of the lands washed by the waters of the sacred Ganges is an attractive one, 
the painter does not sedc to depict them either as a race of saint, or of super- 
men ; but rather as pe(^le with a zest for life and with the shortcomings no 
less than the virtues inherit in human nature. He makes it dear that war 
was not unknown amongst them, for they prided themselves on being of the 
martial caste, while those who occupied the throne, where the State was or- 
ganised on a monarchical basis, were by no means deaf to the pr(»nptings of 
ambition. So far as their perstmal characteristics are concerned, he shows 
us the licchavis in particular, as a handsome race, fond of di^lay and of 
fine raiment, an affluent pet^le, the owners of chariots and horses, yet hardy 
withal. Their young men, it is to be noted, were high spirited with a pas- 
sion for manly sports, and no strangers to the escapades common to hot- 
blooded youth all the world over. Yet no doubt is left in our minds that 
if they found pleasure in the company of courtesans, the sacramait of mar- 
riage was rigidly respected and a high standard of chastity demanded of 
their womenfolk. 

We see that the standard of civilisation evolved by them was a high one, 
and that with all their virile qualities they were lovers of the fine arts ; that 
among the peo{de generally arts and crafts were highly developed, while the 
grandeur and variety of their buildings testified to the skill alike of thdr 
architects and their artisans. In brief, we derive the impression that what 
Pericles said of Athens, might equally have been said of Vai^, namely, that 
the Licchavis had provided education and recreation for the spirit and beauty 
in their public buildings which ddighted their hearts by day and banished 


It is further made dear to us that their social and pditical organisatimi 
was (m a correspcmdingly high level : for side by side with the mcmarchical 
forni of Government which flourished south of the Ganges in Magadha, there 
existed on the north side of the river the RepuUics of the Uochavis and 
other dans whose administration was carried out through the agency of power- 
ful Corporations of the dtizens meeting in public assemUy. 

In short, what we find in the picture presented to us, k a microcosm of 
dvilised humanity as it evolved and spread over the eartfi ; and we adc 
ourselves, if the vignette whidi we are given of the life and times of these 
Keatr^ dans k, broaffly qieaking a teidica of mnumeraUe other tidrieaux 
vdiidi go to the making at the vast and drequered panorama (rf human his- 
toiy, idat k it that gives to it a quite outsburding imp(»tanoe of its own ? 
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To that queatioi there can be but one answer ; it is the sinniltaneous appear- 
ance. as the most striking feature of the composition, of two dramatic figures, 
one a citizen of Vai^, the other a member of the smalter clan of the S3k- 
yas dwelling in the foothills of the Himalayas three or four hundred miles 
to the north west— two members of the fraternity of Sramaipas, or wander- 
ing ascetics, whose teaching, differing no doubt in scrnie at least of its phi- 
lfle(H>hical connotations, achieved immortality by the stress whidi it laid 
in its ethical a^)ect, upon the doctrine of loving kindness (ahimsfi) which 
five hundred years later on the shores! of the Lake of Galilee, was reiterat- 
ed with similar emphasis by another of the supreme figures in world his- 
tory, that of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Mahfivfra of Vai^fiB, Buddha of Kapilavastu, Christ of Nazareth ; how 
different a world should we not be living in to-day, I thought as the rumble 
of tank and the drone of aeroplane broke in uptm my ear once more, if 
men had not turned their baclra: upon the code of conduct common to all 
three and expressed succinctly by Jesus of Nazareth when, in reply to a 
question on the subject of the greatest commandments of the law put by 
a spokesman of the Pharisees who sought to embarrass him, he replied 
simply — "Thou shalt love thy naghbour as thyself.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

As the rumble of tanks and the drone of the aeroplanes wakened me 
from my day dream, there arose in my mind a very different picture. In 
no city of the modan world, I thought, would a Mahfivlira, a Buddha or a 
Christ cut a more incongruous figure than in Berlin, or Munich, or almost 
any other German city. For here there has been evolved a philosoi^y of 
life and a code of conduct the very antithesis of those proclaimed these 
many centuries ago in the Ganges valley and on the shores of the Lake of 
Galilee. Throughout Germany, indeed, where totalitarianism has found its 
most comi^ete expresaon, the virtues of Jainism, of Buddhism and of 
Christianity are ridiculed as the most contemptible of human weaknesses, 
and a will to power is stridently proclaimed as the governing principle of 
human conduct. All freedom, not action only but of thought also^ is denied 
to the individual who is hdd to be of no account ; while God as the object 
of worship has been supplanted by the State. 

In a system of which the central tenrt is the purdy pagkn doctrine 
that might is right, there is dearly no place for any moral law ; and its 
absence has been made manifest by a whole series of aiqialling crimes, of 
which the sadistic posecution of the Jews and the almost incredible bru- 
talities inflicted upcm the hapless pe(H)ies whose lands have been overrun, 
are but exanqdes. It is equally dear that amemget a peofde imbued widi 
the ideas wh^ form the basis of the German oonception qf the Bfeidi, a 
high (k^gree of radal arrogance and a widespread ^ultarion of war Vnll bq 
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outstanding characteristics. Even so, it might have been supposed that a 
vdiole people, in spite of the emphasis laid on the sense of satisfaction to 
be derived from the infliction of cruelty by a writer of the fame of Nietzs- 
che, wou^ scarcely have been found willing to raise pure cruelty to die 
level of the highest virtues. Yet this is precisely what they have been 
willing to do, and the oplanation of this sinister jriienomemm is to be 
found in the success of a campaign of propaganda extending over a l<xig 
period of time. The leaders of German thought, and notably mm like 
Clausewitch and Moltke, knew well, indeed, how to wean their people 
from any such weaknesses as were to be attributed to those whom they re- 
garded as the decadent and effeminate races. The argument was almost 
childishly sim{4e ; war, according to Mcdtke, was in itself part of the uni- 
versal order of things instituted by God— who whm Moltke wrote had not 
been wholly superseded by the State— and the purpose for which it had been 
ordained, namely, the ennobling of the human race through suffering, must 
not be frustrated by any illogical attempt to humanise it. War was intended 
to be brutal, and the more brutal that it was and the greater the suffering that 
it caused, the better it served the purpose for which it had been ordained. 

Ndther was it military writers like Clausewitch, Moltke and Bem- 
hardi alone who played upon the baser instincts of the people and by the 
demoralisation— using the word in its primary meaning— which they 
brought about, induced the desired degree of war mentality amongst them. 
Writers in many walks of life— Fredoick the Great and Bismarck in the 
ranks of the politicians; Nietzsche among the philosophers; Mommsen, 
Sybel and Treitchke among the historians, are but a few of those who 
during the 19th century poured forth a stream of poisonous inx^ganda 
directed to a single end. And the harvest of this baleful sowing was gar- 
nered ini a beerhall in Munich by the founder of the Nazi Party and his 
more immediate associates. Thoe is no doubt that in his fevered imagi- 
nation, Adolf Hitler, the in^ient corporal of the earlier world war, saw 
himsdf as the world’s greiatest superman and the German people of whom 
he was the archetype and preordained leader, as the chosen race, the Her- 
renvolk, hig^ gods amcmg puny mortals, destined to inhoit the earth and 
to exercise domination over its pe(q>les. 

That thn« diould exist a man suffering frrnn these delusions is, in it- 
sdf , a mattar of littlei significance ; it merdy indicates the presence in the 
pm ticiilar individual of a pathdc^cal condition wdl known to the medi- 
cal profession uiuter the name of paranoia, which frequently takes the form 
posecutory, ot andbitious mania. What is significant is the fact that 
a whole people should have allowed thonsdves to become hypnotised by 
so dangerous a charlatan. The exfrfanation is to be found, of course; in the 
steady of the nation’s belief in the reality of q^ritual and 

naMal valueB, l» 0 U|^ about bjr the insidious stream of propaganda of which a 
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mere indication has been given above. Much more might be said under this 
ti^ rf ; but there is no need to elaborate, for the evil teaching of a century is 
epitomised by Addf Hitler himself in that most revealing and cynical of 
human documents, Mein Kampf. Moreover there is another aspect of the 
catastrr^he in which mankind is involved which calls for comment, if any 
attempt is to be made to see it and its causes as a whole. 

• • * • * 

It is not only the peoples of the aggressor States whose outlook upon 
life has become unbalanced by the spectacular achievements which during 
recoit years have crowned the strivings of civilised man on the material 
plane. For if in the case of the aggressor States the inventive genius and 
skill of the scientist have been prostituted to the perfecting of man’s capa^ 
city for making war, amrmgst the Western Democracies they have been 
directed too exclusively towards effecting increases in his material prospe- 
rity. The fatal mistake has been made, as a recent American writer has 
put it, of regarding civilisation “as a by-product of economic progress,’’ 
whereas, “the essence of civilisaticm is a restraint, inqwsed by divine law 
or by reason, up<Mi the instincts of man. ’’> In short, in the case of the 
one as in the case of the other, man’s outlook has become unbalanced be- 
cause his progress on the physical plane has outstripped his advance along 
the moral and spiritual planes. 

The theme is one on which much might be written ; but it is to the 
future that we must look to redress the evils of the past, and what is vital 
in estimating the chances of the survival of civilisation is that there should 
be signs of a dawning' realisation that for his moral and spiritual well being 
man must turn back once more to the simple truths taught him in the 
Ganges valley and in Palestine long centuries ago. Happily such signs are 
not altogether wanting. 

***** 

Here in England, even while the battle is at its height and it is still 
only with the eye of faith that the dawn of victory can be glimpsed on the 
far horizon, there are many signs that men’s minds, occupying themselves 
with the planning of the new world which they hope to see riting from the 
adtes of the dd, are permeated with an ever growing ccmsciousness of the 
^ritual and moral issues involved. In the space at my disposal iM)thing 
more than an indicaticm of the general trend of thought is possible ; let 
two pdnters sufiice to serve my purpose. 

'The Atlantic Charter, signed the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
and' tile 'President of the United States (xi August the 12th, 1941, is a 
great document of State and as such is primarily concerned with political 


1. “ A Tim for Greatness ”, by Heibcrt Agar. 
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and econ(Mnic issues. It is of all the more significance, tho^fore, that the 
word “^iritual” should find a place in its phraseology — ^the first time in 
all probability that the word has crept into any such State paper. In 
point 8 of the Declaratkm the two signatwies proclaim their belief that— 
for practical reascms, certainly ; but no less for spiritual reasons— all the 
nations of the world must come to the abandonment of forces ; in other 
words that the pagan doctrine on which German authoritarianism is based, 
must give way once more to the Buddhist and Christian doctrines of lov- 
ing kindness and unselfi^ess, which in their turn require that recogniti<m 
be accorded to the right of the individual to be regarded as something more 
than a mere cog in the soulless mechanism of the Totalitarian State; to 
claim, indeed, as Mr. Herbert Agar, writing from the standpoint of Chris- 
tianity, puts it, no less a thing than equality in God — “ in the divine spark 
which gives abiding value to the individual soul.” 

That is the basis on which civilisation must stand if it is to survive that 
one and all, the casual labourer and the merchant prince, the crossing- 
sweeper and the dweller in palaces, the §udra and the brahmin, are equal 
in God. And it is in ecmsonance with the stress laid upon the preciousness 
of the individual soul in Christian teaching, that here in England (^vem- 
ment and Parliament alilqe are devoting their attentirm to the education 
and upbringing of the individual child. And this brinp me to my second 
pointer, chosen for the reasrm that the worthiness, or otherwise, of the new 
world to survive, must dq^end in the main oa the fitness of the children 
of to-day to be its citizens. 

1 have spoken of education and upbringing ; let it not be thought that 
in doing so I am guilty of tautology. Education rightly considered may, 
as a recent writer has observed, ccaistitute a philos<^hy of life. But where 
and how often has education been rightly considered? The same writer 
answers the question whai he says :— “ If there is any truth in the recapi- 
tulatory hypothesis of the evolutionary biologist ... then morally every 
baby bom is a st<»ie-age baby and in a decade or so has to be pulled up 
from a sbme-age morality to that of a civilised morality ; whereas, m the 
other hand, knowledge is cumulative and each age inherits the inventions, 
the homing and the institutions of its predecessors;” and he concludes 
that “ the proUem of problems for education is how to ^)eed up our ethics 
and to b ring than into line with our scientific knowledge.”^ 

The expression of the above view would be of less significance if it 
were not for the fact that the writer has put into a soitence what a large 
and growing number of peo[^ are thinking. There is, indeed, an increasing 
distnist of a system of education whose curricula are confined to secular 
subjects and a growing saue of the urgency of fostering in the mind of the 


1. T. Evenud M.A., in the Hibbert Journal, January, 1943. 
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pupil an awareness of spiritual and moral values ; of raising him as Mr. 
Everard puts it, from the morality of the stcHie-age to that of dvilisaticm. 
Evidence of this is widespread. A strcxig Committee ai^inted by the 
Presidoit of the Board of Education in 1941,^ found a very general feeling 
that Christianity could not be called a failure, because it had never been 
tried and an instinctive desire, particularly among the young that it should be 
tried “ both within and between the nations, and in no f(»mal and conven- 
tional manner.” They added that there was jevidence from the higher 
schods, the Universiries and various student and youth associaticms, that 
among the riring generation there was a movement of minds imiKitient of 
bare formularies, yet eager for the truth, “ a feding after God if haply they 
may find him.” They acc^ed as fundamental and true, the view express- 
ed by an earli^ Committee that no boy or girl could be counted as pro- 
l)erly educated, unless he or she had been made aware of a religious inter- 
Rvetation of life. 

Much had already been done by the leaders of the denominaticms to 
smooth away the difficulties due to doctrinal differences, by collaboration on 
an agreed syllabus ; and when, in July, 1943, the President of the Board 
of Education submitted to Parliament his scheme for the reorganisation of 
the educational system of the country, no feature of it excited more wide- 
spread interest than his proposal for giving religious education a more 
clearly ddined place in the life and work of the schools, and his declaration 
that in order to emphasise the! importance of the subject, provision would 
be made for the school day in all primary and secondary schools to b^in 
with a corporate act of worship. 

I have travelled far from my rustic seat on the stone paved terrace 
outside my window, as was, indeed, inevitable when my musings b^;an 
straying over the present plight of, and the future outlook for, the species to 
which was given— in a moment of sarcasm, it mijdit also be thought— the 
title of homo sapiens. The occasion of their doing so was, as I have ex- 
plained, the arrival of a letter which touched a chord of tmder memMy ; 
and it is to that letter that these discursive musings must be r^rded as the 
answer. 


I. Conunittee of the Secondary Schocd Examiiutions Council, under the Ghidr- 
nandiip of Sir Cyril Norwood. 
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I 

Just a century ago the great German historian Leopold Von Ranke wrote, 
“ I see a time coming when we shall build modem history no longer on the 
accounts even of contemporary historians, except where they possessed ori- 
ginal knowledge, much less on derivative writers ; but on the relatirms of 
eye-witnesses and the original documents.” 

The modem period of Indian history may be said, in <me sense, to have 
begun about the middle of the 17th century, — say the year 1658 when Shah 
Jahan’s reign ended at Delhi. At that time the ^xx:h of the Wars of Reli- 
gi(Mi having been closed by the Peace of Westphalia (1648) and the English 
Restoration (1660), the progressive peoples of western Europe were set free 
to direct all their energies to the expansion of eastern trade and the increase 
of thdr natirmal wealth ; the golden East was invaded by the hungry West, 
in the humble disguise of traders. The same thing happened in India again, 
but in an intoisified military form (soon leading on to pditical dmnination), 
after 1763, when the Seven Years’ War having come to an end, vast numbers 
of dmiobilised European soldiers turned their steps to this fabled land of 
wealth and i^ty, 

. Hai^ily for the student of Indian history, from about this year 1658 
has been preserved a class of our historical documents which exactly satisfy 
Ranke’s criterion, and they grow in volume and variety in the course of the 
next hundred years, till from 1763 onwards we have English and Froich, 
Persian and MdiSIthi— and though this last class is as yet little known and of 
muill size and range, Rajasttfiid,— reomrds which give us “ the relations of eye- 
witnesses.” These rdaticms naturally fall into two classes, namely {a)' offi- 
cial deqjatches or the letters of military commanders, governors and diplo- 
matic agents describing what they themselves have done or seen d«xie by their 
subordinates, and (6) news-r^rters’ accounts’ of what they have seen or 
heard done by others, i.&, things of exactly the same type as modem journa- 
listic 

Now, it is obvious that a wide can be administered from the cm- 
tre jonly by means of extensive letter-writing and calling for tegular local 
reports. 'This ncpessiW ^ as early as the Persian en^Hte of Darius, 
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about which we read, “ To each of the satraps a royal secretary (i.e., writer) 
was attached, who attended to the receipt and despatdi of the corre^xmdenoe 
between the king and the satrap.” {Cambridge Ancient History, iv, 197). The 
system was of still earlier origin, as we can judge from the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets ; it was one of the necessities of Nature. 

Coming down to India and to more modem times, we find a fully deve- 
loped recording system for thd first time under Akbar. Here again, we must 
distinguish between the Court diarist and the press-reporter (if the latter term 
can be used when there was no press and no publicity of the news, and the 
report was contained in a hand-written “ news-letter ” for perasal by, a private 
or royal patrcm). The tenth Ain of Book II describes a regular c^cer, the 
Recorder of Court incidents, whose duty^ was to attend the royal court daily, 
and “ write down the ordos and doings of His Majesty, whatever the heads 
of the departments r^rt, His Majesty’s remarics, appointments, gifts etc., 
the arrival of reports (from the provinces) and the minutes therecm, extra- 
ordinary phenomena, harvest, etc.” {Ain-i-Akbari, tr. i. 258). The example 
thus set by the Mu£^l Emperors was imitated by their vassal {M-inces, many 
of whom still maintain an ofliicer called the parcha-wald, for writing down 
the most trivial details of the daily doings of the Raja or Nawab and the 
occurrences of their dait>ar. 

From the capital the system was spread to the provinces. When in De- 
cember 1579, Akbar divided his empire into twelve subahs and organised a 
regular and uniform administration for them, he appointed to each province, 
in addition to the governor, the diwan, the bakhshi (in^)ector of the forces), 
the judge, etc., also a WaqS^vis or Recorder of events. {Akbarndmah, tr. 
iii. 413). A little later, one of his highest councillors suggested to Akbar that 
“ a daily jcmmal of events should be obtained frcrni all the cities and towns.” 
(Akbamamah, tr. iii, 559). Jahangir oxitinued this arrangement and highly 
praised iL remarking, “Much gain and great advantage are to be brought 
about by it, and information is acquired about the world and its inhabitants. ” 
{Ttuuk-i-Jahangiri, tr. i, 247). 


II 

In the Persian language we have a profusion of de^tches from local 
ofiSdals and commanders of detachments or q)edally deputed agents sent to 
the Central Government at Delhi. A de^tch aimouncing a military success 
was technically called a Fath-namah or “ letter of victory ”. These, as may be 
easily imagined, were often highly exaggerated in tooe.^ The English Rader 


1. Done by a body of 14 derks, two by rotation atfiwAing 
'2. And sometimes falafied as to facts, e.g., when a victmy was " written in the 
name of ” or in other words, officially ascribed to a prince and not to ^ geaend 
who really wm it 
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may lemember a ludicrous example of such perversion of facts in a famous 
work of fiction, Haji Baba of Japahan. I have found tmth outdoing fiction 
in point of exaggeration, among the de^tches of one of Aurangzib’s grand* 
sons, Mpi^-ud-din, to that Emperor, penned by munshi Mfidho RSm. The 
most sober and reliaUe accounts of victories in the Persian language are the 
de^tches of Mirza Rajah Jai Singh I in his campaigns against Shivaji and 
Adil Shah (1665-16(56), written by his Secretary Udiiaj. The exagg^tkm 
of numbers in documents of this class and in the historical rutrratives based 
on, them, may be explained away, as a natural defect of the mentality of that 
age and not cases of deliberate falsification. The Cambridge Medieval His- 
lory, in commenting on the numbers alleged to have been engaged in the 
Crusades, justly remarks, “all these general estimates are merely pictorial 
in character ! ” (V. 297). 

Except in this cm point of numbers, the military despatches in the Per- 
sian language are often of the highest degree of accuracy and rich in signi- 
ficant details. On the last battle of Panipat (1761), I have found two 
Persian narratives of contemporaries— though not strictly de^tches— no way 
inferior in clearness and correctness to the best European historical despatdi- 
es ; these are Kfishirfij’s diary of what he saw and did as an eye-witness and 
the “ Life of Najib-ud-daula !’ writtoi by Sayyid Nur-ud-din Husain, the agent 
of ex-wazir Ghfizi-ud-din Imfid-ul-mulk, who was very close to the scene and 
in the know of everything. These two more than compensate us for the lack 
of “press-reports” (dkhbar) (m that historic battle. 

Every high official, both civil and military,— these two categwies were 
often fused into one, — and every vassal prince |of the Empire of Delhi, and 
even the French mercenary captains (like £>e Boigne and Perrcm), besides the 
Briti^ Resists at the courts of the Indian Powers, — kq>t a munshi or 
Persian secretary for writing all hia letters to the Indian princes and their 
own Indian subordinates (exc^t inside the same Rajput State), and also for 
interpreting the Peruan letters and news-reports (akhbdr) that reached him. In 
almost every case, these munskis kept with themsdves copies of the letters 
which they wrote for their masters and others, afterwards collected them toge- 
ther, in a dassified form, added a fcnmal preface and cdophon, and sent them 
forth into the world as examines of their literary skill. This ocdlected form 
has preserved many letters of the highest historical importance fnnn the loss 
to whidi stray documents are subject. We owe thanks to the literary vanity 
of these writers. 

Ill 

Berides the despatdies of high dficers to their royal nuwteis, we have in 
the same Peruan language, a very much larger number of documents ocm- 
sis&ig oi Court-diaries and news-r^rts,— the latter two forming really one 
and tits dlfiss. Akhbdrdt-i-Parbdr-i-mu'^ is the ^)ecial name of the 
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reports of the occurrences and sayings at the public darbSr of the Delhi Em- 
peror, talfffn down <m the spot and transmitted to the writers’ aibeent 
employers. Similar reports of the dorbar proceedings and news circulating 
at the Court or camp of the NawSb of Oudh, toe NiaSm of HaidaiSbad, 
Sindhia, Holkar, Ranjit Sit^h of Lahore, etc. were taken down and sent off 
by the scribes posted there to their masters. 

Every prince of the blood, provincial governor general or vassal prince, 
when absent from toe imperial Court used to employ a writer (waqi'a-navis) 
to write and send to him rqwrts of the doings and speeches at his Sovereign’s 
court. Similarly, in the reverse direction, there were posted imperial agents 
at the proviiKial headquarters^ and the camps of generals detached on cam- 
paigns, charged with the duty of sending to the Central Governmoit periodi- 
cal reports of local occurrences, which were often read out openly at toe 
Emperor’s daily darbar and thus got incorporated in the AkhbdrSt-i-DarbSr-i- 
tnu'dla. 

These Government news-writers were of three classes, in the most deve- 
loped form of the Mughal intelligence department : (1) Waqi'a-navis, (2) 
Sawanih-nigar, and (3) Kufia-navis or harharah. The Waqi'a-navis was the 
more regular and public reporter of the two, while the Sawanik-nigar was 
of the nature of a secret reporter on important cases only ; toe latter was 
intended to be a spy and a check on the former ! At a later stage, as a check 
on this chedc (namely the Satvdnih-nigar), a third set of spies were appoint- 
ed, called Khufia-navis (or secret-writers). These last, in the late 18to cen- 
tury, were popularly called karharahs, though this term usually means 
‘ couriers of news ’ or mail-runners. The Kkufia-navis was a most omfiden- 
tial agent. He reported to the imperial wazir on local events without any 
communicati<m with the authorities of the {dace, who often did not even 
know his name. The news-reports were sent to an officer of the Central 
Government named toe Darogka of Dak Ckauki, i.e. Superintendent of Posts 
and Intelligence, who handed them unopened to the Wazir for submission to 
toe Emperor. 

Owing to toe paucity and hi^ price of hand-made paper in those days 
and the necessity of minimising the load of the letter-carriers (who travelled 
in pairs, called juri, and carried the letters endosed in bamboo cylinders called 
nolo),— these akhbar or waqSi sheets were made extremdy terse, todr lang- 
uage pared down to the bare txmes of the facts and figures. But on occa- 
sions of greater importance or interest they w^e liberal of descriptkm. 
Indeed, these reporters, by long practice of the jnrofesskmal craft, had deve- 
loped quite a modem journalistic sense of " news value ” and never failed to 


. 1. Secret news-reporters appointed from toe cai^tal to toe provinoes were an 
important elemmit of ^ administration of toe Abbasid Khtdifs. (Comb. Med, His,, 
W. 283). 
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r^prat in detail any marvellous or unnatural occurrence, which illustrated the 
credulity and taste of that age. Tte diplomatic rqxirts in the Marathi 
language, in the late 18th century, are an exceptkxi to this rule of brevity, 
and they give us full information, as I shall describe later. 

Of these imperial court news-letters we possess a vast mass, sent to the 
Rajahs of Jaipur by their Darbar agent, dating from the accession of Aurang- 
zib (1658) till about 1730. These were written on small slips of papa:, 
about 6} inches by 4 inches, one sheet for each day. Sometimes there is no 
entry except the date and the remark, “ His Majesty did not hold the morning 
darbSr ” or “ His Majesty did not hold the evening darbSr.” When the events 
were numerous, more than one slip was used for that day. Of the mass of 
these news-letters that came to Amber (the old capital of the Jaipur State), 
ladles covering 26 years were borrowed by Lt.-Col. James Tod more than 
a century ago and deposited by him in the library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland (in Londcm). The remainder, covering 
the other years of Aurangzib’s Img reign of 51 lunar years, (with gaps for 
a few years){ are preserved in the Jaipur State record office. These kater 
have been recently sorted, repaired, and ct^ied. Similar AkhbdrSt-i-Datbar-i- 
Mud' a (i.e., Delhi imperial Court diaries) are found in small batches, here 
and there, but of a much later date than the Jaipur collection, e.g., 36 days of 
the year 1743 in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, and a larger number, 
covering the years 1753-56, in the Pe^was’ daftar, Poona. 

The Jaipur archives possess, in addition to these reports of the Emperor's 
Court, another class of reports, entitled SiShS-i-Hazur, which record the 
occurroices and speeches at the camp or court of the Rajahs of Jaipur. These 
are of great value too, because the Jaipur Rajahs had, since the da 3 rs of Akbar, 
played a very important part in the general history of the Mugjutl Empire. 
Unfortunately these papers have not been as yet cq>ied. 

IV 

A change in the contents and importance of these diaries of the imperial 
Court of Delhi was caused in the latter half of the 18th century by the revo- 
lutkm in the fortunes of the Mughal dynasty. At the end of the year 1759, 
the T ^HahShi fell under an eclipse, when after the murder of the Empom: 
Alamgir II, his heir Ali Gauhar (Shah Alam II) became a fugitive and a 
political pensKHier or prisoner of the British, and did not return to Ddhi 
till January 1772. Again, at the end of 1784 he took Mahadji Sindhia as his 
protector and regent, so that the coitre of gravity of Ddhi politics shifted 
from the capital to the caim> of Sindhia, the Enqieror'B ke^[)er, and des- 
patehes in the Marathi language rose to primary importance. 

The supreme value of these court-diaries to Indian history, wilt be illus- 
trated here by one exaim^, in which light from . every other source fails us. 
It is yrdl known thgt Recording to the popular traditipn in Rajputana the 
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of Mirza Rajah Jai Sinj^ I (1667) was caused by poison administeied 
by his second son, Kirat Sin{^, in consequence of whidi accusation the 
Kadihwa nobles have ever since that year debarred Kirat Singh’s brandi of 
their loyal family (the house of Kama) from ad(^ion as heir to the throne 
of Jaipur in the case of a failure o{ natural heir, (See Tod’s Rajasthan, 
Annals of Amber, Vol. ii, Ch. 1, the «id). I was the first to prove (in 1907) 
from contemporary Persian sources that at the time of Mirza Rtjah’s death 
at Burhinpur, it was ascribed to poisoning by his munshi Uditfij, and Kirat 
Singh far from having been the murderer, himsdf led the infuriated Kachhwa 
soldiery in an attack rm Udiraj for avenging his father’s death on the culprit. 
And now, two court akhbdrSts of this very time give the true facts of that 
great Rajah’s death,— quite a natural one and under circumstances which are 
quite credible. These documoits had lain in the Jaipur archives, untouched 
and ungarbled ever since they were written in Sq)tember and October 1667, 
and they have been brought to light only recently (1940). I translate them 
here (from Persian). 


News of the Imperial Court 

27th Rabi’-ul-awwal, regnal year 10th = 6th September, 1667. 

‘Aqil Khan reported to the Emperor, — “ Isfandiyfir Beg, who had been 
a^iointed as a bailiff to conduct Mir^ Rajah Jai Singh' to Lfihor, has written 
a letter to me to say that, at the time when Mirzfii Rajah started from Bur- 
hanpur for the imperial court, he fell down from his horse, received very 
severe injuries to his leg, and died on the Burhinpur road . . . . ” The Em- 
peror remarked, “ He was a capable ofiiicer of the Crown and a hig^y trust- 
worthy Rajah (Rajah-i-‘umda i'tiqad.”). 

News op the Imperial Court 

22nd Jamadi-ul-awwal, r. yr. 10th = 30th October, 1667. 

The Emperor asked Kirat Singh, the son of the late Mirzfi Rajah Jai 
Singh, “ How was the deceased Rajah wounded in ^ leg ? ” He replied, 
" One day as he was mounting to the back of his elephant, the foot of the 
ladder was not properly planted, and so the leg of the Rajah was injured. 
Prom that day his illness began and in a few days he died.” 

Here is a piece of novel intelligence from a Marathi rqxnt 

Laia Sevak Ram was the agent of the Peshwa’s Government at the Court 
of the GovemcR General of Bengal. On 11th November 1784 he wrote a 
letter to NBna Fadnis, which gives some details of Warroi Hastings’ last visit 
to Benares which are not to be found elsewhere. I translate eictracts from 
this Maifithi de^tdi below. 

” At Lucknow the Bade SShib (G. G.)— [alarmed at the news of Ma- 
badji Sindhift having brought the Emperor Shfih ‘Alam und^ tus control], 
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by all kinds of means btou^t Prince Jawan Bakbt (eldest son of Shih ‘Akun) 
under his own influence, and came back with him to Benares. On 
S^rtetniber, he paid a visit to the ShflhzSda [Jawfln Bakht] hdd a secret con- 
sultation vrith him for three hours, and summmung Nawflb Sfl‘dat Ali Khan, 
the brother of the Wazir [of Oudh], presented himtothe Prince ... Huitday 
the Bade Sahib got the Prince’s elephant ready, seated Sa’dat Ali in the back 
seat (khawasi), brought him to the Cyan bapi in Benares city, where the 
Emperor Alamgir had obstructed a mosque on the original site of the Vi^- 
veshvar tonple, and made him perform his namflz there. Next day (should 
be 24th September], for witnessing the Vijaya Dashami show, the Bade 
Sahib taking Sadat Ali Khan, [Ghulam] Ali Khan and (the Shkhzida’s 
maternal uncle) Akbar Ali Khan, and ten or twelve English ofihcers on ele- 
phants, came to the Add of Chitrakut, where the RamlikL is celebrated w(m- 
derfuUy well — In this city is the mansion of Dundfl Bhagat, the diwSn 
of Rajah Qiait Singh, in which his wife and children reside. Some mischiev- 
ous person told the Bade Sahib that two hrors of Rupees in ca^ lay hidden 
in the diwan’s house. The Bade Sahib placed a guard over the house and 
had the floor dug up for seven days ; he also caused the ancient seat of 
Sadashiv near the (^vardhan hillock to be dug up for ten or twelve days. 
But nothing was discovered at either i^ace. So, the Bade Sahib has been 
put to great diame. All the LSlas of the city are alarmed. In fact, this 
Government is in great straits for numey on account of its indd)tedness. In 
the Engli^ dominiwis up to Benares, there are 15 to 20 thousand Telingas 
(musketeers) forming two campoos ; their pay has been in arrears for seven 
or eight months.” 


V 

It may be here remarked toat the news-letters froto Delhi and other 
important cities in Upper India, even when written for the English Council 
at Calcutta or the Maratha Governments of Poona, Ujjain (Sindhifl) and 
Maheshwar (Ahalya Bai Holkar), were all composed in Persian, though their 
covering letters were in English or Marathi. On arrival they were translated 
into FjigHah (or Marathi) by the Persian department of the respective Gov- 
ernments. Persian (and latterly Urdu) was the ofScial language at Jaipur 
and Alwar, till our own days. The British in India, as wdi as the PYoich 
adventurers who made money in Hindustan in the 18th century, were great 
collectors of these new^reports though written fm others, and their cdlections 
have eseqred destruction by having been sent to Londmi and Paris. There 
are several thousand sudi sheets (all towards the very end of the 18th century 
and the &Bt eig^hteen years of the 19th) in the Brit^ hfeseum and the India 
Office Lftcary, London ; a few in Paris, and a very valuable Miundd’s diary 
ot Coi. Gamac’a campaign in Malwa against Mtdiadli Sinffiiia (178&81) in 
tlw Librmy. Oatod Cbmd Martin,, ffie famous Pfendi engines 
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in Oudh service, made a coliectitxi of over 1,500 sheets (1781-85) which 
is now in the British Museum ; and ti^ Lalsot campaign of Mahadji Sindhia 
(1787) is copiously illlustrated by two reports daily — one from Mahadji’s 
camp in Rajputana and the other from the Enqieror’s darbar in Delhi, — 
throughout the three mcmths without a break. 

The mchbdrats containing news of Ranjit Singh of Labor, .(referring to 
his early years, before 1814) have been mostly translated into Enjdish and 
published by the Panjab (Government, under Professor Ganett’s editorship. 
The other Persian akhbarats (bepnning of the 19th century) in the Peshwas’ 
dafter await study and publication. I know of only one other very large 
collection of Persian akhbai&ts in India, namely those that reached Kai6 the 
Poona envoy at the Court of Haidarabad, ranging from 1772 to the end of 
the century ; but these too await study and even unveiling. 

VI 

The historical records in the Marathi language that can be rightly called 
primary sources, all belong to the 18th century ; they fall into three divisions : 
(a) despatches, (b) envoys’ reports, and (c) news sheets. The first of these 
two differ from each other in many important respects, thou^ they are both 
written by officials to their masters. 

The historical letters in the Persian language are clearly marked off from 
those in Marathi, by certain features. First, the latter class are almost always 
careless about dates ; most of the Marathi letters omit the year and many 
even the month ; while in several of thm the writer gives no date at all and 
we have to infer it from the context, or in exceptional cases, when an exact 
man like Nang Fadnis carefully endorsed them on the top comer with the 
date of their arrival, from that information. Besides this defect, one cannot 
hdp feeling that the Marathi records, both of the (a) and (c) categories, 
are too ccmcise, scrappy and very often obscure by reason of their extreme 
brevity and their writers’ lack of literary skill. The degant art of the Persian 
munshis does not seem to have been admired or cultivated in the arid Deccan 
plateau. 

'The Marathi official records, for all practical purposes are ocHifined to 
those of the Peshwas, i.e., the Poona Government, while the extant recmrds of 
Gwalior, Indore and Baroda are very scanty and unimportant from the wider 
historical outkxdc when we go to the period before 18(X> a.d. After that year, 
records in the English language gain primacy in quantity and quality, even 
for Maharashtra’s internal affairs. 

The State records of the Pfeshwas are disposed between two places,— in 
the PeOmaA' Daftar, Poona, down to 1774 and in the Mmavli Daftar of flw 
viUage of Menavli, in the Satara di^rkt, after that year. The latter legit!* 
maldy belonged to the Peshwas’ Government ; but when Nflifl Fadnk during 
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his long years of supreme power in the Poona Government, received all the 
de^tches that came from the subordinate officials of that Government, he 
kept them in his own private residence, and these after his death (in 18(X)) 
were removed to his village home at Menavli by his widow. The former col- 
lection is also enriched by a large number of papers of historical inqx>rtance 
found among the private records of historical families, which were seized by 
the In§m Commission and brought to the Poona Alienaticxi Office, whence 
they were never returned to their true owners. The cream of the Poona 
archives has been sifted, properly arranged and published by the Bombay 
(Government in 45 volumes (7801 pages), as Selections from the Pesimas’ 
Daftar, edited by Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai. 

But here news-letters are very few and seldom of the regular ikhbarat 
type. The so-called Peshwas’ Diaries are not at all diaries in the English sense 
of the term, but only accounts of daily income and expenditure, which how- 
ever occasionally give an indirect information of great value. The Peshwas’ 
itineraries, which are very full and accurately dated, are bare lists of dates 
and place-names, and valuable only as enabling us to form a correct dceleton 
of their movements and marches. 


VII 

We now pass on to the last section of primary sources in the Marathi 
language for the 18th century (really its latter half only), namely the envoys’ 
rqx>rts. These are as superior to documents of the same class in the Per- 
sian language as ordinary Persian military despatches and news-reports are 
to their Marathi rivals. In these Marathi envoys’ letters we find a mastery 
of expression, clearness and cogency of language, and power of reporting long 
discussions accurately and with an eye for the essential points caily, — ^which 
are a pleasing omtrast to the Persian Secretaries’ sickening rhetorical flourish- 
es, bombastic flattery of their own sovereigns, and excessive verbosity in con- 
sequence of which the few relevant facts have to be dug out of a heap of 
words. I have in mind here the letters of Apaji Ram DflUiolkar and SadA- 
siv Dinkar, NBn& Fadnis’s agents in Sindhia’s camp, and in a lesser degree, 
but less cmly to these two, the despatches of Mahadev Govind Hingane, the 
Poona, envoy at the Delhi Emperor’s Court. 

The first two of these writers, I may be pardoned for saying it, were no 
whit inferior in literary power or skill in observation to the Venetian ambas- 
sadors whose despatdies from the Court of Tudor England are so highly 
valued in Eurr^. 'Their positirxi was delicate and they had to use consi- 
derable tact at every st^ and weigh their words carefully, as there was an 
almost intoleraUe tenskxi for long years between their master and the Court 
to whidi wore accredited. 'Their prose style is an object of study and 
admiration. We find no case of deqatches being written by them in a code 
(ank-pallavi}; tberefone^ no cyjdier being available, th^ had at times to use 
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a veiled language, and yet not so veiled as to baffle their masters. Many of 
their ocmtractions we can easily interpret with a little detailed knowledge of 
the history of the time and place. E.g., ga-kar-atmak (name banning with 
G) stands for Govind Rao ; m-kat in the particular context for the NMm. 
Holkar’s officials deputed to Sindhia’s camp complain against the latter as 
“ our friend ” ! and so on. Hari-bhaktas stands for the Marathas (pious 
Hindus !) Some code-names of persons and places, especially with reference 
to British India, were used, and Parasnis has printed a key to them. 

The extant envoys’ despatches are from the agents at the courts or camps 
of the Delhi Emperor, Mahadji Sindhia, Ahalya Bai Holkar, the Maharajah 
of Jodhpur, the Nizam, Tipu Sultan, the Governor General at Calcutta, the 
Portuguese Government of Goa, — ^the last three of the above list being rather 
meagre in number. The Marathi de^atches written by Daulat Rao Sindhia 
and his officers and the news-letters in the same language written by agents 
in Poona that reached Pandit lalji BaMl Gulgul^. Sindhia’s “ Resident ” at 
Kota, are of first-rate in^rtance for the years 1792-1803, and compensate 
us for the closing of the Menavli daftar in 1794,— -though the earlier portion 
of these Kota archives down to the year 1791 is meagre and scrappy in the 
information it gives. A sdection from this source under the expert editor- 
ship of Rao Bahadur Govind Sakh&ram Sardesai, is being arranged for publi- 
cation as soon as the war clouds are dispersed. 



SAKUNTALA, THE CHILD OF NATURE 

By 

Dr. S. K. BELVALKAR, M.A., ph.d. 

The English poet Wordsworth speaks of a certain Lucy in these words : 

Three years she grew in sun and shower, 

Then Nature said, “A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown. 

This child I to myself will take ; 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 

" Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse ; and with me 
The girl in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower. 

Shall feel an over-seeing power 
To kindle or restrain.” 

In another poem conqxised “ A few miles above Tintem Abbey ” the same 
poet tells us how he was prone to recognise- 

In Nature and the language of sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

while in his poem styled “ The Excursion ” he has delineated several aspects 
or stages of the relatitm that can subsist between Man and Nature. Critics 
are agreed that what Wordsworth affords us in these and other poems of his 
are not so many examples of what is known as the Pathetic Fallacy, whereby 
man sinqdy transfers his own feelings, emotions and sentiments to “ inani- 
mate ” objects. The thoughts and impulses that Man is apt to derive fnnn 
Nature, she really has the power to communicate to him, because between 
Nature and Man there is at work one self-same soul or spirit, so that an in- 
ward communimi between the two is as readily and legitimately possiUe as 
between two sympathising human friends ; and for such communion, there is 
not always required the use of articulate language. 

Hie phiIoe(H>hical basis of the above *' Theory of Nature ” which Words- 
worth is known to have believed in and prcunulgated, comes very near to the 
view-point of India’s own Ved&ita Philosophy, which asserts that one and the 
same Atman pervades men, animals, plants and the whole cneation. That 
this was Kalidasa’s own creed goes without saying ; but if a poetic proof of it 
be necessary, die most convincing would be the speedi of Urvafl (FfAfomor- 
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vaiiyam. Act IV, passage 57, Pandit’s edition), who, cursed to become a 
creeper and subsequently restored to her original form, has preserved for us 
a record of her experience as a creeper* * : 

*WT MWtlftfdWW: ^ *l|RnT: I ] 

In fact, with the Hindu belief in Transmigration of the Soul, this can be 
accepted as the normal experience in such matters, so that it is possible to 
assert that objects in Nature can feel and communicate their thoughts just as 
well as human beings.' The most apposite example of the kind, however, is 
to be found in SakuntaE, the heroine of KllidSsa’s AbhijHaiuMkuntata, who 
was every inch a true Child of Nature, and whom the Poet has not merely 
described in words, but has u^ered before us in flesh and blood and made 
he'r speak and feel and act in the way such a child would normally feel and 
act : and that constitutes the real interest of the following investigation. 

Bom of MenakS, the Heavenly Nymph, from sage Vi4v3mitra, whose 
fierce penance led the apprehensive Lord of Heaven (Indra) to send down 
the Nymph to tempt him and fmstrate his penances, the mother abandons 
the infant in the forest and returns to Heaven. Thus left forlorn, the birds 
of the air take pity upon her and feed her, until she is found by sage Kanva, 
who names her &ikuntala (lit. ‘ fed by birds’) and adopts her as his foster- 
child. 

As companions of her childhood, sage Kauva assigned to his foster-child 
not only the two friends Anasuya and Priyarhvada — whose names sufficiently 
indicate their carefully contrasted diaracter— but the creepers MSdhavI, Ati- 
muktaldf and, above all, Sakuntalfi’s creeper-sisterf Navamalika, fondly named 
“Grove’s Moonlight’’; the Bakula, Kelara, Sahakara (mango) and other 
trees planted and tended with care and kindness ; the deer, antelopes, pea- 
cocks, swans, cuckoos and cakravSkas ; not to mention the Sylvan Deities. To 
assiduously tend, water, feed and minister to the comforts of all these inmate 
of the A§rama (besides the welcoming of occasional guests) was by Kajgiva 
enjoined as a daily task upon iSakuntala, who soon grew to like that task, 
and find therein the real joy of service : compare^ : 

w i [sr 

< i igft4l<i t I 9 ^ 1 ] 

or the well-known stanza’' of Kanva in Act IV— 

qii SI sww aRi ^ 

siBITt zi wat ^ sn «IIWH I 

« N.B.— For the convenience of readers not so familiar with the originaf words 
of Kfilidfisa, I have numbered the text-quotations in the essay seriatim, and trans- 
lated them into English at the end. 

t La(fibahiiqi& : cf. Asy&h ahaih tvayi ca samprati vltadntab. If* In regard 
to her, and, now, in regard to thyself also, I have become freed of all anxiety.'*] 
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^ qfiirai ii 

All thes^ her comrades of the animal and vegetable kingdom became, each 
one of them, instinct with a life and an individuality of his own no less dis* 
tinctive than that of Anasuya or Priyarhvada. Naturally, they called forth 
from iSakuntala acts of service and friendliness varying with the varying cir- 
cumstances of each. Thus the creepers had not only to be daily watered and 
nurtured, but, whenever they showed signs of budding youth, they had to be 
mated with befitting trees ; or if they, like Sakuntala herself subsequently, 
did not wait foi< the elders, but made it a svayamvara or mating by self- 
choice, they had at least to be felicited upon their great good fortune. So 
too, the tender fawns needed particular care when, chewing blades of grass for 
the first time, they injured their tender mouths. There was one such in parti- 
cular that had lost its mother at birth ; and Sakuntala took upon herself the 
office of a mother to this youngling, fondly naming it Dirghapafiga (lit. long- 
eyed) and tenderly applying the Ingudl oil to its injured lips and, in fact, 
discharging for him all the functions of a loving mother, just as Dame Nature 
had done in the case of Sakuntala herself when mother Menaka had heartless- 
ly abandoned her. Compare Sakuntala’s words^ in Act IV— 

^ I ft tf I sjorofti? ft®tr 

TjRTi ^ ft g>icir^ ftpaiwft I [toi ft 

*Rr ^ 5iRrftRtft®Jift I ] 

or, the stanza preceding, where Kai^va feelingly describes how iSakuntala used 
to tend the orphaned youngling^ : 

!|55 w tfts qe r i 

^ !| II 

In consequence of such a omstant and continuous exchange of sympathy 
and service, Sakuntala and all these companions of hers, human and others, 
were expected to exhibit a perfect undei^nding of each other’s needs and 
moods, divining and anticipating each other’s thoughts and hastening to fur- 
ther and fulfil each other’s wishes expressed or suppressed. It was nothing 
strange, therefore, that Priyaihvadfi could read correctly Sakuntala’s inner- 
most thoughts as the latter empties her pitcher into the basin of Vanajyotsni 
and gazes at her wistfully* : 

I zipiift ftftftri ^3^ wfMW I l 

am aigiSft qiaftn aift aiwtp^ tut ft awwt ai^ 

ft aftjt ft I • fWift ftftftti qg f W f fffftwwftfpi 
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I I w wwitwn 31^^ 'n#T #rar, arft siw 

8TRH5it^f^ Jrt 5^1^ t ] 

But, is it not equally legitimate to inquire whether Vanajyotsna, Sakuntala’s 
"creeper-sister”, could not have done the same? So too — to take another 
illustration — if Anasuya and Priyarhvadia were capable of devising ways and 
means for bringing the Hero and the Heroine together by the expedient of 
Sakuntala’s love-letter, which Priyamvada was to deliver into Dui$yanta’s 
hands'— 

fftar % fwat qisRE?^ t [ff SFwWlftrf 

m arrftwifft i >— 


would not the Bakula or the Kesara tree or the creeper Vanajyotsna think 
of accomplishing something in the same line to bring about a similar result ? 
That these would be no idle questions to ask in regard to Sakuntala’s A§rama 
companions as Kilidasa himself paints them, follows from the circumstance 
that later, when Sakuntala starts to go to her husband’s house, it is not only 
Anasuya and Priyamvada that get together for the occasion au^icious deco- 
rations like* — 




not forgetting that garland of Bakula [Kesara] flowers which, we are told, 
Anasuya had specially set aside for the occasion* : 


onftipwgjnt? ipr 

*n? ^[^]*nfe3n I [ 

5Frap5Rtjin 15t%<n *wi ?fa[%OT]Jnfe!Fr i ] — 


but, as Kalidasa purposely tells us, even the A§rama trees had sent their own 
real (not imaginary) marriage presents*® : 



This is my problem number 1. 

Similarly, if, before encouraging SakuntalS’s passion for Du^yanta, Ana- 
sQya and Priyaihvada are so anxiously debating amongst themselves as to 
whether the King can prove a deserving object foi* fiakuntalA’s love** : 

I eimm ^ vsum m # 

I tn ^ i [ai<i^ I ^4Mii|ism 
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and subsequently, when the King himself actually and imexpectedly ai^)ear8 
on the scene, if the same companions are seen to take, on their own part, 
all precautions to ensure a successful sequel to the love-intrigue by observ- 
ing“ : 

«r ^ ft? I [ ^*iw I ^swir Kxm: i *wr h: 

»RP5RiMt«ii 51 5wft ?rm i ]— 

are we not entitled to expect that some other companions of iSakuntala from 
the plant or animal life ought to have been shown by the Poet as being 
capable of exhibiting an equal solicitude for Sakuntala’s future welfare? 

This is my problem number 2. 

Finally, in that well-known and lavishly praised parting scene in Act IV, 
wherein we see the whole Nature grieving at the impending separation from 
iSakuntala^® : 

[ q foq TK qi S g TI I 5^- 

55dT: » ] — 

and where, to forestall the dreaded consequences of the curse of Durvdsas, the 
two friends, at the final moment of parting, remind Sakuntal^ of the ring of 
Dusyanta, casually deisiring her to make use of it if and when needed, but 
unwisely keeping from Sakuntali all knowledge of the curse on the flimsy 
pretext of saving her some present griefs* : 

' fSPKWft I ] — 

and wherein even father Kaiova, possessing as he did the Prophet’s pre* 
vision* of the great ordeal of grief and suffering through which his daughter 
was destined to pass, would not yet convey to her any indication or warning, 
not only in the text-book advice that he specifically reads to her^® : 

etc.— 

but even thrcnigh that most stoically conceived message to the King*^ which he 
dictates seated under the shade of the obliging Kslravrksa : 

WWllWPlWrt ^ rlBl, I — 

begging for his dauf^ter no vedal concessions, but merely an equality of 
q>portttnities and freedmn to work out her own destiny : 


'Compare MSifca's words** in Act VI!— qq; IWWq • 
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«IRWTWcl: It 5T «S nsM qtJfaifiTi W 

In this parting scene, I repeat, where we see iSakuntala heedlesdy inarching, 
so to say, right to the very brink of the precipice in a mood of confident hope- 
fulness,* her friends and father alike conspiring (although from different mo- 
tives) to keep her utterly in ignorance of the gravity and imminence of the 
dangers lowering over her head— the father in particular vainly endeavouring 
to suppress his sombre thoughtsf— why should we not suppose that some 
of the sub-human friends of the Heroine could have sympathetically caught up 
the innermost thoughts of the Sage and found for them, in their own language 
of lodes, signs and movements, an expression which could have, at least mo- 
mentarily, touched the fringe of Sakuntala’s consciousness, even though it 
might have subsequently been driven out of it by sbme extraneous circum- 
stance, so that when she reaches the court of Du^yanta she remains abso- 
lutely unprepared for the stortn that is to descend upon her with a tragic crash ? 

This is my problem number 3. 

Now, my study of Kfilidlasa’s Abhijhana§akuntala all these years has 
fully convinced me that if, instead of the Sakuntala of our uncritically edited 
text-books, we had before us the real original Sakuntala as KalidSsa wrote 
it, all the above problems would meet their instant and correct solutions. 
Such an edition is, however, not yet within sight.! The problem of the Ur- 
Sakuntala deserves to be tackled in the same manner irt which the allied 
Mahabharata problem is being tackled, the underlying principles of textual 
reconstruction being the same in both cases, with this important difference 
that, while in constituting the present critical text of the B. O. R. Institute’s 
edition of the Great Epic, what is known as “ Higher Criticism ” comes very 
rarely in evidence, this will have to be more frequently appealed to in the case 
of KfilidSsa’s Magnum Opus, because, speaking relatively, the problem in the 


* Compared I I 

fff ir ] 

t The best evidence of the state of Kanva’s mind is the stanza'* : 

sijr w qifff 

fiRiait ST pf gt sw fts qfi t II 

Ilyich, although designed to comfort and cheer up &dcunta]3, is still thrown into 
the plaintive, dirge-like Hario! metre. That this is the Poet's conscious hit, should 
follow from the circumstance that there occur only three stanzas in the Play thrown 
into this particular metre, and they have each its own raison ffitro. 

tl tried to evoke the interest of the "Vikrama Bi-Millennium Cel^rations" 
for it, but without much success* 
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Play is unitary and far less complicated. For obvious limitatms of space I 
shall not attempt the indicated textual reconstitution here, but ccmtent mysdf 
with the demonstration that, assuming the correctness of the reccxistituted toct, 
we are able to deduce therefrom a conduct on the part of the Nature-com- 
panions of iSakuntal^ which is just what one is led to expect if KBUd&sa, 
like the true Hindu that he was, had regarded objects in Nature as being 
instinct with life and sentiency. 

In a paper I contributed in 1925 to Sir Asutosh Moc^erjee Silver Jubilee 
Volume, Orientalia, Pt. 2, pp. 349-359, I put forth the view that the order 
of the speeches in Act I of the AbkijnmaSakmtala from the speech behind 
the curtain of the Heroine^® ; 

frf: fiPRre«l: I ] 

to the point where the bee emerges from Vanajyotsn&’s basin^^ : 

awt I qtlsnfeat afNw trapf if i 

[ srd I qR r «3 ^ ^^< n t i 4» n fe<wgKfw i ^ Jf HfsdsPwSIf i ] 

has gone wrong in the current editions of the Play. The Bengali recension 
here gives 35 speeches, the Ka4mirian recenaon 27, and the Devanagar! cum 
South-Indian recension advocated by Cappeler, only 22. The story given by 
these sets of passages falls into three moments : the loosening of SakuntalS’s 
tight garment (Valkalaiithitikaram), Sakuntala’s approaching the Kesara tree 
up(m a supposed beckoning from the tree (Kesarasamipagammay*: 

1^ I "i i 

and Sakuntala’s watering the NavamSlika creeper {NavamalikSaHcana). 
The available printed editions give the ValkalaSithiBkaraifa before the Kesa- 
rasamipagatnana. Only the recension contained in the unique^ birch-bark MS., 
Bombay Govt. Collection, No. 192 of 1875-76 (now deposited in the B. O. R. 
Institute), gives precedence to the Kesarasampagamana. The same MS. also 
tells us (through a stage-direction) that the King had concealed himself bdiind 
this very Kesara tree. No wonder, in that case, if the Kesara tree got con- 
fused by the unexpected presence of a stranger, and becktMied sista* Sakuntald 
(whose assigned task it was to attend to all A4rama victors) to his side. For, 
why should Sakuntal& have interpreted the slight flutter in the leaves of the 
Kesara, caused by a stray breeze, as the tree’s call to her? Not a blade of 
grass can move without some purpose : that was the Hindu Poet’s article of 
faitiL KSlidasa elsewhere tells us, in so many words, that trees are in the habit 
of making birds (and, let us add, bees and nnovementr of leaves) as vehicles of 
their though : compare** — 
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II 

When Sakuntata approaches the Kesara tree, that movement is described in 
the editions by the stage-direction Tatka karoti [Does accordingly] ; the birch- 
bark MS. alone makes it, RajHak sathnikarsam agacchati jlfApproaches the 
presence of the King]. The ensuing comparison of the Heroine to a creeper 
by the side of this tree** — 

JEW 31? ftar 8is| [jjpra: 

W^ n fW I 5 RIRRW SlfiHnfit I ] 

gains in suggestive value only if the King is behind the tree ; and the Valkda- 
MtkiRkarasfa effected while the Heroine is so near the Hero (whose presence 
the ladies, of course, do not suspect) has a irngaric value which Kalidasa of all 
poets was not going to miss. There is much, therefore, in that stage-direction, 
which should prove that the M3, is, in some passages at any. rate, in the line 
of authentic text-transmission. Only a fool or a pedant would think of chang- 
ing that tell-tale stage-direction to the flat Tatha karoti of the editions ! 

The speeches that follow after this moment in the watering-scene, and 
particularly the words of Sakuntala** : 

m I wfti? ^ ^ ^ I "Wfs- 

M^«y ii qvnilftMt, wjsirI i [ i 

wg • •i«i^h4I'Ihi q«i4ltwi!, 

are sufficiently indicativie of what was passing in the innermost thoughts of 
SakuntalS. Priyaihvada’s guess quite hits the mark and confuses the Heroine. 
But could not the other Nature-companions— and particularly the Vanajyotaia 
that formed the theme of the conversation — have divined the thoughts ? Cer- 
tainly, yes : and the Creeper goes one better, and, having seen the concealed 
King and believing him to be an appropriate consort for sister Sakuntalfl, she 
exercises the already-married elder sister’s privilege of arranging to bring her 
younger sister into contact with her would-be lover. Hence, we must assume, 
she it is that purposely starts the bee ! Sakuntala had been watering so many 
trees and creepers that morning. Why should a bee have started only from 
the basin of the Vanajyotsnd ? Mere chance ”, smne one would reply ; but 
in a world believed to be permeated by an indwelling ^rit, chance has to be 
ruled out 

The Kesara tree and the creeper Vanajyotsnfl thus prove themsdves 
Sakuntalft’s real loving companions. 

This is how I propose to sotve my problem No. 1. 

To be able to give a satisfactory scdution of the next probtem would 
sorely test one’s understanding of KilidSsa’s SSkimtala. In that famous 
Rqwdiation-soene in Act V Mien, to her utter consternation, Sakuntalfl finds 
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that tte ring is unaccountably missing, as a last desperate attenyit to awaken 
the King’s dormant memory, she hits upon the expedient of narrating the 
Dirghap^ga incident^*! : 


anftr I onw i jn »nt 

?rf qwf f^3T3% aijjprfwM 3 ^ 1 w aw ^ aw ftw a n^ 

33 * 1 ^ I fri^ tpr 3 iw ^ qwaft 1 tR 

^ % I gsft 3«P^ I ^ firipw afR"iw 1 

333 ife < wq 3 ^ 3 fesftq?mi 3 niRig^ w ^rftsmwR?!: 1 
3 Rm H ^ 3^53# m aqNn: 1 Riir— -art hhri 
5Prtft33-fR3«Mt<rea^^ 35 ^ 1 w 33t^MMqwwMwg q»m: 1 
'ramrtiJrtw *pn ^ afelfs^ fci: sm; 1 d^ i d r ftrt sRftrateftr 1 


• This very word is used by iSakuntala a little later to describe her own condi- 
tion when, convinced of Du^yanta’s perfidy by the unintended double entente of 
the words amdnu^i^u, antarik^asamandt, dvijaih and parabhrtaij, in the stanza^^ : 

sfilartaR: I 

a i«i»3 ft <il«wi n g ^ w w wvE i a - 

q^: ^ «irt#3 II 

^he wrathfully bursts out*® : 

am I awrtf fe ara ng m irt 1 «b> arwt «j»niBiger>rt- 
firtt Rlm^ i y trt n w 33 eig^ qftqftwft 1 [ apirt 1 anwat ^- 
gqrtw ^1 f^plrtrtf q ^ q s sgTO ^ ^H^^f q t q i iw twigfft 
5 #P?q% I ] 

And upon Du$yanta’s words*® i\ 

wi I q(5rt 5«qwrw wftaii I awrfrt 

she flings back a spirited reply (unaccountably omitted by all editors !) which is 
quite worthy of the daughter of the fiery sage Vilvamitra*® ; 

art rtar q*irt anww ai rtaiw 1 
<»wiR)f)i^ 3 iai') s Hi «r 11 
[ ^|irt smrt airtrt trtf^ 3 i ^a n Wi ri^ dt wm ^3 

313 1% 3 3 ^: II ] 

And then finally adib*> — 

915 3R 33BrtaM an ai4 ^ aii4«qani3 f^ataww- 
wRW iwwnrt l [ 9*i ^nnn prort^iWIf ftnf^ 
3 I 9 R 3 sn^wiw^ ^ 3 WWiW) g 3 Wf 3 t <wi* 3 wigq 3 ni 1 ] 

See below for the propriety of the lArase ^araPTflRn (carrying a weapon [con- 
cealed] in the heart) instead of i|aiartrtW (having poison in the heart). 
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Here, is it not legitimate to ask why Sakuntala chose this particular incident ? 
The choice of the NavaraalM bower is of course significant. But why did 
Dusyanta fetch— iwesumably from the adjacent river-canal— water in a lotus- 
leaf receptacle ? And why did IKrghapafiga present himself in the bower just 
at this juncture ? It is easy enough to brush aside these as idle questions, 
as the products of some hyper-sensitive critic ; and they would probably be no 
more than that, if Kalidasa .had not been a consummate artist who weighed 
his words, and whose every hit counted. Years ago I invited scholars to let 
me have their reasons as to the choice of the incident Some few responded, 
but not quite satisfactorily. Here is my own reading of the situation : 

The bower incident was meant to remind the King — for, that is the main 
point— of his having given the ring. It must therefore have taken place im- 
mediately before or after the gift of the ring. When, later, the missing ring 
is recovered, and, by the consequent termination of the curse, the King’s 
memory returns, this is how he describes what did take place®* : 

I jnupt m — 

^ II 

The above assurance giv«i by the King ai^rently satisfied Sakuntala. She 
ceased weeping, and was ready to put implicit faith in her lover’s words. 
Thereupon, following the time-honoured Hindu custom, Sakuntala’s tear-soiled 
face had to be washed. The water in the lotus-leaf receptacle was what 
Bh3sa * in a similar situation calls mukhodakam. The coming in of the 
Dirghapanga in the bower at this juncture was due, not to his being thirsty, — 
for there was the running canal-Water close by for the purpose— but because 
the fawn wished to give his foster-mother a warning against too readily putting 
trust into this stranger, who from Dirghapghga’s view-point, was no more than 
a hunter carrying weapons to kill innocent deer. DlrghapSiiga has clearly 
shown his distrust of the King by refusing to drink from his hand. 

This DIrghfipgnga is actually introduced on the stage in Act IV. Sakun- 
tala has just taken leave of her creeper-sister Vanajyotsna twined around her 
mate, the mango tree®® : 

I «wnfeir 4 I I 

g naw r qfi f; i ] 

and is moitally carving out a rosy picture her own married life with the 
King Dugyanta. The noct object that she notices is a doe who, lilre 6akun- 
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tala herself, was expecting shortly to be a mother** : 

i »j«TOs*ro m iit 

[aRri t^^tesnrfs^RiM niSir- 

" ^ ^<Wti4<[HM>Hiai iwft ^ if ftw#l«aw l] 

Her own picture of herself as the mother for the nxMimit drives out her 
earlier picture of herself as the wife and the Queen ; and we mi#t imagine 
that Sakuntala is engaged in mentally contrasting the treatment that she 
herself would be giving to her own would-be son. At this precise psydiological 
moment her foster-son EHrghapahga pulls her up by the garment, and seems 
to ask whether, in abandoning him then, she was behaving any better than 
her own mother Menaka ? I am, however, disposed to think that DlrghS- 
pSAga’s appearance here was to give his foster-mother another parting warning 
about DuQyanta, whose perfidy was, at long last, apparent even to the simple 
Anasuya** : 

in*! ^ "i aw IN 

sriNr l [ siWf 'SHW filftrf 

?WT In w I ] 

If iSakuntala’s mind had not been obsessed by her day-dreams, she pro- 
bably would have received and understood all these warnings which her com- 
rades in Nature sought to give her, as she ere this had understood the beckon- 
ing of the Kesara tree in Act I. 

This is my solution to my problem No. 2. Fortunately, except in minor 
details, the textual question does not come in the way of our reaching this solu- 
tirm, once we accustom ourselves to read Kalidasa’s masterpiece with an in- 
quiring and sympathetic mind. 

The third problem I have discussed in full details in a paper I contri- 
buted to the “ Asia Major ”, Vol. II, fasc. 1, pp. 84-87, as early as 1923. It 
refers to the Cakravaka incident in Act IV. There are three Prakrit speeches 
connected with it, out of which, the shorter or the Devanagari recension gives 
the second and the third, omitting the first, while the Bengali gives the first 
only, omitting the other two. The KaSmirian MS. gives all the three, and 
fully satisfies the detnand of higher criticism. The speeches in their correct 
order are as follows** — 

g pi q jin — ^ »r as*?! 

I ^1 

^ II 

[ I sf « «n«mq^sfter ftwnt 41^: 

fg; I I 

^ cit avna: II ] 
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wifi^itfTW l ft^ l?aT ftgwgart I 

anwi w««nt % i> 

[ «% I shdw I Bi*Ri5^in5l«(mM i 8 jrz^ 

«Mt n ] 

^ I w *P%% I 

ipift ^ »|i>| ?a?f9k I 

irest ft anons^ «?ftft ii 
[ ^iftti ipaw I ^wft fiftoT ftsn »KPift ^5 pW I 

g^Wft ft[f5:«!WRIPn«r: II ] 

Here the whole incident is designed to convey to gakuntala a representation 
of the fate that is in store for her. The Cakravaki calls, but the Chakrava- 
ka— through causes beyond his control, his heart being full of Sakuntala — does 
not answer. So before long would iSakuntala be hersdf calling, and Du§yanta 
would not answer ! Anasuya administers a consolation to her friend, which 
she could do with some confidence because they had in their possession the 
Royal ring which was to terminate the curse. Hence we find that in their very 
next ^)eech the friends are reminding Sakuntala of the ring. From another 
point of view the Cakravaka, in a sort of a spiritual telepathy, may be said to 
be taking up from Kainva the grief to which the stoic Sage refuses to give an 
c^iening, and so the Cakravaka tries, in his own ways, to warn iSakuntala of 
the ordeal of sonow and suffering through which she has to pass. That 
fiakuntala misses this warning, as she missed that of Dirghapanga, was due to 
her pre-occupation ; to her mind not being attuned to receive them. The 
Friends seem to have understood the Cakravaka, and so immediately bethink 
themselves of the signet-ring. 

From the above discussiem it will have become sufficiently evident that 
KSlidSsa has depicted iSakuntaS. as a true “ Child of Nature ” privileged to 
have intimate intercourse and communion with the objects in Nature in the 
midst of which she was brought up. A true understanding of the inner signi- 
ficance of KfilidSsa’s Sdkuntala would be impo6«Ue unless we understand the 
Poet’s “ Philo8<mhy of Nature ”. That sufficient attaiticm to this aspect of 
the Play has not been hitherto paid has to be attributed to the circumstance 
that, pace Pisdiel and Patankar and Cappeler, a really critical edition of the 
Flay still remains a desideratum. 

English Translatjon of the Original Texts. 

1. “ By me, possessed of inward senses, hath been indeed witnessed the 
condition and happenings of Your Majesty.” 

2. ” Not merdy because my father hath ordered it : I, for my own 
part, do also entertain a fraternal affeetkm for these.” 
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3. “She, who would not think of drinking water herself whilst youi 
thirst remained unslaked ; who, although fond of decorating [her persmi], 
would not, for very affection, deprive you of even a leaflet ; to whom the 
time of your first blossom used to be an occasion of festivity : she, Sakuntala, 
is now leaving for her husband’s house : may ye all assent to it ! ” 

4. “ My child, why wouldst thou follow me who am ready to forswear 
thy company ? Thou hast been — is’nt it so ? — ^reared up when thy mother 
died so soon after thy birth. Now too, separated from me, father Kaiqiva is 
there to look after thee.” 

5. “ To whose mouth, pierced by the prickly-ends of Ku4a grass, was 
by thee applied, to heal the wound, the oil of Ingudi : that dear fo8ter>son 
of thine, whom thou didst feed on handfuls of Sydmdka rice : he is [now] 
loath to leave thy track.” 

6. “Anasuye, knowest thou wherefore Sakuntala is gazing so intently 
upon Vanajyotsna ? . . . Just as Vanajyotsna hath been joined to a befitting 
tree-mate, would that I also do secure a lover befitting me ! ” 

7. “ I shall conceal it under flowers and make it fall into his hand 
under pretext of its being [part of the] remainings of divine worship.” 

8. “Yellow-pigment, holy-earth, I>urvB-ends, and other auspicious de- 
coratiOTS.” 

9. “ In that palm-leaf basket slung upon the mango-branch I have kept 
aside — ^for this very occasion — a Bakula [Kesara] garland that retains its 
fragrance a long time.” 

10. “An auspicious silken garment, white as the moon, was put forth 
by one tree ; by another was exuded lac-dye pleasant for use on the sdes. 
From the others arose, up to the finger-joints, the palms of iSylvan Deities, 
that vied with the sprouting-up of their own tender-leaflets, and they pro- 
ffered [all these] ornaments.” 

11. “Anasuye, far gone in love as she is, she is incapable of brooking 
loss of time. Where her affection is fixed, he is the ornament of the Paurava- 
race. So it behoves us to congratulate her upon her love.” 

12. “Friend, it is reported that Kings have several objects-of-love. 
Manage things in such a way that this our friend would not become an object 
of commiseration for her friends-and-relations.” 

13. “ The deer have dropped down their Darbha-morsels ; the peacocks 
have abandoned dancing; the creepers, showering down faded leaves, are, 
as though, shedding tears.” 

14. “Certainly, our dear friend with her tender constitution has to be 
saved [from the shock of grief].” 

15. “ Through prowess of penance all this comes within the direct kttow- 
ledge of the revered Kaipva.” 
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16. “Render service unto the elders; towards co-wives display con- 
duct as towards dear companions ’’ ; etc. 

17 ab •• Take good note of us as being persons to whom self-restraint is 
their [real] treasure ; also note well thy high lineage, as well as that course of 
her love towards thee, brought about somehow, without [the agency and ini- 
tiative of] the relations”: 

17 c<i. “ Such as she is, thou art to view upon her — amongst thy wives — 
as one deserving normal treatment* : anything over and above this, it is not 
for the relatives of the bride to express.” 

18. “ There is doubt even about the marriage : whence now my far- 
soaring hopes ? ” 

19. “ Having attained the praiseworthy status of the “ mistress-of-the- 
house” unto thy husband of noble descent, and being engrossed every mo- 
ment in those activities of his, great on account of his high-position ; before 
long, having given birth to a son, like the Eastern-quarter the purifying Sun, 
thou, my child, wilt no longer reckon thy grief bom of separation from me.” 

20. “ This way— this way, my dear friends ! ” 

21. “ Helas ! Owing to the flurry caused by the pouring of the water 
[into the basin], this bee, abandoning the Navamalika, is now hovering 
around my own face ! ” 

22. ‘ Here, with his fingers in the form of leaflets, is this Kesara tree, 
looking as though hurrying me up to him. So I shall honour him [by doing 
his wish].” 

23. “Sakuntala hath been, by these trees — her brethren during forest 
residence— permitted to make her departure, seeing that such a melodious 
cooing of the cuckoos has been turned by them into an answer on their own 
behalf.” 

24. "So that, with thy nigh approach, this Kesara tree appears as 
though associated with a creeper.” 

25. “ Holla ! Felicitous indeed is the time that has brought about the 
uni(xi of this creeper-and-tree couple. The Vanajyotsnia is youthful in her 
fresh blossom ; the mango-tree, putting forth tender leaves, is well-disposed 
for enjoyment. 

26. “ Dost thou not remember ? On a certain day, under the NavamSli- 
kfi bower, thou hadst in thy own hand water filled in a vessd made of btus 
leaves. At that nick of time my foster-son named DIrghSpSAga, the deer- 
cub, ai^roached. ‘ Let him drink first ’ : with such a compassionate thought 
thou didst cajole him with the water. But, througdi lack of familiarity, he 


*A double entente in simSnya- (t-;-" normal ” ; ii = a9+ffiil+(a]nya-; or iii 
s M+m&iya-), is possible, but Inrdly probable. 
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would not allow thee to handle him nigh. Subsequently, when the same 
water was taken by me in the hand, he fancied it. Thai thus didst thou 
laugh out : ‘ Every one puts faith in his own kind : both of you are forest- 
ers ! ”’ 

27. “ In the case of women, their untutored cleverness is in evidence 
even amongst the iKm-human species : what to say of those that are endowed 
with intelligaice ? Prior to soaring-up in the mid-region, the Parabhrts 
(i. the cuckoos ; ii. those vicariously reared up : e.g. court-maids or Apsa- 
rases) forsooth do know how to cause their younglings to be brought up by 
other Twice-born (i. birds ; ii. Brahmins).” 

28. “ Ignoble One f Thou art judging by the measure of thy own 
mind. Who now would care to emulate thee that art wrapping thyself with- 
in a cloak of saintliness : that art comparable to an old hay-hidden well ? ” 

29. “ Good Lady, Du$yanta’s career is before the public ; yet is this 
not to be detected therein.” 

30. “Alone thou art arrogating all authoritativeness, and claiming 
[exclusively] to know what is righteousness. Thinkest thou that the females 
— too much overcome by inborn-modesty as they are — can know nothing at 
all ? ” 

3<1. “So, now, meet it is that I be here turned into a self-indulgent 
female, because, putting implicit faith in his Puru-lineage, I have allowed this 
perscMi of hcHieyed mouth, possessing weapon in his heart, to handle me nigh.” 

32. “ Then, when about to start for my Capital, my beloved said to me 
with tears : ‘ After how long will the Son-of-the-Noble-one afford me [public] 
acceptance ? ’ Thereat, while putting upon her finger this my signet-ring, I 
made the reply : 

‘ Uptm this [ring], one each for every day, do thou count the letters 

of my name. Precisely the time thou dost reach the last, there will be 

seen approaching thee a servant of mine, who shall lead thee to receive 

entrance into my private-residence.’ ” 

33. “ Vanajyotsne, although united with the mango-tree, do thou never- 
theless give me an embrace with these thy Iwanch-hands that are oTipnrfing 
in this direction.” 

34. “ Father ! This doe with the burthen in her foetus, and so roam- 
ing [only] up to the outskirts of our cottage : when she has had a safe deli- 
very, do thou thereupon send me smne one as reporter of the welciMne tiding.” 

35. “ This indeed cannot remain unknown, even to a person naturally 
averse to worldly matters, that that King hath behaved unto fiatouWflts in a 
manner unworthy of an Arya.” 

36. AnasOyA— Why, Friend ! There exists not within the bounds of 

this hermitage any being endowed with mind who, about to be 


4 
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separated from thee, is not this day rendered disconsolate. Just 
see : 

This Cakravaka, though addressed [by her], does not address back 
his deaf-mate that is partitioned off from him by a lotus-leaf ; 
and dropping down from his mouth the lotus-filaments, is fixing 
his gaze upon thee. 

Sakuntala— Helas ! Just see : 

This [ female- jCakravaki, unable to sight her mate that is parti- 
tioned off from her by [just] a lotus-leaf, is crying aloud 
piteously: ‘How hard is my lot! 

PriyaMvadA— Do not, Friend, think this way : 

Even she— separated from her mate— lives through the night, which 
appears all the longer for the grief. For, even the great pain 
of separation, the tie of hope does make one endure.” 



AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF BUDDHISM 
IN SOUTH INDIA 

By 

Prof. K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, M.A., University of Madras. 

Since my last attempt to trace the outline of the history of Buddhism 
in South India', I have had occasion to go further into the references to 
Buddhists and Buddhism in Tamil literature ; and I think it will be of some 
use to bring together the more important ones among these references here 
and also to consider in some detail what appears to have been one of the 
historic episodes in the repeated contests between Saivism and Buddhism in 
the south, to which I made a brief reference in the paper just mentioned. 

Working with imperfect indexes as they now turn out to be, I permitted 
myself to make the statement ‘that only Jftanasambandar and Tirumangai 
seem to mention them (Buddhists) particularly and their dress and habits 
in their verses *.2 This is clearly wrong and there are found equally clear 
and definite references to Buddhists and their practices and doctrines, of 
course always with a sneer, in the hymns of Appar and Sundaramurtti and 
in some of the alvars besides Tirumangai. Appar is well known as the 
senior contemporary of Jfianasambandar, and both have been assigned on 
very proper grounds to the seventh century a.d. Sundaramurtti came about 
a century or more later. 

The position of Mamikkav^gar, the other great protagonist of Saivism 
most celebrated in legend as the opponent of Buddhism, is unfortunately 
not yet satisfactorily settled ; whether he preceded the other saints or came 
after them is still a subject of debate, and I will not enter into this vexed 
question here, but merely refer the reader to my Pm^ym Kingdom where 
I have summed up the main arguments on either side. The disputation 
that took place at Chidambaram between Maoikkava^gar and the Buddhists 
from Ceylon and the legends that have gathered round it have been discussed 
fully by G. U. Pope in his superb edition of the TiruvdSagam, and there 
is no need to reproduce the story now. But it is perhaps worth noting that 
the episode is briefly mentioned in a verse in the Tiruvilaiy&dal-Purat^m 
(The PuiSioa of Sacred Sports) by VSmbarrflrar alias Perumbaxicappuliyflr 
Nambi (ch. 30 v. 51) ; it does not in any sense differ frcmi the legends re- 
viewed by Pope and is of interest as being perhaps the earliest extant literary 


1. Ths Maha^bOdki Vol. 50, Apl.-June, 1942, pp. 157-67. 

2. Ibid^ p. 163. 
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reference to the story of the dispute. The Periya Pmmtam of SekkijSr does 
not mention either Manjikkava&igar or his disputation with the Buddhists. 
This omission by Sadcijar who follows the traditi<m coming down from 
Sundaramurtti is one of the strongest arguments for M&pikkavS&igar being 
assigned to a date after the time of Sundaramurtti, the last of the three 
saints whose hymns together constitute the sacred collection known as the 
Devaram (The Divine Garland). The story that the Buddhists with whom 
Maipikkavia^agar had his disputation came from Ceylon may also be taken 
to point in the same direction ; for there was no dearth of Buddhists and 
Buddhist institutions in South India in the seventh century A.D. as may be 
seen from Hiuen-Tsang’s account of Dnavida and Malakuta and also from 
the episode in JIhSnasambandar’s life to be discussed presently in some de- 
tail. This consideration is, however, by no means conclusive. For the only 
legitimate conclusion that can be drawn from it is that Manikkava4agar did 
not belong to the same age as the hymnists of the Devaram ; he might have 
lived before or after their time, and those who stand for an early date for 
Ma|oikkava4agar may argue that as Buddhists continued to flourish in South 
India up to the fourteenth century a.d. after the coming of Buddhism, 
Maijikkavia^agar must be taken to have preceded that age and followed that 
of the Sangam poets who know only of Vedic religion and indigenous cults, 
but nothing of Buddhism or Jainism. We should not also lose sight of 
Aloka’s claim to have sent missionaries of the faith to South India to preach 
the Dhamma there, though of the practical results of these missions we have 
no definite knowledge. 

Appar makes several references to Buddhists^ but two of them deserve 
particular notice as in both they are mentioned along with the Jainas and 
another sect called Kupdar. In the hymn on Tirutturutti (IV. 42) we read 
in V. 9 : 

Kuipdare Samanar Buddhar kuriyariyadu ninru 
kaiodade karuduvarga] karuttewndolimin nirga] 

i.e. have no regard for the faith of the ignorant Kuodas, Jainas and Baud- 
dhas who take account only of what they see,— a dig at the philosophical 
position of the sects which accept only pratyaksa (with anumana) as pra- 
mSpa. Again in the hymn on Tirunagai-kSrdnam (VI. 22) we have in 
V. 10: 

manaituranda vallamapar tanga] poyyum 
mSoburaikkum manakkupdar tangal poyyum 
4inai podinda cavarattar tangal poyyum 
meyyenru kanufide poda nefij€,— 

i.e. ‘O intelligent mind, do not take for yuth the falsehood of the hardy 

3. See pp. 61, 67, 144, 212, 228, 233, 248, 254, 269, .316, 317 and 359 of the 
Saiva SiddhiInta-inahSsainijam edition, (1941). 
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Jainas who have abandoned their homes, or the falsehood of the boastful- 
minded KutjKjiar, or the falsehood of those (Buddhists) who cover their 
limbs with civara (monk's robes)'. 

Now who are the Kui^dar who seem to figure as a third sect by the side 
of the Jainas and the Buddhists in both these passages ? I am not able to 
answer this question with any confidence. One suggestion that occurred to 
my friend Mr. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Reader in Tamil (Madras), with whom I 
discussed this question may be mentioned here though no finality can attach 
to it until manuscript authority is forthcoming in support. It is this. In 
the first two lines of the last citation given above from Appar, it seems 
probable that the amaoar who renounced family life are contrasted with 
kusjiidar who hang on to it, and if this surmise is accepted a slight emenda- 
tion of the text will be seen to support the view instead of inanakkut!4or 
we have only to read manaik-kur4^, (kui>dar living in their own homes), 
and the phrase will be a perfect contrast to manai-turanda amar^ar of the 
preceding line. The Kuiidar would be the laity among the Jainas. And 
this seems to get some support from the phrase once employed by Nambi 
Aiijdiar Nambi (end of tenth century a.d.) in whose works there are found 
frequent references to the Kuiudar. That phrase is amandna van kut^ar* 
i.e. the strong Kuiodar, who are Jainas, which shows that the KuiKlas were a 
section among them. But one is not sure how far Nambi who came long 
after Appar’s date may be taken to represent the correct position regarding 
these sects and sub-sects. And to make matters worse, there is another text 
of the same author in his TiruvandMi (v. 28) which reads : urukaip-parita- 
laik kmdor i.e. the Kuodar with slings in hand and heads made bald by the 
hair being plucked, — showing thus that Kuodar are here identified with Jaina 
monks. But if the Kuodar were identical with Jaina ascetics, it is very diffi- 
cult to account for the way in which Appar mentions them separately from 
the samai^as in the passages cited above. 

There is one other reference to Kiu?dar, and this is from Jfiianasam- 
bandar, which seems to suggest that Kuodar were the Jainas who wore robes, 
as opposed to those who did not. It occurs in the hymn on Kflait-Tiruk- 
kattup-palU (T, 5, 10) : 

oi3i-tuvar4r tugil-lwjai mey-porttucci-kolamai-yuode-yuraikkun 
kui)dargal6d-araik-kuraiyillar kuruvadanguijamalla kaarfir 

i.e. ‘ Know ye that there is no good in the words of those who have no 
clothes on their waists and o( the Kundar who cover their bodies with clothes 
coloured with bright red ochre, and eat their meal in the forenoon.' Here 
Kus^dar are said to cover themselves with red robes unlike the naked Jainas ; 
the dvetambara Jain monks though their name means * white-robed ' are seen 

4. Aludafya Piflidydr Thukkdlambakam, v. 8. 

4a 
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today wearing the orange-coloured robes used ly monks of other persua- 
sions ; and if this practice may be assumed to have prevailed in the days of 
this passage should be taken to mention two schools of Jainas ; 
otherwise the kuodar of this text must be taken to be Buddhists. One ex- 
planation of the word Kuodar I have heard may also be noted here. Kuodu 
means a depth or hollow ; and hence Kuiyjan means a man of low character, 
a heretic. But this explanation of the term as a word of abuse which seems 
to be followed in Tamil Lexicon also does not by any means constitute a 
satisfactory account of the question raised by the references cited above 
about Kuiodar. This discussion which has to be left in this unsatisfactory 
state shows how little we know definitely, and even Nambi Aipdar Nambi 
knew, of the details of sectarian history which loomed large in the eyes of 
contemporaries. 

Departing a little from the chronological order, we shall take up the 
references to Buddhists in Sundaramurtti next. There are quite a number 
of such references® in which they are called Therar, i^kkiyar and so on, but 
only one of them is of sufficient general interest for being noticed here. In 
V. 10 in the Devmam on Tiru-valkoli-puttur we have the phrase : imndm 
terarum niniuti Satnatsium i.e. the Buddhas who eat their meal seated and 
the Jainas who do so standing. This distinction between the adherents of 
the two faiths known to the Tamil iSaiva canon, does not seem to occur 
anywhere else ; and being unable to say how far this distinction is true to 
facts, and if so, what the point of the contrast is, I must leave these things 
to be explained by scholars who have better knowledge of the subject. 

Before leaving Sundaramurtti 1 should like to cite one verse from him 
which, though it does not bear on the Buddhists but relates to the Jains, 
is still of great general interest as an index to the attitude of intense hosti- 
lity to the heretical sects, taken up by the §aiva saints of the day. The 
very presence of the vihfiras and paljis, some of which are known to have 
been in a very flourishing condition, was an irritation to the iSaivas, and the 
following verse is strongly reminiscent of the things they saw and heard and 
did not like. The verse is No. 9 in the hymn called Namakkadignl-agiys 
adiga] i.e. The God who is our Lord. It reads ; 

Namanjanandiyun-Karumaviranun-Darumasenanum enrivar 
Kumana-mfimalaik-kunjiupdl-ninxu tanga} kuraiyonrinnyS 
Namapa-ASfiaoa-fiana-iidoam-enrddi-ySraiyum nanjaia 
amaoarar-paiii^daiyard namakkadiga)-figiya-vadiga]e 
i.e. ‘ Is our Lord God to be touched by reproaches from these Jainas who 
are lost to all sense of shame, viz., Namaioanandi, Kanimavira, DarumasSna 
and the rest of them, who stand erect with no clothes <» their bodies like 


5. pp. 17, 71, 111, 114, 134, 268 of the SaivasidcOiinta MMiSsamajam edition 
(1935). 
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8(Mne foul smelling hillock and mutter (unmeaning formulae sounding like) 
fiamaijui-fiBflaoa-fiaoa^iQoam ’ ? This precious verse is a axioentrated exines- 
sion of the intolerance of the age which forms the subject of this paper, an 
age which offers one of the few striking exceptions to the easy-going tolerance 
bordering on indifference that has been the general rule through the ages in 
all India. But the Jainas and Buddhists seem to have risen equal to the 
occasion and in their turn reciprocated the hatred directed towards them. 
Sambandar refers to the Jains’ intolerance of Saivas in rather strong terms ; 
in III 108, V. 8 (Madura) he says : 

nSrni meniyarayinar melurra 
kgjncuk-koUavum nilli amaipar 

i.& the Jains who would not even stand in the direction of the wind that has 
touched the bodies of persons wearing the holy ashes (Saivas). 

Jdanasambandar was indeed the purest and the greatest of the DSvS- 
ram trio. Unlike his elder contemporary Appar, he was no Jain turned 
Saiva, and had no past to look bade on with remorse. Unlike SundarantOrtti 
whose youth was dazzled by the full lustre of woman’s love and whose love 
affairs on occasions entangled even the deity he worshipped, Jfianasambandar 
was the joyous recipient of the highest knowledge while yet he was but a 
child, and an utter stranger to sex life. Sambandar has been best known 
to l^end and history as the opponent of Jainism, and the scene of his most 
remarkable achievements against that religion was the court of the PSpdyan 
ruler of Madura on the banks of the Vaigai river. On his return to the C5|a 
country after his victory against the Jainas, he had to meet and overcome 
the opposition of Buddhists, and this episode in Sambandar’s life is not so 
well known as his great encounter with the Jains of the Paiodyan kingdom. 

The references to Buddhists in Sambandar’s hymns are numerous, and 
he ^}eaks of their dress, mode of life, and their doctrines, of their denial of 
the authority of the Veda and the efficacy of sacrifice, and of their all^fiance 
to the Bodhi tree and the Tripitaka. All these references have been collected 
and carefully indexed together with those on the Jains by my friend, Mr. 
Balasubramania Mudaliyar*, and there is no need to cite these texts here. 
We may therefore turn to a consideration of Sambandar’s contest with the 
Buddhists in some detail. 

Before we enter oa this tadc, scxne indication may be given of the 
sources of our knowledge of the inddoit and their relative inqxntance. 
Sundaramfirtti’s cetebrated hymn known as Timttotf4fU-totm, (Groups of 
Sacred Devotees) is the starting point of the hagkdogy of Tamil daivism ; 


6. pp. 6M6 of the Saiva Siddhknta MahasamSjam edition of Sambandar's 
Devaram (1937). ‘This index appears in the second edition and not in the first, 
but even the second edition has gone out of print, and it is to be hoped that it 
win be reprinted idien conditions aUow of its beitig done. 
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by its nature it is nothing more than an almost bare mention of the names 
of the devotees with no details whatever of their lives and achievements, 
which, however, must have been matters of common knowledge among the 
votaries of Saivism when the hynm was composed. The traditions are re- 
corded in a little more detail some two centuries later by Nambi AiiMiar 
Nambi in his Tiruttofj^ar-tiruvandddi and other works, some of which will 
be mentioned presently. Nambi then marks the second stage in the literary 
tradition, when we are vouchsafed some details of the ancient oral tradition. 
The third and definitive stage, in this development is reached in Sekkipr's 
Tiruttoj^ar-purd9:iam also known as Periya-purm^am, twelfth century. The 
nature of this great work and the circumstances of its composition have been 
outlined by me in the chapter on Literature in my work The Colas and need 
not be reproduced here ; we may note, however, that in this extensive punaija 
which has found a place in the &iiva canon from the date of its composition, 
WG have the most complete record of the traditional lives of the Saints of 
Saivism. Being the work of a devout believer in the faith, we find miracles 
recorded in it side by side with the commonplace occurrences of every day 
life with equal seriousness and good faith. I have thought it best to let 
such a work speak for itself, and hence, all the verses in which iSekkilar has 
described Sambandar’s contest with the Buddhists are presented here in 
translation, and a few comments offered to enable the reader to follow the 
narrative with ease. 

The translation of the thirty odd verses of Sekkijar has been found by 
no means an easy job ; the diction is prolix and often obscure ; and the 
translation now offered might never have been made but for the alacrity 
with which my friend, Mr. P. N. Appuswami undertook to make a draft 
translation which could be treated as I liked after it was placed in my 
hands ; and I am very grateful to him for his generous aid. The draft was 
checked and revised with all possible care with the assistance of Mr. S. 
Vaiyapuri Pillai given with equal readiness. But under the circumstances 
I have stated no responsibility should attach to my collaborators for any 
shortcomings readers may discover but only for the merits in it, if any. 

Let us now turn to the story of the disputation between Sambandar 
and the Buddhists. The account of Sambandaris life in Nambi Axyj&x 
Nambi's TiruttatnUfr Tiruvandddi does not contain any reference to this in- 
cident. But in his other works on the life of the Saint which are no fewer 
than six in number^ Nambi repeatedly uses expressions which are clear re- 


7. Alttdaiya PillaiyXr Tiruvandadi. 

Alu^ya Fi|laiy&’ Timcca^^bai Viruttam. 
Alu^ya PiljaiySr Tinmiummaioikkdvai. 
Alu^ya PillaiySr Timvuliinalai. 
Alu^ya Pij^^r TinikkalainbaKam. 
Ahi^ya Pijlaiyftr Tiruttogai, 
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ferences to this disputation, and once refers to an incident in the encounter 
which figures again with some variations in the longer account of SSkkit&r's 
purSioam. Nambi repeatedly applies to Sambandar terms like : para-mata- 
kolari (Lion to enemy faiths), arukaiani (thunderbolt to the Arhats), Ktuf- 
4fiSati (thunderbolt to the Kupdas), and so on. The specific and unmis- 
takable reference to an incident in the dispute with the Buddhists occurs in 
AMoiyo-Pillaiyaf Tiruttogai, 11. 19-21 which read : 

ner vanda 

puttan talaiyaip-puvime;: purajuvitta 
vittagap-padal vilambinan, 

i.e. he uttered the magic song which caused the head of the opposing Bud- 
dhist to roll on the ground. Judging from this cryptic reference. Sambandar 
must be taken to have composed and recited some song in the course of his 
disputation with his Buddhist opponent, and as a result the opponent’s head 
was severed from the body and rolled on the ground. We shall see from 
what follows, that this miracle is attributed by iSekkiJIfir, not to Sambandar 
himself, as Nambi does, but to a devotee of his who, after demcmstrating 
his superiority against one set of opponents by this miracle, met a second 
party of Buddhists under another leader and had a long-drawn logical argu- 
ment with them which is reviewed at some length by Sekkijiar and as a re- 
sult of which the Buddhists acknowledged the superiority of Saivism and 
turned Saivas. 

We shall now trace the story in the words of 6ekki]fir, — (the numbers 
within the brackets are those of the verses in the Sambandar Puratfam). 

896. "Followed by a great concourse of holy servants of the Lord, 
peerless in their goodness, he, on whose chest lay* the triple thread, came to 
the land made fertile by the Kaveri. Adored by devotees and citizens, he 
visited every temple dedicated to Him who wears snakes as ornaments. He 
offered worship at Tirukka|ar, the city of maiden ramparts ; and sang of 
I^tSfccaram which belongs to Him, whose throat is adorned by the black 
stain ; and bowing down he offered worship to all other cities en route, and 
reached MuKivfiykkarai. 

897. "Carrying the sandal, the eaglewood, and the teak which grew 
upon the hills, and bearing mountainous piles of bowers which bees hummed 
around, and rising to a great height, the river became so swollen by the 
flood, and the waves rose so high, that men dared not cross it. Because the 
baige-pole thrust against the river bed could not strike bottom, the boatmen 
of the river left the boat deserted on the shore That noble of Kauoiya 
dan versed in the arts saw it there, and came to that shore gracii% it with 
his presence. While he stood thus, 

898. “He saw on the opposite shore TirukoUaniplUfir where resided 
the Lord of the gods. His pure heart yearned to go tbhher and bow down 
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in wordiip. Since the shore was deserted with none to ferry the boat across, 
die chieftain of Saubai, with eager haste untied the boat, and gpt the ser- 
vants of the Lord on board, and with the might of his tongue for a barge- 
pole, he stood upon the deck, and with feeling sang of the Lord the hymn 
beginning ‘koftam’ (Costus root). 

899. “ By the grace of Him, who drank the poisMi in order that the 
gods may live, the boat was propelled on and on, and moved across the 
river and reached Kojljlampiitur, the city of the Lord whose looks are like 
red gold. When( the boat had reached the other shore, he, who in his in- 
fancy was on Knowledge fed, alighted with the faithful servants of the Lord 
to bow down to Lord iSiva, and with delight walked up to the gates of the 
temple of Him who is fond of fresh blossoms of fragrant Konrai, (Indian 
laburnum).” 

This miraculous crossing of the stream from Muljivaykkarai to Kollam- 
pQtur the opposite ^ore is mentioned a number of times by Nambi- 
AoKjBr Nambi in his works on Sambandar to which reference has been made 
above. To continue Sakkijtfir’s narration : 

9(X). “ He prostrated in worship in front of the lofty upstanding tower, 
and entering with the crowd of the peerless servants of the Lord, he circum- 
ambulated the temple which shone bright. He stood with head bowed down 
in the sacred presence of the moon-crested Lord and reverently extolled Him 
thus : * O Immutable One, O Lord who shewedst me Thy grace by propell- 
ing the boat upon the river ! O Thou who wearest snakes for jewels ! O 
Three-eyed one and pure, who wearest as a shawl the flayed skin of the 
elei^iant ! ’ 

901. " In the days when he dwelt there, ever coming out of the temple 
after singing paeons of praise, he desired to prostrate in worship before the 
Lord whose hymnal decades were unconsumed by fire at the disputatirm with 
the heretical Jains held in the presence of the Papdya. Obtaining His grace 
in abundant measure, he departed thence, and prostrating in worship before 
the cities he had visited earlier, surrounded by those who love the Lord, he 
reached T1runaj|j|fiiu praised of the four quarters, and went to the temple 
of die Lord of the land. 

902. ” There, while the ever holy servants of the Lord surrounded him 
on all sides, he descended from the pearl palanquin, and bowing before the 
i^orious and holy gates, entered in. He went round the temple of the Lord 
who on His crest wears the moon, and approaching nigh with delight in 
bk heart, and clasping in worship his flower-soft hands, he prostrated before 
Him and in praise of the gracious Lord sang the hymn beginning ‘ Pddsxe 
McUodf ’ (The soft ankled foot) with tears streaming from his eyes. 

' At the disputatioo aduch the Jains held in die presence of the 
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PSo^ya, Tbou didst preserve the freshness of the palm-leaves thrown into 
the hre. Thou abidest as a friend within my heart and yet Thou dwdlest 
in Alavay too.— How is all this, O my Father ? Thus praising Him again 
and again,, and laying on Him a garland of Tamil song, he dwelt there with 
the sweet-natured servants of the Lord. And then bowing down in worship 
to Na]i|gi:u, the chief of Sapbai went forth for worship in the other cities. 

904. “ Then he went to Tiruttelicogri glistening in splendour, and after 
praising the Lord Siva, he reached Bodimangai where lived the S&lddyas 
ignorant of the true faith. Knowing this full well the Saivas (followers of 
Sambandar) sounded their conches and brass trumpets and many other 
musical instruments and raised a din like unto a surging sea : and they 
blew shrill clarions at whose sound the earth rejoiced ; and upon pipes too 
they blew, to proclaim, ‘ He has come — he who is like a devouring lion to 
the other faiths’.” 

Bddimahgai was a Bauddha settlement on the way from Telicoeri to 
Tirukkadavur. It may be the same as Bodimahgalam, a hamlet of Tiiuvi- 
daikkali in the Mayavaram Taluk : Buddha images have been recovered from 
this nei^bourhood in recent years." But we may note here that Bddiman- 
gai was an exclusive colony of Buddhists, and because of this the &iva 
followers of Sambandar deliberately draw the attention of the residents of 
Bodimahgai to the presence of the Saiva saint by the noises they make, and 
thus challenge them to a contest. This challenge to what was apparently a 
strong centre of Buddhism in the Tamil country in those days, could not 
well be ignored by the Bauddhas. We should remember that the whole of 
this accoimt comes to us from the side of the victors in the contest which 
followed ; but if we allow for the natural likes and dislikes of the author 
of the account, the substratum of truth is not very hard to get at. Let us 
see how the Buddhists reacted to the challenge. 

905. "When the mean-minded Skkkiyas learnt of his arrival, th^ 
gathered together, and being greatly bewildered by the envy provdced in 
their hearts by the noisy shouts of the servants of the Lord and by the 
swelling sounds of the trumpets which went forth to welcome the Lord of 
Pugali, when he came and graciously entered upon their outskirts, they went 
to their Buddha-Nandi and to the other learned Theras and angrily inform- 
ed them (of this). 

906. “When their hot and angry words, and the rising sound of the 
trunqiets blown in front of the Divine Qiild, and the loud and joyous duuts 
of the servants of the Lord thronging there entered his ears like a barbed 
arrow, a great hatred swelled up in Buddha-Nandi’s heart. He rose in anger, 

8. 276 of 19^ ,* A. R. A. 1912-13, p. 75, I owe these reference to Mr. K. R. 
VenkaUKama Aiyar of Pudukottah. 
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and E^ing forth with a congregation of Theras around him, angrily spoke 
thus : “ Is it not seemly that you should blow upon the trumpets of victory 
only after defeating us in disputation ? ” 

Evidently there was a vMra in Bddimahgai with many learned theras 
in it and a number of other monks not so learned. In the first stage of the 
contest, Buddha-Nandi figures as the leader on the Buddhist side, and takes 
up the challenge. He oilers to meet the iSaivas in a disputation and stops 
their noises as unseemly in persons who have as yet no victory of their own 
to celebrate. This initates the Saivas and they report the occurrence to 
Sambandar. 

907. “When Buddha-Nandi, surrounded by groups of Buddhists on 
all sides, forbade the blowing of the truly victorious trumpets in the gracious 
presence of that incomparably wise and holy man, the Lord’s devotees rose 
up in indignation, and glared in anger, thinking ‘ If we should forbear and 
do not cut them down for this act of theirs, the hereticd’ position will be- 
come strong* ; they approached him who sat like a jewel upon the palanquin 
srt with rows of pearls, and making due obeisance, tdd him of the occur- 
rence and stood waiting. 

908. “ ‘ Truly this is a strange welcome in the place we are visiting ! 
When their doctrines are set forth in argument in a definitive manner by 
Buddha-Nandi we shall know the falsity of his propositions’ said the chief 
of Pugali. But the devotee, who wrote down the noble hymnal decads as 
they were uttered, cried out in impatience ‘ By the might of the holy word 
of Sambandar, let the thunderbolt fall with a roar and knock the head of 
the Bauddha off and roll it down ’. 

909. “ Like the omnipotent mantra which, like a thunderbolt, destroys 
all obstacles to the spread of the commandments enjoined for those of the 
faith of the Lord of the bull-banner, these words uttered by that holy 
truthful servant of the Lord sundered and blew into fragments the head 
and trunk of the Buddhist who came seeking victory in wordy disputation. 
Thereat the gathering of the Buddhists was thrown into utter confusion, 
and being thoroughly frightened, it fled precipitately. 

910. “When those servants of Kara saw the plight of the Buddhists, 
and saw the devotee with words as weapons cut asunder the head of trunk 
of Buddha-Nandi who had come seeking wordy disputation, they went and 
humbly informed the Divine Child who gave them victory. He replied 
‘ That which has happened to remove the obstacle in our way is pre-ordained 
by fate. So shout you all ‘ Kara ’, whereupon their shouts reached up to 
heaven.’’ 

This is the first stage. &mbandar is patient and offers to meet Bud- 
dha-Nandi when he has stated his doctrines ; but a devotee of his is im- 
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patient, he utters a curse against Buddha-Nandi, and that acts immediatdy ; 
Buddha-Nandi dies, and there is omfusion in the Buddhist camp. Samban- 
dar for his part, when he sees what has happened, more or less ratifies the 
action of his devotee on the score of predestination. We have seen that in 
Nambi’s account, the loss of the Bauddha’s life was brought about by a 
song of Sambandar himself ; Sekkij^r evidently felt that such a method of 
controversy should not be attributed to the great saint and modified the 
story. Nambi’s account knows nothing of what follows ; but he did not set 
out like iSekkipr to give a full-fledged biography of the saint. Their first 
shock of surprise over, the Buddhists rallied again under the leadership of 
Sariputta, an eminent divine learned in the pifakas, and he began, under 
proper safeguards against magic and trickery, a disputation also with the 
devotee of Sambandar who had caused the death of Buddha-Nandi. Here 
is iSekkiJIar’s summary of the arguments urged on both sides : 

911. “All those Buddhists who in fright had fled afar were wonder- 
struck, but soon they gathered again and thought in their bewilderment ‘ Is 
this trickery or is thij an instance of the might of their Saiva truth ? ’ 'They 
said ‘ Without resorting to downright sorcery, will you agree to meet us to 
discuss religious doctrines ? ’ So saying, they came back with the eminent 
Sfiriputta himself at their head. 

912. “Graciously listoiing to their statement, the Victorious Lion of 
Saubai felt in his heart ‘ This is well ’, and rejoicing greatly, he hurried 
forth. Descending from his palanquin of white pearl, he ascended the 
pillared hall of another choultry and was graciously seated among long rows 
of Saivites. And then he said, ‘ Invite hither the Buddhists who have 
come ’ ; whereupon those who stood in his gracious presence went forth 
bearing the commands of that chieftain of Pugali. 

913. “ Those who went out thus came to the congregation of Theras 
and said : ‘ That victorious and youthful tusker of ours, the Lord of 3ao- 
bai, who has sailed across the sea of Vedic Knowledge, and is a prince of 
prcrficients in the three branches of Tamil, is well pleased to invite you to 
speak out the doctrines of the creed which you have been pro claiming . So 
hurry up’. 'Thereupcm Sariputta accompanied by other h»etical Buddhists 
of equal eminence came thither in front of the pillared hall of the choultry. 

914. “ When they reached there, the Divine Child stood in that pillaied 
hall with the Buddhists dose by his side. Then that incfwtip i^rahl» friend, 
who blew up into fragments the big head of the Bauddha who forbade the 
blowing of the sacred trumpet, worshipped at the feet of the chieftain of 
Pttgali whose renown is ever expanding ; and, by hie graciousi leave, he said 
to SSriputta, * Tdl us who your Lord ia and what your creed 'Then he 
too took iq> the challenge and said in r^ly : 
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Note that in this account, Sambandar who is present throughout and 
whose permission is sought by the Saivas for everything that they do, takes 
no direct part in the argumentation and leaves this to his favourite disciple, 
who starts by asking Sariputta to state his creed. Sariputta's answer fol- 
lows the usual Theravada position regarding the Buddha, his Enlightenment 
and the nature of release. 

915. “‘In all the Kalpas where everything is born, dies, and goes 
through many a transformation, and thus every moment is constantly under- 
going a change. He performed well Charity which is glorious. Penance and 
Meditation which seeks to be alone, and thereby achieved the Eternal and 
heavenly Mukti, inseparate from Knowledge, which is spoken of in the 
Holy Books ; He who proclaimed the Dharma so that all diverse Beings 
may be saved and be redeemed — He is the supreme Lord whom we worship.* 

916. “As Sariputta spoke thus, that distinguished devotee who had 
performed severe penances, went up to him and said : ‘ Well, then, what is 
this Mukti of yours which you assert your Lord has achieved ? * Whereupon 
the Pitaka-scholar replied, ‘Constant Uruvam (Form) Vedanai (feeling), 
Kurippu (Perception), Seykai (latent tendencies to action) and the true 
Jfianam (Intellect) are the five elements which together form the skandha 
(body) ; their annihilation is Mukti * **. 

The objection raised by the Saiva protagonist to this view is well known 
to have engaged Buddhist writers for long, and turns on the difficulty of 
reconciling the denial of the soul and the life after death postulated by the 
doctrine of Karma. It takes the form here of questioning the continued 
existence of the Buddha after his death and his capacity to receive and 
reward the worship offered to him by his devotees. As Keith has pointed 
out : ® ‘ The problem of the continued existence of the Tathagata after death 
is in the ultimate issue the same as the problem of the existence of a true 
self ; if such exists, then the enlightened one must necessarily, as the highest 
product of the world, be the possessor of such a self *. 

The Buddha never answered these questions fully and relegated them to 
the region of indeterminates. But the relation of the disciple to the Buddha 
is of a very peculiar character, and does need quite a lot of explanatbn. 
It can be taken in fact, to be nothing more than the natural reverence in- 
spired by the memory of a noble path-finder, and before proceeding to the 
details of the discussion that follow in 6gkki]ar*s account, it may be useful 
for the reader to pursue the following summary by Keith of a discussion of 
the very problem debated here which occurs in the Milindapaflha : ‘ A 

question of importance * says Keith^®, ‘ is presented by the attitude of the 


9. Buddhist Philosophy, pp, 61-2. 

10. Keith, op. ciL, pp. 210-11. 
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MilindapaHha to the difficult problem of the efficacy of gifts to the Buddha. 
The issue is clear ; the Buddha is absolutely departed ; neither in life, nor 
yet more in death can he accept gifts ; if there be no recipient, how can 
homage to him avail ? But Niagasena insists on the merit of acts of homage 
and seeks to explain this quality by similes ; if a great fire goes out, men 
kindle one for themselves ; so men by erecting a shrine do homage to the 
supreme God under the form of the jewel treasure of his wisdom and win 
rebirth as a man, or god, as even release. Seed sown on the earth grows 
into trees, though the earth is unconscious. Diseases come to men without 
their consent from former evil deeds ; hence, it follows that a good deed 
must bear fruit apart from consent, just as ill deeds done to a saint bring 
retribution without his desire \ 

Another point that comes up for discussion between Sariputta and the 
Saiva protagonist is the omniscience of the Buddha ; the Buddhist canon 
contains many passages which affirm the omniscience of the Buddha ; but 
he does not reveal everything, but only ‘what redounds to the benefit of 
man desirous of salvation, both as regards the past, the present and the 
future. He knows whatever throughout the world is discerned, striven for, 
accomplished, or devised, by gods or men ; all that he spoke between his 
enlightenment and his passing away was true ; as he does according to his 
word, and his word is according to his going, he is styled Tathagata.'^ He 
is reticent on many issues ‘not merely because knowledge of these matters 
does not tend to Nirvaiqa, but because men hold various opinions regarding 
them \ 

After this somewhat lengthy explanation of the points at issue and the 
Buddhist position regarding them, the rest of '§ekki{ar’s account may be given 
without further comment. 

917. “The devotee who heard this speech, repeated his words and 
turning to him asked, ‘ If all the five skandhas including the supporting 
JifiSna be annihilated altogether, then how can you say ‘ The Lord is here 
and build viharas and fashion tall images of him for worship and celebrate 
festivals in his honour ? Who is he that receives all this worship ? Answer 
pray ’. And he replied ; 

918. “‘Freed from this Karmic body made up of the five skandhas, 
our Lord has become merged in Mukti \ Whereto the devotee said : * The 
sensory organs namely the eye and others being absent, he could have no 
consciousness (at all)* ; which he refuted saying ‘Just as when a person is 
unconscious in sk^, those who abuse him and dance upon his person, do 
reap the fruits of their deeds, similariy may not Good result to those who 
offer reverent worship (to our Lord) ? ’ 


11. Keith, op, dt„ p. 44. 
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919. “ That devotee graciously listened to these words and said ; 
* When he who receives omtinuously nuiny an adoration, can neither accept 
it nor reject it, then, surely he cannot be said to have received it’. To 
which the other replies ; ‘ When a person, neither accepting nor yet re- 
jecting whatever is presented before him, is immersed in deep slumber, — if 
one should kill him in anger, would it not lead to loss of his sweet life and 
constitute murder? Even so will worship touch our Lord’. 

920. “ ‘ Does it reach him thus ! ’ exclaimed he. ‘ As in the case of the 
sleeping man of your analogy, you postulate that your Lord is possessed of 
all the organs of sense and of life. If so, then the annihilation of the five 
skandhas ceases to be true ; and it is clear that He could not have attained 
changeless Mhkti. Further if, among the five skandhas Intellect (ajivu) 
is destroyed. Bliss cannot be associated with Mukti ’. 

921. “ When he heard this speech he had no answer ; and stood deeply 
concerned that even His Lord’s mukti should have come to naught. While 
he stood, thus, that ^devotee of him who was like the nectar of the ocean of 
Knowledge (Sambandar) faced him and said : ‘ You spoke an untruth 
when you said that he attained to Mukti. You said also that he long ago 
knew all things and proclaimed them long ago ; how could he have known 
everything? This too is an untruth. Still speak out, let us see.’ 

922. “ ‘ Knowledge is twofold, general and particular. The first is, to 
know that a thing is a tree ; to know which is which among the trees is 
knowledge of the particular kind. Thus also among all other things which 
are limitless. Whether you heap the faggots of wood you have gathered in 
a pile, or whether you place the hacked pieces separate, each distinct from 
the other, yet a consuming sprout of fire does seize upon them and bum 
them, even so does the Ancient One reveal everything both in the mass and 
in detail.' 

923. " To the Bauddha, who set forth this argument, that devotee re- 
lied : ‘ You mentioned the fire as an analogy to Knowledge. Now, Know- 
ledge has no form at all ; while the fire that you spoke of has a form, as you 
know. White your Lord, you say, can visualise not merely the present but 
also the past and future together, yet the raging fire can burn only what is 
put in it in the present, and cannot touch (anything) in the unseen times 
(Phst and Future). 

924. “ ' Therefore your statement that your Lord is omniscient fares 
exactly like your statement about his Mukti. And the precepts revealed 
through this Knowledge are faulty too ’. Thus graciously did he tell him in 
an aocQiitable manner. Whereat the Bauddha, having no argument in reply, 
was defeated. Having thus graciously vanquished him, that devotee bowed 
down at the lotus-feet of the chieftain of Pugali : and all the Buddhists gave 
up their creed ; and humbly fell prostrate. 
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925. '*When that devotee in his wisdom had shown by logical argu- 
ment the untrue nature of the doctrines they held, he, who knew the subs- 
tance of the glorious limitless Vedas and of the Agamas, and of all the other 
arts, was graciously pleased to speak to the dull-witted (Bauddhas) saying 
‘ Nothing is true but iSaivism \ Thereupon the Buddhists heartily accepted 
it, and approaching the holy Brahmin of Saiobai, laid themselves low at his 
feet. 

926. “On that day the gracious look of the Prince of the Kauioiya 
clan fell upon them ; and so their ignorance disappeared. Then they humbly 
bowed down before him, and falling prostrate, got up again and became 
Saivites. And everywhere flowers rained in torrents. The Prince of Saiobai 
then graciously revealed to them the truth, that all things stationary and 
moving are but manifestations of Siva. Thereafter going forth thence to 
worship at the holy cities of Lord Siva, he reached the outskirts of Tiruk- 
kadavur.’* 

Analogy Alls an important role in this disputation as in that of Niaga- 
sena in the Milindapanha summarised above ; but the present account is that 
of a Saiva writer meant to celebrate the victory of Saivism ; as often happens 
in history, we have only one side of the story before us. What the Baud- 
dhas of South India felt and said on their side we have no means of know- 
ing. We must also remember this — ^that as the account of Sekki)§r is se- 
parated by four to five centuries from the date of the occurrences it narrates 
and as oral tradition in such matters is apt to distort events considerably, 
all that we can take for certain is the general fact that Jfianasambandar up- 
held the cause of iSaivism not only as against the Jainas of the PSipidyan 
country, but as well against the Buddhists of the Cola-rajya. We may also 
accept the presence of Theraviada Buddhists in considerable numbers in those 
days in South India, a fact evert otherwise attested. 



VISAKHADATTA 

By 

Dr. S. K. DE, M.A., d.litt. 

Of ViSkhadatta, author of the Mudrd-rak^asa,^ we know only what he 
himself tells us in the Prologue to his play, namely, that he was son of Maha- 
iSja Btfiskaradatta (or according to most manuscripts, Prthu) and grandson 
of Sdmanta VateSvaradatta ; and in spite of all the conjectures and theories 
that have centred round his date and personality, we shall probably never 
know anything more. In the concluding stanza (vii. 21), which, however, 
is not an integral part of the play but is meant to be spoken by the actor and 
hence called Bharata-vakya, there is a mention of a king Candragupta, whose 
kingdom is said to be troubled {udvejyamdna) by the Mlecchas. As a refe- 
rence to Candragupta Maurya, who is the subject of the play itself, would 
be unusual in the Bharata-vakya, it is taken as the eulogy of a reigning 
sovereign ; and some scholars are inclined to see^ in Vi4akhadatta a contem- 


1. Ed. K. T. Telang. with comm, (written 1813 a.d.) of Dhiujdiraja, Bomb. 
Skt. Ser. 1884 (7th ed. 1928) ; ed. A. Hillebrandt, Breslau 1912 ; ed. K. H. Dhruva, 
2nd ed., Poona 1928, with English trs. All the known commentaries are of com- 
paratively modem date ; for an account, see Dhmva, introd., p. xix. On the MSS 
material and an edition of the Prakrit verses, see Hillebrandt, Zur Kritik des 
MudrS-raksasa in Gottihgische Gelehrte Ameigen, 1905, pp. 429-53. No good Eng. 
trs., except Wilson’s free rendering in Select Specimens vol. ii ; French trs. by V. 
Henry, l^ris 1888 ; German trs. by L. Fritze, Leipzig, 1883. — ^The Ca^a^kyukatha 
of Ravi-nartaka (ed. S. C. Law, Cal. Orient. Ser. 1921), like Dhupdiraja’s summary 
printed in Telang’s ed., is a r4sum6 of the traditional story, although the work pre- 
tends to derive its . material froiri a prose original, and gives some new points of 
interest. 

2. K. P. Jayaswal in I A, xlii, 1913, pp. 266-67 ; Sten Konow in M, xliii, 1914, 
p. 66 f. and Ind, Drama, p. 70 f.; Hillebrandt in ZDMG, xxxix, 1885, p. 1301 f., 
Ixix, 1915, p. 363 ( 4th century A.D.) ; S. Srikantha Sastri in IHQ, vii, 1931, pp. 163- 
69. The difficulty, however, of taking the term mleccka in the sense of the Hunas 
(even though they are mentioned as allies of Malayaketu in v. 11) and of explain- 
ing the word udvejyamdm satisfactorily in terms of the known facts of Csmdra- 
gupta's time should be recognised ; while Jayaswal’s identification of Parvataka 
and Malayaketu are wholly fanciful. J. Qiarpentier in JPAS, 1923, p. 586 f. (also 
IHQ, vii, 1931, p. 629), would, however, take Vi^Skhadatta to be a contemporary of 
one of the later Guptas, probably Samudragupta, but he confesses! inability to ad- 
duce mudi historical or literary evidence in support of his theory. Raghu'' vii. 56 
and SUu^ i. 47 are adduced as parallels to the stanza in question (vii. 21), as well 
as Ragku'' vii 43 to Mudra'' v. 23 ; but it is admitted that such literary coincidences 
by themadves are of not much use in fixing a date. The presumptum of Konow 
and C{harp^tier that the drama must have been composed before the destruction 
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porary of Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty (cir. 375-413), and appa- 
rently of Kalidilsa. But since the readings Dantivarman, Rantivarman or 
Avantivarman, instead of Candragupta, are also found, no finality is reached 
on the question. The first two of these names cannot be traced anywhere ; 
but since two Avantivarmans are known, the author's patron is identified 
sometimes with the Maukhari king Avantivarman, who flourished in the 
7th Century® and married his son Grahavarman to Harsavardhana's sister 
Rajya4ri, and sometimes with Avantivarman, king of Kashmir, who reigned 
in the middle of the 9th century.^ From Hillebrandt's critical edition of the 
text, however, it appears that the variant Avantivarman is most probably a 
later emendation ; and if this is so, the theories based upon the name lose 
much of their force. In view of these difficulties, the problem must still be 
regarded as unsolved ; but there is nothing to prevent ViSkhadatta from 
belonging to the older group of dramatists who succeeded KAlidSsa, either as 
a younger contemporary, or at some period anterior to the 9th century a.d.® 
Whatever may be its exact date, the Mudrd-rdk^sa is undoubtedly one 
of the great Sanskrit dramas. In theme, style and treatment, however, it 
stands apart from the normal Sanskrit play, even to a greater degree than 
the Mfcchakatika. It is partly for its originality that its merits have been 
even less appreciated than those of SQdraka’s play by orthodox Sanskrit 
theorists. It breaks away from the banal subject of love, having only one 
minor female character ; and poetic flights are naturally circumscribed by its 
more matter-of-fact interest. If the Mrcchakafika gives a literary form to 
the bourgeois drama, its theme is still an affecting story of love and suffering, 

of Pataliputra, because the town plays an important part in it, should not be 
pressed too far in view of the conventional geography which we often find in Sans- 
krit imaginative writings.— The assumption (/ASB, 1930, pp. 241-45) that the 
drama is a Bengal work is purely gratuitous and conjectural. 

3. K. H. Dhruva in WZKM, v. p, 25 f. (end half of the 6th century) ; V. J. 
Antani in lA. li, 1922, pp. 49-51. Dhruva rightly points out that the way in which 
(he king of Kashmir is mentioned in the play itself would preclude any reference 
to Avantivarman of Kashmir. 

4. Telang, introd. to his ed. ; Jacobi in WZKM, ii, pp. 212-16. Jacobi adduces 
also passages which Ratnakara, who flourished in Kashmir at about the same time, 
is said to have imitated from the Mudra ^ ; but Dhruva points out that the pas- 
sages are not conclusive. By astronomical calculation, again, Jacobi would identify 
the eclipse mentioned in the play as having occurred on December 2, 860 a.d., 
vfhen, he holds, Sura, Avantivarman’s minister, had the play performed. Some pas- 
sages from Mudra^ occur, with some variation, in other works, e.g., Mudra^ ii. 13 
ss Tmtrdkhdyikd i, 46 ; ii. 18 » Bhart|hari*s NUi 27, and. Pancatantra, etc. but 
there is nothing to suggest that VlAkhadatta could not have utilised the floating 
stock of Nlti verses, and sudi passages are of doubtful use in questions of chrono* 
logy. See also Hertel in ZDMG, Ixx, 1916, pp. 133-42 ; Keith in JRAS, 1909, p. 145 
(9^ century). 

5. The eariieat quotation from the work occurs in Daiarupaka (10th cen- 
tury A.D.). 
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and politics merely forms its background ; the Mudrd-rak^asa, on the other 
hand, is a drama of purely political intrigue, in which resolute action in vari- 
ous forms constitutes the exclusive theme. The action, however, does not 
involve actual fight, war or bloodshed.® There is enough martial spirit, but 
there is no fondness for violent situation, no craving for fantastic adventures 
and no taste for indecorous affrightments. The action takes the form essenti- 
ally of a conflict of wills, or of a game of skill, in which the interest is made 
to depend on the plots and counterplots of two rival politicians. One may 
wonder if such a subject is enough to absorb the mind of the audience, but 
the action of the play never fags, the characters are drawn admirably to 
support it, and the diction is appropriate in its directness, force and clarity. 
The Pratijndyaugandharayat^a is also another drama of political intrigue, but 
the plotting in it centres round the romantic legend of Udayana’s love for 
Vasavadatta, both of whom do not make their appearance indeed, but of 
whom we hear a great deal throughout the play. The Mudra-rdk^asa is 
unique in avoiding not only the erotic feeling but also the erotic atmosphere. 
It is a drama without a heroine. There is nothing suggestive of tenderness 
or domestic virtues, no claim to prettiness of romance, no great respect even 
for religion and morality. Politics is represented as a hard game for men ; 
the virtues are of a sterner kind ; and if conduct, glorified by the name of 
diplomacy, is explained by expediency, its crookedness is redeemed by a high 
sense of duty, resolute fidelity to a cause and unselfish devotion. There is 
a small scene between Candanadasa and his family indicative of affection, but 
it is of no gieat importance to the development of the plot, and there is noth- 
ing of sentimentality in it even in the face of death. 

Perhaps the suggestion is correct^ that the Bjhatkathd of GuT.iadhya 
could not have been the source® of the plot of the Mudrd-rdk^asa ; for the 
events narrated there might have supplied the frame (as ViSakhadatta did 
not certainly invent the tale),® but the main intrigue appears to be the work 

6. The antecedent incidents of the drama are not indeed bloodless, for we are 
told of the extirpation of the Nandas and of the murders of Sarvarthasiddhi and 
Parvataka but in the drama itself C^ikya’s policy is directed rather towards 
preventing the shedding of blood. 

7. Speyer, Studies about the Kathdsaritsdgara, p. 54 ; the drama is held here 
to belong to the 4th century a.d. 

8. In the printed text of the Dasarupaka (i. 61) we have the statement in 
Dhanika’s V|tti : bjhatkathd-mulani mudrdrdk^asam, followed by the quotation of 
two verses ; but these verses are obviously interpolated from K^emendra’s Brhat- 
kathd-maiijar! (ii. 216, 217). See G. C. 0. Haas, Introd. to baiarupaka (New 
York, 1912), p. xxiii. 

9. The story of the downfall of the Nandas and the rise of the Mauryas occurs 
also in Hemacandra's ParUi^t^pecrvan and other works, and is probably traditional. 
The details of Quqakya's intrigue, and even the name of Rik^asa, are not found in 
these sources. The very name of the drama, derived from the signet ring (Mudit) 
whidi plays an important part in the winning over of Rakeasa, as well as the em- 
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of the dramatist himself. It is also not necessary to assume that the drama 
is historical in all its details, or to see in the working out of a political plot 
a tendentious piece of literature, which may be conveniently referred to 
this or that period of Indian political history. It is unquestionable that 
Candragupta and Cai^akya are historical personages, and so are possibly 
Rak^asa and Sarvarthasiddhi, although these latter names do not occur in 
the traditional accounts we possess ; but how far they are historically or pur- 
posively presented is a different question ; at least, the occurrence of historical 
facts or persons does not justify the designation of a historical drama to the 
work of art, which must necessarily owe a great deal to the author s imagi- 
nation in the ingenious maturing of the story. 

The main theme of the drama is the reconciliation of Rak$asa, the faith- 
ful minister of the fallen dynasty of the Nandas, by that traditional master 
of statecraft, C^akya, who wants to win him over, knowing his ability and 
honesty, into the service of Candragupta Maurya, who has been established 
on the throne by C^akya’s cleverness and his own bravery. To the crafty 
machinations of Caioakya are inseparably linked the almost co-extensive plots 
of Raki$asa, acting in alliance with Malayaketu, son of Candragupta s former 
ally, now alienated by the treacherous murder of his father by Cafloiakya’s 
agents. The detailed development of the plot of the drama is complicated, 
but perspicuous ; ingenious, but not unnecessarily encumbered. The first 
act plunges at once into the story and gives us a glimpse into Ciiuakya’s 
resolution and his deeply laid schemes, cunningly devised and committed to 
properly selected agents, which set the entire plot in motion. The second act 
shows, by way of contrast, the counter-schemes of Raksasa and the character 
of his agents, as well as the traps of Caoakya into which he unsuspectingly 
walks. The next act is an ably constructed dramatic scene of a pretended 
but finely carried out open quarrel between Candragupta and Cfioakya, 
meant as a ruse to entrap Ri^asa further into the belief that Capakya has 
fallen from royal favour. In the next three acts the plot thickens and moves 
rapidly, drawing in Malayaketu's suspicion of the treachery of his own 
friends, execution of the allied Mleccha kings, and dismissal of Rfik^sa, who 
is left to soliloquise deeply on the heart-breaking failure of his aims and 
efforts, and on the fate of his friend Candanadasa who is led to death. The 
misguided but valiant and pathetic struggle of Raksasa perhaps suggests 
tragedy as the natural end, by making him a victim of the misunderstandings 
created by CSioakya ; but the intrigue is developed into a happy end, not in 
a forced or illogical manner, but by a skilful handling of the incidents, which 
are made to bring about the denouement in the natural way. C&oakya’s 
intention from the beginning is not tragedy but a happy consummation. He 
makes, therefore, an accurate estimate of both the strength and weakness of 

ployment of the old idea of a token in this particular form, appears to be entirely 
VltiUdiadatta’s own. 
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his opponent's character and pr^res his scheme accordingly. Cagakya 
knows that the only way to subdue Raksasa and in^ him to a supreme act of 
sacrifice is through an attack on his dearly loved friends, especially Candana- 
d3sa, whose deep affection and spirit of sacrifice for Rak$asa is equally great. 
In the last act, cornered and alone, Raki$asa is ultimately compelled to accept, 
with dignity, the yoke which he never intended to bear, not to save his own 
life, but to protect those of CandanadSsa and his friends. The acts are 
complete in themselves, but they are not detached ; no situation is forced or 
developed unnaturally ; all incidents, characters, dialogues and designs are 
skilfully made to converge towards the denouement, not in casual strokes, 
but in sustained grasp ; and there is no other drama in Sanskrit which 
achieves organic unity of action and inevitablmess with greater and more 
complete effect. 

In characterisation, Vi^khadatta fully realises the value of contrast, 
which brings distinctive traits into vivid relief ; and one of the interesting 
features of his delineation is that most of his characters are dual portraits 
effectively contrasted, but not made schematically symmetrical. Both 
cSipakya and Rak$asa are astute politicians, bold, resourceful and unscrupul- 
ous, but both are unselfish and unflinchingly devoted, from different motives, 
to their reflective cause. Any possible triviality or sordidness of the plot is 
redeemed by the purity of their motives and by the great things which are at 
stake. Both are admirable as excellent foils to each other ; Ciuakya is clear- 
headed, self<onfident and vigilant, while R3ki$asa is soft, impulsive and 
blundering ; the one is secretive, distrustful and unsparing, while the other 
is frank, amiable and generous ; the one is feared, while the other is loved 
by his friends and followers ; the hard glitter of the one shows oH the pliable 
gentleness of the other. The motive of Caipakya’s unbending energy is not 
any affectionate sentiment for Candragupta, for in his methodical mind there 
is no room for tender feelings ; Raksasa, on the other hand, is moved by a 
willing admiration even of his political adversary. It is precisely RSkeasa’s 
noble qualities which prompt Canakya to go to the length off elaborate 
schemes to win him over ; and it is precisely these noble qualities which lead 
ultimatdy to his downfall. He is made a victim of his own virtues ; and the 
pathos of the situation lies not in an unequal hght so much as in the softer 
features of his character. R3ksasa is, of couise, also given to intrigue, but 
he does not live and breathe in intrigue as Capakya does. There is, however, 
no feeling in CAi^ikya’s strategy ; there is too much of it in RSk^asa’s. Al- 
though sharp and relentless, Capakya is indeed not a monster ; and whatever 
one may think of his deception, impersonatkMi and forgery, one ad- 
mires his cool and ingenious plottii^. But our sympathy is irreasdUy 
drawn towards the pity of Kfikjasa's stumbling and foredoomed failure, his 
nobje bitterness on the break up of his h<^ and efforts, his lofty desire to 
sacrifice himself for his friend, and his dignified but pathetic submission. The 
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same contrast is se^ in the presentation of Candragupta and Malayaketo. 
Although they are pawns in the game, they are yet not mere puppets in the 
hands of the rival statesmen. Though low-born and ambitious, the Maurya 
is a sovereign of dignity and strength of character, well trained, capable |uid 
having entire faith in his preceptor and minister, Oamakya ; but the caprici- 
ous young mountaineer, moved as he is by filial love, is conceited, weak and 
fooliriily stubborn, and has his confidence and mistrust equally miH>Iaced. 
It is clear that the characters of this drama are not fair spirits from the far- 
off and unstained wmiderland of fancy, nor are they abstract embodiments of 
perfect goodness or incredible evil. Even the minor characters, none of whom 
is fortuitous or unmotived, are moulded skilfully with a natural blend of 
good and evil. The secret agents of Catnakya, Bhagurayana and Siddhiir- 
thaka, faithfully carry out their commissions, not with spontaneous enthu- 
siasm, but from a feeling of awe and meek submission ; they are, however, 
finely discriminated as individuals, for while the one hates his work and feels 
secret compunctions, the conscience of the other is more accommodating. 
RSkeasa’s agents, the disguised VirSdhagupta and the honest Sakatadfisa^ on 
the other hand, are moved by a sincere attachment to Raksasa and honest 
desire to serve. One of the most touching minor characters of the play is 
Candanadasa, the head of the guild of lapidaries, whose affection for Rilqasa 
is as sincere as that of InduSarman for Cioakya, but it is strong and un- 
dehled enough to rise to the height of facing death for the sake of friendship, 
and to be used, for that very reason, as a lever by CSnakya to play upon the 
magnanimous weakness of RSk$asa. It is true that the characters of the 
drama are not always of a pleasant type, but they have a consistent indivi- 
duality, and are drawn as sharply and coloured aS diversely as the shady 
characters in the Mrcchakafika. 

The mastery of technique which the work betrays is indeed considerable, 
but there is no aggressive display of technical skill nor any wooden conform- 
ity, so far as we know, to fixed modes and models. Nor is there any weak- 
ness for the commonplace extravagances of poetic diction affected by some of 
his contemporaries. Viffikhadatta’s style is limpid, forcible and fluent ; and 
he appears to be fully aware of the futility of- a laboured and heavily embel- 
lished diction for the manly strain of sentiment and vigorous development of 
character which his drama wants to attain. His metrical skill"’ and literary 
use of Prakrits" are considerable, but in no way conspicuous. Perhaps as a 

10. The metres most employed (besides the Oloka), in order of frequency, 
are flfirdOlavikrfdita, SragdhaiS, Vasantatilaka and ^kharip!. Other metres are 
qmadic, but no rare kind is attempted 

11. The usual I¥akrits ate flauraseni and MSMMUtrl, but MSgadhS also occurs, 
miicbiandt riibtly points out that, as in Sikuntala, Mreehakafika and other earlier 
plays, there is no justificathm in this cne for the assumption that flautaseni was 
exdnrivriy em p lo y e d for pnae, or MUfUsttl for verse. 
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stylist he does not claim a high rank with his great compeers, and yet some 
of his stanzas stand out among the loftiest passages in Sanskrit literature. 
We do not indeed find in him the poetic imagination and artistic vigilance of 
Kalidasa, the dainty and delicate manner of Har^a, the humour, pathos and 
kindliness of 6udraka, the fire and energy of Bhaltta Narayaija, or the earnest 
and tearful tenderness of Bhavabhuti ; but there can be no doubt that his 
style and diction suit his subject, and, in all essentials, he is no meaner artist. 
He uses his images, similes and embellishments with considerable skill and 
moderation ; and, if he does not indulge profusely in elaborate poetical and 
descriptive passages, it is because his sense of dramatic propriety recoils from 
them. The soliloquy of Riak$asa is indeed long, but it is not longer than 
some of the soliloquies in Hamlet. It shows, however, that the author was 
not incapable of truly emotional outbursts ; and the paucity of citations from 
his work in later rhetorical and anthological works need not prove that his 
drama is devoid of poetical or emotional touches. The kind of poetry and 
sentiment, which are normally favoured, are perhaps not to be found here ; 
but in easy and subdued elegance of its own poetry and sentiment, the work 
is certainly successful. Vi^khadatta never thinks less of his subject and 
more of himself, so as to make his work a convenient vehicle for the display 
of his literary ingenuities ; nor does he pitch his voice too high and exhaust 
himself by the violence of his effort. He has the gift of projecting himself 
into the personality of his characters ; his dialogues and stanzas have the 
dramatic quality necessary for rapidity and directness of action and charac- 
terisation ; and if his work is necessarily of a somewhat prosaic cast, it still 
conforms more to the definition of the drama as the literature of action than 
some of the greater Sanskrit plays. The only serious defect is that the 
drama lacks grandeur, with a grand subject ; it also lacks pity, with enough 
scope for real pathos. The downfall of a dynasty and fight for an empire 
are concerns only of personal vanity, wounded by personal insult ; they are 
matters of petty plotting. Our moral sense is not satisfied even by the good 
result of placing Candragupta more securely on the throne ; and the atmos- 
phere of cold, calculated strategy and spying is depressing enough for a really 
great and noble cause.'* 


12. Passages from a drama, entitled Devhcandragupta, are quoted seven times 
in the Natythdarpanfa of Ramacandra and Guiqacandra (12th century); ed. G06, 
Baroda 1929, pp. 71, 84, 86, 118, 141-43, 193, 194), and the work is attributed to 
Vi4Skhadeva, who is probably identical with our author Vi^akhadatta (whose name, 
however, does not occur in it in the anonymous quotations from the Mudra-rdk^a) . 
The m3«k has not been recovered, but it probably dealt with the story (cf. RSja- 
4eldiara, Kdvya-mmmfisd, p. 46) of Kun^ Candragupta’s rescue (in the disguise 
of a Woman) of I^iruvadevi who had been abducted by a Saka prince. This is 
perhiU’B the same story as is alluded to by B&oa in Har^a^arita {aripure ca para- 
kedatra-kimukam kdmm-veia-gupta§ candraguptak iakanrpatim aidtayat); see M, 
Hi, 1923, pp. 181-84, where this Candragupu is taken to be Candragupta 11 of the 
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Gupta dynasty. From the citations it appears that the drama extended at least to 
five acts. Abhinavagupta also quotes the work, without the name of the author, in 
his commentary on Bharata ; so does also Bhoja in his Sr^ara-prahaia (see S. K. 
De in BSOS, IV, 1926, p. 282). Another work of Vi^khadeva’s, entitled Abhisa^ 
fiha-vaHcitaka Cbandhitaka) is also cited by Abhinavagupta and Bhoja. It 
appears to have been based on another love-legend of Udayana, in which PadmS- 
vatl wins back the lost affection of Udayana, who suspects her of having killed his 
son, by disguising herself as a Sabari and in the role of an Abhisariki, making her 
tender-minded husband fall in love with her again ! It is curious that a drama 
called Pratijnd-caa^kya on the same theme appears to have been composed by one 
Bhima, as we knew from its citation also by Abhinavagupta and Bhoja ; apparently 
it was modelled on Vi4akhadatta*s play {Set R. Ramamurthi in fOR, Madras, iii, 
1929, p. 80). 



KALIDASA’S USE OF THE INCARNATION 'THEME 

By 

Mr. C. W. GURNER, C.S.I., i.c.s. 

The foundations of belief in one era of civilisation will often be found to 
play a secondary part in the cultural or philosophical ideas of a different age. 
The doctrine of transmigration of souls (in the form of Karma and Rebirth) 
is one of the foundations of classical Indian! thought ; it plays a secondary 
and exotic part in that of Greece and Rome. The doctrine of Incarnation 
is the essential basis of religious belief and of the cultural ideas integrated 
with religious consciousness in the Christian era ; it fills a definite and recog- 
nisable but nevertheless a secondary place in the intellectual atmosphere of 
classical, and perhaps cm might add of modern, India. 

It is the object of this article to ascertain exactly what content this con- 
ception stood for in the minds of a cultured and thoughtful Sanskrit poet— 
the mirror of his age, Kalidasa’s philosophical and theological ideas lie out- 
side our scope except so far as necessary for definition and compariscm with 
Christian interpretation of this particular theme. 

By the idea of Incarnation in this article is meant the apprehension of 
the appearance through birth of the Godhead in human form for the purpose 
of relief of Evil, followed by reabsorption in the divine origin. This defini- 
tion excludes embodiment of the deity in non-human forms, such as some of 
the Avafirs of Vi?i)u. And it is necessary to distinguish the sense of Im- 
manence of the deity in the physical world, including humanity, which is 
often associated with the Incarnation, both in Indian and Christian thought 
but implies an entirely different philosophical conception. The close colloca- 
tion of the two ideas of Inunanence and Incarnation in the Bhagavadj^ta is 
apt to result in confusion between the two. 

It is an open question to what extent the cultured thinker of KalitMlsa’s 
time aoc^ted the Incarnation, in this sense, as a vital factor in his religious 
consciousness. The same question is raised about Brahmanic Hinduism of 
to-day by A. C. Bouqu^ in his book on Conqxirative Religion.^ “ But it is 
doubtful whether the devout believer in the Avatara is really satisfied with 
that '(a doctrine of Illusion). R3ma is probably as real to him as Jesus to 
the Christian.” But even as an article of belief the Incarnation would 
ronain in Indian culture, riiould one say a seocmdary feature of theological 
reality rather than the essential basis of the religious system which it is for 
Christianity. 

1. Comparative Rdigion by A. C Bouquet, p. 106, 
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This idea appears in two forms in Sanskrit literature both assodated 
with the God ViRQu, his Incarnation in RSma. and in Kiwa. In both cases 
the expression of this conception whether in the RSmiyaua or in the Bhaga- 
vadg^ta must, almost by consensus of scholarship, precede its appearance in 
the New Testament by one or more centuries. A derivative form of the idea 
exploited and possibly invented by KSlidasa for purely literary purposes is 
the propagation of the divine element by Siva through Rirvati in Skanda for 
the destruction of demonic activities corresponding to those of RSvaioa in 
the Rama legend. 

Pvf\ PN. 

STRwrffrm: srqp SImiMRT: I 

Kum. Sam. VI. 27. 

At the outset one must define more closely this element of the relief of 
Evil as an essential element in the Incarnation theme. It stands on two 
levels. One is that of the ethically lower strata of the Ramayaqa. The 
object of the deity incarnate is to destroy the material interference by a physi- 
cally existent power of evil, Ravaipa, 

a. With the gods themselves. 

b. With sacrifice to the Gods. 

«r«rpf cign. i 

Ram. VI. 117/28. 

It is an implication of this basic idea that the demonic activities should 
themselves have originated with the consent of the Godhead in some form. 
Vi^ou has only acquiesced in Ravaqa’s activities because of the Brahma’s 
boon 

KSlidasa RV. X. 42. 

Ravai^a in relation to the Ri^is is Job’s Satan of the Old Testament. 

’’ And the Lord said unto Satan, Behold all that he hath is in thy power ” 
(Job I 12). It is the same crude treatment of the problem of evil. 

But there is a higher conception of the evil for which Incarnation alone 
can provide the remedy than that of the physical activities of a malignant 
power. It is that of the moral-religious evil involved in the confusion of 
I%arma. This idea is, of course, essentially that of the Bhagavadgita (in 
which the motive for Incarnation never touches the lower plane), e.g. 
Bhagavadglt§ IV. 7 

W W % I 

It does aiq^ear, however, also in the more philosophical stratum of the 
Rtm&yaoa whether concurrently with or derivatively from the Bhagavad- 

e.g. 


RAm. VII. 8. 27. 
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Both authorities no doubt ccMitribute to the expression of the same thought 
in I^dfisa 

. Raghui XV. 4. 

The object of the Incarnation is no mere business of killing Ravaioa but 
the Salvation of Dharma in a deeper sense. 

Two comments may be made at this point by way of comparison with 
the western conception of Incarnation. The recurrent process essential to 
the Puran^ic idea is entirely absent from and incompatible with the speci- 
fically Christian interpretation of the same theme. ^ And though in a pas- 
sage such as that last quoted the functioning of the deity incarnate may be 
far removed from the original crude conception of “ killing Ravaija ”, though 
the process of relief of evil through Incarnation begins to assume the sense 
of a Mystery, there is in Hindu thought, at least as embodied in the author 
under study, not the remotest conception of the New Testament principle of 
Redemption. The only element in the specifically Christian interpretation of 
the theme of Incarnation which can be traced in its Indian counterpart is 
that of divine favour as the sole motif for the Descent. 

Raghuv. X. 3il. 

("So God loved the world that he gave” ). 

The earthly parentage is an aspect of the Incarnation developed by 
Kalidasa only in the Vispu-Rama theme. Coincidences with the New Testa- 
ment story are in fact far more marked in the legend of the infant Kr$pa and 
in tliose associated with the Buddha. But the Vippu-Rama birth is more 
directly concerned with the mystical problem of self-procreation by the God- 
head through earthly parentage. And here arises a point of great interest 
in the contrast between the Indian and Christian interpretations. 
For Christianity interest centres on the maternal side and the act of parent- 
age vests the Mother with an immense religious significance of her own. The 
essential features in the Vispu Incarnation are on the other hand, firstly, the 
emphasis on the male parent rather than the mother, and, secondly, as the 
logical result of this trend coupled with polygamy, the distribution of the 
divine element Incarnate to the offspring of several mothers. Both principles 
are embodied in a single Sloka of the Ran^yapa 


2. For the recurrent process as taking shape in the Vigpu cyde see A C. 
Bouquet, Op. cit. p. 104. Though essoitially incompatible with Christian doctrine 
die same thou^t may creep into Christian writings. E. G. Cotric, Rebirth of 
Qiristianity (Penguin Series), p. 163 : "Ordinary processes of growth and rqiair 
readi their height in divine acts of r^neration, redempticm and atonement.” 
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Ram. I. 15. 31. 

Four mothers shared in the divine birth but it was none of these so much as 
the Father whcHn the divine being blest with his choice. 

The plural incarnation is given its full significance in the birth of Rima 
and his brothers in the Ramayapa, where the individual blessing on: each 
mother is particularised in ilokas imitated and elaborated by KSlidSsa 

^ i etc. 

Ram. I. 18.12 etc. CP. Ragh. X. 69 ff. 
and in one passage at least the Ramayaipa puts Rama and Lak^mapa on an 
equivalent plane of divinity 


R. IV 31.45. 

For Kalidasa only the figure of Rama is invested with religious signi* 
hcance. 

The distribution of the divine element between the consorts of Da4aratha 
is elaborated with full literary value in the tenth Sarga of the Raghuvaih4am. 
All carry the embryo of divine origin as the solar tubes (of PurSpic physics) 
carry water (Ragh. X. 58). All participate in dreams conveying the pre- 
sence of Vippu, with attributes and consort, which are the Sanskritk equi- 
valent of an angel choir in a Madonna painting (Ragh. X. 62). But no one 
can interpret such passages as more than literary embroidery ; and so far as 
one can sense any expression of genuine feeling it is DaSaratha whose exalta- 
ticm recalls the sentiments of a Magnificat more apprc^riate in Qiristian 
thought to the Blessed Virgin. 

Raghuv. X. 64. 

“ He considered himself blessed in the fatherhood of the Father of the world.” 
This predominance in sacred interest is marked by the fact that it is to him 
and not to the Mother that the Messenger of the Annunciation bearing the 
mystic “Payas” appears. 

(Ram. I. 16.18, Ragh. X. 50) . 

The principle of plurality of Incarnation assumes a more fantastic form 
in the subsidiary incarnations of other deities in the beings destined to attend 
(Ml Rama. There is not one deity incarnate (and He in four prnons) but 
several deities descending into human and sub-human lonra to fcdlow Him. 

SfHaWKWSW: I 


Ragh. X 48, 
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“ following Vigiou with parts of their selves as trees follow the wind with 
flowers/* 

And they are not forgotten on their way back when the earthly mission is 
accomplished (Raghv. XV. 102). We are obviously drifting away here 
from any kind of religious content to that of traditional convention ; but 
Kalidasa's approach to the idea of Incarnation will not be fully understood 
unless this elaboration is comprised in the account. 

In the representation of the divine infant Kalidasa emphasises an ele- 
ment which whether by coincidence or continuity of tradition played an 
essential part in the Christian era, namely, the Halo. The origin of this 
convention needs a study in itself : but it is sufficient for present purposes 
to say that for Kalidasa the Halo was an attribute of royalty which he 
transferred impartially to the divine infant, male or female. The Rama babe 
dims the chamber lights (Ragh. X 68). The infant Parvati sparkles like 
jewels on the mountain side (KS. I. 24). Contemporaneously the Byzan- 
tine mosaics were investing the Infant Jesus and all other divine figures with 
the heavy gold halo which passed down all the centuries of Christian art till 
it was refined to a gleam of chiarorcuro round the cradle. The same 
feature reappears in the Kr§na infant as portrayed by “ Bhasa " more speci- 
fically as a miracle ad hoc. 

5 sot fcii 1 Bit 17 

The infant creates a light in darkness to reveal the path of escape. 

But in an article devoted to the study of the idea of Incarnation as em- 
bodied in Kalidasa one must not go further afield. It would be more rele- 
vant to fix the point at which the Halo round the Infant Christ appears in 
Christian writings. 

There is a well established convention in Sanskrit epics and Kavya 
poetry that any event of special significance in human affairs, such as a 
royal birth or a victory should evolve a sympathetic response both in the 
natural and the supernatural world. The winds are stilled, disease vanishes, 
heavenly flowers fall and heavenly voices are heard etc. It is only natural 
that similar manifestations should mark the birth of Vi^u incarnate and it 
might prove to be more than a mere verbal coincidence that some of them 
at least are so reminiscent of the Nativity in Christian tradition. A few 
words in the RSm^yaioa create in fact an exact Indian counterpart to the 
angels above the Cradle. 

313; W»iamM 3 ( t *W| ! I 

Ram. I. 18.17. 

Gandharvas sang and .^isards danced in the Heavens. Klilid3sa associates 
these natural manifestations, in closely paralld verses, again both with the 
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birth of Parvati (Kum. I. 23) and with the birth of Rama (Ragh. X. 72) . 

In the latter case making all allowances for the difference in religious 
values between the Puraijic Svarga and the “Heaven” of Christianity one 
cannot mi;s the impart of what may be described as the Christmas day 
feeling in the thought of Heaven descending with the Godhead to earth. 

wrf W SWlnilH I 

Ragh. X. 72. 

Moreover with the excessive formalism characteristic of Sanskrit literature 
precisely opposite manifestations of natural sympathy mark events of un- 
favourable significance. The sky rains blood not flowers down at Rivaipa’s 
birth (Ram. VII. 9. 31.) and the sun fails, as on Good Friday. 

jnr4)5irr i 

The earthly personality of the deity Incarnate in Sanskritic thought, 
whether it be Rama or Kpshs. is so far disparate from its Christian counter- 
part that comparison is of little value. The essential point to be remembered 
is that for KSlidasa as an exponent of classical literary ideas the Vieou RSma 
story serves the purpose of exciting the emotions primarily of heroism and 
wonder, not tenderness or even peace (if the ninth Rasa be admitted to the 
categories of his time). 

The characteristic of the deity incarnate in R§ma is the divine force 
*it »Riw ’qm Wm. 

(Ragh. XI. 85). 

with the access of superhuman powers, especially in combat, to which this 
gives rise. That was what the Incarnation in Rama meant for classical 
literature just as it does for the Durwan reading his Ramayan on the door- 
step to-day. The Bhagavadgita gives a glimpse of the “despised and re- 
jected” conception (though the verbal coincidence might easily mislead) 

Bh : G. IX. 11 

But it was not one which appealed to KSlidasa, and the philosophical study 
of the Incarnation is another matter which does not concern us here. 

There remain the aspects of the Transfiguration and the Ascension, the 
self revelation in transcendental form to mortal eye of the deity incarnate 
and the return from the human to the divine. The “ ViivarQpadarianam ” 
m the Bhagavadgita, in its resemblance and contrast with the Transfiguration 
in the New Testament offers one of the most striking and instructive counter- 
parts between Indian and Qiristian ideas. KSlidSsa, though closely in con- 
tact with Bhagavadgitil, from which he consciously quotes a line* 

WlftW t G. X. 25 ; Cp. Kum. VI. 67. 

3. In the Rimiyaoa the supremacy of the Himilaya is one of the several 
jtMtbs in praise of Rima. See Rima IV. 11. 99. 
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finds no place in the RSma story for the transfiguration theme during Vi^pu’s 
earthly abode ; though his elaboration of the Iconology of Visuu (for instance 
in the Stuti verses in Sarga X of the Ra^uvaihSam) may owe something to 
this influence. In fact the Ramflyaua itself shows perhaps more consdous- 
ness of the mystical sense of MSyfl which is predominant in the Bhagavad- 
gitfl (e.g. 

WW<11 I 

Ram, V. 54.37) than will be found in the rather more material conceptSon 
of the Incarnation in Kalidasa. 

Similarly his expression of the return to Clodhead is materialistic rather 
than mystical a matter of change from one body to another 

Ragh. XV. 103.« 

This somewhat materialistic tone is well brought out in one of Kalidasa’s 
most remarkable similes from religious ideas, with which these notes may 
end. The fifteenth Sarga of the Raghuvarh^ ends with Rama Visiou’s 
return to his “true body foundation of the world’' in the words quoted 
above. The capital of Ayodhya remains deserted till one night the City 
personified as a Widow appears to Ku4a, now resident in Ku^vata, appealing 
to him to reoccupy the ancient capital. A highly wrought descriptive pas- 
sage ends in the prayer to return to capital of the Dynasty “as Ku^’s 
Father had abandoned his mortal body to return to his form in the Absolute.” 

^ Rt R*n gR: ^ i 

Ragh. XVI. 22. 

It will be noticed how the simile acquires its maximum power from the 
raniniscence of a phrase in the Bhagavadgita coupled with its appropriate- 
ness as ai:\ appeal to Rama’s descendant. And yet, powerful as the illustra- 
tion is for its literary purpose, the very fact that it could be used on this 
worldly plane leaves some suspicion as to the true depth of its religious 
content in the poet’s mind. It is as if some modem Milton had appealed to 
Lord Hardinge to “ take back his (jovemment to the ancient capital of Delhi 
just as the Redeemei; had returned to Heaven ”, and it is probably not too 
soiutive a feding that no poet with hTilton’s sense of devotion could have 
forced his pen to such an ornament. 

At the end of it all therefore (xie is left asking what did this Tnca m at'on 
theme mean to KfiliiSisa, the suprone model of the cultured Tnrii>n of his 


4. KilidMa here uses one of the rarer names of Viwu found in a Sniti 
passage of the RBndyana (VI. 117. 14) in conjunction with “ Knoa ” but not in 
the Bhagavadgith. 
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age ? Does he profess to have given expression to true religious feeling and 
genuine belief at any point in his use of the Rama-Vi^ou Incarnation, or is 
it all to him merely a doctrinaire convention drawn on for its literary values. 
The question concerns not his ultimate faith in Vieou (as in Siva), but his 
immediate belief in the incarnation of the Godhead in this, or other human 
forms. The only answer that can be given is that, like Shakespeare, KSli- 
dasa is too great a literary artist to reveal his personal consciousness on any 
particular article of faith. 


6 



DEVELOPMENT OF TRIPITAKA-TRANSLATIONS 

IN CHINA 

By 

Mr. FACHOW 

The institution of translating Buddhist Tripitakas into Chinese from 
both Sanskrit and Pali sources has a long history ever since the formal intro- 
duction of Buddhism into China in a.d. 67, when Emperor Ming-ti of the 
Han dynasty accorded his imperial welcome to the first two Indian sages 
KA4yapa Matanga and Dharmananda at Lo-Yang, capital of the Han 
dynasty. It is recorded in several historical and non-canonical works that 
the first Buddhist text, translated into Chinese by them was the ‘ Sutra of the 
Forty-Two Chapters’ along with Buddhacarita-Sutra, Dasa-Bhumi-Klesa- 
cchedika-Sutra, Dharma-Samudrakosha-Sutra, Jataka and other texts of the 
Vinaya. However, except the first one, the remaining texts, so far as our 
knowledge goes, were either lost or disappeared without any trace. Under 
the auspicious inauguration of Matanga, the noble sages of both the countries 
labouring constantly for a long period of fifteen hundred years did perform 
a great wonder in bringing about the monumental work of the Chinese Tri- 
pitaka. It miy not be an exaggeration if we say that it is a rare, priceless 
relic of Indian culture being carefully preserved and protected in the soil of 
China. Not only by its highly developed philosophy and literature it did 
influence the thought and mode of life of the Chinese people to a large 
extent, but also it furthered the intimate and ever-lasting cultural relationship 
between the two great sister nations, India and China. To the scholars who 
toil in the field of ancient Indian history and culture, it will prove to be an 
inexhaustible mine, because it is directly connected with all subjects and 
branches of Indology. Owing to the misconception that the Chinese language 
is the most hard one in the world, the foreign scholars, therefore, are barred 
from reading these translations directly, and as a matter of fact, they have 
been ignored blissfully by the outside world. 

To have a clear idea of the development of these canonical works, the 
following points may be added here. 

A. The Three Stages of Development. 

I. The First Stage. 

The inception for such meritorious enterprise, as we have mentioned 
above, is dated back as early as the first century a.d. At that time Buddhist 
missionaries began to pour into China from different Kingdoms of the Western 
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Region— Central Asia, viz., An-Siih-Kao from Pmthia (a.d. 148-170), Loka- 
raka^ frcan Yueh-Chi (a.d. 164-186), Kang-Chu from Kang Ch’fk or 
Ulterior Tibet (a.d. 187), KurnSrajiva from Kharajar (a.d. 401), Buddha- 
yasas frofn Cabul (a.d. 403) and so forth. During this short period from 
Aj>. 67 to the arrival of Kumarajiva in aj>. 401, it was little more than 330 
years yet we had about sixty foreign Buddhist masters whose translatimis 
were counted to be over 400 separate works. In these books we find every 
branch of Buddhist doctrine which belongs to both Hinayana and Mahfiyfina 
schools, though the former has been delineated comparatively in a more domi- 
nant form. Of course, it is impossible to expect perfect translations at this 
experimental stage either in accuracy or in style. We are given to under- 
stand that they were confronted with great difficulties which could not be 
easily overcome. 

Firstly, they had no manuscripts with them. Probably, it was not their 
custom to translate a work frcrni a written or printed copy, as we do it to-day, 
but simply depending upon their wonderful memory, they did it. Howsoever 
strong might such memory be, sometimes it would betray them and the text 
thus translated may not be in accordance with the original one. To have the 
sacred texts written down on paper or other materials was a very late practice. 
We know the whole collection of the Pali Canon was committed to writing 
only in b.c. 25 in the reign of VaMagamini Abhaya in Ceylon. And there 
was no written Vinaya text in Northern India till late in a.d. 400. That 
is what Fa-Hasien informed us in his Travel and we believe it to be true, if 
we just compare the following record which states how the Abhidharma- 
vibhashfi-^stra was first translated into Chinese : 

“The texf^ was recited from memory by Safighabhuti (a.d. 381- 
385), put down in Sandcrit by Dharmananda, orally translated into 
Chinese by Dharmarakhasa and finally made into a Chinese version by 
Sramaina Ming-Oiih of the Eastern Chin Dynasty,® (a.d. 317-420.)” 

Under such circumstances, there would not be the least surprise, if slight 
mistakes were found in the translations. 

Secondly, when the foreign missionaries came to China their first diffi- 
culty was the lang ua g e . They, of course, in a short time could not hope to 
speak Qiinese correctly, nor the scholars of the country could easily master 
Sanskrit, especially its most complicated sydem of grammar. As their urge 
of preaching and spreading the Buddhist doctrine was very great, so th^ had 
somdiow or other to get the work dime through the co-operatkm of the 
Chinese scholars. The result of such translation was partly comprehensilde 


1. This Siatra » different from Nanjio Nos. 1263 and 1264. 

2. See ‘The biUkgrqihy of eminent Buddhist teachers.’ Ch. I. Nanjio 
No. 1490. Shanifiai Tripkaka Edition, bun^ 35, voi. 2, p. 5. 
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and partly ambiguous, because, at that time, the Buddhist doctrine and its 
terminology were absolutely foreign to the mind of the Chinese people. 

Thirdly, at the beginning the translations were not carried out on a grand 
scale nor in any way critical or systematic. It continued to be a private 
enterprise of the missionaries for a long time. During such period they had 
no proper residence to work nor any support or protection from the govern- 
ment. They had, therefore, to complete their undertakings in a hurried way, 
even at the cost of extracting the essential parts from the bigger works and 
calling them by their original titles. There were also cases that the trans- 
lators often forgot to put down their names on the works which they had done. 
Why it was so, is still a puzzle to many of us. 

Fourthly, we suspect that some of the translations were not directly 
translated from Sanskrit, but indirectly from the language of Central Asia, 
for instance, the Chinese term for ‘ Upadhya ’ is ‘ Ho-shang,’ which may be 
a transliteration of ‘ Hua-She ’ in the language of Haskal and a direct im- 
port from Khotan, because in Khotan ‘UpSdhySya’ is called ‘Ho-Shang.’* 
It would not be improbable, if some works in the Chinese Tripifaka were 
translated from the languages other than Sanskrit or PSli. 

The above facts show how hard it was for the forerunners to proceed 
with such an important task with the little imperfect knowledge they had at 
that stage. It is universally recognised that An-Shih-Kao and EMiarma- 
rakhasa were the two great representatives of this period. 

n. The Second Stage. 

This stage probably b^n from the arrival of Kumaidjiva in China in 
A.D. 401 and lasted upto the days when Hailan-chwang returned to China and 
b^san to translate the works which he had brought with him in a.d. 645. The 
rich experiences of the forerunners who toiled in the first period of Tripitaka- 
translating for over three hundred years had certainly facilitated Kumarajiva 
and his co-workers in their own works, so far as Buddhist terminology, idioms 
and phrases are concerned. As a sign of general improvement, the foreign 
teachers by then could understand a good deal of Chinese, and the scholars 
of the country also learnt sufficient Sanskrit. When setting to work, they 
could proceed very smoothly, without feeling any dil&ulty about the langu- 
age. However, there were oocaaons for heated discusacxis over a certain 
philosophical b^ic such as * Is an Icckantika also possessing the nature of the 
Buddha ? ’ and the like. 

■ 

Anoiher feature of this period was that the general puUic, es4)ecially the 
intelligentsia, took a great interest in Buddhism and' Buddhist activities. To 
Mnder tafaj any service in ocmnection with translating Buddhist scriptures was 


1. See * The Ubliography of eminent Buddhist teacben of the Sung Dynasty.’ 
(AJ>. 960-1127) C3i. III. Nanjk) No. 1496. 
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considered a meritorious deed, and also it used to be a spell of protection for 
those who were bored and tired of the political chaos at the time. From the 
political point of view, the history of China from a.d. 302 to 589, was not a 
very happy one. During this period we had fourteen dynasties which were 
established in different parts of the country by different rulers, and most of 
them were ‘ alien * or * Hu ’ — ^the barbarians in origin, as the historians used 
to call them. It is interesting to note how Kumarajiva came to China. 
Fu-Chian, the ruler of the former Tshin dynasty (a.d. 350-394) ordered his 
commander-in-chief Lii-kwang to bring Kumarajiva to Chang-an. The latter 
went to Kharajar, conquered the kingdom, killed the king and brought 
Kumarajiva with him as a captive. But fortunately or unfortunately, the 
aforesaid ruler was dethroned by another powerful king just before their 
arrival. In such a state of affairs. Kurharajiva had however to put up with 
his surroundings and could not set to work. It was in a.d. 401 after the 
capital and headquarters of Lii-kwang had been destroyed by the second ruler 
of the later Tshin dynasty (a.d. 384-417), he arrived at Chang-an. This 
shows the political tumult at that time and the unrest of the country. 

In spite of all these, the rendering of Buddhist Canon had a good pro- 
gress and bright prosperity. Under the king’s patronage in the later Tshin 
dynasty, Kumarajiva translated over 50 works in the famous Hsiao-yao 
garden with the help of only one penman who put down the translated sen- 
tences in the Chinese language. The most important works of Buddhism 
such as Mahaprajflaparamita-Sutra (Nanjio No. 3), Saddharmapuipdarika- 
Sutra (No. 134), Vimalakirtti-nirdesa (No. 146), Sata-iSastra (No. 1188), 
Dvadasamikiaya^stra (n. 1186), Prayamula-Sastra-tika (n. 1179) and 
Mahiaprajfiaparamita-6astra (n. 1169) aftd others were translated during this 
period by Kumarajiva. It was his mastery over both the languages of 
Sanskrit and Chinese, his excellent style and subtle rendering of the texts that 
had given a new impetus and spirit to the world of translation. 

The representatives of great translators in the second stage were Kumara- 
jiva (A.Di 401), Buddhabhadra (a.d. 398-421) and Paramartha (a.d. 548- 
557) . Moreover, this period is considered to be a period of co-operation 
between the foreign Buddhist teachers and Chinese scholars. 

III. The Third Stage. 

Gathering from what has been shown in the previous two stages, it is 
very clear that the foreign missionaries took the initiative. Undoubtedly they 
had their own merit, so far as their enthusiasm for spreading Buddhist 
doctrine and their religious aspiration in undertaking such noble services are 
concerned, yet there was nothing short of defects in the translations which 
they had done. Even great experts such as Kumarajiva would not escape 
criticnm, if some of his works were compared with the original texts, not to 
^)eak of others who were not as critical and efficient as he was. Taking a 
6a 
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distrustful attitude towards the translations, Fa-Hsian was the first person 
anoong the Chinese Buddhists to come to India in search of Vinaya texts and 
Sutras in A.D. 401. And in a.d. 518 another Chinese traveller, Sung-Yun by 
name was sent by the Empress of Northern Wei dynasty (a.d. 386-534) to 
India to seek for scriptures of Buddhism. Following their steps, a large 
number of Chinese Buddhists did come to India for the same purpose at 
different times. The most celebrated among them was Hsuan-Chwang who 
came to India in a.d. 631 and stayed in the holy land for 15 years.^ The 
Indian sages honoured him with the title of Mahayanadeva. He was a great 
Sanskritist and used to defeat learned Indian Pandits. While returning, he 
brought with him 520 bundles of 657 separate books and translated 73 of 
them, consisting of 1330 fasciculi. The most voluminous work among them is 
Mahaprajfiaparamita-Sutra. It consists of 600 fasciculi and 200,000 §lokas in 
verses.* By his perfect knowledge of both the Sanskrit and Chinese languages 
and his deep penetration into the vast ocean of Buddhist philosophy and 
literature, he laid once for all the reliable and authentic foundation for inter- 
preting the Sanskrit scriptures into Chinese. It is he who created a revolution 
in the field of Tripitaka-renderings and snatched away, not by force, but by 
merit, the sovereignty of the translation— kingdom from the hands of the 
foreign missionaries. By this time, the rendering of Tripifakas had reached 
its zenith of perfection in truthfulness, in reliability, in expression, in excel- 
lency of style and in so many other ways. 

This was called the golden age in the field of translation and Hsiian- 
Chwang was the great representative of the third period. Of course, there 
were at that time, so many other good scholars knowing both Sanskrit and 
Chinese like I-tsing and Amoghavajra who also contributed much of their 
merits to the glory of the Chinese Tripifaka. 

At the end of the T’ang dynasty (a.d. 618-907), there was a tendency 
of decadence in this noble service, though in other aspects such as copying the 
Sutras and printing the canonical works there was good progress. It is only 
in the Sung dynasty (a.d. 960-1127) there showed a flash of light in reviving 
such undertakings. That is to say, there were a few learned Indian teachers 
namely : 'Fa-thien (Dharmadeva) or Fa-hhien of Nalanda (a.d. 973-1001), 
Tien-si-tsai of Jalandhara (a,d. 982), Danapala of Udyana (a.d. 960) and 
Pa-hu (Efliarmarakhasa) of Magadha (a.d. 1004), who came to China in 
qui(^ succession . and together translated 269 separate works. Along with 
their contributions, the history of Tripifaka-translations came to a close. The 
£dow of a lamp, at the moment of its extinction, as we know, is usually brighter 
than ever. But, alas ! it shines no more. 


1. See Samuel Beal’s introduction to Si-yu-ki, p. xv. 

2. For his other voluminous translations see Nanjio Nos. 1201, 1267, 1263 and 
1265. 
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The table given below will furnish us with a concrete idea regarding the 
scriptures translated by different persons at different periods. 


Date 

Translators. 

Worte. 

Fasciculi 

A.D'. 67—730 

176 

986 

4507 

A.D. 730-789 

8 

127 

242 

A.D. 789—1037 

6 

220 

532 

A.D. 1037—1285 

4 

20 

115 

Total : 

194 

1335 

5396* 


How the Texts Were Translated ? 

To have more than four persons labouring over a text in the earlier 
stages of scripture-rendering was not a luxury, but a sheer necessity. Later 
on, it developed. The number of office-bearers was steadily on the increase, 
from three to four and finally it went up to nine. This very complicated and 
systematized organization has a characteristic of its own, and it claims our 
attention for the purpose of rendering modem literature into different langu- 
ages. 

In the first period, beginning from the first century a.d. to the fourth cen- 
tury A.D., a translation was generally completed through the efforts of fpur 
persons. That is : A. one recites the Sanskrit text from memory, B. one re- 
cords the recitation in Sanskrit, C. one orally interprets it into Qiinese and 
D. one makes a Chinese version. And three persons would suffice if a manus- 
cript was available. In that case, A. and B. would be replaced by a person 
who could read out the text and explain its meaning, and the rest would 
remain as they were. 

When it entered into the second stage with Kumarajiva taking a leading 
rdle on the scene of action, the translations became critical and refined, and 
more members were admitted to such translation-committee, especially, the 
works which were complete after Kumarajiva’s time. During this period, the 
new member being added was called Cheng-I, whose office was to examine the 
meaning of the translated manuscript and see whether it would agree with 
the original text. Between a.d. 590 and 907 we' have the following additions : 
on& specialist was appointed to verify the correct significance of the trans- 
lated text, another to examine it from the linguistic point of view. And also 
there used to be a proof-corrector, a revisor, and general directors. 

Some time later, by the order of the Emperor Tai-Chung (at>. 976-996) 
of the Sung dynasty, a Translation-Hall was established in a.d. 962. In that 
hall, we are told that there w«e 9 members who sat side by side in rendering 


*The above statisdcs ate based on the 'Comparative catalogue of the Bud- 
dhist sacred boote in the Qiib-Yuan Period a.p. 1264-1294/ See Nanjio No. 1612. 
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a Buddhist work into Chinese. Below, we shall see the function of each 
member therein : 

1. I-chu or the translator-in-chief, who took his seat in the centre, 
facing outside, and would loudly recite the Sanskrit text. 

2. Cheng-i or the examiner of meaning, who sat on the left of I-chu 
and discussed the sense of the text with him. 

3. Qieng-wen or the examiner of text, who sat on the right of I-chu 
and listened carefully to his recitation of the Sanskrit text, in order to find 
out mistakes if there were any. 

4. Shu-tzu or the transcriber, who listened attentively the recitation of 
the San^it text and wrote down its pronunciation in Chinese characters, viz., 

‘ Ha-ri-da-ya ’ for ‘Hrdaya’. 

5. Pi-shou or the penman, who translated the transcribed letters into 
the Chinese language, viz., ‘ Hsin ’ — mind or heart for ‘ Hfdaya ’. 

6. Cho-wen or the text-composer, who arranged the translated words in 
syntactical order and made suitable Chinese sentences. 

7. Ts’an-i or the text-comparer, who compared both the original and 
the translated texts and saw that there was nothing wrong in the translations. 

8. K'an-ting or the text-censor who cut off all the superfluous expres- 
sions and would decide finally the doubtful meanings of the sentences. 

9. Jun-wen or the revisor of the composition, whose function was to 
improve the language and made the translations more excellent and refined 
in style..' 

When all these had been properly executed, the text then was sent to be 
printed and later on to be distributed. 

Having read the descriptions above, we cannot but admire the scientific 
spirit and religious zeal of these workers in engaging themselves in the vast 
ocean of Buddhist literature. It is said that before their setting to work, they 
had to perform various sorts of rituals, which included hotna, maif4aia, 
argkya and offerings of different kinds ; taking a bath daily, wearing three 
garments, behaving as properly as possible and so forth. No doubt, they 
'Ntst supported by the state, but they would not take what was more than 
necessary for their simple life and maintenance. They were self-denied sages 
for the noble cause of Buddhism. 

PrindtAes of Translation. 

Before HsUan-Chwang’s taking part in the field of translaticm, there was 
constantly the question regarding stiff translation and paraphrase. As a 

1 See Ftt-tsa-t’ung-dii or * Records of the lineage of Buddha and Patriardis,’ 
Ch. 43. Nanjio No. 1661. 
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matter of natural consequence during the earlier stages, the translations could 
not be helped to be stiff. In the first place, there was the difficulty of gain- 
ing mastery over both the languages. Secondly, they dared not make the 
style litera y on account of religious piety. So they had to let the translatiims 
remain in the simple, faithful, straightforward but unpolished state. 

Tau-an (about a.d. 330-386), a very learned and authoritative Chinese 
Buddhist scholar was of the opinion that except the following five points, the 
translation should strictly be faithful to the original text. 

The points are : 1. The syntactical order, 2. The habit of employing 
literary words, 3. The abridgment of praise repetitions, 4. The omission of 
explanatory sentences which could belong to the text proper and 5. The exclu- 
si<Hi of paragraphical repetitions. 

Besides, he also made remarks on the difficulties of translating a text. 
Firstly, as he used to say that, a translation should not merely be true to the 
original one, but also should be an easy approach to the common folks. 
Secondly, the profound wisdom of the Buddha is rather hard to make out its 
esoteric meanings. And thirdly, the Buddha who preached the doctrines had 
passed away long ago, therefore, the controversial views of Buddhism had very 
little opportunity to get corrected. 

The method of translation being employed by Kumarajiva was somewhat 
different from Tau-an. His works are mostly of paraphrastic type. When 
translating the Sadharmapuit>dai^-Sutra, we are told that he was purposely 
following the phraseology of the Chinese language, though he made it a point 
not to allow the ideas of the original work to suffer any misinterpretation. 
Such a great Pandit as he was, we, of course, cannot expect him to be satis- 
fied with the simple frame of stiff translation. 

Hsuan-Chwang, the great Chinese Sanskritist was very particular about 
the transliteration of Sanskrit words. One will find, especially in his Si-yu-ki 
or the Buddhist records of the Western kingdoms, the correcticms of proper 
names and he would point out that such and such transliterations were abso- 
lutely defective. While translating, he would simply dictate the penman to 
write down the sentences in Chinese as though he was reading typed sheets 
of such dictations. It is in no way exaggerating, if we say that his transla- 
tions are perfect in every aspect, and naturally, the question of stiff rendering 
and paraphrase would not in any case be applied to them. However, there 
are rules laid down by him regarding certain Sanskrit words which may not 
be interpreted but transliterated only. In the first place, a word he would 
not trandate, if it were in ocmnection with esoteric doctrine sudt as ‘ l%firaQl.” 
Secondly, if a word had many meanings like ‘ Bhagavan thirdly, if an artkte 
was not to be found in China such as ‘ Jambu Tree ’ : fourthly, following the 
terms of the old, if it was widely known and adcqited, and lastly, for the sake 
of produdng good foith, viz., the word ‘ PafiAfi Prajfifi is much better than 
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its translated words ‘ Chih-hui '—wisdom, for, as he expressed that they would 
awaken the people’s faith to believe in Buddhism. 

Leaving aside what has been stated above, there were scholars who up- 
held the view that the best way of penetrating into the heart of Buddhism was 
to abandon the institution of translation, and learn directly the Sanskrit 
language. We too approve and agree with such proposal, but alas, the dream 
never came true. And the Chinese Tripitaka in the present day has the for- 
tune of being regarded as one of the invaluable legacies of Sino-Indian culture 
which will, undoubtedly contribute its proper offering to enrich the civiliza- 
tion of the world. 

Thus far, we have been able to gather materials as to how the Chinese 
Tripitaka-translation had its growth and development. It is our sincere hope 
that the Indian scholars should shoulder the burden in restoring them into 
Sanskrit or I%li, and translate some of them, if not the whole collection, into 
the different vernacular of modem India. One day, when this noble object 
shall fully be attained, we are quite sure that China would feel happier, because 
in preserving this priceless treasure of Indian culture, her effort was not in 
vain. 



BUDDHIST SURVIVALS IN BENGAL 

By 

Dr. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, M.A. (Cal.), D.UT. (Lond.), 

F. R. A. S. B. 

In his article on Religion contributed by my friend and colleague 
Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi to the first volume of the valuable and autho- 
ritative History of Bengal published from the University of Dacca under the 
able editorship of Dr. Rames Chandra Majumdar, the author has given a 
very good survey of religion in early Bengal prior to the Turki conquest at 
the beginning of the 13th century. Dr. Bagchi has discussed the question 
of the introduction of Aryan or Upper Indian culture in Bengal, and has 
treated, with full reference to relevant documents, the various forms of Upper 
Indian religion which found a home in Bengal — ^Brahmanical (in its various 
aspects or ramifications like Vedic and Puranic, the latter in its numerous 
forms or cults like Vaishnavism, Saivism and others), Jain, and Buddhist. 
For these we have fairly abundant materials, and the ground of investigation 
consequently is sure. But there has taken place in both Upper India and 
Bengal a commingling of cults, in both their ideals and theories and their 
practices and rituals, among Puranic Brahmanism (including Tantricism), 
Buddhism in its numerous later phases, and Jainism ; and this has led to a 
tangle, particularly by the interaction of the Puranic cults of Brahmanism 
on the one hand and the various forms of later Buddhism on the other in 
Bengal, which it is well-nigh impossible to untie. And the matter has been 
further complicated by a third and an independent group of cults and rituals 
entering into this tangle— -those of pre-Aryan origin, which obtained among 
the Dravidian, Austric and Tibeto-Burman and other peoples of Bengal, 
recent and prehistoric, who formed the original inhabitants of Bengal upon 
whom Upper Gangetic Aryan Speech and Hindu (i.e., Brahmanical or Vedic, 
Puranic and Tantric, as well as Buddhist and Jain) religicm and culture were 
imposed, transforming them into an Aryan-speaking Hindu people by the end 
of the first millennium a.d. 

We know next to nothing about these pre-Aryan cults of the people of 
Bengal : yet a good deal of these have survived to our day, as the suppressed 
religion of the masses, being mostly forced to make a compromise with the 
official Aryan rdlg^ons Brahmanism and Buddhism and to affiliate themselves 
to these in a vague sort of way, to obtain, if not active support from the ruling 
classes, at least a certain amount of tderation (synmathetic and understand- 
ing generally, and occasionally unthinking and contemptuous) from the upper 
classes professing the scriptural rdigions of Uiqier Indian provenance— a 
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toleration which was so necessary for its very existence. The original or 
national cults of the pre-Aryan peoples are found in the worship of many 
caste or tribal deities, or village gods, who have no place in the official Hindu 
pantheon of pan-Indian acceptance ; at times they have just succeeded in 
finding a place in some Sanskrit Puram, but in other cases they have ad- 
vanced only as far as the threshold or the ante-chamber of the hall of official 
Hinduism by having their legends rendered in the vernacular only. Thus 
there are village godlings of the type of Gabhur Qalon and MockrS Singka 
worshipped in the South Bengal Delta, who are unknown to any Puratfa, and 
unsung even in the vernacular ; there are Dak^in Ray and Kalu Gaji (Ghdzi), 
godlings who control the tigers in the Sundarbans of the forest lands of the 
southern Delta, whose exploits are narrated only in Bengali, and whose fame 
has not yet travelled beyond Bengal ; and, Anally, there are deities of 
the type of i^tala the goddess of the small-pox and Manasa the goddess of 
serpents, who have received admission into the pantheon of Puranic gods and 
goddesses, honoured, although they are newcomers, beside Siva and Devi, 
Vi$nu and Lak$mi. The nature of pre-Aryan religion and ritual, in its 
mythology and its ideas and practices, among the various pre-Aryan groups 
of peoples, it has not been possible to establish as yet ; most of it now survives 
in the rites and cults obtaining in remote villages, which are now always under 
the aegis of official Brahmanical Hinduism. One of these pre-Aryan cults, 
that of the God Dharma, has been connected by Bengali investigators of the 
last generation with Buddhism, the name of the presiding Deity or chief God 
of the cult, viz., Dharma, being thought to be identical with the second entity 
in the Buddhist triad, Buddha, Dharma and Sahgha : but a detailed study 
of this Dharma cult as it survives in West Bengal villages will, clearly show 
tliat it is quite independent of Buddhism,— even independent of any Upper 
Indian Aryan association, to start with. 

The Austric (Kol and Mon-Khmer) and Dravidian peoples, and finally 
the Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto-Chinese tribes in North Bengal and East Bengal, 
followed the Negritos, the oldest people of India and Bengal, and the Proto- 
Australoids. So far as these last two peoples are concerned, no vestige of 
thieir languages and culture ronams. They were undoubtedly absorbed 
among the Austrics and the Dravidians as well as the Tibeto-Qiinese who 
followed them later. About the Austrics, who came next to the Australoids, 
there are two views as to their original hcmieland. Aoccuding to one, the 
original Austrics were characterised with their language and the basic elements 
of their culture somewhere in Northern Indo-China. From there they ^read 
west into India through Assam, and occupied the Ganges Valley, extoiding as 
far west and north as the Himalayan regions upto Kashmir, and in the south 
penetrating all over the Deccan right down to Malabar. In India they became 
the ancestcffs of the Kd or Munda and other connected peoples : in Indo- 
China and Assam, their speech and culture survived in the Khasi and M<m- 
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Khmer groups of peoples ; they poietrated into the Nicobar Islands ; and 
bands of them pushed down into Malaya and the islands of Indonesia, and 
further to the east into those of Melanesia and Polynesia. The Melanesian, 
Polynesiati and Indonesian languages on the one hand forming an ‘Austro- 
nesian ' group of speeches, and the ‘ Austro- Asiatic ’ speeches current mostly 
on th^ main-land of Asia like the Kol or Munda speeches of India, the Mon- 
Khmer speeches of Burma and Indo-China, Nicobarese, and the languages of 
certain primitive peoples in Malaya, on the other, form together the great 
Austric Speech Family, which thus originated, according to this view, some- 
where in Northern Indo-China. The other view about the origin of the Austric 
speeches would take them to the West, to the East Mediterranean tracts ; 
according to this view, the Primitive Austrics were just a very early branch 
of the ancient Mediterranean race which travelled eastward into India through 
Chaldaea and Iran, and their language and culture became characterised in 
India, from where they spread with their language and the basic things of 
their culture into Burma and Indo-China, Malaya and InHon^sia, and then 
beyond into Melanesia and Polynesia. Be it as it may, there is no doubt 
that the pre- Aryan people of India was largely of Austric origin (in its two 
branches of Kol or Munda and Mon-Khmer) : they were followed by the 
Dravidian speakers from the West, and by the Tibeto-Chinese speakers from 
the North and the East. The Dravidians also had probably a good deal to 
do in the evolution of the present-day Bengali people and its language as it 
grew out of the Aryan Prakritic dialects from Magadha ; and Tibeto-Chinese 
influences were confined to the Northern and North-eastern fringes of Bengal 
only. 

It is now almost impossible at the present day, with the existing materials 
at our disposal, to form a clear idea of the elements contributed by the peoples 
of these different linguistic groups in pre-Aryan Bengal, particularly in reli- 
gion. The Dharma cult which formed such a strong religious cunent in 
Western and Southern Bengal throughout Middle Bengali times, finding an 
expression in a valuable literature of ^ic narratives (the Dharma-maAgal 
poems) and another literature of rituals in Bengali, in temples and ceremonies 
and festivals, and which has survived to our day, was unquestionably going 
very strong in pre-Muhammadan Bengal, although only as a disorganised 
pqmlar religion of non-Aryan origin, side by side with the much better orga- 
nised Brahmanical and Buddhistic cults. It is still a living faith in West 
Bengal, although its facade has been embellished with the outward decorations 
of Brahmanism. (See in this OMUiexion the most recent article on the 
Dharma cult in West Bengal by Prof. Kshitis Chattppadhyaya in the JRASB 
for 1942). The late MaMmahSpadhySya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri (and fol- 
lowing him others) thouf^t that this EMiarma cult was a relic of Buddhism 
in present-day Bei^, these schcdars being put off their guard by the name of 
the diief deity of this cult, Dharma, who is however described as the Supreme 
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Deity, Creator and Ordainer of the Universe, superior even to Brahma, Vi«>u 
and iSiva, and at times identified with them (particularly with Vi^pu) ; and 
he has nothing of the abstraction of the Buddhist Dharma about him. He is 
a deity who is white in colour, and to him white goats are sacrificed (accord- 
ing to mythology, the goat is a substitute for a young boy to be sacrificed to 
him). Dr. Sukumar Sen of the University of Calcutta who is engaged in 
editing (in collaboration with Mr. Panchanan Mandal) the oldest Dharma- 
moAgal poem so far obtained — that by Ruparama Cakravart! (middle of the 
17th century)— and incidentally is collecting data about the Dharma cult with 
a view to unravelling as far as possible the origin and primitive character 
of the cult, thinks that very early, probably even in pre-Muhammadan times, 
this cult, of aboriginal (possibly Kol or Austric) origin, received influences 
frwn Brahmanism both Vedic and Puranic, that the story of the sacrifice of 
fiunaSji^pa, the son of the Brahman Ajigarta, in place of Rdhita or RdhitS^va 
the son of king Hari^candra who had offered him to the God Vanina, as 
narrated in the Aitareya Brahma^, which is found among the medieval 
myths of Dharma in its Brahmanised form, is probably in itself a myth of 
Austric origin which obtained a place in the Brahmarut work in pre-Buddhic 
times. 

This deity Dharma was not only a Creator, but also a Sustainer of men. 
He is also a God of agriculture, and in Bengal we have a strange concep- 
tion of 6iva as a farmer, a conception not found elsewhere in India, which 
appears to be an extension of this aspect of the divinity Dharma to Siva when 
the latter came to be identified with the former. I have to note one very 
special thing about EHiarma : his great annual festival is everywhere always 
accompanied by ritual dances, and sometimes by mimicry and drama : without 
these dances by his worshippers (who usually taking up a vow and observe 
strictly some regulations in living for a month), this annual festival (gijan, 
bom gftrjana, as it is called) carmot be held. These dances are accompanied 
by songs, and are performed by troups of devotees. Now, dance as a funda- 
mental religious ritual is certainly not Aryan ; it is neither Buddhistic nor 
ftahmanical. It may be Dravidian, it may also be Tibeto-Chinese ; but it 
is emphatically Austric. Then, another point which has suggested to me, 
about the name of the god Dharma himself, as in this Dharma cult. If there 
is ground for a reasonably strong suspicion that the cult (with its myths) is 
pre-Aryan, then we may look upon the very respectable Aryan name Dharma 
wHfa equal su^iciem, and may ask ourselves whether the name is a Sanskritisa- 
tkm some original non-Aryan name which had a similar sound with the 
Sanskrit word, or whether it is just a translation of the native nmi- Aryan name 
into Sanskrit. The first alternative is the easier and more common one ; the 
second one is oitly a little less likely. We may note how a pfrimitive Dravi- 
dian wmd (as in Old Tamil aif-mtmti) meaning ‘ the male monk^ ’ was in 
all ifledihood both tnmdated into the Indo- Aryan Vedic as Vf^s-lhapi (mean- 
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ing the same thing) and then Aryanised into the Sanskrit Hmumant- or 
HanUnumt- as the Great Monkey God ; and that Siva and Sambhu seem to 
echo certain Dravidian words (Old Tamil civaii = ‘ red and chnpu — 
‘copper, red’); and, further, that Rudra may be an approximation to the 
Aryan God Rudra, the Roarer, the Father of the Maruts or the Storm Winds, 
from an original translation * Rudhra of the name of a Dravidian divinity 
meaning ‘the Red God’ (the description of Siva-Rudra as ‘the Red God 
with the Blue Throat ’ — nila-ldhita — in the Sata-rudriya section of the Yajur- 
veda is to be recalled). 

So Dkarma may be at its basis just a non-Aryan word, either Sanskritised 
in sound or form, or translated into Sanskrit. Now, I throw in a linguistic 
suggestion as to its possible origin. The commonest symbol under which this 
Bengal deity Dharma has been and is still worshipped is the tortoise. Many 
of the images of Dharma are just a figure of a tortoise. The use of this 
symbol must have arisen among a sea-people, or a fisher folk, which the 
Austncs appear largely to have been. In the cosmogony of some of the Austric 
(Kol) and Dravidian tribes, the tortoise plays an important part ; and the 
legend of creation centering round the Dharma cult in Bengal (e.g. in works 
like the Sunya-purdifa) agree remarkably with some aboriginal creation 
legends, e.g. as among the Gonds. One of the dialectal words for ‘ tortoise ’ 
in Boigali, current over a good part of the delta, is dura or dufo ; this word 
usually signifies a tortoise of a small species. The word occurs also in 
Assamese. It is found in Old Bengali as duli - ‘ female tortoise,’ and dtdi, 
dull are given by Monier Williams as late Sanskrit words, meaning ‘ female 
tortoise,’ as well as dauleya = ‘ young tortoise.’ A Sanskrit word dadru, with 
a variant dara, meaning ‘tortoise,’ also occurs; these presuppose vernacular 
words in ancient India like *daddo, *da4a, and *dara. In the Asoka Inscrip- 
tions, it occurs in the form duli or dudi (in Pillar Edict No. V). For these, 
a form like *dul~ *di«r- or *dur- or *daj, *dar, would be the basic word. 
As a widely current Bengali word (beside kdchim - Skt. kacchapa, kaiyapa, 

= Hindi kachuwd, and kdfhua, kaufka, with which compare Santali kafkdtn 
= ‘crab’, not occurring, as far as known, in other parts of India), it may 
be reasonably presumed to be of non-Aryan, probably Austric, origin : • 
although I have not been able to find a similar word in any of the 
Austric languages. Now, in the Kol speeches we have an affix -dm added to 
nouns both animate and inanimate, which is perhaps just an expletive without 
any qiecial force which has become a part of the word : e.g. mirdm ‘ goat, 
he-iioat or she-goat ’, damkdm ‘bull calf,’ kafkdm ‘ crzh’, saddm ‘horse’, 
madkdm ‘the nuthua tree’, sarjom ‘the sal tree’, g^r^m ‘grand child’, 
h«tdm ‘ father’s sister, maternal uncle’s wife’, tyardm ‘ insect ’, tnuddm ‘ ring,’ 
gdtdm ' ^lee ’, datrdm ‘ sickle ’ (the last three appear to be early Aryan loans, 
respectively from nmddS - mudrS, ghata - ghrta, and datra), argdm ‘ ladder ’, 
parkdm ‘bed-stead’, keddm ‘year’, etc. ProbaUy ocmnected with this is 
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another affix -am : sutam ‘ thread ’ (from Aryan sutla = siitra), sakam ‘ leaf 
banam ‘lute’, koram ‘breast’ (cf. Aryan ktd4a), potam ‘dove’, etc. Amcmg 
the pre-Aryan ancestors of the Bengali people speaking Austric dialects, we 
can postulate the presence of a word *dul-, *duj, *dur, dor, dor = ‘ tortoise ’, 
as the source of the New Bengali dura, dufo, and the Old Bengali and late 
Sanskrit duli, duR ; and could we further postulate an extension of it into *dul- 
dm, *dur-dm, *dur-dm, *dul-am, *dur-am, *dur-am, or *dar-dm, *dttr-dm, 
* dar-am, * dar-am as a specialised word or word-group meaning also ‘ tor- 
toise ’ ? So that an easy Sanskritisation of a name like *durom, durom or 
*daram, *darom, into Dharma (through a vernacular or semi-tatsama Aryan 
form like *dh<rrama as something intermediate), just after the Upper Indian 
Brahmanism and Buddhism came to Bengal and began to influence the local 
non-Aryan religion, would be quite in the nature of things : the god symbo- 
lised by the tortoise in this way getting a Sanskrit name meaning ‘ Law ’ or 
‘ World Order ’, only though phonetic assimilation. It is also to be question- 
ed if the translati<Mi of the Fish, the Tortoise and the Boar into incarnations 
of Viaou is not the result of the influence of pre-Aryan (Austric) religion <mi 
B rahmanical Hinduism. 

Any way,, in speaking about Buddhist survivals in Bengal at the present 
day, we have definitely to omit the Dharma cult, although it has to be admitted 
that Buddhist ritualistic elements have modified its ritual. The ideologies and 
the mythologies of Buddhism in any of its numerous forms, and those of the 
Dharma cult, are quite different from each other. Dharma priests of I)dm 
and other inferior castes originally were known as Padit or PSrit (Paipdit), 
a semi-tatsama from the Sanskrit Pmjdita. Devotees of Dharma were known 
by various names — one of which was dmani or amint, from Sanskrit dmndyika 
‘ sectarian ’. 

Present-day Hinduism in Bengal is the gradual transformation of Puranic 
Hinduism as it was developing all over India during the first millennium 
after Christ. Hinduism or Brahmanism started with the Aryan religion and 
its scriptures the Vedas on the one hand, and with the non-Aryan religions 
and their lost or unwritten scriptures on the other. Against Vedism and non- 
Aryan religions both, but particularly against Vedism, were developed certain 
philosophical systems, prominent among which were Jainism and Buddhism ; 
these themselves did not escape the influence of either the Vedic priests, 
the Brahmans, or those who followed the extra-Vedic non-Aryan religions, if 
not in their philosophical concepts, at least in the ordinary religious life of 
their followers. From about the middle of the 1st millennium B. C., some 
of these extra-Vedic religions, with their idetflogies, their mythologies and 
their cults, b^an to assert themselves ; and although they were at first ignored 
and then rductantly tolerated by the Brahmans, who knew only the Vedic 
ritual of sacrifice, and the Vedic gods and Upanishadic qreculatiom, they 
gradually were accommodated in the new Brahmanism that was growing up 
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in post-Buddhic times. The worship of Vi§DU, of Siva and of UmS or Devi 
came in ; 6ri was one of the earliest of these extra- Aryan deities to establish 
her position. The ritual of the pujd (of likely Dravidian origin) was given 
a place beside the Vedic ritual of homa or the fire-sacrifice : in the Bhagavad 
atd as a part of the Mahdbhdrata (which was the great scripture of this 
later and composite form of Brahmanism in which the Vedic world and the 
world of the great Puranic gods were sought to be harmonised), we find the 
following verse (IX. 26) : 

patram pu^pam phalam toyarfi yd me hhaktyd pra-yacchati, 
tad aham bhakty-updhrtam asndmi prayaldtmanafi. 

“ He who offereth to Me with devotion a leaf, a flower, a fruit, water, 
that I accept from the striving self, offered as it is with devotion ” ( Trans. 
Annie Besant). 

Taken in its context, it appears to be just a defence of the pujd ritual 
before hdma-perhvmmg Brahmans who were still looking askance at non- 
Vedic rites and ritual. 

The first amalgamation that took place of Vedic and non-Vedic (i.e., 
non-Aryan) religions embraced the two pantheons and the two rituals, and 
the myths and legends of the two religious worlds were also combined. The 
Brahmans formally and officially always gave the superiority to the Vedas 
and Vedic cults and ritual, but the Puranic cults and the Puranic ritual were 
also coming to be admitted by them. Then from the middle of the 1st millen- 
nium A.D., the Brahmans had to make another big concession, by admitting 
Tantric rites and ideas. The origin of these Tantric ideas and practices is 
not known : but it seems that the esoteric ideology of the T antra, and its 
ritual, connected as these were from the beginning with yoga practices, re- 
presented the pre- Aryan, probably Dravidian, religion in excelsis. The mytho- 
logy of the Purdun and the simple ritual of the pujd were adopted first ; and 
then came the esoteric doctrine, and the elaborate practices of the Tantra. 
Upto about 800 a.d., the mixed Vedic-Puranic Brahmanism as in the Purdt^as 
appears to have been free from Tantric influences. But after that, Tantric 
ideas and practices were being given greater and greater recognition in Hindu 
life and in Hindu religion — i.e., life and religion as directed by the Brahmans. 
(This line of development of Puranic Brahmanism has been very ably indi- 
cated by Dr. Rajendra Chandra Hazra of the Dacca University in his Studies 
in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, University of Dacca 
Bulletin No. XX, 1940, which is an admirable work of capital importance, 
covering over 350 pages in the study of the Purdnas as documents in the evolu- 
tion of Hindu or Brahmanical religion, which unfortunately is not as well 
known as it deserves to be as a work of exact and painstaking scholarship). 

Not only Brahmani^, with its great gods Vmvt and Sva (with Uma) 
fully estaUished, but also Buddhbm fell under the spell of the Tantric ideo- 
7 
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logy, mythology and ritual. Mahayana Buddhism with its prcxiounced bias 
for mysticism and theism formed an equally fertile field for the seed of Tan- 
tric ideas to take root and to have a vigorous growtL Saktism, adopted in. 
the Brahmanical Siva and Umfi cults of Puranic origin, became equally accept- 
ed in MahaySna Buddhism of Eastern India (including Bengal). HInaySna 
Buddhism was current in Bengal side by side with the Mahayana, which 
appears to have been fully established in Bengal by the b^inning of the 6th 
century, as mentioned by Dr. Bagchi on epigraphic evidence. The Mahayfina 
as known to Hiuen Ts’ang in the 7th century was transformed in Bengal, 
with Tantric accretions, into the Tantra-yana, and its ramifications the Kila- 
cakTihyana, the Vajra-yma (this concerning itself mainly with a new and 
elaborate ritual and ceremonial of worship with Kja-mmlras or mystic 
syllables of power and mudras or gestures with the fingers, which formed a 
surer and at the same time much easier esoteric path — sddhana-marga - for 
the attainment of Bodhi or highest wisdom), and Sahaja-ydna, its latest phase 
(of which the exponents were the 84 great adepts of mysticism known as the 
Siddhtts, who discountenanced ritual and outward worship of the gods or 
cultivation of the ‘virtues’ and inculcated the culture of hidden powers 
within the body by yoga practices, including breath-control, leading to the 
condition of supreme bliss that is the natural — sahaja — state in which man 
feels that his essential unity with the inner Spirit of things is realised). The 
language of these later phases of the Mahayana in Bengal, which totally 
eclipsed the earlier Mahayana schools of Philosophy and Self-culture like the 
Madhyamka and the Yogdcara or Vijhdna-vdda, is replete with the Tantric 
spirit, — it is language and practice, and mystic outlook and s 3 nnbolism even 
more than we note in the case of Puranic Brahmanism, under Tantra influence. 
Till the last there was a certain amount of Brahman opposition to Tantric 
mysticism and symbolism, and to Tantric practices ; but the Buddhists in 
Bengal succumbed to these completely : and in Tantric Buddhism, the Tantric 
symbolism and practices found another and a potent chamiel through which 
it could exert an indirect but nevertheless very effective influence mi Puranic 
Brahmanism. Present^ay Brahmanism in Bengal may be characterised as 
more than three-fourths Tantric in its inspiratiMi, outlook and ritual, and 
less than one-fourth Vedic, with a Puranic badeground : and the greatest 
legacy of Buddhism in Bengal, in its latest phase before it died out officially 
or formally, has been this Tantric attitude and atmosphere. 

Buddhism survived as a ‘ subsidiary ’ religion, and under the Senas, who 
were staunchly Brahmanical Hindus, Buddhism was dethroned from its high 
place as the religion of the ruling house which it had enjoyed under the RUas. 
But it continued to flourish 'even for some coituries after the Turki CMiquest. 
In the middle of the 13th century, a North Boigal Brahman Rfimacandta 
Kavibharatf dedared his formal adherence to Buddhism— and he manifarforf 
in his Bhakti-Sataka Slokas, in Sanskrit, an intense personal devotion to 
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Buddha which was a Buddhist counterpart of the Bhakti movement which 
characterised the later Vaishnava and other theistic schods oentoing round 
the figures of Rama and Krsija. But RSmacandra KaviUiSrafi found 
his own society uncongenial, and he wort to Ceylon and settled there. Even 
as late as the thirties of the 15th century, Buddhist texts like the Bodhi- 
carydvatara continued to be written in Bengal, and we read about Buddhists 
during the life-time of Chaitanya. But after Chaitanya, the Buddhists as a 
religicm and community cease to have a place in Bengal. (The Chittagong 
Buddhists at the present day are to be affiliated to the HlnaySna school of 
Arakan and Burma— even their I^i learning was derived from Burma before 
recent reforms through connexion with Ceylon came in). 

A good many Buddhists appear to have been at least nominally omverted 
to Islam after the establishment of Turki Moslem rule in Bengal. Bad Uood 
and want of sympathy between Brahman and Buddhist which manifested in 
the decadent days before and after the Turki ctmquest was largely responsible 
for this. But Bengali Buddhists (and Hindus) who adopted Islam did not 
or could not adapt their mental make up to the atmosphere of Arabic or Irani 
or Turki Islam. Saint-worship through their tombs (contemptuously des- 
cribed by the more orthodm or puritanical Bengali Mussalmans as pir-pirasti 
or gor-pirastt ' worship of saints, worship of tombs ’), an Islamised version of 
the Buddhist worship of stupas or caityas built over the ashes or relics of 
great teachers and saints, forms an important cult in the Islam of Bengal and 
India : and it can legitimately be looked upon as an inheritance, Islamised 
no doubt, from Buddhistic ritual and practice. 

Among present-day Hindus in Bengal, even the name Buddha has been 
lost. Probably the personal name Budku or Buddhu is a tadbhava survival 
of the name Buddha (cf. Kami < Kjst^a ) . This name we hear as an dd- 
fashi(Mied pet name, which is sometimes connected with Budha-vdra or 
‘Wednesday,’ but people do not know what it really means. Before the 
curiosity of the West rediscovered the history or Buddhist Buddha for us, 
the average Hindu knew of Buddha only as an incarnation of Visnu, who 
came down earth ddiberately to mislead the sinful into the path of an 
antl-Vedic faith, although he was moved to pity for the animals slaughtered 
at Vedic sacrifices. Sanskrit scholars and persms educated in Enj^i^ know 
about Buddha, but the Buddhist traditicm about the master has strangdy 
passed away. Even Buddha images are being worshiived in many places 
as Hindu gods and goddesses by the Hindu populace. From the 19th cen- 
tury, names like Amtabha, Bodhi-sattva, Sakya-simha, and Buddha-diva, 
and G5p3 and Yafddhard are being revived. But two names of late Mahft- 
yfina in^iratioa, althouf^ used in Brahmanical or Oahmanised contexts, 
have continued all aloi% : LSkanStha or LokeSvara, bdieved to be a nanoe of 
Siva, but really (at least in its origin) it would ai^r to be the name of the 
very popular Bodhisattva, AndUHdUivara ; and TirS, usually regarded as the 
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Tantric goddess who is a form of Sakti, but really the name is of the equally 
popular Buddhist goddess who was the ccxisort of Avalokitiivara. In fact, 
in pc^larity, am<Hig the Buddhist foitears of a good many present-day 
Bengalis, AvalSidtiivara and Tara anticipated Siva and 'Durga : the names 
have survived, and many of the attributes ; only the mythological atmo^here 
is different. 

The old gods never die, nor do the rituals. If worship of the saints’ 
graves survives, even the name for these saints lives in translation : the 
Buddhist sthavira > thera is succeeded by the Islamic pir, which in Persian 
means the same thing as sthavira ( = ‘old man’), and the lotus and sandal 
paste are just changed for the rose and rose-water coming from Islamic Iran. 

The second name in the Buddhist triad, Dkarma, came down to Old 
Bengali in the pr<^r tadbhava form Dkarma>dhatnma>dhdma, but it fell 
into disuse from Middle Bengali times, the San^rit word, never lost to the 
language (either in its tatsama form, or in its semi-tatsama variants like 
dharama, dhamma), taking its place. In Middle Bengali, dhama survives in 
the word dhdmat-karam or dhdmat-karm, a title Iot a priest in the ritual 
of the Dharma cult (dharma + ay onto- or -dpayanta- = *dhamaita, dhamdt). 
We have the word in a place-name like Dkdm-rdi (•= Dharma-rajikS) , The 
Middle Bengali word dhdmali means ‘ a particular kind of song, a kind of 
song accompanied by gestures, dance-song, dance-sport, jest and joke’ : its 
Assamese counterpart dhemdli means ‘ a diviaon of the musical performance 
with the Assamese kkol and mfidang (drums),’ and then ‘sport’, ‘amuse- 
ment’ These words seem to be akin to the Hindi dhamar ‘ a kind of musical 
mode ’ which appears to be just another form of Hindi dhatndl, dhatnmal = 
‘jumping into or running through Are (a practice of faqirs and qalandars); 
a muacal measure : a kind of song (sung during the Holi festival) ; wild and 
tumultuous merriment, noise, tumult uproar.’ Platts connects the Hindi 
words with dkarma. Originally therefore *dharmala meant ‘some religious 
ceremonial,’ then ‘ music and dancing connected with that’ and, finally, ‘ merri- 
ment ’ on the one hand, and ‘ a particular kind of musical or poetic composi- 
tion ’ oo the other ; and the word may, be of Buddhist antecedents, which has 
survived to our day — the meaning having d^enerated. We may compare the 
fortunes of the name VasiUka : originally as the priest of RSma’s house, he 
was the messenger between Daiaratha and Janaka before Rama’s marriage 
with the latter’s daughter, StS, as described in the Rdmdyaifa ; and then the 
Middle Indo-Aryan form of the word, Vasitfha, must have changed its mean- 
ing, so that its New Indo-Aryan equivalent in Hindi, basith, finally camp to 
mean ‘a village headman, a master of ceremonies, an agent or messenger’ 
(Aiidr Khusrau, c. 1300 aj>., uses basitk as an equivalent of the Arabic 
rasiU the Persian pagkam-lpar) and, finally, to degenerate into the sense of 
‘a gc^brtween, a tale-bearo-, a mischief-maker,’ and even into ‘a ciiafnmpy 
(among hariots).’ 
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The word SaAgka, on the authority oi the late MahSmah^iidhyfiya Hare- 
prasad Sastri, survived in Middle Bengali in the word sddgu (or sMgki) 
meaning ‘a group of ships or boats sailing together for saf^, a convoy.’ 
(In I^i also w<d have the word sanghata to mean ‘an array of boats’). 
We have in Modem Bengali the word sSngat ‘ boon companion, close friend,’ 
and at first sight it would suggest a cnuiexkxi with the Sanskrit saAga. But 
the Hindi equivalent shows gh and not g : saAghati ' con^xuiion, friend, ally ’, 
sanghat ‘union, companionriiip ’, saAgkatin or saAghatan ‘ female friend.’ We 
have in Hindi the expression saAg-sanghati = ‘ frioids and associates ’, where 
sanghatl is distinguished from sang in a synonym-compound. So here we have 
a folk-survival in Bengali and Hindi of the Buddhist sangha : saAgka -f 
-vanta- = Bengali smgat, and sangha-tva = Hindi soAghat, from which the 
nouns. We have here thus a generalisation of the speciali^ Buddhist term. 

Buddha, Dharma and SaAgha have thus not been aUe to retain any hold 
on the popular or mase-consciousness of the pec^le of Bengal. On the other 
hand, some Puranic deities and other figures have been able to do so, e.g., 
Bengali Kdnu < Krsva, Rdi < Rahi < Rddhika, Ayan < AShaifa <AhivoiiiVu 
< Abhimanyu, Ind or Id < Indra, Dufi < *Durgikd, $a(h(i) < $a$tltt ; etc. 

In some place-names we have naturally enough reminiscences of Buddhist 
religious foundations or locations, e.g., Dhdmarai which has been noted above, 
Panc-thupd Panca-stupika) , Bajdsan (= Vajrasana). Dharma-doha, 
Dhdm-sar, Udri or Wdri {Upakarika, ‘ pavilion, temporary pavilion for reli- 
gious festivities decorated with flowers and festoons’), Nabasan (=Nava- 
Sana), Mahasthm ; and a few more. It may not be insisted upon, but it is 
very likely that the annual festivities, centering round the worship of some god 
or goddess i>»gl < Durgikd which are held all over Bengal and are known as 
Bar-warl-pujd, is of Buddhist origin. The main item in these festivities is the 
erecticm of a temporary structure, a common gathering place, in wood, bamboo 
and matting, with flags, foliage and festoons, the uari of CHd Bengal, in which 
the performance of dramas and singing of songs for the people are held, and the 
image is installed in a comer if there is no permanent temple. 'The cost is met 
by public subscription, the o)nununity taking active part in the whole thir%. 
Ihe w(»d bar in Bar-wan an)ear8 to be added to the original word. uSri in 
later post-Muslim times, as an honorific embellishment, from the Persian 
(cf. Persian bdr ‘country,’ barah ‘wall’; cf. dardrar ‘king’s audience or 
levee’). 

The Brahman traditkxi was to wear long hair and beards— wearing kog 
hair may have been an Indo-Eurr^rean inheritance among the Aryan Brahmans 
of India. In contrast to that, the Buddhist monks were clean-shaven in both 
head and face. In post-MusUm times, the clean-shaven Buddhist monks and 
nuns were contenmtuoudy known as Nddd (or Nida} and Ndfi (or Nefi), 
and these terms came to be applkiil by the orthoden Hindus for Vaisfanava 
monira and nuns adio also followed this practiceof diaving the head, from post- 
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Chaitanya timeSk when Qiaitanya Vaishnavism admitting monks and nuns 
became a strongly organised force in the country. The Brahmans, particularly 
laymen, were accustomed to be dean-shaven in the face and in the head, save 
tor a long tuft at the top (the itkha), and for this hygienic practice the 
example of the Buddhist meniks may have been req)onsible : in post-Chaitanya 
times, as we gather from a 16th century literary referoice, it was uncommon 
for a Brahman to wear a beard — ^more so when the Turks and other Muslims 
were cultivating this hirsute ap^rendage to the face. Ordination of Vaisnava 
monks and nuns, which was a very simple ceremony, came to be described by 
an old word which would appear to be a relic of Buddhist practice : the monk’s 
status of a bhikfu {bhikkku) or Buddhist monk, with the yellow garb and 
the begging bowl, was known as bhdk^ya (bhekkha), and from this we have 
the vernacular (Bengali)’ word bhekh meaning the status of the Vaishnava 
monk, with his tuiusi-beads round his neck, his b^ging bag made of a knotted 
cloth, and his kaupina or loin-cloth. 

Certain cults which were going very strong in Middle Bengali times and 
have continued a moribund existence even to our day form an undoubted 
continuance of Tantric Buddhism, more or less mixed with other cults. Of 
these, the medieval Bengali Sahajiya cult is one : later it affiliated itself to 
Chaitanya 'Vaishnavism. The Ndtha cult, with the Siddha Gorakh-nfith at 
its head, is another : it appears to have been the result of a fusion of Tantric 
6ahaja-ySna of the late MahfiySna Buddhism with Sivaite Yoga. Gorakh- 
nath is one of those elusive persons who are claimed by more than one reli- 
gious sect. The Avadhutas are another order of religious devotees, frankly 
Sivaite, who appear to have emerged from Sahaja-ydna. The Bauls are 
another group of Sahaja-yana origin or affinity, which until recently kept 
itsdf aloof from Brahmanical sects, and followed, its own ideologies and its 
own life : now it is slowly Vaishnavising itself. The Kartd-bhafa or the 
* Creator i.e.. Master-worshipper ’ sect is a very late form of the ram-descript, 
extra-Brahmanical sects which grew up in a Vaishnava background. 

The present-day Tantric leaven in Bengal Hinduism largely came to it 
via the Buddhistic Kala-cakra-ydna, the Vajra-yana and the Sahaja-ydna 
schools of the Tantra-ydna. One matter in which there has been a very subtle 
influence from Tantric Buddhism upcxi Bengal Brahmanism would seem to be 
this : the rather exaggerated importance of the guru from whom Tantric ini- 
tiation is received. The Brahman lias his proper Vedk initiation when he is 
invested with the sacred thread by the upanayana rite and is taught the 
GdyaM prayer from the Veda : theoretically, he does not require any other 
initiation. But in practice, all good Hindus in Bengal should have a guru 
who will ‘ give him the mantra’ a Saiva, Sikta or Vaidajava mystic syllable 
and a name of a divinity to repeat ; and the guru becomes almost as a god 
to him afta’ this initiation. This mentality has become so thoroughly ingrained 
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in the Bengali mind, Hindu and Muslim (the Muslims have developed in 
India and particularly in Bengal a similar Pfr-Murid or Murshid-Murid, i.e., 
GuruSifya relationship) that it directs the activities of even othmiise nor- 
mal people to the extent of blindly following a master, in intellectual as much 
as in spiritual matters. Now, the guru has always had an honoured place 
in Brahman Society : but he was never an object of divine honours in 
Yedism. Whereas, as we see in Nepal, where the Tantric Buddhism as in 
Bengal of the 10th-13th centuries still survives among the Newats, although 
the strong Sakta or Saiva cult of the Gurkhas has been profoundly modifying 
it, a Buddhist is known as a Gu-bhdju or ‘ a Guru worshipper,’ and a Brahma- 
nical Hindu as a De-bhaju or ‘a Deva-worshipper (The late MM. Dr. 
Haraprasad Sastri noted these words in Nepal and explained them in the 
above way, connecting them with the Sanskrit root bhaj * to adore, to worship ’ : 
R. L. Turner in his Nepali Dictionary, however, gives Gubhdju or Gubhajyu 
as meaning ‘a Newari Buddhist priest’, but not De-bhaju, and explains 
Gubkaju differently, as possibly being from Sanskrit guru and a Newari 
bkaju ‘ master ’.) 

Some of our middle-class non-Brahman surnames have a Buddhistic 
ring : Pdlita, Dhara, Rak^ita, Kara etc., may be equally Brahmanical and 
Buddhistic, but Pan may be Buddhistic (Prajna or -prajna = Middle Indo- 
Aryan PoRna, patftfa = Bengali Pan). A good few surnames occur in both 
the fuller Sanskrit form and in the modified Prakritic form : the former may 
be due to a Brahmanical context, the latter Buddhistic. But this is, it must 
be oxifessed, too theoretical : nevertheless, we may contrast Canda with 
Candra, Aic (from Aicca) with Aditya, Hui for Bhuti (=bhuti), Gul (Guin) 
for Gomika or Gomin (Cf. Candra-gomin = Bengali Cad Gut), Da besides 
Dam { = Daman), etc. 

'The above are a few aspects of the very meagre survival of the Buddhist 
world (at one time so wide and so all-embracing) in the present-day Hindud<»n 
of Bengal, as they suggest themselves to a student of language. Closer and 
iiHHe specialised investiption is bound to reveal many more venues of Bud- 
dhist survival. 
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By 

Prof. H. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, m.a., PHi). 

(Carmichael Professor, Calcutta University.) 

An obscure deity called Kokamkhasvamin is menticmed in a Damodar- 
pur insaiption of Budha Gupta.' Di'. R. G. Basak, who originally edited the 
record, referred in this connection to Kc^mukha, a form of the goddess 
Durs^, and to the Koknmukha tirtha, both mentioned in the Mahabharala. 
He did not, however, suggest any satisfactory identification of the god 
Kofcamukhasvamin. My friend and pupil Dr. D. C. Sircar recmtly came to 
the cwKlusion that Kolcamukha is a form of Siva.^ This theory is based 
on the supposed connection of the name “ Adya KcMmukhasvnmin ”, as 
given in the Damodarpur inscription, with the appellations AdyS and Kokd- 
mukhS used in reference to Durga, the consort of Siva, and on the term 
ndma-lifiga which, according to Dr. Sircar, occurs in the epigraph in the sense 
of ‘ a Unga established after someone's name,' and points to the god Koka- 
mukhasvamin. The land donated in favour of the deity according to the 
Damodarpur grant was situated on the Himavacchikhara.* Dr. Sircar rightly 
points out that the expression Himavacchikhara literally means ‘a peak or 
summit of the Himalayas ’ ; but he adds : “ Here however it appears to refer 
to a territorial unit (called a forest in [Inscription] No. 39). The situation 
of the land granted to the gods suggests that it was not far from Dgmodar- 
pur. There is as yet no proof that the Kofivarsa district included the hilly 
region bordering on the northern fringe of Bengal."’' 

Fresh light on the identification not only of Kokamukhasvamin but also 
of ‘Himavacchikhara', where apparently the god’s temple was »tuated, is 
thrown by chapters 219 and 229 of the Brahma Puram-’^ The evidence 
furnished by the above secti<ms of the Purapa prove beyond doubt that 
like Svetavarahasvamin, with whom he is associated in the record, Koka- 
mukha is a form of the Varaha (Boar) incarnation of Vispu and that the 
KcMmukha tirtha was in the Himalayan region on the northern fringe of 
Bofigal. 


1. Basak, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 138 if ; Sircar, Select Insaiptions, p. 328 ff. 

2. Op. cit., 329n ; cf. Ind. Cult., Ai»il, 1939 (V<ri. V), p. 432 f. 

3. (X. Himavacchikhare Kokimukkaevanmah eatvarak kulyavapak etc. 

4. Sircar, Sdect Inscripti(His, p. 329^ fn. 2. 

5. BafigafaSsi edition, pp. 960S, 928S. 
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In chapter 219 of the Brahma Pwaifa we have a l^send about the origin 
of the place of pilgrima^ styled Kokamukha firtha. It is unnecessary here to 
enter into the details of the story. In short it rdates how Viuju in his Boar 
form recued the divine pitja who had been eigulfed in the waters of the 
KokS, a stream that dashed through the Himalayan rocks (HHr-Sdri). Cf. 

Verse 3 : — 

Pura Kokajale tnagndtt pitrr»uddhTtavdn bibhuh 
Verse 17 

Kokeli prathitd lake SiSiRADRisamdsn/a 
Verse 36 : — 

KOKAMUKHE pitTgonorii salUe nimagnam 
Devo dadarSa sirasdtha sildth vahantom 

Verse 39 : — 

VKRAH/idamftrdsamlagndh pitarah kanakojjvaldh 
Kokdmukhe gatabhaydh krtd devena Visrtund 

Verse 114 ; — 

Kokdpi tirthasahitd sariistkild girirajani 

It is added that the sanctity of the Kokamukha tirtha was due to the presence 
of the Varaha form of Vistju. Cf. 

Verse 106 : — 

Kokd naditi vikhydld girirdjasamdsTild 
tirthakotimakdput^yd MADRUPAporipd/rfd 

Verse 107 : — 

asydmadya pffabhjti vai nivalsyamyaghandsakrt 
VARAHAdorsouadt puvyam pujanath bhuktimukttdam 

Verse 116 : — 

evam mayoktam varadasya Viatfoh 
KOKAMUKHE dtt'ya-VARAHARUPAM 

It may be noted in this connection that according to the same legend Nara- 
kasura, who sprang from the unicm of Vispu in his Boar form with the goddess 
Maid or Ct&y&, and was made lord of the city of Pragjyotiea by his 
Divine Father, was bom in the KdSmukha tirtha in the HimSIayas.** The 


6. a. 

Verses 114-115 : 

ChSya maMmayi kroifi pmdapraianavTtkhita 
t/nbhamadiya saaraddki Virdhatymva swularl 
tato’ sydb prSbhavat putr» Bhaumastu Nmakatwah 
PrSgtyotiaahea nafftranuuya dafta/ica Vimani 
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Story apparently points to the proximity of the holy ^t in question to 
Pragjyoti§a in Kamariipa (Lower Assam and North Bengal to the east of 
the Karatoya). In the Gupta period, the sacred site is known to have 
fallen within the limits of the Kotivar^a vmya (district) of the Puajdavar- 
dhana bhukti (province) in North Bengal. 

Chapters 229 of the Brahma Purdm also dilates on the Kokamukha 
firtha ; but it hardly adds much to the stock of our knowledge. This section 
only corroborates the information gathered from chapter 219. 

Cf. 

ityevamuktvd pitaram pranamya 
gatvd ca Xokdmukhamagratirtham 
Vipyum samdrddhya varaharupam 
ampa siddhim manujar^abho'sau 

Ch. 229, Verse 86. 

In passing it may be pointed out that the Damodarpur inscription noticed 
above is of great importance for the study of the religious history of ancient 
Bengal. In the first place, it points to the prevalence of the cult of the 
avatdras of Vi§iou in Bengal during the Gupta age.* Secondly, it demonstrates 
the existence, even in that early period, of a belief in different varieties (Sveta 
varaha, Kokamukha) of the Varaha form of Vligiou. It is clear that as early 

7. Cf. my remarks on the disappearance of the independent worship of the 
vyuhas except Viasudeva, and the growing popularity of the avatdras. Early History 
ol the VatshiiMva Sect., 2nd ed. p. 176. The votaries of the cult of Vidiuu and his 
avatdras were doubtless styled Bhdgavata—a sectarian diesignation that was known 
to Indian epigraphy from the time of the Besnagar inscription of Heliodoro^ to the 
age of the Guptas' and their successors. Another designation, Pdncardtra, is met with 
in the Epic, the Pancaratra Sanihitds, the Harsacarita of Bana the Brahma Puram 
and other works. A suggestion has been offered in recent times that Bhagavatism 
was completely different from the PancarStra cult in the Gupta period, and that 
while the former was specially associated with the avatdravdda, the latter stood for 
the vyuhavdda. But the existence of the Pancaratras as a sect distinct from the 
BhSgavatas in the Gupta age is extremely problematical. The epithet PaHcardtra 
is not prefixed to the name of any personage of importance in Gupta inscriptions 
or coin legends in the same way as Sdivata, or Bhdgavata, thus casting doubt on 
its prevalence as a riv<d sectarian designation in the Gupta age. The Harsacarita 
whidi does make separate mention of Bhagavatas and P^caratras is a post-Gupta 
work. The commentator on the words regards both the sects as Vi^^uites ; but he 
never suggests that the line of demarcation between the two follows the supposed 
cleavage between the upholders of the avatdravdda and the vyuhavdda respectively. 
In the Pddma Tantra, Bhdgavata and Padcardtrika are referred to as synonymous 
terms, and the PSftcaratra Samhitds pay devotion to the avatdras as well as the 
vyuhas. Even in the Caitanyacaritdmrta, there is no suggestion that the avatdravdda 
is the doctrine exclusively of the BhAgavatas and the vyuhavdda of the PSdlcaratias. 
In the Brahma Purdna the Mahdbhdgavata Akrura pays homage to the four Vyuhas 
(ch. 190^192). The Pafkhardtra-vidhdna contemplates worship of the PywAos as 
wdl as the avatdras induding Mah&vaiiha (Ch. 48-49). 
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as the fifth century a.d. not only were avalaras worshipped in Bengal, tnit 
the conception of different variations of the same avatSra had devdoped.* 


8. Gopinatha Rao {Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, pt. i, p. 132 ff) 
notices three different conceptional types of the VaiSha avatara, namely, (i) Bhuva- 
liha, Adivaraha or Nrvai^, (it) Yajiiavariha and (Hi) Pralayavaraha. The rela- 
tion of these types with Svetavaraha and Kokamukha cannot be determined in the 
present state of our knowledge. The Eran inscription of Toramaioa (Fleet, Corp, 
Ins, Ind., Vol III, p. 159) refers to the Boar form of Vi^u who in the act of 
lifting up the earth (out of the waters) caused the mountains to tremble with the 
blows of (his) hard snout ; (and) who is the pillar (for the support) of the great 
house which is the three worlds.*’ Cf. 

jayati dharaoyuddkarat^ ghanaghoigtdghdtaghurifi^tamahiddhrah 
devo VardhamuTttistfaUokyamahdiThastaminth 

The reference here may be to No. (i) of Gopinath. The cult of the boar 
may have been, like that of the divine apes, snake gods and goddesses, etc., of 
folk (popular) origin, later engrafted on Vaia^vism and other important creeds. 



THE PORTUGUESE IN BENGAL* 

By 

Dr. S. N. SEN, M.A., ph.d., b, litt. 

Vasco da Gama did not sail for an unknown land when he left Belem with 
his valiant band in the summer of 1497. India was not a terra incognita to the 
people of the west. For countless ages the route overland had been used 
by scores of travellers and traders. Only ten years earlier CaviMo,’ a 
compatriot of Vasco, had sailed from Aden to Cannanore, to find a passage 
across the sea, from Calicut to Africa where he gathered valuable information 
about Madagascar and a wide .stretch of the coast opposite. He was not 
destined to see his country again, but the results of his labours were not lost 
to his countrymen. A faithful friend carried Cavilhao’s report to Lisbon. 
The once dreaded waters beycmd Cape Non had no Icmger any terror for the 
Portuguese seamen. Sailor after sailor had dauntlessly defied the perils of 
the unknown for six decades and more, and crept along the west coast of 
Africa from cape to cape, creek to credc, carefully noting the prominent land- 
marks, rivers, islets and harbours as they pushed on further and further, 
until the southernmost limit was reached, and the eastern shores espied. The 
success of Gama’s voyage had been amply assured by the exploits of his 
precursors. The ta^ .set by Prince Henry the Navigator was accomplished 
when Vasco cast his anchor off Calicut 

Knowledge for its own sake, adventures for their perils alone, had no 
appeal to Vasco and his friends. They were after the good things of this 
world, and would secure, if they could, the blessings of the next. They came 
to this country in quest of commerce and Christians. Of Christians there 
were but few in this pagan land and that mysterious prince, Prester Jdin of 
the popular legends, was not to be found in India. But the PMuguese were 
not disappointed. If their evangelical zeal met with a set-back, their acquisi- 
tive instincts were more than gratified in the rich marts of Malabar. Vasco 
da Gama had his own standard of business morality. If peaceful traffic 
proved less proAtaUe, he readily indulged in the use of sword and fire. 
Human beings and their handicrafts were to him equally lucrative and 
legitimate articles of commerce. What he and his countrymen wanted was 
a monopoly of the eastern trade, and for twenty years Gama and Cabral, 
Almeida and Albuquerque, ruthlessly exploited the regkxi of their first vmt. 

It was not Icmg before that other areas claimed their greedy attention. 

1. Denver^ The Portuguese in India, V<4. I, pp. 29-32. 

*This paper, written for the Eiacca Univosity History of Bengal, has been 
contributed to this vohune with the kind permisaon of the Edtor. 
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The goods of Bengal were not unknown in the markets recently captured by 
them, but they found their way to Malabar in crafts other than Portuguese, 
and the profit went to swell unchristian pockets. Albuquerque had already 
dwdt upon the bright prospects that trade with Bengal offered in a letter 
to his King and master, but it was left to his successor, Lopo Soares de 
Albergaria, to send an expedition to the Bay, and in 1518, Dorn JoSo dc 
Silveira appeared with four ships before the bar of Chittagong. He had been 
shortly preceded there by Joao Coelho, another Portuguese agent. In 1517 
Femao Peres d’Andrade had been commissioned to explore the Bay of Bengal 
and the neighbouring country, but lured by the reported wealth of thd Far 
East, he sailed first to Sumatra and thence steered his course for the ports 
of the Celestial Empire postponing his visit to Bengal for a future date. On 
the return journey, he sent Joao Coelho to his original destination, and Coelho 
arrived at Chittagong, a passenger in a Moorish boat, a few days earlier 
than Silveira. The first Portuguese mission to Bengal, however, proved a 
failure. Barros and other Portuguese historians found a satisfactory explana- 
tion of Silveira’s ill-success in the habitual treachery and innate wickedness 
of the Bengalee character, but the Portuguese had to thank themselves alone 
for the cdd reception they met with in Bengal. 

Silveira had encountered two merchant-men on his way to the Maldives, 
and promptly made prizes of them. One of the captured boats belonged to 
a Muslim merchant, Golam Ali (Gormalle), known to be a relative! of the 
governor of Chittagong, who himself was interested in the other. As he was 
apparently unfamiliar with the waters he was to navigate, the Portuguese 
captain pressed into his service a pilot from the boats he had seized and took 
into his confidence a young man, who introduced himself as the pilot’s brother- 
in-law. No wonder that his strange misdeeds on the high seas, which ill- 
accorded with the peaceful character of his professed mission, were no secret 
to the governor of Chittagong when Silveira arrived there, and the appearance 
of two Portuguese agents in quick succession, from opposite quarters, gave 
ample room for suspicion. The Muslim captain with whom Coelho found 
a passage, gave him a good character but Silveira’s action, as reported to the 
governor, had all the appearance of piracy. He was accordingly considered 
to be an undesirable visitor, though Coelho experienced nothing but kindness 
and courtesy during his brief residence in Bengal. It will be unfair to assume 
that the high-handed dealings of Gama and Cabral had not been reported 
by the merchants of Western India to their friends and partners in Bengal. 
The consequence was inevitable. Silveira was suspected to be a pirate and 
treated as such, and he had to fight ** desperately,” as we learn from a Portu- 
guese official report,* against the ” perverse” people of Bengal, who obsti- 
natdy refused to do any business with him. Silveira found himself in an 


2. Sen, Early Career of Kmhoji Angria and other Papers, pp. 88-95. 
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unenviable plight He dared not leave the inho^itable shores until the 
monsoon was over, and he could not find the provision he needed by fair 
purchase. 

It may very well be asked why the Portuguese captain began his voyage 
with a highly indiscreet, if not positivdy unfrioidly proceeding, which was 
liable to be unfavourably construed by the very people whose good opinion 
it was apparently his interest to cultivate. The answer is not far to seek. 
The sovereignty of the eastern seas pertained by virtue of a Papal grant to 
the Portuguese crown, and the King of Portugal had solemnly assumed the 
title of “ Lord of the Navigation, G}nquests and Trade of i£thi(^a, Arabia, 
Persia and India.”® According to the Portuguese way of thinking, every 
Portuguese captain was not only competent, but obliged to exercise the autho- 
rity that the title connoted. It never occuned to them that the Papal Bull 
might not possibly have any legal or moral sanctions in countries out«de 
His Holiness’s spiritual jurisdiction. But in the Portuguese eyes, there was 
an additional justification for the policy pursued by their officers in the east. 
Nothing was unfair to a fanatical Christian, and fanaticism was the order 
of the day, particularly in the comparatively less civilised lands of the west, 
when a Moor or Muslim happened to be the victim. They had waged a long 
and bitter war against the Moor in their native country, and Portuguese 
patriotism and Portuguese piety equally demanded the extermination of the 
hated Moor in the neighbouring tracts of Africa. Commercial rivalry added 
further zest to racial hatred and religious aversion, and a Moor was con- 
sidered to be a fair prey wherever encountered. The Indian export trade 
was, in those days, mostly in Muslim hands and the Portuguese captains 
made it their business to sweep the Muslim merchantmen out of Indian 
waters. Moreover, the tradition left by the early Portuguese explorers had 
a sinister influence (»i the naval practice of their successors, who willingly 
emulated their pernicious example. While navigating the eastern waters of 
the Atlantic, the Pmtuguese captains often found it necessary to requisition 
the unwilling services of the natives of the neighbouring coast. Raiding 
parties were usually sent to bring captives of all ages and sexes, and the more 
intelligent of the unfortunate priscmers were employed as pilots, guides and 
interpreters, while the rest were sold into slavery.* In justice to the Portu- 
guese, it must be admitted that some of the Negroes were converted into 
Christianity, given a good education, married in Portuguese families and 
more or less imperceptibly absorbed in Portuguese society. But it cannot- 
be doubted that the great majority suffered all the afflictions of exile and 
slavery for no fault of their own. ^veira was, thmfore, behavin g apfowting 
to the moral code! of Cadanaosto and CSo, Gomes and Dias, when he made . 

3. Danvers, The Portuguese in India, VoL I, p. Tl. 

4. Prestage, The Portugftese Pioneers, p. 101. 
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prizes of the Gujrat-bound boats from Bengal and pressed into his service 
the pilot and his youthful relative, not suspecting for a moment that they 
might not prove so submissive and obliging as the less sophisticated and more 
helpless people of Nigeria and Gambia. With a strange and perverse con- 
sistency, the Portuguese continued to offend the susceptibilities of a civilised 
society and a cultured court by their failure to conform to the higher standard 
of international conduct prevailing in India, and most of their misfortunes in 
Bengal were due to lawless habits contracted with impninity in the congenial 
climes of the “ dark ** continent. 

To return to our story, Silveira sailed back after a season of futile fight- 
ing and useless hostility, and nothing notable happened until 1526, when 
Ruy Vaz Pereira visited Chittagong and captured a galliot owned by a rich 
Persian merchant, Khwaja Shihab-ud-din. (Coge Sabadim) with all its cargo. 
It was alleged that piracy was committed by vessels built and fitted up after 
the Portuguese pattern and the blame was fastened on the unoffending Portu- 
guese, while the real culprit went scot-free. Khwaja Shihab-ud-din's boat 
had all the appearance of such a corsair and Pereira professed to have acted 
in the interest of his own countrymen and all honest traders when he seized 
the wolf masquerading in a lamb's garb.° 

111 winds brought the next Portuguese visitor of note in 1528. Martim 
Affonso de Mello Jusarte was cruising off Ceylon with a squadron of eight 
vessels when a violent storm scattered his fleet, and drove his boat to the 
eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal. De Mello found himself .ship-wrecked 
on the coast of Pegu, and made his way in a frail barque to a sandy bank 
where he and his men suffered the extremes of hunger and thirst. At last 
/some fishermen offered to guide them to Chittagong but either by design or 
by mistake took them to Chakaria (on the Matamuhari river, 50 miles from 
Chittagong under the Head Quarters sub-division, Chakaria still claims some 
importance having a police station, sub-registry and telegraph office) where 
Khuda Bakhsh Khan, (Codovaacam), the local chieftain unceremoniously 
threw them into prison. According to the Portuguese accounts, Khuda 
Bakhsh offered them liberty in lieu of their military services in a feud he had 
with an unfriendly neighbour. The battle was fought and won but there was 
no improvement in the lot of the unhappy prisoners. Khuda Bakhsh trans- 
ferred them to his headquarters further inland in breach of his plighted 
word. Meanwhile, two of de Mdlo’s lieutenants arrived at Chakaria but 
their efforts to ransom him proved of no avail, while an attempted flight re- 
sulted in greater rigours and deMello’s nephew, an immature youth of charm- 
ing lodes, was permitted to be brutally sacrificed by the local Brahmans. 
When things looked their ugliest, rdief came from an unexpected quarter. 
Khwaja Siihab-ud-din, that Persian merchant of whose ship Perdra had made 


5. Campos, History of the Portuguese kt Bengal, pp. 30-31, 
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a prize at Chittagong, now interceded with the chieftain of Chakaria rightly 
expecting that success would be rewarded with the release of his boat and 
chattels. It was through his good offices that de Mello was at last ransomed 
at the not inconsiderable price of £ 1,500, and sent to Goa where he arrived 
in 1530, after two years of misery and misfortune. 

One good turn deserved another and Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese 
governor, readily agreed to send another trading and diplomatic mission to 
Bengal when Shihab-ud-din approached him with a request to that effect. 
The Persian had some difficulties with the court of Gaur and would fain 
shake off the dust of Bengal. He proposed to take a berth in a Portuguese 
boat bound for Ormuz, and offered in return, to use his influence with the 
grandees of Gaur to secure for his Portuguese friends the much coveted license 
for building factories and forts at Chittagong and other sites. Da Cunha 
appointed Martim Affonso de Mello Jusarte to head the expedition, and he 
sailed with five .ships and two hundred men to reach Bengal for a second 
time in 1533. He was received well by the governor of Chittagong and started 
unloading his cargo. But it appears that all his past experiences had been 
completely lost on him and, instead of trying to win the confidence of tlie 
local authorities by fair dealing, de Mello did his best to alienate them by 
fraudulently smuggling his goods to avoid paying the excessive custom duties 
levied at the port. He was equally imprudent in the choice of his presents 
fot the Sultan. Duarte de Azevedo, his envoy, did indeed take with him fine 
horses, rich brocades and other gifts to the value of £ 1200 to Mahmud 
Shah’s capital. If it was his intention to create a sensation by the variety 
and wealth of his presents, he achieved an astounding success. Rarely is a 
king expected to accept stolen goods and among the presents offered to the 
Sultan were found several bottles of scented water known to have come from 
a Muslim merchantman recently plundered by a notorious Portuguese pirate, 
D.amilio Bernaldes, and neither de Mello nor Azevedo had deemed it necessary 
to take the elementary precaution of removing from the offensive packets the 
labels of the original owner.® The Sultan drew the obvious conclusion, and 
ordered the buccaneers, for as such Azevedo and his colleagues had appeared 
to him, to be beheaded. The pleading of a Muslim saint is said to have 
saved the Portuguese from that dire end and they were consigned to a dungeon 
which Barros likens to the Inferno (hell). At the same time the governor 
of Chittagong had been instructed to seize the Portuguese and their goods. 
He would have been perfectly within his rights if he had called de Mello and 
his associates to account for the fraud they had practised, but instead of 
placing them under arrest in a straightforward manner, the governor pre- 
ferred to resort to the safer, but more dubious, methods of those days. The 
unsuspecting offenders were invited to a banquet, and all, but a few, who 
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preferred the diversions of a hunt to the pleasures of a feast readily stqiped 
into the trap. De^te the de^ierate defence th^ offered, thirty of the IPortu* 
guese, including de Mdio, were neatly secured after ten had lost th&r lives 
and the prironers were sent to Gaur to share the fate of the envoy and his 
staff. The Portuguese historians are loud in their denunciation of what they, 
in their wrath, describe, as a treacherous massacre of innocent guests, but it 
cannot be gainsaid that de Mello and his colleagues had richly deserved 
incarceration though the questionaUe method of apprehending the culi^its, 
and the consequent casualty gave an altogether different colouring to the 
incident. 

The masterful ^irit of Nuno da Cunha would not brook such an insult 
to the Portuguese power, and Antonio da Silva Menezes was pron^Aly sent 
to Bengal, at the head of a powerful fleet, to demand an exi^anation of the 
extraordinary treatment that friendly envoys had received at the court of 
Gaur, and to obtain the release of Martim Alfonso de Mello and his men by 
peaceful persuasion, if possible, and by force, if necessary (1534). On his 
arrival at Chittagong da Silva Menezes sent an envoy to Gaur with his 
ma8ter’.s message, but when a month elapsed before a reply arrived, he set 
fire to Chittagong and put a large number of the Sultan’s people to the 
sword. Violence was not calculated to improve the embittered rdatlons and 
Diogo Rebdlo who arrived at Satgaon shortly afterwards (1535) tried a 
peaceful blockade. His representatives received a better hearing at Gaur, 
not because the Sultan had repented of his past policy, or the naval demons- 
trations of the Portuguese had made any impression, but because Mahmud 
Shah had for sometime past been anxiously lowing for new allies against the 
powerful aggression of Sher Khan Sur. Drowning men clutch at straws. 
The Sultan promptly released his prisoners, and Martim Affonso suddenly 
found himself in the honoured position of a trusted military adviser of the 
King of Bengal. In the war that fdlowed, the Portuguese are said to have 
performed wonders of valour, but neither their bravery, nor their skill, vitally 
influenced the course of events and Mahmud Shah had to purchase peace on 
the terms dictated by his inexorable enemy. Everybody knew that Sher was 
not likdy to rest cm his oars longer than was necessary, and Bengal would 
(»ice again have to experience the terrors of a cruel invasion in the near 
future. Affonso Vas de Britto, who visited Bengal in 1538, brought the 
disappointing news that the Portuguese were too much embroiled in Gujarat 
to be of any service to the King of Bengal. The inevitable followed. Mahmud 
^lah was duised out of Gaur and died of his wounds. Humayun was out- 
manoeuvred and worsted, ^ler became the King of Delhi and sovereign of 
Bengal. But the Portuguese had gained their end before the final disoom- 
fltuie of their ally. Mahnmd Shah in his anxiety to enlist their support had 
permitted the Portuguese to build factories at Satgaon and Chittagong, the 
"pcHto pequeno” (’<ttle port) and the “porto grande” (great port) of the 
8 
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Portuguese historians. The conclusion of the war which proved so disastrous 
for their allies found the Portuguese securely estaUished at both the places 
with custom houses of their own. In fact when the local nobles contended 
with Sher Shah’s nominee for the possession of Chittagong, Nuno Fernandes 
Freire, the officer in charge of the Portuguese custom house, conceived the 
bold project of seizing the town and the harbour in the name of his King, 
and Castanheda holds that had Freire received the sui^xnt he deserved from 
Vasco Peres de Sampayo (who had arrived with nine vessels in 1538 too late 
to defend Mahmud Shah’s cause) his scheme might have been successfully 
carried out. After an armed ^rmish with some Moors, Sampayo left for 
and died there. With his passing away ends the first chapter in the 
history of the Portuguese infiltration in Bengal. 

II 

The next twenty years form a blank in our history.. Not that the rest- 
less spirits of the Portuguese knew any respite. Their trading vessels con- 
tinued to visit the ports of the east, and their captains, doubtless, made up 
for any deficiency in their Intimate profit by their usual filibustering opera- 
tions. 'The Portuguese historians found nothing worth recording during these 
two decades and the chroniclers of the country did not as yet take any notice 
of the new-comers. But something must have happened in the meantime to 
demand a revision and reorientation of cmnmercial policy of the Portuguese 
in Bengal, for in 1559 we find a deliberate attempt on their part to divert the 
trade of Qtittagong to another port. Quite likely the Portuguese were not 
pulling on well with the new masters of Chittagong. Some light is thrown 
on this obscure point by a ^leaty rescued from oblivion by the industry of 
that great archivist, Julio Firminio Judice Biker. 'The document was signed 
on behalf of a Bengali prince, the Raja of Bakla (Paramananda Ray) by 
Niamat Khan (Nematdio) and Gaimu Bysuar (Kanu or Ganu Biswas?), 
who seem to have made a journey to Goa to negotiate a subordinate alliance 
cm the part of their master with the Portuguese Viceroy of India (Dom 
Constantino de Braganza).^ The treaty of the 30th April 1559, provided fm 
a mutual military and commercial alliance. 'The Raja was to throw open 
his port of Bakla or any other suitaNe port of his principality to the Portu- 
guese trading fleet, treat the Portuguese tradesmen who mii^t visit his country 
with kindness and consideration, provide the visiting fleet with a full cargo of 
the produces of the coast land stretching from Bakla to Paigfio, and refrain 
from rairing the custmn duties of his ports. 'The Portuguese, in their turn, 
ofltered to discontinue their trading voyages to Chittagong, to pay the lawful 
duties levied at the Raja’s pmt and to grant licence to four of his trading 
boats for visiting Goa, Ormuz and Malacca every year. The allianw> ob- 
viously placed the Raja in a subordinate position. While he was precluded 

7. Sen, Studies in Indian History, pp. 3-10. 
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from dealing with their oianies in any way, the Portuguese retained the right 
of concluding similar treaties with other ruling princes of this region. In lieu 
of the military co-operation, which the Portuguese promised him in his wars 
against hrs neighbours, Paramananda agreed to pay an annual tribute in 
a spedfied quantity of rice, butter, oil, tar, sugar and finer products of the 
loom. Obviously the Portuguese wanted to secure the moni^ly of the trade 
of the country through the agency of the local Rajas, whose weakness and 
ambition readily lent them to the new plan. 

The port of Bakla exists no more, we do not know where PaigSo was. 
It was not within the limits of Paramananda’s domain, for the treaty refers 
to other princes of this coast, nor is it certain whether PaigSo was situated on 
the Bay of Bengal. Bakla was a riverside port far from the sea. It may not 
be unreasonable to identify PaigSo with Paigram in the modem district of 
Khulna. The place is near the Bhairab river which might have been flowing 
by it four centuries ago. If the Portuguese expected that Bakla, with their 
backing, would one day rob Chittagong of its preeminence as a centre of 
inland and overseas trade, they were sorely disappointed. But they had no 
reason to repent of the alliance of 1559, for in Paramananda and his succes- 
sors they found unfailing friends in the darkest days of their adversity. 

From Paramananda let us turn to one of his successors. Forty years 
after the conclusion of the treaty a Christian missionary of the Society of 
Jesus, Melchoir da Fonseca, visited the court of Bakla on his way to Chandi- 
kan (Ciandecan). His account of his interview with the king is worth 
quoting : “ I had scarcely arrived there, when the King (who is not more 
than eig^t years dd, but whose discretion surpasses his age) sent for me and 
wished the Portuguese to come with me.. On entering the hall, where he was 
waiting for me, all the nobles and captains rose up, and I, a poor priest, was 
made by the King to sit down in a rich seat opposite to him. After com- 
pliments, he asked me where I was going, and I replied that I was going to 
the King of Ciandeca, who is ‘ the future father-in-law of your Higduwss, but 
that as it had ifleased the Lord that I dxwld pass through his kingdom, it 
had appeared right to me to come and visit him and offer him the services 
of the fathers, of the Company, trusting that his Highness would give per- 
missicm to the erectim of diurches and the making of Christians. The 
King said, ‘I desire this myself, because I have heard so much of your 
good qualities ’ and so he gave me a letter of authority, and also assigned a 
maintenance sufficient for two of us.”* The boy king of Bakla or Chan- 
dradwip has been rightly identified by Henry Beveridge with Raja Ramadian- 
dra, son-in-law of the great Pratapaditya of Jessore.* It is interesting to note 
here that his friendship for the Portuguese drew upon him the wrath of the 
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King erf Arakan who “ suddently threw himself upon that of Bacoia, of whidi 
he possessed hirosdf without difficulty, as the king of it was absent and still 
young.” 

Fonseca’s mission supplies an apt illustration of the faith fdlowing tlie 
flag. But the missionaries were not alone in the field. Fonseca’s prayer 
“ for the erection of churches and the making of Qiristians ” was so readily 
granted because the boy king of Bakla had in his service a captain, and 
other people of Portuguese extraction and Christian faith. Nor was he the 
only prince to enlist these foreign adventurers in his army. His father-in-law, 
for instance, and the powerful chief of Sripur welcomed these daring sailors 
and employed them to command thdr fighting fleet. Whether the Portuguese 
adventurers in the service of the Bhuiyans of Bengal tried, like their French 
and English successors of the eighteoith century, to further the political 
interests of their country while improving their own fortunes, we do not 
precisely know. But some of them certainly made the most of their opportu- 
nities and earned by their expldts a permanent place in the history of their 
times. Of these Domingo Carvalho, was by far the ablest, and he did not 
miss any c^^xNtunity of serving his country’s cause when one was available. 

Carvalho was a native of Montargil in Portugal. We do not know when 
he came to India and in what capacity. He must have entered the service 
of Kedar Ray, the famous dvief of Sripur, sometime prior to 1602. He dis- 
tinguished himself by the conquest of Sandwip which, if Du Jarric is to be 
credited, belonged of right to the Sripur prince. The island was in those 
days an important centre of salt industry, and formed a battle-ground for 
the Moghuls, the Maghs and the Portuguese. Situated off the coast of 
Chittagong its strategic advantages could not be overlorrfced dther by the 
Moghul rulers of Bengal or the Mag^ Raja of Arakan. When Csesar 
Frederick visited Sandwip in 1569 the island was inhabited by the Muslims and 
he found "the king a very good man of a Moore King.”*® How it was 
annexed by Kedar Ray, and when it passed into Moghul hands remain yet 
to be ascertained. In 1602, Domingo Carvalho conquered Sandwip in his 
master’s name, but unable to hold it against the natives of the place, he 
invited the coK^^eration of Manoel de Mattos, the Portuguese captain of 
Dianga. The island was then oompletdy reduced and divided between Car- 
valho and Mattos. The annexation of Sandwip was hailed as a great feat of 
Portuguese arms and the two heroes were rewarded by the King of Portugal 
with the kni^d^tbood of the Order of Qirist and the rank of the gipntl«»«pen 
of the royal househdd (Fidalgos da Casa real). Their triumirfi, however, 
proved shortlived. The King of Arakan, who had extended his riftmininn 
to Chittagong, led an expedition against Dianga and inflicted a defeat on 
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Mattes. Gtrvalho hurried to the rescue of his colleague and captured the 
Arakanese fleet with all ite arms and ammunition (Nov. 1602). The Ma|^ 
king wreaked his vengeance on the Portuguese citizens living undH* his 
jurisdiction, and fitted up a second fleet to retrieve his honour. Carvalho did 
indeed achieve a second victory, but this pyrrhic success rendered his posi- 
tion in Sandwip utterly untenaUe. He abandoned the island and retired to 
Sripur with some of his followers, while the rest of the Portuguese and native 
Christians betook themselves to the frioidly courts of Bakla and Chandikan. 
While at Sripur, Carvalho had to fight a Moghul fleet of hundred masts. 
With thirty armed /alia boats Carvalho put the invading armada to flight and 
saved Sripur from Moghul subjugatiem. We next find him at Hughli where 
the Portuguese had a flourishing settlement. Obvioudy he wanted to enlist 
the sui^rt of his countrymen of that colony in atu)ther enterprise against 
Sandwip. While sailing up the Hughli river his fleet was, without any provo- 
cation, assailed from the batteries of a neighbouring Moghul fortress. 
Carvalho retaliated by storming the place and putting the garrison to the 
sword. This was the last battle that the famous veteran was destined to 
fight. Shortly afterwards he visited Chandikan (Dhumghat?) where he was 
treacherously put to death by Pratapaditya, in order, it is said, to propitiate 
the King of Arakan, whose conquest of Sandwip and Bakla had brought him 
perilously near the territories of the Jessore prince. 

Sandwip naturally recalls the exploits of a romantic ruffian whose name 
has been writ large in letters of blood in the unhappy annals of that island. 
His courage, cruelty and cunning placed Seba8ti3o Gonsalves Tibau (better 
known as Gonzales in Bengal) in a class by himself. Bom in an obscure 
village near Lisbon of peasant stock, Gonzales came to India in 1605 and 
enlisted as a seddier. Before long he gave up the less remunerative profession 
of arms for the more lucrative trade in salt. He seems to have prospered in 
his new venture, and his profits soon enabled him to purchase a /alia of his 
own. We find him and his boat at Dianga in 1607. He somehow survived 
the massacre of that year, and set up as a free-booter with a few dozens of 
his more daring countrymen.’^ The small islands of the deltaic region pro- 
vided suitable bases of operation from where he carried on plundering raids 
against ths Arakan coast, not missing such defenceless merchantmen as came 
his way. The Govemmoit of Sandwip had in the meantime passed to Fateh 
Khan, a Muslim captain formerly in Portuguese employ. Unwilling to brook 
any rival, he murdered the Portuguese and the Christian inhabitants of his 
island, and set out with a fleet of forty sails in search of Gonzales and his 
pirates. While busy dividing their spoils in the island of Dakhin Shahbazpur 


11. AccortBng to Fariya Y Sousa, " Some few escaped into the Woo^ and 9 
or 10 veasela got to Sea, ahereof one was that <rf Sevastian Gonzales ” Ask Portu- 
guteta Tr. by OqAain J. Stevans, Vot. Ill, p. 154, 
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(in the District of Bakarganj) they were surprised by Fateh Khan.** Better 
seamanship however prevailed over greater numbo', and Fateh Khan was 
defeated and slain. The victory gained for Gonzales the unquestioning obe- 
dience of his companions, and he was formally dected their leader. Success 
added to his ambition, and he next made himself the noaster of Sandwip 
(1609). In this enterprise, as in his earlier buccaneering exploits, he relied 
not a little on the support of the frioidly Raja of Bakla. The spoils of his 
piracy used to be disposed of in the Raja’s country, though the treaty of 
1559 had positively provided against such a misuse of his ports. The Raja 
sent two hundred horsemen and some armed boats to help (k>nzales in the 
conquest of Sandwip on condition that the revenue of the island would be 
equally shared by the two allies. Gonzales was not the man to honour his 
promise once his object was gained. He ruled Sandwip as an independent 
ruler and his fame soon attracted fresh adherents until his forces swelled to 
one thosand Portuguese, two thousand Indian soldiers, two hundred horsemen 
and dg^ty armed boats. The unfortunate Raja of Bakla was now to feel 
the might of his faithless friend, and was forcibly dispossessed of the islands 
of Dakhin Shahbazpur and Patelbhanga. Fortune continued to favour tite 
bold bad man and the arrival in Sandwip of a princely fugitive of the Araka- 
nese royal house, Anaporam, after an unsuccessful bid for power consideraUy 
added to the prestige of Gonzales. His intervention in favour of his new 
friend proved futile, and his troops had to beat a retreat before the superior 
forces of Arakan. The death of Anaporam paved the way for peace and the 
progress of Moghul arms in the south-eastern districts of Bengal provided the 
motive for a close alliance between the rulers of Arakan and Sandwip. 
Fidelity however was not one of the failings of Gonzales, and the narrow 
straight course of rectitude was not to his taste. He not only betrayed the 
King of Arakan while engaged in fighting the Moghuls, but seized his fleet 
and ruthlessly massacred his men. This treachery cost him only his nephew’s 
life. The unfortunate youth had been sent to the Arakanese camp as a 
hostage for his uncle’s good faith and the king avenged his wrongs by driving 
a stake through him. “But he who had no Honour valued not at whose 
loss he advanced his own Interest.’’’* 

But the good stars of Gonzales were already on the decline. His tyranny 
and oi^nesskm had alienated most of his adherents, but his ambitim knew 


12. Fariya Y Sousa says that the surprise was not comigete as the pirates 
were forewanied by Sdrastian Pinto who had quarrdled with them over the division 
of the spoil and “ leaving them in a River of the island of Xavaspur met Fateaa^s 
fleet and gave them notice. They engaged and fou(dit de^rerately all night, the 
morning discovered 80 PertugMeses victorious over 600 Moors and PtOones and 10 
Vessels over 40.’’ Steverrs, op. eit., Vol. Ill, pp. 155-156. 

13. Stevens, op. eft., V<d. Ill, p. ^61, Fariya Y Sousa calls Gonzales a monster. 
Stevens Vd. III. p. 153. 
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no satiety as yet In 1615 Gonzales felt that he could add Arakan to his 
conquests, if his plan was suf^XHted by the Portuguese Viceioy of Goa. He 
inunediatdy offered to return to the allegiance of the King of Portugal, and 
to pay him an annual tribute if his proposals were favourably accqjted. The 
Viceroy, Dom Jermymo de Azevedo, readily agreed and a fleet of sixteen sails 
under the command of Dom Francisco Menezes Roxo appeared in the Bay of 
Bengal (October 1615). Unfortunatdy for the Portuguese the King of 
Arakan was not sol helpless as they had imagined, and Menezes Roxo im> 
expectedly found himself confnmted with a Dutch squadrcm of superior num- 
ber. The fight continued for two successive days in which the Portuguese 
Commodore lost his life His successor in command Dom Luiz de Azevedo 
sailed to Sandwip while the battle was still undecided and in ^ite of all the 
importunities of Gonzales left him to his fate and returned to Goa. He was 
accompanied by many of Gonzales’ fr^lowers who were glad to be rid of their 
hard-hearted master. Next year the King of Arakan conquered Sandwip and 
Gonzales faded out of history. His infamous career covered a brief period 
of ten years. Gonzales had the making of a great leader, but his training 
and environments made of him a pirate of the lowest type. For unrelieved 
cruelty and treachery his record has hardly any paralld, but with better edu- 
cation under more favourable circumstances, he might have been a Ralei^ 
or a Drake. 

Here we may bid good-bye to the buccaneers of the Bay though Gonzales 
was by no means the last or the worst of them. The story of the Feringhee 
pirates of Chittagong is to be told at another place by another writer. 

Ill 

The loss of Sandwip did not mean the loss of Bengal trade. The Portu- 
guese had many settlements of greater or lesser importaiKe scattered all over 
the iMovince. The prowess and professional skill of their seamen had won 
for them positions of trust and responribility at the courts of the more promi- 
nent chieftains (Bhuiyans), and small Portuguese colonies flourished under 
their patronage at Bakla (Bakarganj), Chandikan (Jessore), Sripur (Dacca), 
Bhulua (Noakahali) and Katrabo (Dacca and Mymensingh). Some of these 
srttlements had been visited by Fonseca, Fernandes and Sousa in the closing 
year of the sixteenth century. The King of Chandikan provided funds and a 
site, and the first Qiristian diurdi in Ben^ was constructed in his princi- 
pality.** The Jesuit fathers had full freedom to preach the Gospel wherever 
they want, and if tfadr flodc did not live a truly Christian life, it was no fault 
of the local rulers. The Portuguese, however, had not limited their com- 
mercial and martial enterprise to the semi-independent region under the govern- 
ment of the Ber^jali princes. They could not possibly ignore the principal 
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trading centres of the country and had their factories at Dacca, Tamluk, 
Hijili and other convenient places. Two ports, however, demanded their 
attention most and absorbed the major part of their investments. De^ite 
the abortive attempt of 1559 to rob it of its commercial eminence, Chittagong 
remained the leading place of Portuguese trade in Bengal. From the begin- 
ning to the end it was their IPorto grande, the great port. Next in import- 
ance was Porto pequeno the little port in west Bengal. When Csesar Frederick 
visited Bengal in 1567 Satgaon was the little port of the Portuguese. As 
early as 1537-38 the Portuguese built their factory and custom house at 
Satgaon with the permission of the King of Bengal, and within thirty years, 
it attracted sufficient business to keep thirty to thirty-five merchant-men 
fully employed.^® The Venetian merchant informs us : “ In the port of 

Satgan every yeere they lade thirtie or five and thirtie ships great and small, 
with Rice, Cloth of Bombast and of divers sorts, Lacca, great abundance of 
Sugar, Mirabolans dried and preserved, long Pepper, Oyle of Zeraeline, and 
many other sorts of merchandise.” The prosperity of Satgaon, however, 
proved short-lived and when Ral]^ Fitch came to this country barely three 
decades later ( 1583-91) “ Hugeli ” had become the “ Porto Piqueno of the 
Portuguese, though he found Satgaon “ a faire Citie for a Citie of the Moores, 
and very ploitifull of all things.” 

It is not difficult to guess why Hughli was preferred to Satgaon as an 
emporium of west Bengal trade. Satgaon owed its rise and fall not to the 
whims of man, but to the freaks of nature. The big river, that made it a 
convenient meeting place for the merchant fleets from far and near,^- had 
gradually silted up, and trade dwindled as the stream diminished. Even 
in 1563 the Portuguese found it necessary to build temporary quarters at a 
village down stream during the trading season as their bigger boats were 
unable to teach Satgami. Says Cssar Frederick : “ A good Tides rowing 
before you come to Satagan, you shall have a place which is called Buttor,** 
and from thence upwards the ships doe not goe, because that upwards tlie 
River is very shallow, and little water. Every yeere at Buttor they make 
and unmake a village, with Houses and shops made of Straw, and with all 
things necessarie to their uses, and this Village standeth as long as the Ships 
ride there, and till th^ depart for the Indies, and when they depart, everie 
man goeth to his plot of Houses and there setteth fire on them,' which thing 
made me to marvaite. For as I passed up to Satagan, I saw this Village 
standing with a great numbo: of people, with an infinite number of Ships and 

15. Purekas His PUgrimes, Vol. X, pp. 113-14. 

16. PuTchtts His PUgrimes, Vd. X, p. 182. 

17. According to Kavi Kankan Mukundaram so much foreign trade it used 
to attract that merchants of Satgaon never left their home-town. 
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by Kavi Kanten Mukundaram in his Chandi. 
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Bazaars, and at my retume comming downe with my Captaine of the last 
Ship for adiom I tanied, I was all amazed to see such a [dace so soone razed 
and burnt, and nothing left but the signe of the burnt Houses.” Making and 
uiunaldng of temporary villages do not lead to comfort or economy, and the 
Portuguese were naturally anxious to shift their “ little port ” to a convenient 
place on a navigable river with sufficient anchorage and Hughli replaced Sat- 
gaon as the principal Portuguese settlement in west Bengal. 

The Portuguese settlement of Hughli is associated with the name of the 
greatest Moghul ruler of India. A serious student of comparative theology, 
Akbar wanted a oxnpetent interpreter of the Chirstian faith at his court and 
naturally turned to the Portuguese of Bengal about whose commercial enter- 
prise he had heard so much. At his request a Portuguese missionary. Father 
Juliano Pereira, and a Portuguese man of affairs, Pedro Tavares (Partab 
Bar Feringui of the Akbar Nama), made their journey to the imperial court. 
Although we do not know whether Tavares preceded Pereira to Agra, it will 
not be unreasonable to assume that the worldly interests of the merchant were 
suitably reinforced by the spiritual influence of the missionary, and a Forman 
was in due course obtained and the Portuguese removed their factory and 
custom house from Satgaon to Hughli about 1580. Tavares was in all pro- 
bability the first governor of the new settlement. The new " Porto Pequeno ” 
quickly rose in importance and became a flourishing busittess centre before 
long. The settlement expanded and the Portuguese merchants acquired landed 
property on both banks of the Ganges, if Father Sebastian Manrique is to be 
credited. The main articles of trade that Hughli provided were rice, sugar, 
silk and cotton goods. Rice in particular was exceptionally cheap in Bengal 
during the sixteenth caitury. 

Akbar doubtless expected that the Portuguese would devote their energy 
and resources entirely to the improvement of their commerce, and their armed 
fleet would prove a better instrument for policing the Bay than any his govern- 
ment had so far been able to provide Jahangir shared his father’s lu^ 
and left the Portuguese in undisturbed enjoyment of their rights and privi- 
leges at Hughli. Shah Jahan however found it necessary to revise the policy 
of his father and grandfather. Within five years of his accession to the 
thrmie, Hughli was seized (1632) and a large number of (uisoneis were sent 
to Agra where they suffered great misery. 

The Portuguese had their own explanation of the imi^acable hostility 
of the new emperor. As a law abiding people they had sternly repulsed all 
the approadies made by Prince Khurram, then a rebel against his father, an 
insult which he neither forgave nor forgot According to Father Cabral, 
Shah Jahan became incensed with the entire Portuguese community because 
in the days of his advernty <H)e individual had been guilty of faithless deser- 
tkm. It w also said that the Portuguese of Hughli had failed in tiie oommcm 
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oouitesy expected of the En^jetor’s subjects, and did not send the usual 
mpBtiage of loyal congratulations when he ascended his father’s thrrme. The 
enoamous loss, in men and mwiey, in his war against Bijapur was also sup- 
posed to have been attributed by Shah Jahan to Portuguese co-<^)eratioo with 
Adil Shall, and a quick retribution was the result All these causes singly 
and o^ectivdy would hardly account for the strong measures taken against 
the Portuguese of Hughli. Shah Jahan could afford to forgive any incivility 
of the ordinary type, but he could not possibly tolerate the lawless conduct 
of the Portuguese without prejudice to his sovereign authority. 

Far from suppressing the piracy in the Bay, the Portuguese of Hughli 
were themselves accused of "kidnapping and purchasing poor children and 
sending them as slaves to other parts of India. ’’ Their commercial policy 
had, according to the local authorities, totally impaired the prosperity of 
the atKknt port of Satgaon to the detriment of the emperor’s revenue derived 
from the customs of that place. Nor could they look upon the Portuguese 
practice of levying duties on all boats passing by Hughli with indifference 
or equanimity. Above all, the Portuguese of Hughli were subjected to be 
in close alliance with the Mag^s of Arakan, and their own countrymen of 
ChittagcMig, who had rendered life and property absolutely insecure by their 
piratical activities in lower Bengal. Moreover, the missionary activities of 
the Portuguese priests could not be to the liking of the Muslim zealots and 
the Emperor did not yield to anybody in his zeal for the faith of his fathers. 

A modem apologist ai^;ues that the Portuguese of Hughli were neither in 
league with the pirates of Chittagong nor guilty of piracy themselves.*® But 
it cannot be gainsaid that the Portuguese of west Bengal shared the evil 
reputation of their confreres of the east for their lawless habits and predilec- 
tion for piracy. A Bengali poet of note®" pointedly referred to the dread with 
which a journey alcaig the Feringui coast was commonly viewed when he said 
that the boatmen rowed ceaselessly night and day in fear of the Harmad^^ or 
the pirate-fleet. The Portuguese empire had expanded with phenomenal rapid- 
ity and the mother country had not the necessary surplus populatimi for the 
develc^ment of the far-flung colonies. Convicts were, therefore, given the 
tion of serving their terms at home or seeking their fortune in the east, and it 
is 1)0 wcrnder that some of the worst criminals found thar way to Bengal. It 
is to be noted that contemporary Eur<H)ean travdlers had not a good word 
for the Pmtuguese, and Van Ljnschoten likened them to “ wild men ” and “ un- 
Uuned horses. ” If seme of the bad characters of Portugal were annually 
drafted to India, the worst of them according to Linschoten, left the more 
orderly and better governed settlements on the west coast for the ports of 


19. ' Campos, History of the Portueuese in Benea, pp. 130-131 

20. Kavi Kankan Mtd^danm Chakravarti. 

21. Portuguese ormmfs. 
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the Bay of Bengal which knew neither order nor diacipine.** Fernandes aays 
that many of them “ lived in Pirade and loose lusts”. It is, therefore, futile 
to argue that the Portuguese settlers of Hughli were wdwly peqile with a 
healthy reflect for law, who would scrupulously avoid any dubious method 
of making money. It is admitted by all that if Hughli was not a nest of 
pirates, it was a slave-market to which both Magh and Portuguese pirates 
had free access. It is there that they disposed of their unlucky faisoners. 
Slavery, it is true, was an instituticai recognised by Muslim and Hindu law, 
but it is the elementary duty of every state to provide for the security of life 
and property of eadi and every (me of its members. Siah Jahan could not 
permit his subjects to be bought and sold like cattles in the slave-market of 
Hughli, simply because his officers had proved unequal to the task of defend- 
ing their persons against the rovers of Chittagong and Arakan. The Portu- 
guese of Hughli undoubtedly shared their guilt morally and legally when 
they trafficked with them in their olfenave spoils. If Shah Jahan found it 
impossible to clear the Bay and the rivers of Bengal of these human sharks, 
the least he could do was to close the market where they brought their vic- 
tims, and to eliminate their partners in this dismal business. 

Into the military details of the capture of Hughli we need not enter. 
Suffice it to say that the Portuguese had no chance against the superior forces 
of Qasim Khan, but they stood their ground with courage and resolution 
worthy of a better cause. The prisoners should have been more humanely 
treated, but the standards of the seventeenth century required that an 
example should be made of these unfortunate pe(^le because some of their 
compatriots had made slaves of Mudim women and children of noble birth. 
But it was not long before the Emperor relented. The Portuguese were per- 
mitted to return to their old settlement in 1633. They had felt the full 
weight of the Emperor’s displeasure and might bd reasonably expected to have 
a wholesome reflect for his authority in future. No miracle was needed to 
convert %ah Jahan to a more merciful policy. 

The fail of Hughli marked the beginning of the end. The pirates of 
Chittagong were exterminated in the next reign, but the Portuguese com- 
munity still survives in Bengal. Even in the eighties of the eig^Ueenth cen- 
tury (1786), they claimed qrecial rights and privileges on the strength of the 
estaUished custom and their contention was accepted by the Govemmmt of 
the day.** The later rulers scmietimes found their services useful, and Raja 
RajballaMi settled a small Portuguese ccAmy at Ridri Sbpur in the district 
of Bakaiganj.** At Calcutta and Hug^i, Dacca and Chittag^g, the Luso- 
Indian ddzens stiU form a link with the past, though they enjr^ nother the 
preedge nor the pioq)erity of their adventurous fore-fathers. 

22. Puieim Hu PUg/rimes, viri X, p. 206. 

23. Ctitniat cf Penim Correspondtnee, Vol. VII, pp. 199-201. 

24. Beveridge, Distrkt of Bokartan}, p. 106. 
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Our review of the Portuguese relations with Bengal has been so far 
greatly to the discredit of that natimi. Their courage was vitiated by cruelty, 
"their inquisitiveness was marred by greed, and their progress in the province 
was ordinarily marked by disorder and lawlessness. But in fairness to the 
Portuguese we cannot leave the aedit side out of account. 

In spite of all their shortcomings the Portuguese did not suffer from the 
colour prejudice so common in the west, and freely intermarried with the 
natives of the country. Some of them permanently settled in this land and, 
if they failed to make any marked contribution to our civilisation and culture, 
they tried their best to improve tte agricultural resources of the country of 
their adoption. Good peasants at home, they had a keen eye for the useful 
plants of other lands and a wonderful knack for acclimatizing exotic fleers 
and fruits in countries far from their original home. It is seldom realised 
that many of our common flowers and fruits were totally unknown before 
the Portuguese came. “ The noxious weed that brings solace ” to many and 
now forms a staple product of Rangpur was brought by the Portuguese as was 
that common article of food — ^potato which is relished by princes and peasants 
alike. Tobacco and potato came from North America. From Brazil they 
brought caschewnut (Anacatdium Occidentale) , which goes by the name of 
Htjli badam because it thrives so well in the sandy soil of the Hijili littoral. 
The cultivation of this valuaUe nut is limited to a narrow strip of the sea 
coast, but the papaya (Carica Papaya) and the pine-apple have taken more 
kindly to the soil of Bengal and few are aware that they are aliens of com- 
parativdy recent domicile. We are indebted to the Portuguese for Kamranga 
( Avert hoa Carambola) which find so much favour with our children. To 
this list may also be added Peyara (Psydium Guava), which found an ap- 
preciative poet in Monomohon Basu. The little Krishnakali {Mirabilis Jal’ 
apa) that cheers our countryside in its yellow, red, and white is another gift 
of the once dreaded Peringui. This does not exhaust the list of plants that 
the Portuguese introduced in Bengal, but, incomplete as this inventory is, it 
fairly illustrates their zeal for the art and science of Agri-horticulture. 

No less important is the Portuguese contribution to our vocabulary. About 
fifty Portuguese words have found a permanent place in the spoken lang ua g e 
of Bengal. Articles of common use often go by their Portuguese names (eg. 
Chabi, Bedti, Petek, Saban, Toalia, Alpin etc.), and such Portuguese words 
as veranda and janela have completely replaced their indignaxts synonyms. 
It is no wonder that chairs and tables shcxild have once been known as Kedara 
(Port. Cadeita) and mef (Port Mesa) for these furniture were originally in- 
troduced into Bengali htanes by the Portuguese. They have not only enridt- 
ed our mchards but added to the wealth and vigour of our mother-tongue. 

When two races or nations intbnately associate with eadi other, as the 
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Poitugaese and the Bengalees did, they naturally borrow from eadi other’s 
vocabulary, and it is no wonder that so tnany Portuguese words found cur- 
rent in oiir language. But the Portuguese did something more substantial 
fmr the devdoimient of our prose literature. For the first printed book in 
Befigali we are inddited to a Portuguese. It was a Portuguese who wrote 
the first Bengali prose work, and it was left to another Portuguese to compile 
the first Bengali grammar and dictionary, an achievement of no mean merit, 
an achievement of which any people mifdit feel proud. About 1599 Father 
Sosa translated into Bengali “ a tractate of Qiristian Rdigion, in which were 
confuted the Gentile and Mahumetan errours ; to which was added a short 
Catechisme by way of Dialogue, which the Qiildren frequenting the Schoole 
learned by heart, . . Sosa’s tractate has been unfortunately lost, but an- 
other dialogue written by a Bengali convert has beoi preserved for us. Dom 
Antonio do Rozario belonged to the landed aristocracy of east Bengal. In his 
early youth he was carried by the Magh pirates to Arakan where he was 
sdd as a slave (1663). A Portuguese missionary, Manoel do Rosario ran- 
somed him and later converted him to his own faith. It was under Portu- 
guese inspiration that the new convert wrote a dialogue, the first Bengali work 
of its kind that has come down to us.^'^ Dom Antonio’s work might have 
shared the same fate as that of Sosa but fm* the devoted care of Manoel da 
AssumpcSo and George da Apresentacdo. Manoel had Antonio’s manuscript 
transcribed in Roman script, and sent the transcript to Evorai probably with a 
view to publication. He himsdf wrote a Dialogue in Bengali and compiled a 
grammar and dictionary of the Bengali language for the benefit of his fellow 
workers in the provitKe. Manoel da AssumpcSo was for many years the 
head of St Tolentino mission of which Dom Antonio was the founder. 
Crepar X<astTer Orth Bked, for such was the title of Manoel’s dialogue, wa' 
printed by Francisco da Sylva at Lisbon in 1743. The same year witnesseo 
the puUicatitm of his grammar and vocabulary.^^ The Portuguese had there- 
fore to their credit two dialogues, a grammar and dicticmary long before any 
of our countrymen had attempted anything of this kind. Even in recent 
times the Luso-Indian community has produced teachers and scholars of De- 
rozio and Percival’s eminence. 

If their literary and scientific achievements in other parts of India are 
taken into oonrideration, we cannot withhold our ungrudging tribute to the 
valuable pioneer work done by the Portuguese. The first printing press in India 
was set up by the Portuguese at Goa asearlyasl556.‘* It was at Goa that the 


25. Pmekas Ms PUgrimes, Vol. X, p. 206. 

26. Sen, Brahman Roman Catholic Sambad, introduction. 

27. Sen, Brahman Roman Catholic Sambad ; also Sen, Early Career of Kankoji 
Angria and other Papers, pp. 125-128. 

28. J. B. Primrose, The First Press in India and Its Printers. (The Library, 
Deeeniber. 1939, pp. 241-266). 
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first scientific work on Indian medicinal plants by a European author (Garcia 
da Orta) was published.^* The Portuguese discovered the all-sea route to 
India, th^r explored the western and eastern coast of this country, thqr. de- 
monstrated the superiority of the western methods of warfare, they experi- 
mented in empire-making by commercial penetratiixi and subordinate alliance, 
they exploited the resources of the small indigenous states through Portuguese 
sailors and sddiers in Indian employment. In short they anticipated the 
great pro-consuls of the East India Company in many re^}ects, and they 
may fairly claim that where Portugal led other European countries followed, 
where they sowed others reaped, where they laid the foundation others built 
a magnificent superstructure. 


2ft The first edition of Garcia da Orta’s Ceto^uMs Das Simples e Dnfpts e 
Cmisas Medkituds was printed at Goa in April 1563, by Joannes de Eiydem. 



KIMVAPI SAMMASAMBUDDHO ? 

By 

Revd. A. P. BUDDHADATTA, Colombo, Ceylon. 

“ Kiipvad!, bhante, Samtmsambuddho ” ti ? “ VibhajjavM, MahitSjS " 
ti Pafiha-vissajjanatp SamantapasSdikSyaip Vinayatthakathayaip dissati. 
Vibhajjavddo ti pana na koci pitekko vado sassatavadadisadiso ; dcappahi- 
ren ’ eva ‘ ama ’ ti va ‘ no ’ ti va avatvS vibhajitva bhfijetva vySkanmaip 
‘ VibhajjavSdo ’ nama. Yattaka imasmin Idee vddi sassatuocheda-adhiocasa- 
muppannidivasena, tesam ekam pi Bhagava na patiggaiphati. Kasina ? Sabbe 
pi’ime vada sassatapakkke va ucchedapakkhe v§ patanti. SasMtapatekhn 
nSma : ayaip Idco att& ca nioco, avinasadhammo, sadakSliko ti g aha^ ?ai p . 
Ucchedapakkho nama; ayaiplokoatta ca uddhaip jivIapariyUdania vinassati, 
na punaruppattim upetl ti gahapaip. Na pana Bhagavl imaip antadvayaip 
afig^roti. Atta ucchijissati vinassissatiti vi, atta nicco dhuvo sassatoti v3 
so na pakaseti. 

Atha kirn so pakaseti, deseti ? “ Anattavidi Sammasambuddho,” " Anat- 
tavado Buddhadhammo ” ti bahavo paodita vadanti. Na mayaip taip patik- 
khipama. Atha ca pana “ Atta ce natthi, puggalo ce natthi, kathaip punanip- 
patti hoti ? Ko slain rakkhati ? Ko visujjhati ? Ko nibbSipain pfipupati ^ " 
ti ime dubbijatadyi paAha ap&tham agacchanti. 

Sabbe va pan’aiiiie satthaio titthakaig attanan anugacchiipsu, pariyesiipsu ; 
pariyesitva attano attano patibhgoSnurQpena " Idiso att&, Idiso attS ” ti pakS- 
sayiipsu. Bhagava pana Sammisambuddho aflfiam maggaip gaphi. AttS pana 
lokiyasattehi lokiyabhisiya kathaflei pi kaddei pi na vitthariyo, na vyakarapQ- 
pago, na bodhanlyo ti so afiSisi ; tasma so anatta-dhamme nidassen. LcAikS 
pana mayaip cakkhusotSdi-indriyeh ’ eva grammapaip gahetva tad anuaSren ’ 
eva dntetum, anuvitakketuip samatthg tanna ; na pana mayaip indriyavisayam 
atikkamitvg dntetum vg takketum vg pahcmia. Atha ca pan’amltiUcam indriyg 
bghiravisayam eva gahapasamatthg, na pana te attano yathSsabhgvam jgnanti. 
Bhagavg pan’ afiRgsi : imgni sabbgni pi indriygni anattg,' aniocadhammatgya ; 
rfipavedang-safiffi'SaAkhgra-vififfimaaAkhgtg paiScakkhandhg pi anattg, anic> 
catkya. Yattakg saAkhSig imasmuploke vijjanti anant3parimgpa’Cakkavg)S> 
dayo, yattakg sattS deva-brahmgdayo, sabbe p’ime anattg, addhuvattsigti 
aRMsi. Ygvatgdhammg anattg sabbe te “ attena va attaniyena vg sufifii ” ti 
pakgsed. So ngnappakgrena anattadhamme vittharetvg tesu attatfro vg 
sukhasgro vg nattM ti dassesi, Tesu anattadhammesu pajahitesu, dfiilka- 
tesu niocasukham kuUhtup sakkg ti vadanto tesam pajahangya dvakgnam 
nitantaram ovadi : “ Cakkhum> bhikkhave, na tumhgkam. tam pajahatha : tam 
vo paldpam <fltfharattam hitgya sukhgya bhavissad ” ti gding nayna. 
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Ke pana dhanuna anattS? Cakkhu-sota-ghSoa-jivha-kaya-maiS, riipl- 
dayo paiicupe^makkhandhd, sabbe cakkavajg, sabha lokadMtuyo anatta. 
Yattaka sat@ savifiSapakS devS vS mannussg va tiracchana va apayika va, 
sabbe te imdiichahi indriyehi paKcahi ca khandhehi saAgayhanti. Sabbe pi 
anantaparimapa Idcadhatuyo rupakkhandhena sangayhanti. Sabbe p’ime 
savififiaipavifUiapaka-saAkhaia anatta uppidavaya-dhaminataya. Yam pan’ 
afifiasatthardu atta ti pakesitaip tain sabbam pi aniccataya anatta ti Bha- 
gavi pakasesi. Tasmi so anattavadi ti pakato ahosi. 

Imani cha]indriyani pafica ca khandhe vajjetva kim affliaip loke avasit- 
thain ? Natthi Idtidti vattabbaip- Yadi kifid indriyaip vi indriyavisayaip va 
nivadssati, paficannain khandhanaip cko pi navasissati, tada sattassa ucchedo 
bhaveyya ti dcacce vadeyyuip- Napana Bhagava tan anujanati. Satto ucchij- 
jati vinassatiti so na vadati. Yava satto paAcakkhandhavasagato, chalin- 
driyavasagato, tavasopanappunaip uppajjamanosamsaresainsarati, dukkham 
anubhavamino ti Tatbagato pakaseti. Yadi pana so saipsaradukkhato mucci- 
tukamo, tena chapi indriyani pafica pi khandha pahatabha. Atha yam cak- 
khundriya-mulakaip dukkham tam sabbham nirujjhati. Sesindriyesu pi es’eva 
nayo. Yam riipakkhandhamulakam dukkham anantam aparimapam aharaga- 
vesanadivasena, tam sabbam nirujjhati. Sesakkhandhesu pi es’eva nayo. Sab- 
basmim dukkhe sabbatha niruddhe amissam anakulam sukham avasissitabbam 
Idam vuocati nibbatfam- 

Cakkhusmim avijjamane, sotadisu avijjamanesu, manasmim avijjamane 
kim sukham atth! ti lokiyajana puccheyyum* Te pana dukkham eva sukham 
ti kaphanti, ciralmlaparicitataya. Mayam cakkhum nissiya subharammapam 
pi asubharammapam pi passama ; subharammape rajjlma, asuUiarammape 
dussama. Sabbada va subharammapam laddhum na sakkoma ; subhBramma- 
paiabhaya ussahanta punappunam nanavidham dukkham papupBrna. Sesin- 
driyesu pi es’eva nayo. Na pan’etassa arammapa-gahapassa ante paiflfiayati ; 
tasmS dukkhassa pi nivutti na hoti. Yada pana arammapagahapam tassanu- 
vitakkanam pi nivattissati, dukkham pi tada nivattissati. 

Kasma mayam idam arammapami subham> idam mUiam ti ga p h ama ? 
Ka pana yutti tatha gahape ? Ko parkchedo tesam ? Kim mipanam va tulanam 
va ? Sabbani pi arammapani maha bhQta (-dhatu-) sambhOtani ; tesu dca- 
ocam suUiam ekaccam asubham tu gahetum yutti paramatthavasena natthi. 
Avijjaya sammQlifi mayam yathasabhavam ajananti tatha karmna. Yadi 
pana avijjam vidaietva yathabhutafiapam labtdbna tada’mhBkam subham ti va 
asubham tiva gahapam na pafifigyati. Subifisubhavasena gahape avijjanfine 
rajjana-dUBsanam pi na vijjeyya ; rajjana-dussane avijjam§ne dukkham niruj- 
jheyya ; dukkhel niruddhe kevala-sukham eva avasisseyya. 

Na-y-idam yathSvutitasukham lokiyam lokSyattam ; na indriyavisayam : 
na amhiUcam lokiya Ui&siya vitth&retabbam- Tam pan’idam sukhmn lokutta- 
ram 0= lokato uttaram). niocam dhuvam aviparipfimadhammam- ‘Satto’ ti 
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lokavoharo, ' atta ’ ti lokavoharo : tarp lokavoharaip atikkamitva, lokato utta- 
ritva tokuttarasukhalabhaya Bhagavato anusdsanS. Tattha satto atthi, natthi 
ti, attd atthi, natthi ti paiilmaip okaso na vijjati. 

Paiicasu pi khandhesu avijjamanesu ko nibhapasukhairi labhat! ti ce? 
Pafica pi khandha anicca, tasma dukkha, dukkhatta anatta. Tasma ekanta- 
sukhakamena te pahatabba va honti. Paficakkhandha-vinimmutto puggalo 
nibbapam adhigacchati. Tad§ yeva sattassa yathatathabhuto lokuttaro saro 
avasissatiti fiatabbaip. 

Katham idaip lokuttarasukhan adhigantabbaip ? Ariye atithangikamagge 
patipajjanena. Tampatipajjanaip kimatthaip ? Dukkhahetu-bhutSya taiphgya 
pah^atthaip. Ka pan ’esa tapha ? Rupadassane tapha, saddasavape« gandha- 
ghayane, rasasayane, photthabbagahape tapha, dititha-suta-mutinaip anuvita- 
kkane taipha, attano dehe, puttadaresu, khettavatthusu, vattliabharapesu, 
yana-v^anesu, hatthi-gavassadisu, da^-dasadisu tapha, rajjasampattiya, deva- 
sampattiyia, brahmasampattiya, punaruppattiya tapha. ImSsaip taphanaip hetu- 
na punaruppatti hoti ; punanippattiyia indriyapatiliabho, indriyapatililbhena 
rajjana-dussanaip, rajjana-dussanena dukkhupp^do. Yadi panSyaip taphS 
sabbaso pahln^ ucchinnamulS, tadg punaruppatti na bhaveyya, tSya asati 
indriyapatilabho tammulakaip rajjana-dussanafi ca na saipvijjeyya. TadS 
lokuttarapi avyamissaip anuttarapi nibbapasukhaip avasisseyya. 

Atisahkhitta panayaip katha. ** KiipvadJ Sammasambuddho ? ” ti putthe 
“ Idaip-vadi ti ekarp vadaip nidassetuip na sakkoma. Vadapathatito pana so 
Bhagava ; tasma ‘‘ vibhajjavadi atha va vibhajitvd-vddi ti vattabbapi. Kirp 
tassa vibhajitva vacanaip ti upari vuttanayena fii^tabbaip papditehi. 

Bahu pan 'idani Sugatanikaya hfnayana-mahiyanSdi vasena. Aparima- 
pa tesam ayattagantha. Bahusu pi nikayesu bahusu pi matabhedesu vijjama- 
nesu ayam eva Buddhadhammassa saraipso, na panayarp kenaci nikdyikena 
paccakkhatabbo ti vadami. 

Vahgadese Kalikata-nagare vasantassa Buddhasamayopatthambhaka- 
anekaganthanatp kattubhutassa Vimaldcaraffa L^Aa-namassa papditavarassa 
pahcapahflasa-vassaparapaip nimmittaip katva sampadita *yartt lipi LahkSdTpe 
Ambalangodanagare Aggarlmavasina Buddhadattattherena. 

VinuddcaratfoyMtio Ldkd-mmo sudhiso 
Vidita-Sugatadhammo Vahgadese vasanto 
Suvidita-Jinadhammayatta-ganth^ katta 
Jayatu sucirakalaip sabba-atahkamutto. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE OVERSEAS TRADE OF VIJAYA- 
NAGARA FROM THE ACCOUNTS OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVELLERS 


By 

Dr. B. A. SALETORE, MX, d.phil. (Giessen), ph.d. (London), 
(Gujarat College, Ahmedabad.) 

The Vijayanagara age (1346 A.D.-1646 a.d.) witnessed not only great 
political activity but also continued commercial enterprise. We are concerned 
in this paper with one phase of the commercial history of Vijayanagara— that 
relating to the contact of Vijayanagara with the lands beyond the seas to the 
East and South-East of India. Elsewhere I have shown that, so far as inter- 
nal trade was concerned, the Vijayanagara Empire could boast of very many 
good harbours throigh which a prosperous trade was cmiducted.^ I shall add 
here further details to the same subject with a view to make the account more 
complete. The following remarks are based on the writings of foreign travel- 
lers,— Portuguese, Dutch, and English,— many of whom had intimate dealings 
with the Vijayanagara Empire. 

But before I proceed with the subject, it may not be out of place to note 
a few facts concerning the limits and longevity of the Vijayanagara Empire. 
Founded in 1346,- the Vijayanagara kingdom expanded into an empire, which 
survived the tremendous shock of the battle of Raksasa-Tangadi (1565), and 
continued uninterrupted till the flight of Sr! Ranga Raya in 1646 to Ikkeri.’ 
The Ikkeri or Bednur chiefs, who had planted themselves on the western parts 
of the Vijayanagara Empire, continued to be called as the feudatories of the 
Vijayanagara rulers till 1650.« In the centre, a Vijayanagara viceroy ruled 
over Srlrangapattajja till 1610, when that city fell into the hands of the 
rising chiefs of Mysore.® In Madura and Tanjore the Vijayanagara viceroys 
called ‘Nayakas became independent in 1602.® But on the Coromandel coast, 
the Vijayanagara Emperors still maintained their hold, although in certain 
places, like St. Thome, they had allowed the Portuguese, the English, and 
the Dutch to build factories in the flrst quarter of the seventeenth century. 

1. Saletore, Social and Political I4fe in the Vijayanara Empire, I, pp. 58-59, 
69-82. 

2. Saletore, ibid., I. pp. 18-19. 

3. Saletore, ibid., I. iq}. 141-142. 

4. Sewell, ^4 Forgotten Empire— VtjayaMgar, p. 220. 

5. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 124. 

6. Sewell, ibid, p. 220. 
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According to European witnesses, the overseas trade of injayanagam 
began to increase in tilie first quarter of the fifteenth century, snd reached ks 
highest levd in the first quarter of the sixteenth ooitury, when it showed 
signs of decline whidi marked it till the first quarter of the seventeenth «en> 
tury. That is to say, roug^y speaking, we see the overseas trade in tiie 
ascendant from about 1414 till about 1514, — ^which age, it may be noted, 
marks the highest point in the political history of Vijayanagara — , and it con* 
tinned to exist, although decreased in volume and profits, from 1514 till about 
1614. This latter period, we may likewise observe, marks the downward 
curve in the political fortunes of the Empire of Vijayanagara. 

Certain factors which will not be discussed in this paper, necessitated the 
shifting of commercial gravity from the western parts of the Vijayanagara 
Empire to the eastern shore in the first quarter of the fifteenth century. 
Geographically this meant closer relations of Vijayanagara with the great 
centres of trade in the East and South-East, notably with Tennesserim, Siam. 
Malaya, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. I shall take (Xie by one these centres 
of foreign trade, so that we may be better able to appreciate the remarks of 
European travellers and historians. 

Temesserim. Fem3o Nuniz in his Chronicle writes thus about Teimes- 
serim : “ At his (i.e., of a king of Vijayanagara whom he calls Visarao identi- 
fied by Sewell with Vijaya R3ya) death he left a son called Deorao (Deva 
R5ya), who reigned twenty-five years. He determined to collect great trea- 
sures, but owing to constant warfare he could not gain more than eight 
hundred and fifty millions of gold, not counting precious stones. This was 
no great sum, seeing that in his time the king of CoullSo (identified by Sewell 
with Quilon), and CeyllSo (Ceylon), and Paleacate (Pulicat, near Madras, 
which, according to Sewell, was an important province of Vijayanagara in 
later years), and Pegu and Tenacary (Tennesserim), and many other coun- 
tries, paid tribute to him.”' 

Nuniz’s testimony may be verified with the help of the evidence supplied 
by other Portuguese travellers. Although he is by no means an infallible 
chronicler,® yet in this instance he has given, among others, two details, whidi 
are of significance in our estimate of the over-seas trade of Vijayanagara. 
These two details are, firstly, that relating to precious stones, and, secondly, 
the reference to Tennesserim. 

In another context Nuniz mentions the predous stones of Vijayanagara. 
This is when describing the successful campaign of Sultan Ismail Adil Shah 
in the (^lening years of Emperor Acuta Deva Raya’s reign. The Bijapur 
Sultan had come to the well-known suburb of the great capital of Vijaya- 
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nagara, by name Nagalapura, which he razed to the ground. The Vijaya- 
nagara Emperor at once sued for peace, and accepted the humiliating terms 
of Ismail Adil Shah. Nunis proceeds to relate these details thus ‘ The King 
(Acyuta Deva RIya) accepted these terms, and the YdallcSo departed well 
pleased with this money ; and after all was done the King sent to him a 
diamond stone weighing 130 tnangellinis ( = 162 carats) with fifteen other 
similar ones weighing fully a lakh.'’o 

Then, again, Nuniz relates the following, while describing the great barons 
of the Vijayanagara Empire in the reign of the same Emperor Acyuta Deva 
Raya (1530-1542). Concerning a great noble, whom he calls Adapanayque 
(Adapa NSyaka, Hadapada Nayak?), Nuniz writes thus : — “Another cap- 
tain, called Adapanayque, who is the chief counsellor of the King, is lord of 
the country of Gate, whence come the diamonds, and many other territories 
which yield him three hundred thousand gold pardaos, excluding the precious 
stones which form a revenue by themselves. He pays to the King every year 
forty thousand pardaos, with the condition that all diamonds which exceed 
twenty mangeUlinis (about nineteen carats) in weight shall be given to the 
King for his treasury.”*® 

That Nuniz is correct in his estimate of the supply of the predous stones 
in Vijayanagara is proved by Paes, who writes thus about the wealth of the 
great capital of Vijayanagara. “In this city you will find men belonging 
to every nation and people, because of the great trade which it has, and many 
precious stones there, principally diamonds.”** 

Sewell, who has a valuable note on the diamonds of the Vijayanagara 
Empire, has amply corroborated the evidence of these two travellers with 
that given by other European writers, and has identified the place which sup- 
plied diamonds to Vijayanagara with Vajra KarQr, otherwise called “the 
mines of (jolconda.”** 

From the chronological point of view we may note that the remarks of 
Nuniz refer to the reign of a king whom he calls “ Deorao,” who may be 
identified with king Deva Raya II. This monarch ruled from a.d. 1419 till 
A.D. 1446.*® It is during the reign of this monarch that precious stones 
figure very conspicuously in the accounts of foreign travellers. The ques- 
tion with which we are concerned is— Which was the outlet through which 
these precious stones were exported? Almost a century later we get the 
answer from a letter writtoi by the great Affonso de Albuquerque to the king 
of Portugal. In this letter dated the 11th December 1513, Alfonso de 


9. Sewell, ibU, p. 368, and note (1). 
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Albuquerque recommends to his royal master the necessity of clinging fast 
to the ports of Gx:hin and Calicut, which places were capable of suj^lying 
cargoes to the Portuguese fleets “ until the Day of Judgment.” Albuquerque 
goes on to say thus : “ Now that that treacherous coward, the Zamorin, is 
dead, is the opportunity to cultivate a trade with those two ports which are 
the emporium of ginger, of the whole of the pepper of Malabar, and of the 
precious stones of Narsinga.”^'* The name " Narsinga ”, we may note by the 
way, tvas the general appellation which the Europeans gave to the Vijayanagara 
Empire. 

A striking testimony to Alfonso de Albuquerque’s statement that Calicut 
and Cochin were the export centres for the diamonds of Vijayanagara, is 
provided in a set of instructions from Hugh Frayne to Nicholas Downton in 
the Red Sea. These instructions, which relate to the trade in the Moluccos 
and which are undated, but which are assignable to 1610-1611, contain the 
following. " At Malabar you shall buy pearls, rice, sapphires, diamonds, for 
which you shall sell tin, lead, iron, “ s of 8. powder, rapiers, and head pieces.”*® 

Both the Portuguese and English accounts are silent about the volume of 
the diamond trade of Vijayanagara. It cannot be understood at the present 
stage of our investigations, why the diamonds from Vijayanagara should have 
been exported from the two well known Malabar ports when the Vijayanagara 
Empire itself possessed excellent ports through which they could have been 
sent to the different markets of the East and the West. We may conjecture 
that the Vijayanagara diamonds found their way to the two great portsi of 
Malabar because these latter were then under the influence of the Portuguese, 
and were far away from the Muslim danger of the north. And the Portuguese 
were as much interested in the Vijayanagara diamonds as the Flemings (the 
Dutch) and the English were in those from Sukadama near Borneo.** What- 
ever that may be, the fact remains that by the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, the precious stones of the Vijayanagara Empire had received a sort 
of an international interest ; and that one of the greatest of European states- 
men of that age in the East— Affonso de Albuquerque— was very keen in 
securing for Portugal control over the two prominent centres that exported 
them. 

Let us now pass on to the next point mentioned by Nuniz that relating 
to Tennesserim. Hi^orians of Vijayanagara have not understood till now 
why Nuniz dKMild have naaitioned Tennesserim in the list of places which 
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are supposed to have paid tribute to the Viji^anagara Emperw. But the 
accounts of European traders etiaUe us to explain why Tennesserim figures 
in Vijayanagara history. I believe it was frmn that place that tin, a com- 
modity that does not seem to have been produced in India, was imported into 
the Vijayanagara Empire. But the port which controlled the tin trade was 
Masulipatam whidt lay on the borders of that Empire. The En^ish factors 
enlighten us on the importance of Tennesserim for India. John Goumey in 
his letter dated the 28th July 1614, and addressed to the East India Company, 
writes thus : — “ Store of tin is brought yearly from Tannassary (Tennesserim) 
to Musulipatam, and sold at betwixt 60 and 80 pagodas per candy, but 
whether our sort, not being accounted so good, may pass well I know not ; 
some therefore to try were not amiss.”” 

Borneo. The next chronological reference to an over-seas trade centre 
is to Borneo. The Portuguese captains inform us that Vijayanagara had 
direct dealings with that distant island. Oom Jorge de Albuquerque writes 
thus in his letter dated January the 1st 1524 to the king of Portugal, from 
Malacca, concerning Borneo : — “ The King of Borneo has written to me to 
say that he is, and wishes to continue, a true friend of the King of Portugual, 
sending his letter by a Biscayan, the sole survivor of an expedition under 
Femfio Magalhtiss, which the Castilians sent against Borneo. What I have 
ascertained about Borneo is as follows It provides nothing but camphor, 
for which there is a ready sale in Bengal, Paleacate (Pulicat), Narsinga (i.e., 
Vijayanagara), and other Malabarese territories. Cochin and Calecut, and a 
little in Cambay. This camphor is very different from that which comes from 
China, and does not belong to the King of Borneo, but is the property of 
another king in the island, who is a Caifre, whereas the King of Borneo and 
his subjects are Moors. These Caffres cultivate this camphor, and exchange 
it with the Moors of Borneo for cloth from Malacca, which is imported there 
from Cambay and Bengal.”*® 

Unlike the Portuguese and English travellers, the Dutch are not so 
elicit in their descriptions. Nevertheless the Dutch accounts help us to 
confirm the statements made by other European observers that Vijayanagara 
had commercial relations with the East-Indies in the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century. Thus, for example, in 1596, while sailing in the south-eastern 
seas under their captain Cornelius Houtiman uid others, they refer to Bantam, 
and write thus : — “ They trade very much in Campkire at Bantam. They 
call it Cttsar, or Campkire. There are two sorts of it ; the fir^ came from the 
island of Borneo, and is considered the best ; the second sort comes from 
Chinceo in China, but not to be compared with the other. The Ttees which 
produce Camphiie, are as big as Walnut Trees : the Gum grows in the inude 

17. Foster, >Mf, II, p. 86. See also ibid. III, pp. 9, 3M. 
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of the trunk Mid comes out of it like sweat by no bigger than a 
Barley com. 

“ The Camphire of Qiina comes forth in lumps, and is cheap enough ; 
but one pound weight of that of Borneo, is as dear as a hundred pounds of 
China Camphire, But the Indians who know how to mix them, adulterate 
the best, as they do all other Merchandise, being as dexterous at that Work, 
as any People in the World ; so that one must be very cunning, and have a 
great deal of experience not to be deceived.”'® Since we know from the Portu- 
guese sources that Borneo camphor was in great demand in the Vijayanagara 
Empire, we have to assume by the term “ Indians ” given here by the Dutch 
that it refers to the people of Vijayanagara as well as to those of Bengal and 
Cambay. We may note incidentally that the Dutch in the above passage do 
not give a favourable account of the honesty of Indian traders. 

The same Dutch expedition under Cornelius Houtiman and others saw 
in January 1596 pepper which grew like “a bunch of Grapes, though not 
quite so big,” in plenty in Sumatra. They had seen the same kind of pepper 
in Malabar, Onor (Honnavar), Barcelor (Basrur), Mangalur (Mangalore), 
Calicut, and several other places in India. One quality of pepper which they 
noticed in Sumatra is specially noteworthy. “ The pepper which they call the 
Canarins, or the Boors Pepper, because none but the poor People use it, 
groweth in Goa and Malabar, and is like French Wheat, but Ash coloured, 
and hollow on the inside with kernels.”®" We can only suppose that this 
(poor) quality of pepper came from the coast of Kanara which in those 
times was under the Vijayanagara Empire. It was evidently because of this 
that it was called the Canarins by the Dutch. 

We may likewise suppose that the pepper trade of Vijayanagara was 
extended to Java and Malacca. The following passages in the same histmy 
of the first voyage of the Dutch will be of some interest here. The same 
Dutch travellers describe the pepper grown in Java thus “ We said before, 
that the Pepper Plant which grows in Java, runs upon great Reeds called by 
the Inhabitants Manbus, the inside of whidi is full of a Substance called 
Tabaxir : However, the Dutch having cut some of them, found nothing in 
these Reeds. The reason why the Manbus of Java have no Tabaxir is yet 
uidtnown, perhaps it hath not been well examined. 

“ However, it is certain, that abundance of those Reeds grow along the 
Coast of Malabar, eqiedally in Coromandel, Bisnagar, and Malacca, which 
pRxtaoeth a substance called by the Indians sacar membwr, sugar of Membwt, 
whidi is much valued by the Arabians, Persians, and Moors, who call it 

19. A CoUeetion of Voyages undertaken by the Dutch Bast India Company for 
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Tobam, that is to say, white juice, for- it resembles curdled milk. (Here 
follows a description of the reeds). 

“ The Indians make us of it against Claps, cancers, and other venereal 
Distempers, as well as burning Feavers, Cholicks, and Bloody Fluxes. They 
make also their little Boats of the body of a Tree, which holds but two People ; 
they leave a knot at each end, and excavate the rest. Men who row the Boat 
are all naked, one at each end with a pair of little oars, and row extremely 
fast even against the Currents. They are so Superstitious as to believe that 
those Boats are never attacked by the Crocodiles.” 

Besides pepper there were three other commodities which were articles 
of trade between Vijayanagara and Java. They were lac, water melons, and 
sandal-wood. Concerning lac, the same Dutch travellers inform us the follow- 
ing ; — " Among other Merchandise that are sold in Bantam, you find Laque 
or Lack, so called by the Moors and Tieck at Pegu, where there is a great sale 
of it. (Here follows a description of how lac is produced by fiying ants.) 
It (t.e., the matter deposited on the branches of trees by the flying ants) is 
of a red brown colour, but the Indians make a powder of it, and mix with it 
what colours they fancy, or make little sticks of it, which are sold in 
Europe, under the name of Spanish Wax, to seal letters with. "Hiey also 
make of it several other very curious and well wrought Manufactures.’’^-’ 

About water melons of Java, the same source continues to relate thus : — 
“ The Water Melons that grow at Java, are of an extraordinary good taste. 
Their outside is of a green brown colour, but their inside is white, they are 
as long as our Pumpkins. The Indians regale one another with them in 
company, as we do with Fruit in Europe.”^® 

That the Dutch travellers had evidently the people of Southern and 
Western India, that is to say, of the Vijayanagara Empire, in their mind 
when they talked in general of “ the Indians ” is proved when we cite their, 
remarks concerning sandal wood an article grown extensively in the forests of 
Malabar and Kamfitaka from very early times. The Dutch travellers have 
the following observations to make on this point : — “ You find in the Woods 
of Java, red Sanders Wood, but the ydlow and the white, which are much 
better, come from the Islands of Timor and Solor, situated to the East of 
Java. Sanders trees are like Walnut Trees. They bring forth a fmit resem- 
bling Cherries, which is green at first, but black afterwards, without any man- 
ner of taste. 

“ 'The Indians use a great deal of Sanders wood : they bruise it and beat 
it with Water till it comes to Pap. and then anoint their Body with it, which 
cools and perfumes it all over. The red Sanders Wood is of no use in the 
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Indies, so they only transport it to other Countries. It is also Physical, but 
not near so good as the White.”** 

Which were the outlets through which this trade with Java, Borneo, and 
Sumatra was carried on ? These outlets were evidently situated on the Coro- 
mandel coast — ^the home of commercial enterprise which dates bade to cen- 
turies before the great Empire of Vijayanagara came into existence. I have 
already mentioned quite a number of these Coromandel ports in my work 
referred to above.*’ While the over-seas trade of the Vijayanagara Empire 
on its long western coast suffered an eclipse due to the political vicissitudes 
that followed the wars between the Vijayanagara monarchs and the Deccani 
Sultans, and more specially the advent of the European traders, notably the 
Portuguese and the English, that on the eastern coa8t,~which geographically 
was removed from the storm centres of the belligerent natims — continued to 
thrive, for nearly a century after the decisive battle of Rikjasa Tangadi 
(1565). It is to this part of India that the English, who were the bitterest 
rivals of the Portuguese in the early seventeenth century, turned their atten- 
tion ; and it is from the early English factors that we get some interesting 
details relating to the overseas trade of Vijayanagara during a period which 
witnessed the gradual decline of the political might of the monarchs of Vijaya- 
nagara. That Coromandel had ever been a vital part of the Empire of Vijaya- 
nagara there can be no doubt. Even when Nuniz wrote about the Emperor 
Acyufa Deva Raya (1530-1542), Coromandel was an important province over 
which was placed one of the most important viceroys of Vijayanagara. Thus 
writes Nuniz; — “ The King has no controller of the revenues nor other officers, 
nor officers of his house, but only the captains of his kingdom ; of whom I will 
here mention some, and the revenues they hold, and of what territory they 
are lords. Firstly Salvanayque (Saluva, NSyaka), the present Minister ; he 
has a revenue of a million and a hundred thousand gold pardaos. He is the 
lord of Charamaodel (Colamapdala. Coromandel) and of Negspatio (Nega- 
patam), and Tamgor and Bomgarin and Dapatao and Truguel, and 
CauUim, and these are cities ; their territories are very large, and border <m 
Ceylon.”** 

Nuniz mentions two cities which deserve some comment — Nagapatam 
and Caullim. ?IVhen another European traveller Cxsar Frederick had visited 
the former in 1567, it was “ a Countrey of small trade.”** That is to say, 
till the end of the sixteenth century, N^apatam, while it remained a fairly 
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wdl known town, had not yet risen to the dignity of a grea^ pwt. But by 
the banning of the seventeenth century, Nagapatam had assumed large pro- 
portions as a port to which European ships called. This is proved by a letter 
written by Captain Anthony Hippon and the merchants of the VII. 
Voyage to the East India Company. This letter is imperfect, but assignable 
to August 1611. Captain Anthony Hippon relates in it that from Ceylon they 
sailed to the mainland. “From thence (Ceylon), keeping our course under 
the Island of Zeilon until the 6th then coming in the road before the town of 
Negapatam, where was a great ship, riding at an anchor with divers other 
small barques, and following our order without doing any violence unto any, 
but followed our course, north and by east until the 8th ditto. Tlien being 
not far from St. Thome, then did we see a small boat bearing right with us, 
which was bound for Negapatam,”^* and which the English captured, because 
it belonged to the Portuguese. 

By 1615 Negapatam had established its reputation as one of the largest 
ports on the Coromandel coast. We infer this from the letter dated the 24th 
of November 1615, and written from Achin by William Nicolls to John Mill- 
ward and John Yates at Tiku. In it Nicolls writes thus : — “ So I could wish 
that you, Mr. Millward, had left three or four bales of that sort with me ; 
then could I have engrossed certain commodities of the Coast (Coromandel) 
which are here now arrived, viz., four ships from Meslepotan, Negapatam, 
and Collimatt.. .”=** In the next year (1616) Negapatam again figures as an 
importaht port in a letter dated the 15th of January, and written by the same 
William Nicolls to the Agent at Bantam, and also from Achin. “Since 
which time (i.e., the 16th of July 1615) here hath anived four ships from the 
Coast (Conunandel), viz., from the 1st of October to the lOth two from 
Negapatam, one from Cullimat, and <me from Meslepotam (Masulipatam), all 
fraught with rice and many sorts of white cloth, steel and paintathas 
(pintadres).”*® 

In the above passage Negapatam ranks after Masulipatam and before a 
port which is called Collimat. Of these we are not concerned here with 
Masulipatam, which was outside the Vijayanagara Empire. For it belonged 
to the Qutb ^lahs of Golkonda. .The port called Cdlimat has to be identi- 
fied. It figures in another letter dated November the 24th, 1615, written by 
William Nicolls to Jdin Millward cited above.®' Again in another letter 
written by the same Enjdish factor but dated the 23rd of March 1615 (1616), 

28. Foster, ep. cit., I, p. 132 . 29. Foster, op, cU., Ill, p. 233. 
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and addressed to the Agent at Bantam, we am infocmed that " For the Coast 
(Coromandel), as Meselepotam, CoOimat, or Negapatam, here is goods to be 
bought prditable likewise, those merchants those parts having here bought 
the same, viz., brimstone, worth here 2i taylee the baharr, sold at Med^potam 
per the Hollanders for this King’s account. 

This port of Collimat or Cullimat was identified by Foster with GHiimere 
in the South Arcot District, eleven miles north of POndichery. The Tamil 
nanffi of the village is Kunimeda, which, according to the same authority, may 
have been changed into Collimat, just as Palavelkfidu was changed into Pulicatl 
The foundations of an English factory are said to be still visible at Crniinnere, 
where the English established themselves in 1682.^^ It was perhaps this same 
port of Collimat or Conimere which Nuniz referred to when hr wrote about 
CuUim, in a passage mentirmed already in this paper.^^ 

There is another port in the Coromandel coast which may be mentioned 
here, and which deserves to rank with those wc have just now enumerated. 
This was St. Thome, near Madras. It belonged to the Portuguese but was 
subject to the Vijayanagara Empire. The first Portuguese settlement in St. 
Thome was in 1522, but the Vijayanagara (jovemment did not allow foreigners 
to build any fort there.®* All the same the Portuguese seem to have main- 
tained a stronghold at St Thome. This accounts for the successful expedi* 
tiOT which Rama Raya conducted against St. Thome in 1558.®* The Vijaya- 
nagara viceroy erected a fort near St. Thome in 1615, but the Portuguese 
captain Manoel de Frias captured it along with the cannon which was in it.®’ 
When Csesar Frederick visited St Thome in 1567, towards the end of the reign 
of Emperor Sadia4iva Raya, it was “ although it be not very great, yet in my 
judgment, it is the fairest in all that part of the Indies.”®* 

According to the same traveller, the port of St Thome was, however, 
dangerous, and the Indian sailors loaded and unloaded merchandise in a most 
marvellous manner.** The anonymous author of the life of St. Francis 
Xavier tells us that St. Thome traded with Pegu and Malacca in coloured 
cloths.** The English in about 1610 traded in the “ stuffs or cloths ” called 
by the Dutch Kleetghees obtainable at that place, and took them to the East 
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Indies.^' But the share of the ^lish in this trade was small, because the 
Portuguese controlled the largest part of the trade at St Thorne.^* 

.Without going further into the history of the growth and development 
of commerce on the Ck)romandel coast, we may, so far as the subject of our 
paper is concerned, note very cursorily a few facts which show that that part 
of the Vijayanagara Empire continued to have commercial dealinp with 
Sumatra, Maluccos, Siam, and even with distant Japan. It is true that by 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century the English had already arrived 
on the Coromandel coast, and that the Dutch had laid their plans for build- 
ing factories on the same coast. The arrival of the English on the Coromandel 
coast may be dated to September the 10th 1611, when Lucas Antheunis and 
Peter Floris arrived at Petapolay and at Masulipatam, “ in which two places 
we had our residence this 10th of September 1611.”“* In about the same year 
the Dutch wrote to the Dutch East India Company that “ Amboyna and 
Banda and again Jamby, and the west coast of Coromandel, to wit Sumatra, 
are the places of pepper. Acthin (Achin) is a place which cleaveth to the 
trade of Coromandel, Surat, Arabia, and many western places, where there is 
sometimes great vent of cloth and other merchandise, and in return there is 
much goods to be had and other things needful for the aforesaid coasts. They 
give good advance, for there is brimstone, pepper, Boumesh (from Borneo) 
camphor, pewter from Perack, gold for the coast of Coromandell, and more 
other wares.. .”** 

A Sumatra product greatly in demand on the Coromandel coast in 1610 
was brimst(me. This we learn from an advice given by Augustine Bradshaw 
dated September 1610, concerning the demand for certain Indian goods in 
Achin and other parts of the Island of Sumatra. “ I think there may be 
yearly sold at the place aforesaid of these coarse Bastaus 2000 or 3000 corge 
in truck for pepper, gold, benjamin, camphor, brimstone, pitch and saltpetre, 
which commodities are for the most part very vendible in divers parts as 
Suratt, Cambaia, Masulipatan, Araccan, and most parts of Beigala 
and Chormandale.”^’ Later on in the same advise the same merchant writes 
thus : — “ From Sumatra at any of the places abovesaid you may send for 
Suratt, Muslipatam, and other parts of Bengalal and Choromandle, great 
quality of brimstone, which is worth in Pryamana and Tecoo from 3 masse 
to 9, 10, and! 12 masse, and the highest prices is sold to great profit: at the 
places abovesaid.’'^" 

Coromandel itself exported a particular kind of “ stuff ” or cloth “ as our 
men (Englishmen) call them, and by the Dutchmen called Kleetghees, being 

41. Foster, «p. eit., I, pp. 69-70, op. cit. 

42. Foster, ibid, VI, pp. 67, 83. 

43. Foster, ibid, I, p. 136. 44. Foster, ibid, I. p. 79. 

45 Foster, Udd, I, p. 74. 46. Foster, ibid, I, p. 75. 
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the same, and such like stuffs as Sir James Lancaster took which are made at 
Bengala, Mesopotamia, Cheromandle and St Thome.. What was meant 
by the " Kleetghees ” is related in the same advise written by Hugh Frayne 
to Nichola.’: Downton in the Red Sea, which is undated but is assigned to 1610. 
“Cloths, as our men use to call them, and by the Dutch Kletghees, being 
linen and made of cotton wool or the same stuff that Callicow cloth is made 
of ; made to cast about their bodies as cloaks or mantles, or a girdle and scarf 
about their loins ; named as followeth and for which the Amboyneses do give 
cloves in barter. Tooria, Baffata, Keykam, Sallalo, Pattala, Sarassa, 
Tzier, Malayia, Patta, Mora, Tanknyla (These are white cloths with red 
stripes at the end).”^^ So that we may better understand the various kinds 
of cloths manufactured in the Vijayanagara Empire, we may note their details 
as given by the same merchant in the same advise. Tzinde (evidently the 
same as Tzier) are silk cloths with red stripes : Patta Katuynen, with red 
stripes overthwart through ; Dragon, black and red ; Sallalo, blue and black ; 
Boston, are white and black, starched and folded up four square ; Kassa, are 
white unstarched lawns ; Kreyakam, are red starched ; Kanteky, black starched; 
Mossafy is black of the same, starched ; Toorya, not starched, are painted like 
as the Sarassa, but very coarse ; Bornelaya are white and black quarts like 
checkerd, such a PoHngknystry are ; Paw are silk cloths with frings on the 
end, with the quarts of checkers through. The same source tells us that “ These 
foresaid cloths are alwajrs to be had at Bantam, yet sometimes better than at 
othersame, but they be made at Bengala, Mesopatamia, St. Thome, and 
Chormandle.”^* 

Coromandel seems to have sported another commodity— inm — ^to the 
same regions in the south-east. This we gather from a letter dated the 20th 
February 1614 and written by Captain David Middleton to the East India 
Company from Bantam. “There is good iron brought hither from Corra- 
mandell by Mr. Floris and good cheap.. 

There was crmsiderable trade from 1614 onwards between Coromondel 
and the Maluccos. This was “ in all sorts of goods,” as is related in a letter 
dated the 24th April 1614, and written by George Cokayne to John Jourdain.*^ 
But the articles mostly in demand were “ cassamera ” (?), steel, and cloths.** 
By the same date (1614) the Dutch had already hampered the English trade 
between Coromandel and Bantam. John Jourdain and othm wrote in a 
letter dated the 2nd January 1614 to the East India Company, thus : — 
“ Whether they (the Dutch) doth it (selling the same goods to be paid for the 


47 and 46. Foster, op. eit., L P> 70. 

49. Foster, ibU, I, p. 72. Many more examples <»uld be given of the demanH 
for Coromandd doth in the Islands of the South East See, for instance, Foster, 
ibid, VI, PPL 45, 4S (n)', 71, 71 (n), 144, 257 (n), 258^ 264. 

50. Fbster, ibid, H, p. 326. 51. Foster, ibid, 11, p. 31. 

52. Foster, ibid, U, pp. 31-34, 78, 274, 323. 
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next year “ at 100 pa* cent less than the Janies’ goods were rated at ”) to 
cross us in our trade of Choromandell or not we know not, but sure we are 
that the losses remains on themselves.. 

And so that our remarks concerning the intercourse between Coromandel 
and the lands adjoining Tennesserim may be complete, we may give some 
details relating to the state of affairs in Siam. The Coromandel cloth was 
much in demand in Siam. John Johnson and Richard Pitts from Yudea 
(Ayuthia, the capital of Siam till it was destroyed by the Burmese) wrote 
to Richard Cocks at Pirando in Japan, in their letter dated the 23rd of May 
1617, thus ‘ If we be supplied with good sorts of clothing of the Coast 
(Coromandel) or Seratt (Surat) coming in time, whereby sales may be made 
(as we make no question to the contrary), we would not care whether you 
sent a penny of money or not.”'*^ 

The following letter dated the 20th of December 1617 written by William 
Eaton to Sir Thomas Smythe, further substantiates our statement that the 
cloth manufactured in Coromandel was in great demand in Siam. " As con- 
cerning your trade at Syam, it is a place that will vent great store of India 
cloth, and likewise other clotha that comes from the coast of Choromandell, 
and to great profit.. .” The names of the Coromandel cloths sold in Siam are 
given in detail in a later context in the same letter, thus : “ The commodities 
that are vendiUe at Syam are. . .as also cloths (that comes) from the coast of 
Choromandell, viz., tallepines, painted ginnes, jeckand (anus or painted) 
dupaties, woven tanipie, painted tanipie, white bettils, red bettils, 
se(lampores), red yam, which is there in great request and much sought after; 
there will vent of it greater quantity.”®' 

As to the exports from Siam to the Coromandel coast, the same letter 
relates that if the trade with “Jangamay” (i.e., Kiangmai, or Zimmai) is 
opened, it would be of much advantage to the English. For “ it is a place 
that will vent much clothing, as I am given to understand, and for great profit, 
as six or seven of one, besides the returns that may be made from thence, 
which is gold, rubies, and other precious stones, as also benjiamen (Benjamin, 
or bezein), sealing wax (which commodities are in great request at the coast 
of Qioromandell), besides deer skins, which are there very cheap.”'* 

The importance of Siam on the India- Japan route was recognized by the 
English even in the first quarter of the seventeenth century, ^ips frcnn the 
Coromandel coast touched at Siam and Petania (of Petania, or Patani) in 
the course of their eight or ten months’ voyage from Japan to India.'^ 


53. Foster, ifruf, 11, p. 269. See also iM. pp. 274, 308, 323. 
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56. Foster, ibU, p. 256. 
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Coromandel doth was much in demand also in Japan, as we learn hmn a 
letter dated the 16th of January 1616 (1617) written by Richard Cocks from 
Piiando in Japan to the East India Company.'’* 

Th*! bearii^ of this continued trade between Vijayanagara and the East 
Indies on the political history and culture of the former country, I shall dis- 
cuss in a subsequent paper. Suffice it to say here that these commerdal 
relations open an altogether new chapter in the annals of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. 


58. Foster, ibU, V, p. 46. See abo pp* ^ 72. 




EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 
HISTORIC SURVEY OF ITS ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
DIFFERENT AGES 

By 

Dr. A, S. ALTEKAR, Benares Hindu University. 

The rise and fall of a civilisation is intimately connected with its educa- 
tional system and achievements. As long as the educational system of a 
nation is sound and comprehensive and its achievements brilliant and remark- 
able, society continues to prosper. The decay starts when education is 
n^lected or ceases to train eSiciently the youths of the rising generation in the 
different departments of national activity. We propose to take a survey of 
ancient Indian Education in this paper to see how far Indian history confirms 
the truth of the above observation. 

Four Historical Periods : For the purpose of our survey we shall 
divide ancient Indian history into four periods. The first period will be from 
pre-historic times to c. 1000 b.c. It may be conveniently described as the 
Vedic age, as most of the Vedic literature was composed during this period. 
The second period will extend from c. 1000 b.c. to c. 200 B.C. It may be 
described as the age of the Upanisads, the Sutras and the epics, as these works 
can be assigned to this period. The Barhadrathas. the iSiSunSgas, Nandas 
and the Mauryas were the leading political powers of this period and so the 
age may be conveniently described also as the age of the Nandas and Mauryas. 
The third period will extend from c. 200 B.c. to c. 500 A. D. It may be des- 
cribed as the age of the DharmaSastra, as most of the leading works on this 
subject were written during this period. It can also be described as the age 
of the fiuAgas and the Satavahanas, the Vakatakas and the Guptas, as these 
were its leading political powers. The fourth period will extend from 
c. 500 A.i>. to c. 1200 A.D. It may be described as the age of the 
Pui&oas and digests (Nibandhas), as society was guided mainly by the 
theories and practices recommended in these works. Politically India was 
divided into many small kingdoms during this age. Kings Harsa and Bhoja 
were the most prominent rulers during the period. The age therefore may 
be described as the age of Harsa and Bhoja. 

We shall now proceed to describe the condition of education as a whcde 
in each of these four periods. 

The Vemc Period : upto c 1000 bjc. This age marked the beginning 
of Indian culture, literature and science, and so the Indians had just started 
their progress in the different d^jartments of knowledge during this early 
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period ; its literary and scientific achievemaits were therefore naturally much 
less dazzling and comprehensive than those of the succeeding age. Pec^ 
of this period however had a very keen desire to make progress in the realm 
of knowledge. Th^r had realised that it was intellectual efikiency and 
equipment that was most essential for progress in culture and knowledge. It 
was empharised that gods would befriend only those who are wise and 
learned. Those only were regarded as learned, who could not only recite the 
texts but also understand and interpret them. Every householder of the age 
therefore naturally r^arded the education of his children as a sacred duty. 
No distinctiim was made in this connectiem between boys and girls ; the edu- 
cation of both received the same attention even during its higher stages. 
Ordinarily the guardian discharged his duty to teach his wards so r^larly 
and successfully that no necessity was felt fm: a long time either for the 
professional teacher or for the public school. Secular literature was yet to be 
devdoped and so the literary course was predominantly religious. People 
however had an opoi, free and enquiring mind and were eager to explore new 
realms of knowledge. Great onphasis was laid on the proper development of 
ddiating powers ; boys and girls who were successful in debates were highly 
honoured. Education however did not produce mere talkers but transformed 
its recipients into men of action as well. This would become quite clear from 
the successful manner in which the Aryans of the age spread their culture and 
extended their political influence. The Aryan conununity was a compact and 
homogeneous (»ie during this period and there was not much difference in the 
educational level of the different classes. Priests however generally used to 
specialise in litanry and religious educatiim. Warriors and agriculturists also 
received some literary education, but it was not naturally so de^ or wide as 
that of the priest or the poet. Th^ used to devote the greater part of their 
educational course in mastering the arts of war, or the methods of agriculture 
or the processes of arts and crafts. The followers of the latter were held in 
high esteem ; some of them like A^ns and Eibhus were even deified. The 
educational system of the age was successful in forming character, developing 
personality, promoting progress of the different branches of knowledge and 
adiieving sodal efiidency and happiness. 

The Upani$ad-sOtra icrich>, c. 1000 b.c. to c. 200 b.c. This period 
can justly be regarded as the most creative period of Hindu culture and 
literature, arts and sdences. The foundations of whatever is the best in 
Hindu culture and furious in Hindu achievements were laid down during 
This period. MetaidiyBics made remaikable progress, as is evideiKed by the 
Upankadk, Jain and Bauddha works ; the foundatknis of almost all the later 
systems of philoso{diy were also laid down. Philology and grammar were 
wdl devdoped and the weak in the qJhere of legal literature was commeiKed. 
'^leculatkns in the qdieie of pditkal thoujdrt were original and fruitful 
Astionoiiqr and mathematics, medicine and surgery, mining and metalhirgy 
10 
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b^n to be cultivated, and sculpture and architecture recorded remarkaMe pro> 
gress, especially towards the aid of the poiod. Effort was also made to popu- 
larise culture and knowlec^ by transforming the epic of the BhSrata war into 
an encyclopaedia of rdigion and ethics. 

These manifold adiievements in different ^heres became possible 
because Indians had still a free, (^len and enquiring mind and were making 
strenuous efforts to extend the bounds of knowledge and to ensure its trans- 
mission to posterity. With a view to enlist the help of the whole society 
for this work, Upanayana ritual was made obligatory for the whole Aryan 
community at about the beginning of this period. This gave a great impetus 
both to the spread of literacy and of higher education. As learning became 
more and more extensive in course of time, education in the family became 
impracticable and society began to encourage distinguished scholars to become 
regular teachers. They used to organise private schools for higher studies, 
relying mainly on the voluntary contributions of students taking their advant- 
age. Brahmacarya discipline was still rigorous, but towards the end of the 
period the marriageable age of girls began to be gradually lowered, which 
adversely affected female education. During the earlier part of this period, 
however, there was no dearth of women philosophers and scholars, some of 
whom used to organise schools and hostds for girls. Co-education was how- 
ever not unknown. Majority of girls received their education at home, as 
was the case with boys also during the earlier period. The educational system 
paid as much attention to the cultivation of the Vedic literature as to that of 
grammar and philology, mathematics and astronomy and epic and legal 
literature. Professions became specialised towards the end of this period and 
society began to feel it advantageous that they should become hereditary in 
orda to facilitate further efficiency. The ordinary soldier or agriculturist 
used however to receive a fair amount of cultural education. The training 
imparted to the doctor and the sculptor was fairly practical and efficient and 
the average intelligence of the artisan dass was fairly high. The skilled 
worker was also respected by society. Education was regarded as a saious 
proposition and society was anxious that its benefits should be extended to as 
large a class as possible. Various steps were being proposed and adopted to 
see that studies of students did not terminate at the end of their courses. 
Educational system continued to be successful in forming character, buildii^ 
up personality, extending the bounds of knowledge and preserving the heritage 
of the past. It undoubtedly promoted social hapiMness and dikiency; it 
enaUed India to be at the vanguard of progress in the omtemporary world 
and repd and subjugate the Greek enemy. 

The A<® of the DharmaSastra, c. 200 b.c. to c. 500 aj>. : This 
paiod may be described as the age of critical reflection and a pMalliwtifin . 
The achievanents of the preceding creative period were criticaOy ocamined 
and spedal systons like the SSthkhya and the Yoga, the Nyiya and toe V«- 
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4e§ika, ^ Vedanta and the MahSyiana Buddhism were evolved, which marimd 
oonsiderahle progress in accurate thought The creative vein was still active 
though in a less marked degree than before. Its activity was particularly 
noteworthy in the realm of classical literature and sacred law, painting and 
sculpture, mathematics and astronomy. A considerable part of the rdigious 
literature was now canonised, but Hindus still had an opoi, free and enquir- 
ing mind. Philos(g)hical systems continued to be called orthodox though they 
had no place even for God. Heterodox systems like the Jainism and the 
Buddhism were studied by the Hindus and theories and dogmas of Hinduism 
were analysed and examined by the Jains and the Buddhists. This led to 
consideraUe progress in logic and metaphysics. Greeks were no doubt regard- 
ed as unholy foreigners (Mlecchas), but nevertheless their achievements in 
the realm of sculpture, coinage and astronomy were carefully studied, examined 
and assimilated, which led to considerable progress in all these sciences. 

There was however a distinctive setback to the cause of education as a 
whole during this period. Child marriages became the order of the day 
towards the end of the period, and so female education suffered very ccMisi- 
derably. Only daughters of high class families used to receive education 
during this period. The lowering of the marriageable age of girls naturally 
involved the corresponding lowering of the marriageable age of boys. 
Brahmacarya discipline consequently became slack and n(»ninal and the 
educational system could produce only a limited number of young men pos- 
sessing a developed personality, characterised by sdf-confidence and self-reli- 
ance. During this period Upanayana in the case of K$atriyas and Vailyas 
first became a mere formality ; this development gave a severe blow to the 
general and cultural education of the warrior and the fanner, and the trader 
and the artisan, which reduced their general efficiency. Their education 
gradually began to become too much specialised and nanow. The same 
defect arose in the course of time in liberal education also. There was too 
much of specialisation in logic and philosophy, astronomy and mathematics ; 
there was no broad based secondary course of education. The educational 
system was still able to promote social efficiency and happiness and secure 
the preservation and ^read of national culture ; it enabled society to absorb 
and asamilate a number of foreign tribes whom it could not drive out by 
military force. Towards the end of this period, the higher education of the 
cultured Classes received a great inmetus and encouragement by the rise of 
organised public schools and odleges ; on account of the liberal sunxnrt which 
these institutions received from the state and society they were aide to inmart 
free education. Several colleges for hij^ education. became fomous centres 
of eArcatioo, adddi in the course of time began to attract students from abroad 
as weO. The tnuning in praetieal sdenoes like sculpture and adutecture, 
medidne and metdluiiy was stiH very efficient, if somewhat narrow. 

The Aqb or thb PuitXbMS Atm Nbandhas, c. 500 aj>.— 1200 At>. 
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India continued to enjoy the rotation of an international centre of educa* 
ticm during this period also. Down to c. 900 aj>. Tibetan and Chinese 
students continued to flock in her eastern Universities and her doctors used 
to be sunummed in Western Asia for curing patients and organising hoq>itals. 
Education had not become mere book learning ; Iitdian teachers excited ad- 
miration of foreign students by thdr remarkable powers of explanation and 
exposition. Graduates of this period were remarkable for their logical acumoi 
and mastery in Sanskrit, though the latter was no longer the spoken dialect. 
Facilities for free higher education continued to be ample ; if with the decline 
of Buddhism the number of monastic colleges decreased, the loss was more 
than compensated by the rise of numerous temple colleges. Brahmacarya 
discipline no doubt became nominal owing to early marriages, students how- 
ever showed commendable perseverance in pursuing protracted courses of 
studies. Poor students continued to maintain themselves by begging if neces- 
sary ; the number of teachers eager to follow the high code of the profession 
whidi enjoined free tuition, still continued to be very large. Society’s earnest- 
ness for education was thus remarkable. 

Though thus higher education continued to prosper, the education of the 
masses suffered during this period. Upanayana now completely disappeared 
from Ksatriyas and Vai^s ; this gave a serious blow to thdr cultural and 
literary education, reduced the percentage of literacy among them and made 
their educatimi narrow. Useful arts and professions began to be regarded as 
plebeian and were boycotted by the higher sections of Brahmapas ; as the 
services of the best intdlect of society were no longer available for the deve- 
lopment of arts and crafts, they ceased to make any progress worth the name. 
Growing orthodoxy of the age disapproved of dissection and condemned the 
pursuit of agriculture on the ground that it invdved the killing of insects at 
the time of sowing and reaping. Medical education in the course of time 
therefore became less efficient ; surgery disappeared and agriculture became a 
neglected and plebeian profesaon. The marriapable age of girls was further 
lowered during this period : girls were ordinarily married at the age of 8 or 9. 
This naturally gave a death blow to female education. A few ladies no doubt 
ai^rear as poetesses during this period ; they were exceptions rather than the 
rule. Educatirm could not reach the masses as the medium of higher instruc- 
tion was Sanscrit, which was no longer the H>okai tongue. No serious or 
•concerted effort was made to devdop literature in vernaculars in order to faci- 
litate the infiltration of knowledge to the masses. In the q>hete of hlg^ 
education specialisation was carried to too great an extreme : the logician, 
the mathonatidan and the Vaidika, for instance, did not possess much know- 
ledge of the pidUems and adiievements of one another. The preservation 
of the ancient litoature and culture was the main concern of the educational 
system; it was unaUe to produce many sdx)lar8 who could substandaDy 
enrid) it. The creative vein in the Hindu intdlect could still be seen in the 
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leahn of poetics, and to a less extent in those of philosophy, literature and 
astronomy. It was however quite feeble, compared with its strength and 
achievements in the preceding ages. The situation deteriorated further by 
the giowirig self-conceitedness of the scholars of the age and their refusal to 
benefit by the knowledge and experience of outsiders. 

They had no longer a free, open and enquiring mind ; they would refuse 
to accept what was not in cmisonance with the statements in the sacred texts. 
For instance, though the astronomers knew full well that the lunar eclipses 
were caused by the moon coming within the shadow of the earth, they still 
went on professing adherence to the legend of the demon Rdhu devouring the 
moon. This attitude stood in the way of further progress in sciences like 
astronomy and medicine, history and geography. During the medieval age. 
great inqMitanoe was attached by Indian Pandits, as by Jesuitical doctors, 
to cleverness and skill in mere worldly warfare ; a persm was hailed as a great 
scholar if he could perceive distinctions where none existed and siloice his 
opponent by a brilliant display of the resources of a well-trained memory. 

It will be thus seen that the decline that overtook Indian civilisation to- 
wards the end of the 10th century was to a large degree due to the educational 
system ceasing to impart education that would produce scholars who would 
make their own ccmtribution to the march of knowledge and science. Hie 
education of the masses and women was neglected and no attention was paid 
to the devdopment of the vernaculars, which alone could have raised the 
general intellectual level of society. A society in which education was con- 
fined to a small section of population, the sdiolars in which had no longer an 
open and enquiring mind could naturally not hold its own for a long time. 
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The Gilgit Manuscripts, recently edited by Dr. N. Dutt and Mr. Shiv Nath 
Samoa, are a valuable addition to the Buddhist literature and throw 
interesting light on the origin and development of the Buddhist Canon. These 
aspects have been fully dealt with in the learned introduction. But some of 
these texts also contain valuable data for the study of political and social 
history. As a specimen I propose to deal in this paper with the first section 
of the Qvaravastu, in the Vinaya Texts of the MQlasarvastivfidas published 
in Gilgit Manuscripts Vol. Ill, Part 2, (pp. 1-52). 

§ 1. Summary 

It may be summarised as follows : 

The King of Videha had 500 amatyas with Khotfio- as their chief 
{agramitya). He married in a family of equal status {sadrSa kula) and had 
two sons, Gopa and Sritha. Khaijda gradually acquired great power and 
authority in the state and the other ministers, becmning jealous, conspired 
to destroy him. Th^ ai^roached the king and poisoned his ears by repre- 
senting that “ Khandai is the real king and may, if he so desire, seize the 
throne.” The king gradually grew suspicious and looked for an opportunity 
to bring about his downfall. Khanda, coming to know of this, became afraid 
and thought thus “.Where shall I go ? If I go to Siavasti, it is under a king, 
and so there would be the same troubles. So would be the case in Varanasi, 
Rajagiiia and Campfi which are all subject to the authority of one person 
(ekadhSm). VaiSali is under a gaiiui {gatjadhtna). What is desired by ten 
is disliked by twenty. So by all means I must go to Vai6ali.” So he sent a 
messenger to the Licchavis of Vai^ali saying “ I wish to live in Vai^li under 
your protecticm (v&hu-cchaya ) The Licdiavis cordially invited him, and 
so he went to VaiSSl! with his goods, cattle and attendants. 

Vai^Sl! was at that time divided into three quarters, having respectively 
7,000, 14,000 and 21,000 turrets (kutdgdra) with gold, silver and copper 
pinnacles {mryiUut). Th^ were inhabited reqxctively by the hi^, middle 
and low classes. The VailSlI gat^a (republic) set up a convention that a girl 
bom in any of these quarters should be married to a boy bom in the same or 
in a hiidier quarter, but never to one txnm in a lower quarter. The best girl 
(sMrtdmt) in VaifiBlI should not be married to any one but would be an object 
of enjoymoit by the gofa as a whtde (gaifasSmdnymh pmbkofyameve). 
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Khao^R was made a chief (predhSnapuTUfe) and given lesidenoe in the hig^ 
quartets. 

Whm the publican assend)Iy of VaiSali held its session Khai^da did not 
attend, although invited to do so. Being asked for the reason Khaqda 
relied “my attendance may lead to troubles (adinava).” The people of 
Vai^ff, however, reassured him and he began to attend. But he did not 
express any (pinion in the assemUy, until he was similarly reassured that no 
troubles would follow if he did so. Formerly, the Ume of the official des* 
patches sent from Vai^ali was rather harsh. Since the time Khapda b^an to 
take part in the deliberations of the assembly the language became mild tmd 
pdite. Those who received these letters were at first surprised at this chaiq^e, 
but gradually learnt the truth vit. that it was due to the influence of IQiapda. 

Khanda built houses for his two sons G<ma and Sahha. A daughter was 
bom to Skhha. Festivities on a grand scale celebrated her birth and she was 
named CeM. The astrcdogers, cm seeing her, predicted that her son would 
seize the throne by killing his father. Sirhha had a second daughter nanted 
Upacda. 

Gopa, a strong but turbulent fellow, destroyed the gardens of the Liocha- 
vis of Vai431!. The gardoiers. unable to prevent him, reported the matter 
to his father who expostulated with his son, warning him that the citizera of 
Vai^aV are also strong and turbulent and might do him harm. Gopa said : 
“ Father, these people have gardens, but we have rHxie.” So Khaoda applied 
to the ‘ gttifa ’ for a garden and received a dilapidated one. There was a big 
Sala tree in that garden and there one of the brothers set up an image of 
Buddha and the other constructed a VMra. 

But the misdeeds of Gopa irritated the Licchavis. So Khai>da asked him 
to go to a distant village {karvata) lest the wrath of the gaifo would fall upon 
hhn. Gopa accordingly left Vai3B and having gone to the village led an 
independent life (svSdkishthitan karmdntm kdrayitum-arabddka) . 

The Commander-in-Chief {senepoti) having died at Vaiaii, Khapda was 
appointed to the post by the Licchavis. He, too, died after faithfully dis- 
charging his duty for some time. Then an assembly of the republic was held 
at VaiifiH to decide upm the appointment of a commander-in-chief. There 
some said : " The getw was protected by Khapda, so his son should be 
aimointed.’’ Others observed : “ His son Gopa is rough and unmannerly. If 
he be ^rpointed Cnrunander-in-Chief he will constantly cause dissensions in 
the gmta. His Inother SiAba. however, is tender-hearted and would be aUe 
to please the gmfa. If the gtafa agrees we shall elect him as the Commander- 
in-Oiief.” As this luoposal was agreed to by all they went in a body to 
Sirhha and ofiieted him the post Siihha said “Gopa is my ddo' brother. 
Please aimoiiit him to the poet" They rqdied “Stihha, the post ie not 
hereditary in your family. Whoever is agreeaUe to the gofa win be appointed 
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it If you do not agree we ^11 adect anotber." Siritbsa, onuideringi it 
to be highly undesirable that the post should go out of the family, accepted 
the offer and was anointed Ccmunander-in-Chief wdth great pong) and 
cerenKHiy. 

The official despatches of Vai^fiC hitherto omnmenced with the jdirase : 
“ Thus comnumds the gofa with Khapda as their head (Kh0f4o-pramukha 
g<m)” When Skhha became the Commander-in-Chief his name was sub- 
stituted for that of Khatjda in the above phrase. In course of time a letter 
with this phrase' was sent to the village where Gopa was residing. Having 
learnt from it that his brother had succeeded his deceased father in the post 
of Commander, Gopa grew angry, went to Vai§3H, and asked Siritha whether 
it was fair (xi his part to supersede the claims of his elder brother. Sii^ha 
havii^ narrated in detail all the circumstances, Gtg)a grew angry with the 
Licchavis of Vailall and proceeded to Rajagrha. There he was appointed 
chief minister (agramdtya) by king Bimbis&ra. 

In course of time the chief queen of Bimbisara died and Gopa wrote to 
his brother proposing the marriage of the latter’s second daughter UpaceH 
with the King. Sahha wrote back accepting the proposal. But he noninded 
his brother that it was the amvention of the gaifa of VaiSIf that the daughters 
of the dty should be married only to its own citizens. He, therefore, pro- 
posed that Gopa should come to the garden and he would send UpacelS there 
to be takoi away secretly by his brother. 

When Gopa arrived at VaiSUI Skiiha asked Upacela quickly to dress 
herself and put on her ornaments. But the elder daughter Celi, coming to 
know of this, also dressed herself. In the meantime the presence of a fordgn 
oiemy in VaifSH became known by the sound of the Yakga’s bdl^ and caused 
great uproar. In the hurry and confummi Skhha mistodc Celk for 
Upacdk and took her to G(g)a, who at once placed her in the chariot and 
proceeded towards Rajagrha. Some people of Vaiklll followed them, but 
were repulsed by Gopa. 

Arrived at Rkjagrha Gopa discovered his mistake and went sorrowfully 
to the King. He told the King about the astrologer’s prediction that the son 
of Celi would kill his father. The King was, bavma, fascinated by the 
beauty of the youthful Celi, and said : “ Hie son kills the father cm account 
of the thrwie. If I get a son from her I shall anoiiiff him (peftitvmdhatk 
kerifydm) as soon as he is bom.” So he married Cdi with great ceremcxiy, 
named her Vaiddff as she was brought frcmi Viddia country (vt$<ry0)> and a 
son was bcnn to them. 


1. It is related that a gate-keeper of VaiSifi, having died, became a Yaksa. 
Ifo diiected the citisens of VaifiB to build a house for him (yakfatthStta) and to 
piarw a bell there, so that he might strike it whenever any enemy of Vatfili entered 
the dty. 
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About this tune Mahanama, a rich 

^**1 ^upentttural birth from a tOantain 

r she <»e* of marriageable age princea. aoM H 

Srefthis, sSrthaviShas and other rich suitors from Kraiidtea 
countries came to ask for her hand. MahSifima, af 
disirieaaure of these, brought the matter to the notice 
of the asaanUy was held to diacuas the matter, 
by the membere they decided that she was a at 
and so according to the convention already 
married to anybody but was to be ojoy^ ly'i 
asked for five privilqies, viz. (1) 
inhaUted by the high class r ■■ f 

another was there ; (3) Any dnd wfto"^ Wst give a fee of five hundred 
kar^atfos ; (4) In times of general house-search her house would be inqiect- 
ed (»i the sevoith day ; (4); Exit from, and entrance to, her house «h<^ild 
not be observed or discussed. The gaija argued thus : (1) Being the jewel 
of a woman she deserves residence in the best quarter ; (2) It is and 
proper that only one should visit her at a time as otherwise there may be 
quarrel between the citizens ; (3) The fee of 500 kar^dpttffos is also reasomble 
for she is in need of dress and ornaments ; (4) As regards the search on the 
seventh day it does not matter whether it is conducted earlier or later ; (5) 
She is a public woman ; no one will visit her if he is observed at the time of 
entrance or exit So the garfa granted her all the five privileges she had asked 
for. 

AmrapfiD invited painters from various countries and asked them to 
paint on her walls the figures of kings, traders, merchants etc. seen by them. 
.When this was done she ariced for their names and was told that ‘this is 
King Pradyota,’ ‘this is Kosala King Prasenajit’, ‘this is Vatsa King 
Udayana,’ this is ^epya Bimbisara, King of Magadha’ etc. She became 
enamoured of Bimbisara. 

One day Kii% Bimbisira, engaged in conversation on good topics with 
his ministers (satkatkayd tistkati), asked them what sort of courtesan eadi of 
them had seen. Gopa said that the courtesan AmrapBn in VaMBD was exceed- 
inf^y; charming and accomplished in all the sixty-four arts and is fit to be 
epjoyed by the king. The king replied : “ If so, I shall go to VaiOB and 
visit her.” Gopa told him that the Licchavis of Vaii3B were hostile and may 
do him harm. But the king said that a man must have the courage of a man 
and went with Gopa in a diariot to Vaifilll. Leaving Gopa with the dmriot 
in the garden Bimbisdra entered the house of Amtapdll. Immediatdy the 
yalssa’s bell was sounded, and loud shouts came from the angry* chiaens of 
VaMBB. BintoisBra, having asked Amrap&ll, was told that th«y were search- 
ing the houses to find him out ‘Shan I then fly?’ asked the king. ‘Dont 
be dejected ; ' todied the courtesan, ‘ my house won’t be seatdied tU te 
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seventh day and so you may stay on till then.’ On the seventh day the king 
left Anuapili’s house, giving her a thin piece of cloth and a signet ring and 
saying “ if a girl is bom to you keep her with you ; but if a scm is boro, cover 
him with this cloth, tie the ring on his neck and send him to me.” Bimlnsira 
was pursued by the people, but as on the previous occa»on of taking out 
CelS, fouj^t and defeated them. The citizens of Vai§al! resolved, as 
on the previous occasion, that they would retaliate on the sons of BimbisSra. 

AmrapiaH gave birth to a son and sent him to Rgjagrha along with some 
merdumts who were allured by the prospect of taking their goods duty-free 
by having stamped them with the signet-ring. The child, as directed by the 
mother, went straight to the king seated in court {arthadhikaratfa) and sat 
on his lap. On account of his fearlessness he was named Abhaya. 

King Bimbisdra was not above adultery. Once while going on an elephant 
in the streets of B&jagrha by the house of a sresthin who had gone abroad 
with merchandise the latter’s wife became enamoured of him and threw a 
garland from the window towards the king. The king looked up and invited 
her to come. She said “ My Lord, I feel shy, you had better come in.” So 
the king viated her and ^e concaved. About this time her husband sent 
news that he would reach home in a few days. The king sent a messenger 
to him a^ing him to bring some jewels from far off countries. Having thus 
contrived to keep off the Sresthin for a sufficiently long time the king had 
the satisfaction of welcoming the son born of her. He was named JSvaka 
and Kumarabhrtya. 

Abhaya and Jivaka, when grown up, reflected thus : “ AjiataSatru, as 
predicted, will ascend the throne. So we should learn some arts in order to 
earn our livelihood.” One day a chariot-maker (rathakara), dad in white 
and attended by persons in white dothes, entered the palace. Having learnt 
that he would {^t a fee (vTtti) Abhaya also wanted to follow this profession 
and placed his desire before the king. The king having demurred, Abhaya told 
him that all the arts tsarva-SUpoHi) were worthy of being learnt by a prince. 
Thereupon the king permitted him to become a chariot-maker. Smilarly 
Jivaka, seeing a physician asked the royal attendants about him and was tdd 
diat he used to tend upon the sick. If they recovered he was paid a fee, but 
if they died nobody cared for him.^ He accordingly asked for, and obtained 
pomisdon of king BimbisSra to learn the medical arts. Having mastered 
medicine he wanted to learn the ‘ kapSimocani-viiya ’ from a roiowned i4iy- 
sician named Atreya of Tal^ilfl. BinrinsSra sent him to Taksalilfl with a 
fetter to king Puskarasfiria 

2. TUs seems to be the meaning of the passage whkb runs thus : yady =■ itme 
Jbmtythkbgrofk ItMmte | Alha preto tm mirgye m prcckyelf. 
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^vaka returned after having acquired great efikiaKy in all kinds of 
medical treatment^ and was twice consecrated as Vaidyaraja by the king. 

Whea Ajgta^tra, prejudiced by Devadatta and KalySiiamitra, killed his 
father, the virtuous king {dhatmika dharmardja) Bimbi^Sra, he was attacked 
with the disease called gulma. The royal physicians, when asked to attend 
the king, said in one voice : “ your brother ^vaka is unrivalled in his know- 
ledge of medicine. When he is present how can we undertake the treatment ? ” 
So Jivaka was sent for. He thought thus : “ A gulma is burst open by either 
excessive delight or excessive anger. He is a sinner, and cannot feel much 
delight in any case. So his anger must be provoked.” He then told the king 
that he would undertake his treatment if he (the king) would eat the flesh 
of his son prince UdSyibhadra. The king at first got very angry and refused, 
but had ultimately to cmisent to the proposal. Jivaka concealed UdSyibhadra 
and offered a dish of meat to the king saying that it was the flesh of the 
prince. When the king was about to take it, Jivaka struck him on the fore- 
head saying : “ Thou hast killed the father and are now eating the flesh of 
thy son, O sinner.” The king got excessivdy angry and his gulma was burst 
open. Thai Jivaka brought out Udayibhadra and told the king the artifice 
he had to adopt for curing him. The king was pleased and consecrated 
Jivaka as Vaidyaraja for the third time amid great ceremony. 

As Jivaka got exceedingly proud, the Buddha humiliated him by showing 
his greater knowledge of medicinal plants. Jivaka thereupon became a 
devoted disciple of the Buddha. 

§2. The Licchavis 

It will be observed, on a comparison with the corresponding section of 
the P31i Vinaya texts, that practically the whole of the story, as given above, 
is new. The scene in the FBli Vinaya is also laid in the court of BimbisSra, 
and the names of Abhaya and Jivaka also occur there. But the story conoem- 
ii% the Inrth of the former is lacking and a different account is given of the 
parentage of the latter. So far, therefore, as the narrative portion is con- 
cerned there is very little in onnmon between the two versions of the Vinaya 
texts. It will appear from the above summary that the Vinaya texts of the 
Mfilasarvfistivfidins contain ingiortant and interesting information regarding 
the history and social life of the Licchavis and Vail&B. In the first place 
we get a vivid contrast between the republican and the monardiical fonns of 
goveriunent, the former being called garfodhina, and the latter tkSdidHa. The 
context in which Khaoda makes the contrast leaves no doubt about the true 

3. TMs is treated in great detail and various disease and their reme^ are 
inddentaily disciused. The twenty-two pages devoted to it (pp. 27-48) throw very 
interesting Hi^ on the medkid sdenccf of those days and deserve hdl treatmem by 
one convenuit in the old Ayurvedic system. 
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democratic spirit which animated the citizens of VaiSgl!. Every important 
matter was discussed* in the assembly and ‘what was desired by ten was 
opposed by twenty.’ That the executive authorities were ocmtiolled by the 
assembly even in minute details appears from the change in the tone of (rfiicial 
de^atches brought about by Khaoda’s taking part in the ddiberations of the 
assembly, and his application to it for the grant of a gardoi. 

It would appear that Senipati was the head of the state. Siriiha was 
elected to this post by the assembly, and we must presume the same procedure 
in the case of Khaoda though the election by the assembly is not specifically 
referred to. 

This democratic constitution, however, did not mean social equality. The 
division of the capital-city of VaHSU into three residential quarters based on 
wealth, and the restricticm of marriage between equals in each quarter prove 
clearly the existence of class distincticuis of a fairly rigid character. But that 
even a foreigner like Khauda and the courtesan AmrapSl! were assigned resi- 
dences in the highest quarter shows the flexibility of the social rules. 

The convention, actually put into practice by the gaviO in the case of 
Amrapdll, that the most accomplished woman (or women) in the city of 
VaiSB should not be married but remain an object of enjoyment by the 
public, throws an altogether new light on the social and moral ideas of the 
age It is interesting to note that in the I^li Vinaya texts, a pointed refer- 
ence is made to the courtesan AmrapSli as having added lustre and distinc- 
tion to the dty of Vai&E.' What is more, in order that Rfijagrha mi^ not 
lag bdiind VaifAB, a similar courtesan is installed there with the consent of 
king Bimbis&ra. 

The personal character of this king is fully in keeping with this spirit. 
He gravdy discusses with his ministers the type of courtesans eadi had lyen 
and insists upon visiting AmrapAU. He had also no scruple in having a love- 
affair with the wife of one of his own subjects whom he manajpa to ke^ at 
a safe distance by the exercise of his own royal authority. It is also worthy 
of note that the issues of both these ill^itimate cnuiections are reared 
in the palace and receive high distinctions in life. 

§3. General Political Setting 

The general political histwy of N-E. India, envisaged in the text, is also 
not without interest. In addition to Prasenajit, king of Kosala with his 
capital at MvaslI, and BimbisAra, king of Magadha with lus aqfital at 


4. That diacussioa fonned an important feature in the woridng of the assembly 
is proved by the request to Khaads to express hie opinkm. Even the question of 
marrying his dauid>teis was p la c ed by MaMMma bdoie the assembly. 

5. “Through that penn Vesili became more and man fl ou r i sh i n g** (Mbhl- 
vagga m 1, 1.) 
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R^agrha, to both of whom frequent references are made, menticm is made of 
the kings Pradyota and Udayana, kingdoms of Videha, Var&qad and Canq>S, 
and the tribal states of SSkya and Kraufica. Thus it presents the pditical 
oonditioc. sudi as we find in other Buddhist canonical texts. It evidently 
refers to the period before Afiga and KSS were conquered respectivdy by 
BimbisBra and Ptasenajit. The mention of Videha as a kingdom is im- 
portant. Rhys Davids includes Videha among the tribal republics* and trans- 
lates the epithet Vedehiputta, applied to AjfitaSatru, as the son of the queen 
of the Videha clan.^ Both these views are opposed to the testimony of the 
present text. For, apart from the mention of Videha as a kingdom, it is 
clearly said that AjataSatru’s mother was not a queen of ^^deha but the 
daughter of a citizen of Vai^K, and she was called Vaideld as she was brought 
from Videha country. 

The story of AjataSatru’s treatment by Jivaka brings out the fact that 
the king had a son named Udfiyibhadra. This is in conformity with the 
Cejdonese tradition and opposed to the PurSnic statement that AjBtaiSatru 
was succeeded by Dai4aka and the latter by U£yin. It is thus evident that 
the Ceylonese Quonides were based upon a common Buddhist tradition and 
this OMinderably weakens the argument of V. A. Smith, with reference to the 
PurSoic account of DarSaka, that “ traditions preserved in Magadha should 
be more trustworthy than those recorded at a later date by monks in distant 
Ceylon.”* 

The king of Videha is said to have five hundred amStyas with Khapda 
as the chief or agrdmatya. This post of agramatya is also mentioned in con- 
necticHi with the kingdoms of Magadha and Kosala, though there is no men- 
tion of five hundred amatyas in either case. Whether the body of five 
hundred amStyas denotes a sort of deliberative assembly cannot be deter- 
mined. But although its exact nature cannot be defined it seems td be an 
interesting feature of the government. 


6. CmiMdt* Hbtory of India, Voi. I, p. 175. 

7. & R E., VdL XI, p. 134. Aooordiiig to Jain tnuStion Ajitaiatni's motiier 
fViiM* ww Amightw of Cetaka, Raja of VaUBB (ibid. Vd. XXII, Iiitioduetkm). 

8. Soffy History of India, 3nl pd., p. 47. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN PLANTS — 
ANTIQUITY OF JAWAR OF JONDHLA (HOLCUS 
SORGHUM)-(FROM B.C 2200 TO A.D. 1850) 

By 

Mr. P. K. CODE, M.A. 

In July 1941 1 published a short paper’ on the History of the Fig {Ficus 
{Carica) recording its history from c. B-c. 1000 to a.d. 1800. My main object 
in preparing this paper was to record the history of this plant from foreign 
and Indian sources and to point out how it was gradually assimilated by the 
Indian Materia Medico like many other plants of foreign origin. This paper 
of mitte has received better appreciation- from Sanskrit scholars, botanists and 
medical men than I expected. Dr. Birbal Sahni, F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty 
of Science, Lucknow University, directed my attention to a recent book on the 
History of Plant Sciences^ by Howard S. Reed which has two chapters “ on 
the history of the plant lore of the ancients, where E^pt and Assyria, Greece 
and Rome, China and early America are all adequately treated ” but “ om 
looks in vain for a bare mention of ancient India which was certainly well 
abreast of the times and gave much that the West has assimilated, though not 
always gracefully acknowledged.” Dr. Sahni rightly observes that the Retro- 
gressive Period (Chap. IV of Reed's book) was retrogressive only so far 
as the occidental nations were concerned. 

The study of Indian culture in all its aspects of which the history of 
Indian [dants is but one aspect has not yet been properly carried out in ^itc 
of the wealth of material in Jain, Brahmanical, Buddhist and foreign sources 

1. Vide, pp. 125-136 of New Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV (1941-42). 

2. Dr. P. M. Mehta, m.d., m.s. Chief Medical Officer, Jamnagar State, adio is 
deeply interested in Inchan Botany and Ayurvedic System of Medicine suggested 
that I should take up a systematic study of other plants of: medical and nutritive 
value. His constant oorreq>ondence with me during the last 3i years has been res- 
ponsible for maintaining my interest in the history of Indian Medicine. I am thank- 
ful to him for supplying me extracts fnxn works on medicine and botany not easily 
{irieiwihle to me in local libraries. 

3. Vide, p. 369 of Current Science, 1942, XI, No. 9 where Dr. Sahni’s interest- 

ing review of Reed’s book appears. A copy of this review was kinrUy sent to me 
by Dr. Sahni, who wrote to me on 12th January 1943 " I have read with mudt 

interest your Notes m the History of the fig {Ficus Carica). I think you would be 
dctog a great service to Indian Botany if similarly you were to work out the history 
of our bandedge of other coomioa Ind ia n plants of medicinal oc nutritive value. 
Our own ignorance concerning this subject is oohnsd and we can scaicdy blame 
the western writers if they ignore the anoent Hindu knowledge of the plant adences." 
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in cmtact with India from remote antiquity. It is, therefore, no fa»i» of the 
Western writers if they ignore the ancient Hindu knowled^ of our scie n ces 
as reflected in the literary and other smirces now available for study. In 
view of the unsatisfactory character of the history of Indian plant as 

pointed out by Dr. Sahni I have thought it advisable to note down and reooid 
as many facts about the history of different Indian plants as I can gartwr 
during the course of my other studies pertaining to the history of Twiian 
Culture in all its manifold aspects. As one such effort in the held of this 
history I shall deal with the antiquity of Holcus Sorghum iJmSr or JondklS) 
which is supposed to be the earliest of the wild plants to be domesticated 
aorording to Swanson and Laude,^ who record the following points r^;ard- 
ing its antiquity : — 

(t) Holcus Sorghum is indigenous of Equatorial Africa and Asia. 

(tt) Evidence of its existence about 2200 B.C. is furnished by one of the 
Egyptian tombs of this date. 

(ui) In the BUrle (Bode of Ezdciel) the word dockan occurs. It is trans- 
lated by the word millet but it is possible that it signifies the 
Sorghum. 

(it/) The cultivation of Sorghum in Asia, particularly in India is very old. 

(») Sorghum was grown as early as 3rd Century a.d. in China, where it 
was probably introduced. 

Watt in his Dictionary of Economic Products of Induf^ devotes some 
space to the history of Sorghum. I note bdow some points from his remarks; — 

(1) Some of the cultivated Sorghums had been developed in India. 

(2) Sir Water Elliot pointed out that the most general Sanskrit name 

for the crop, yavana, denotes in other connections a Greek, Muham- 
madan or stranger while its Persian name juar-i-hindi shows that 
it reached Persia, at least from India. 

(3) De Candolle lays a certain amount of stress on “ the absence of a 

Sanskrit name as rendering the Indian origin doubtful.” 

(4) Some writers have given Ziima or Z&ra as the Sandoit for this gram, 

but if that he the case, neither Dhiira or ZUra has given origin to 
any of the Indian names. Zura ot Z6r»a is, moreover, deaily 
derived from the Arabic Dhura. The Arabic word has on the 


4. Vide BuUetht No. 266 (1934) by A. F. Swanson and iMJoa—" Varieties 
of Sorghum in Kansas ’’ (Kainas State CoU^ td Agriculture and Allied Science, 
U. S. A.). This Bulletin, was not accessible to me but the pertinent infonnatkm was 
siqgilied to me by my brother Mr. R B. Code, M,8c. Assistant Investigator Govt 
Dry Fanning Sdim (1983 to 19(3) and now BioOiemist to Govt, for tiw Bombay 
Province. 

5. Vide pp. 291-292 of Vd. VI, Part lU, London and Calcutta, 1893. 
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Other hand passed into the Egyptian and perhaps also the Hebrew, 
so that it seems almost justifiable to say that the aboriginal pecqrle 
of India knew of and perhaps cultivated their indigenous Sorghum 
l<Mig anterior to the Aryan invasi<Hi. Indeed, it may be assumed 
that the Sanskrit people first learned of this grain in India, but 
gave themselves very little concern regarding it. But, indeed, the 
absence of any allusion to it in the classic literature of the Sanskrit 
pec^e can hardly be advanced as proof positive that it was un- 
known to them. The religious assodaticms of the grain, the ol^r- 
vances of cultivation and the multiplicity of forms of the crop, 
all point, to an antiquity quite as great as can be shown for most 
other articles of the humbler phases of life. The absence of any 
historic indications of an ancient importation and the presence in 
India of an abundant wild species that affords a large conspicuous 
edible grain seem, when taken in conjuiKtion with the arguments 
already advanced, conclusive evidence in support of the opimon 
that many of the forms of this millet are beyond doubt natives of 
India.” 

(5) “ Smith {History of Bible Plants, p. 214) has endeavoured to show 
that the stalks of this millet were very probably the reed of St. 
Mathew and that the spikelets on its tq) were very likely the 
hyssop of St. John mentioned at the crudfixim. The hyssc^ 
{Esob of the Hebrews) of Moses was a word used to denote any 
common artide in the form of a broom or a material suitable for 
that purpose. If this view be accepted, the cultivation of Sorghum 
in Palestine may be regarded as very andent.”* 

The forcing schdarly collection of facts and views bearing on the histixy 
of the Sorghum, though illuminating, is not cmidudve so far as the antiquity 
of Sorghum in India is concerned. It is the purpose of this paper to record 
some useful data bearing on this antiquity so that the whole problem should 
be clarified by the application of the chronoh^cal method of recording 
textual evidmce adopted by me in my presort study of the problem. In 
recording my evidence I shall follow the method of proceeding from the present 
to the past so that readers may know how far I have penetrated the mist of 

6. Ibid. p. 296. These remarks read in conjunction with the oistence of Sorghum 
in an Egyptian tomb of 2200 b.c. may tend to confirm the belief that the Sor^drum 
has very greet antiquity say of more than 5000 years and if the theory of its inqxir- 
tation to India from Africa is accepted we have to supposethat this importatioo todc 
jJf* in remote antiquity prior to the Chrisdan Era. The evidence recorded in this 
paper shows its existence on Indian Snl for the last 2000 years. It is for the 
■t mtwit* of die pre-histmic Culture of India to investigate the aact period of the 
■i ggiwSxt inqxntatkm. In the meanahile we rruiy accept Watt's condueion that 
the Sorghum and hd varieties are nativa of India. 
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antiquity gathered rcNind this important grain the Stnihum, the of 

life in different parts of India even in its worst quality now rationed out to 
millions of my countrymen consequent upon the exigencies of the present 
world-war. 

John Graham published in 1839 his book on Plants growing in Bombay 
end its vicinity in which he refers to Jowaree and Bajree as follows 

Page 237— -Holcus (From Helko to draw in allusion to the supposed emol- 
lient properties of a grass to which this name was given. 

Page 238— Holcus Skicatiis—Bairee—esi&o&ivdy cultivated and forms a 
very important article of food along Jondkala. 

Holcus SorgAttm— Jowaree — ^Jondia» the great millet a well-known 
cerealia. The straw called Kurbee is reckoned very nourishing for cattle and 
is a substitute for forage for horses, when grass is not obtainable. 

Edward Moor, cme of the founders of the Royal Asiatic Society London, 
served with the Maratha army against Tipoo Sultan in a.d. 1790-91. In his 
Narrative of the Operations etc. published in London in 1794 he refers to 
Jawary as follows : — 

Page 278— In Chapter XXI Moor gives historical and descriptive parti- 
culars of Canara and the Canarese. In this connection he states : — 

“ We learned that in times of plenty, the ordinary priced of provisions 
was in this proportion : a buttock load of jowary for a rupee or four sheep 
or twenty fowls : sheep we have frequently picked at half a rupee each. A 
bullock load is eighty pucka seer which at a liberal allowance will serve a 
family of six persons a month. * On page 505 Moor explains Jawary as ** A 
grain called in America and the West Indies Guinea Corn'" 

Yule and Burnell record usages of the Jowaur, Jowarree in their monu- 
mental work Hobson- Jobson.^ These usages are taken from sources dated 

7. Jautar is selling at 4 seers a rupee in Poona at present (August 1943), 
About A.D. 1790, when the Peshwa wa;tf still ruling at Poona its cost in the Deccan 
is indicated by Moor's statement a bullodc-load of jowary for a rupee." He further 
explains " a bullock-load ** as equal to 80 pucka seers. It is dear, therefore^ that 
the coat of jowary has increased 20 times. Students of Indian Economics should 
ponder over this contrast 

8. Vide p. 465 of Hobson-Jobson (London, 1903)— “/woar, Jowarree S, Hind. 
jawar, juar (Skt yavaprakdra or akdra * of the nature of barley M Sorghum Vulgare. 
Pers. {Holcus Sorghum L.) one of the best and most freque^y grown of the tall 
milkts of southern oountiiea. It is grown nearly all over India in the unflooded 
tracts ; it is sown about July and reigied in November. The reedy stems are B to 
10 feet high. It is the ekPkm of the Tamil regions. The stalks are kkbee. The 
Ar. dura or dkura is periiaps the same word ultimately as fawdr ; for the old Semitic 
name ia dokn, from the smoky aspect of the grain. It is an odd instanoe of the 
looseness which used to pervade dktkmaries and glossaries that R. Dnimtnond 
(lOut^ of the Gram. Parts of Guuratee esc. Bombay, 180B) calls JOOAR, a kind 
of pulse, the food of the common peofiie.** 

U 
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c. 1590,, 1760,. 1^, 1813, 1819 and 1826. T)ie.. earliest of these usages isi: 
from Mn-i-Akbmi by Abul Fazl (trans. by Blochman and Jarret) and reads 
as “ Jmari" as will be sem from the following extract : — 

“ C. In Khandesh “ Jowati is chiefly cultivated, in some places, 
there are three crops in a year, and its stock is so ddicate and pleasant to the 
taste that it is regarded in the light of a fruit” (Atn ed. Jarett, ii, 223).” 

Other usages are— J75P (Jouari), 1800 (jawarry), 1813 (juarree),. 
2819 Uoiwaree), 1826 (Jomee). 

Marsden in his book on Sumatra (London, 1784) refers to a kind of 
padde as " paddee Jerroo ” as follows : — “ In the Lampoon country they make 
a distinction of padde crawang and paddee jerroo, die former of which is a 
month earlier than the latter.” 

I cannot say if word “ jerroo ” mentioned by Marsden has any connec- 
tion with the word JawSr or /war. 

Raghunatha GaneSa Navahasta* (c. A.D. 1640-1712) a friend of 
Saint Ramdas of Mahirastra composed a work on dietetics called the 
Bhojana-kutuhala (MS No. 594 oj 1899-1915 dated A.c. 1808 in the Ck>vt. 
MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona). In the 1st Parkceda of 
this work represented by the above MS I find the varieties of Yavanala^'* men- 
tioned as follows : — 

Folio 5—" api nXVm — II ^ II 

ii 

I II n 

9. Vide my ]>apers on this author in the Journal of the Bombay University 
Vol. X, pp. 132-140. Annals (B.O.R. Institute) Vol. XXII, 254-263 and Joumdt 
of S, M. Ubrary, Tanjore, Vol. Ill, pp. 1-12. 

10. A Hindi Court-poet of Sevai Jailing of Amber (AJ>. 1699-1743) has com- 
posed a Cookery book (AliS No. 1515 of 1891-95 in the Govt. MSS 

Library at B. O. R. Institute, Poona) . The name of this poet is and 

he composted this woik in a.d. 1739. In the following extract he describes the pre- 
parations of and fiaRT as Current in the royal kitdien 

“ w ^ 

idWft ^ riPlft •!% I 

aiSf ^ 3wr 3*1 I 

fini 1^ ^ ^ 

iten RrcmO aA ffe iw II ii ” 
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4in*ll4M9 SP5» I 

^ II II Biv II 

vor: wB^mr mn b^kb: ii nir ii ” 

FoSo 71—** iniRRS g« ” is mentioned in the foUowing extract :— 

BR: BBBBfC: BBBBfift II 
ftBSR: BddllH I 

BftBWt II ” 

It will be seen from the evidence to be recorded subsequently that Yiva- 
naUt is a Synonym for Imar or Jondhla. 

SAdhu SuNDARAGAijd, a Jain lexicographer who composed his DkStmatnSkara 
in Sadivat 1680= ajd. 1624 refers to YavanSlo or JotmSlS as follows in 
his lexiccxi called the Sabdaratnakara^^ :— 

(4th KStfdo, verse 257)— 

“ itmm BBBI5W, BB: II II ” 

In a Marathi document of a.d. 1541 published by the historian Rajawade we 
find fondhlS mentioned as srlns (Jojhala) several times. I reproduce 
one entry from this document as follows : — 

“ Bl«» *11 5<t 

^iiiyiii. 11^1. II V. ” 

Narahari in his medical glossary called the RSjanigha^u composed in Kash- 
mir c. AJ). 1450 refers to Ydvanala and its properties as follows 

Page 360— ( ) imBIB: I 

bWI WWlWBf: I 

qm i Bftntf Wm BBlfBl » U H 

gur:— I 

^(W %i?wrtr MBj i nwBTO i, ii u u ” 

Sugar produo^.fimn YavmSta is called YSvanSn SarkarO and is mentioned 
by Narahari as follows 

Page 91— .( ) 

I 

mil” 

11. Ed. by Haigovinddas and Beehaidaa Benares (Veern Era 2430). 

12. Vide SsMTcM «f hfrnmka Hbtffry (Khaoda 17. DDCUimat Na «2). 

13. Ed. diHNdwftTimi SmukHt Sttiw, Poona. 1306. 
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Kif^g MadanapSla of the Ka$t& nue, ruling on the banks of the Jumna com- 
posed his medical glossary called the in A J>. 1374. In this 

woik he refers to Yavan&a and its Anonyms as fdlows 

Page 

^ w ii 

VPmi il c\ II 

We have now seen that Sadhu Sundaragaoi (aj>. 1624) uses the words 
for and that MadanapSla (aj>. 1374) uses the word 

for snsiRS Hemadri, the fomous minister of the YSdavas of Devagiri 
(A.D. l!^) composed a amunentary called the Ayurvedarasayana^^ on the 
voluminous medical compendium of V^hata II (c. 8th or 9th cent. aj>. ac- 
cording to Hoemle) called the A$tongakTdeya, in which we find the word 
^ mentioned : — 

Sutrasthana, Qiap. 14, verse 21 — 

HemISdri (a.d. 1260) explains in his commentary the word (J&rt^a) 

used by Vfigbhata II as follows : — 

This explanation shows that about 700 years ago the word qnsiB, which 
is given as an equivalent of l>y S&dhu SUndaragaoi (a.d. 1624), 

meant & term for Jaum, which seems to have great antiquity. 

In A.D. 1220 Arupadatta, the Bengali commentator of the Astdngakrdaya ex- 
jdains the s|i/| of Vegbhata II (8th or 9th cent. a.d.) as follows in his 
commentary SarvoAgasundard : — 

“ afifR ” 

The variants for in the above line recorded by Vaidya Paradkai 

are qHwB, and »' It is clear, therefore, that in 

the 13th century the old word q|«| for Jawar or Jondhid was known in the 
or the Deccan as and its variants recorded above. 

The testimony of a Bengali commentator of a.d. 1220, which equates 
wMi q|sq«v is further confirmed by the MahBnubhava literature of 
c 1250 A.D. In fact Cakradhara the founder of the MahSmiUAva Sect 
was very fond of sifqsi and its prqMkrations. In a work (in Marathi) 
called the tHwqAsi composed hy h^dilndrabhatta, the pupil of Cakradhara, 


14. Ed. (1902, Calcutta) by Ashubodh. 

15. Wde Editiitt of the Attddtahrdgya by Hati Shastii Paradkar, N. & Pleas. 
Bombay, 1988 with my Elq^ Intmduction oo VildiiiRta U and l^'CauMittattin. 
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there are many refoenoes to or Jtuvir?* I note bdbw a ftnr.Qf 

these references fnrni the publklied edition” of Wdcmitra 

Par/ ///, p. 76— " ii[ qft urtt 

Part /P-p. 48-“^ (ftw) ^ Mirtiir 

«Kt Apnft^ sn<[; «iFNrAt ” 

— p. 51— « ) t||t iiirt aRrid: ^ 

sit s^hr; %ai " 

■~p- ®i— " ^ ^iwiM sHsidsi^vortt^mflihlr 

sum %8r sqrftm fcir nwltw'' 

— p. 62 —“ «|^ qi^w: «nr wm tn^c m( 

•ikii4l«ilfii 4)wi4lw; ntartt WIf %w: <i|<IFft •w%st 
«PTORt tN«f: nn «ihsrit jnn anrWIw;” 

It is clear fnmi the above extracts that in the Deccan of the 13th century 
the terms or aj}u% {Hokus Sorghum) and its preparations 

were current We also note here that the present custom of roasting the 
grain bunches of Sorghum and eating them in the field or at home was also 
current 700 years ago and these roasted grains were known as a 

term for these grains which has survived even to this day. The pastoral life 

16. My friend Prof. O. R. Bendre of the Ccmunerce College, Poona, has hmii ght 
to my notice the following references to aif<ra| in a Canarete work of the lOth 
Century Ajx: — 

C, 940 AJK— Canto IX. Verse 84 of WIFOT (or ft w i t ufan i pub- 
lished by Kamatak Sahitya Paiiahad, Bangalore refers to 
(J<da) :— 

(Dialogue between and ^ “Setting aside the good deeds of 
the Lord (his chief fUNw) and being false to Ills can one live 
thereafter?” (Here ^»/«iiii3r). 

CsMto X, 42 (A soldier proceeding to the battlefield observes) How 
shall I repay ills if I don’t kill so many hones and eiq|ihama “ 
(Hm shssjawir). 

l.mn ^tha nkful to Prof, ^endre for these references. 

17. byH.N.NcBe,PlBitaI«idII ( 1906 ) . PartlllandlV (1S37), 
Nagpur, Qafaadhara was oontcmponry qf King Kankaroievt (ajk 1247-00) and 
King MoMieva (Aj», 1266-71) of Oevagiri. Hcnidri was the minister of Ui4P 
JIUIMemaadlHniadinadaof llevaghL to .anodier Mshfembidlva 

(by H. N. Nene, 1906) then are references to on ppi 18 and aft 
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In the Deccan has not changed very much so far as the crop of Jondhla and 
Its uses are concerned. IflW custom of preparing or omelets from 

Oie flour of Jondhla was also then current though we now prefose them frcrni 
the flour of gram. This custom is worth renewing even in cities as JawSr is 
now selling at 4 seers a rupee while it was sold at 80 seers a rupee as observed 
by Edward Moor in a.d. 1790. In the encyclopaedic Sanskrit work called the 
Mdnasollasa^^ composed by. king Somelvara or Bhfllc^malla (a.d. 1116-1127) 
there is a section on Hunting ) in which ithe use of a jawar grain- 

bunch (or as we call it to-day) is prescribed for feeding the 

deer as fdlows : — 

P. 282— « S W«WH< i Wi< I WL ” 

Kelavasvflmi in his lexicon Ndnarthan^va-sarUi^epa (a.d. 12tk century^*) 
ihentions and srhiRsr in the following line : — 

P- ^ 3 f*I59[^: 11 II ” 

In a Canarese inscription’”’ of a.d. 1166 we find a reference to com merchants 
ahd jwari aS follows : — 

P. 110 — “All these chief merchants not minding any tax granted to 
glorious God CennakeSava jwari of one spoon (Satfuga) from each 
shop” (lin^ 50-53 of the Inscription). 

Canarese Scholars will be easily able to record earlier references to jawar 
from literature and odier sources (before aj>. 1166) and I earnestly request 
them to do so. 

From the Deccan and Kamfitaka of the 12th century we now turn to 
Gujarat in search of the history of jawar. We find that Hemacandra, the 
great Acirya of the Jainas (a4>. lOSS-llTS”’) who lived at Patan in Gujarat 
composed a lexicon of DeH words called the D^tnamam&S in which we find 
tbe words ‘'ahssrfesn” and corresponding to the modem words 

4fg«| and respedivdy as 'will be' seen from the follomng 

extracts 

Pogt 161— •• wN fts n ii mi 


18. Ed. in C. O. Series, Baroda. Vol. II (1999). 

19. Vide p. 118 of Gasskal Sanskrit Uterature by Krishnamachadar 1937— 
*'s|Rni4f eampestd bt the I2th Century.’" 

20. Wde p. 110 of Inscriptions tn Nertkem Karnataka and tke Ketkapur State 
by Prof. K. G. Kundangar, Rajafam College, Kdhapur, 1939.-’-Date of Inaaiptkm 
No. 13 in adiich the nefoencfe to jwiti 'occurs is Saka 1088 = aja 1106 (Twuday, 

ihhjtdy). ■' ’ '■ 

" ' 21. Vide my paper on Mmumafa and Hemacandra {Joumtd of Tanfare S. 8d. 
Library. Voli 1, No. VAX 9-13). 
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I wi**rni Qc^lsf^ u 

*wW^ ^W|4fl«l «rI I 

ww ^ip iteir g<5iw it«TOi||5^ 

Hemacandra (in the 12th century) states that the word is also a 

^eiya word like this statement is correct we have to re^d both 

these words as dialect words current in Hetnacandia’s time with sonfc anti- 
Quity behind them as Hemacandra has based his DeSinamamilS on some 
earlier DeS lexicons now lost to us.*® 

We have already seen that MadanapSIa mentions the word 
Jottdiu^. We shall see later that this word is very old. In fact it is bsed in 
the earliest medical text known as Carekasathhita. Cidtrapdifidatta 
(A.D. 1060) a Bengali commentator explains the term " ’* as equivalent 

to 5j)sn^^ a word current in his time in Bengal. 1 have found tiro refer- 
ences to " 3]^” in the Carakasathhita,'^^ which may be recorded here ; — 

Page 111 — SiUrasthana, Chap. 21, verse 25 — 

OctuRI : pnTC II il 

Page 149—sutTastkStta, Qiap. 27, verse 17— 

"feWfW pif: winns^roar ” 


22. Hemacandra composed a Sanskrit lexicon called the 

in which he notes the synonyms' of (=Jawar) as follows 

Page 475— (Edition of with a sieparate index volume) 

J|8WiPi» ( V ) W, verse 244- 

lilaTPs 4l3igf«rer ii ii ” 

Hemacandra writes his own commentary on the above lines as Mlows 

ff mm nmm » i « 

#(»: "5W” ( m vwY ) 

II 6^^ II k II 

<wn^’ ” i| V II Yim II 

^ mniqi qw ^ » 

WIWLdlWWl WNHW II H II 

23. . Ed. by Nimayaiifar Stress, Bombay, 1922— The B. O. R. Institute Govt. 

MS No. 66 of 18/2 73 wmo^ty called sifi|iiB< tftW U in fiMt CUmqiloii^’s 
comm. — folki 14fr- #m<r |S 
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Cakrapaoidatta explains 

-“aihlH ” is a variant in MS. No. 65 

of 1872-73. 

In the vernacular names of Jawar^^ given by Watts in his Dictionary (p. 290 
of Vol. VI, Part III) we find the following names which come phonetically 
near to of aj). 1060 ; — (Hindi)— -/tmera ; (Bengali) — Kasa- 
jonar; (N. W. P. and Oudh)— /tniri; {PB)—junn; Watt here records some 
other usages as follows 

(1) Burmese — Pyoung; (2) Zima ( <=Sandcritized form of the Arabic 
name Dhura), YavandUt, rakta Khurnak (Sanskrit) ; (Arabic)— Dhfira 
(z6n), taam, jawars (^smaller millet), dhurof; (Egypt)— A'aydf d«rro; 
(Chinese)— ^/Coo-lumg ( '=tatt millet) 

YSdavaprakaSa (c. 1050 a.d.) in his lexicon laqwft ^ ''^icrs to jawSr 
or jonmld as follows : — 


24. Ibid., p. Ill— footnote 3 explaining the term in verse 25 of Chap. 

21 of SutrasthSna records the following explanation of as ^ven by 

a later commentator of Caraka : — 

%: ” ( %rwr: ). 

We have already seen that Arupa or Arupadatta ex|dains the word ^ as 
in The variants of this am sitHIHIn, and 

■iilsitwA. The variant mentioned by (^RPflQis an addition to these variants 
of Anipadatta’s text. 

25. The Prakrit Dictionary called " PmaSadda-Mahaynavo ” Calcutta, 1923-28 

(p. 448) records the following usages of (juiri) : — 

AJ). 1143— (I) IVide p. 546 of ed. by Har Govinddas, Bena- 

res, 1918-19.] 

c. AJ>. 1090— (ii) ^811^,1 Vide (Paricceda I, C3!Ht& 7,) puUished by 

Benares, 1916.) 

We have already noted and recorded as Defi words by 

Hemacandra. QSn^ and siHnd are synonymous. 

About the dates of the two Jain works referred to above I note here the remarks 
of Wintemits, Indim Uteratme, Vol. 11, Calcutta Unhwrrity. 

Page 376—“ A vctuminota PrSkrit poem SupasanSho^Cariyam by Laksmapa Gapia 
d eals with the Stovy of the Seventh Tirtkakara. TIds work, composed in the 
year 1143 AJ). also omtains 68 ApabhradiSa verses.” 

Page S36—“Suramndmi‘emiam by EXmneSvara, the pupil at Jineivantt&ri and 
BuddhidigarasQri written towards the end of tho 11th etnhiry ia'a vriumiiMMin 
romantic q)ic in PldUait” 

26. Ed. by Qistav Oppert, 1893. 
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«nWirai^ II '*.% II 

Hemacai^ra’s lines in the AbhidhSnacintamam quoted by me already are 
exactly identical with the above lines in the VaijayanU, Evidently Hema* 
candra (a.d. 1089-1173) has borrowed from Vmjayanfi (c. a.d. 1050) or from 
some common source. 

It is clear, however, from the statements of Hemacandra and Yi^dava- 
prakSiSa that the following terms were used about a.d. 1000 for modem /mirdf 
or Jondhld : — 

or 

'HINIHMHI, VtlflH. ^BTIr 

It is for linguists to see how far Hemacandra’s grammatical explanation of the 
synonyms of jawar such as " mIW T MI ** «tc. are hiatoricany 

correct. 

Going backwards from a.d. 1000 we find that in a Tamil work of the 8th 
century AJ>. the jawar is referred to as Irungu. The modem word in Tamil 
for jawSr is Cojam. Irungu is mentioned in Jivakacmtammfi of the 8th cen- 
tury AJ).” 

VSgbhata II (8th or 9th cottury aj>. according to Hoemle) refers’’* to 
both ^ and as synonyms for jawar as follows ; — 

(1) qyWM Chap. 14, verse 21. 

" fgwq g tf ^ Pn 4wwgiwig* » i , ii ii " 

(2) Chap. 7, verse 46 (This verse is taken from e ii Mrt Wt 
i^^HI¥*N Chap. VIII). 

" n vs n " 

I have already recorded the explanations of Aruoadatta and Hemidri regard- 

27. In response to my inquiry about TamU references to jawdr my friend Rao 
Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar of Madras writes to me imder date 16th 
August 1943 : — 

'*Mr. V. R. Ramadiandra Dikshitar, m.a. whom I had consulted writes as 
foliowa : — 

So ter as I know Colum is a modem word. 

It was known in mediaeval liteiature as Irungu. The Sangham dassic do not 
mention it nor the SUepfmdhUmam nor the Kurat. The earlieat reference Is in 
flvakmebUdmmi, 8th century ajo/' 

I am thankful to my ever obliging friends Rao Bahadur ^yangar and Prof. 
OUnhitar for the above infomiatkm. 

2a Vide Paiadkar’s edition of the A^iMgahrdaya already referred to in this 
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ing the meaning of the term used by Vigbhata II and hence they need 
not be repeated here. 

Vdgbhata I (c. aj>. 625 according to Hoemie) refers to jawor as 
in the following line of atgfuditl, qy q w Qiap. 7, verse 12— ( qgiwiwipit 
^WMSPli; ) 

“ II II ” 

(S« (Sj ^WCT*! , Chap. 8— etc." 

Unfortunately the commentator on the atsjipjqg does not explain the 
word in the above line. . .He merely states " ” If how- 
ever, clear that the term was known to VSgbhata in the 7th cen- 

tury A.D. 

In a Jain Prakrit work called the Tiloyapanvatti-''’ (Trilokaprajnapti) 
which belongs to the first stratum of the pro-canon of the Digambaras and 
the author of which Jadivasaha is a revered author of antiquity we find a 
reference to jawar as arriWB (Sanskrit qqiip; ) as follows 

I > • , 

.Page 157— "sihoirs fiRwn nlgnunfr qj <ll| i 

3?!^ I1 II ** 

Tlie editors identify apisnw ^*fh . « ippin? ( ) " “ ui their Hindi 

translation"^ of the above sitanza, which includes am o ng amongst the best 
kinds of grain like wheat etc. The Tiloyapannotti is assigned to the’ 5th 
century a.d. by some scholars. At any rate this reference to ( qqsns; ) 

is very important, recorded as it is in a Prakrit text of great antiquity, incor- 
porating the hereditary knowledge and ancient tradition of the Jainas pertain- 
ing to Jaina cosmr^raphy, dogmatics, mythology and chrrxiolr^. 

I have already recorded two references to ipni| in the Carakasathhita,'^’^ 
one of the earliest medical texts. According to Buddhist tradition Caraka 

29. Ed. by Pt. Katnachandra Shastri Kinjavaddcar, Chitrashala Press, Poona, 
1940, with the commentary called g^j^kgtby 

30. Ed. by Dr. A. N. Upedhye and Prrrf. H? L. Jain, Pub. by the Jain Saihs- 
kriti Saihraksaka Sangha, Sholapur, 1943, with Hindi Translation by Pt. Balchandra. 

31. This translation reads : 

“ (gpnc) 11, w, fti, *it ipnfti 
m(t im 1^ 311 Hf^Ki % HR <£r m I inun ” 

32. Vide p. 33 of Aryan Medical Science by Thakbre' Sahib of Gondal (London, 
188$)—“ Some believe him '( Hfl Ito have been bom at Benares 320 years RC’ — 
Ptl Durgashanhar K. Shastri (in his History'of Ayurveda in Guijanti Ahibedabad, 
1942, p. 87) makea 5th century ajx as the latest limit for the duoMogy' bf'^iriy 
Ayurveda SaifMtSs. 'He also stktes that CarakasarkhitS and SuintasadtttttS were 
completed before Sth Cent Aik (U. before a.d. 400 or so) . 
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^8 the court idiysician of King Kani^ka^^ who is assigned by some scholars to 
the pmod A.D. 125-140. Whatever be the «tact date of the Carekdie^hiti, 
the fa«^ of its being one of the earliest medical texts before ajd. 400 or' so is 
admoiwle^lged by tiiany scholars and consequently we imy r^fd the t<^ 
^ ''USf ** earliest usage of this term for jawSr or jondhiS so far known. 
As -regards the other symmym for jawSr viz. qqsnB which occurs in die 
Prakrit #ork of about the 5th century a.d. as I have to record 

its usage in another earliest medical text, the where it appears 

as qPFiltS as will be seen from the following extract 

Page 48 of Bhelasarithita (ed. by Asutosh Mookeijee, Calcutta Univer- 
sity. (1921) 

" IRPI I 

wwinf II 

an? ( jfeiR# tenfei w II 

>19^ «in«ns8 « ^ I 

The mention of qiqqis and its properties along with those of other gains 
like etc. in the Bhelasamhita indicates that qmia is the name 

of a gfain Icnown to Bhela, the pupil of sfntq (6th cent, h.c.).’*^ Atreya 
had six pupils “each of whom is reputed to have committed to writing th^ 
teaching of the master in the form of a or compendium.” So far three 
of these Saihhitis have been discovered. They are 
form of the redaction by (2) 6y Ashuf^'Mookerjee) 

and (3) ** tecehtly puUished by Rajaguru Piandit HehiiuAJ of 

N^l. If the tradition about the Atreya school of medicine is correct we 
have to regard the as earlier than the preserved in the 

form of and published by the N. S. Press, Bombay. There is a 

divergence of views about the chronology of these SathkitSs, which go by tlie 
hame^ of Caraka, Bhela and KdSyapa. It is, however, agreed to by all 
sdlcdars that they are the earliest medical treatises that have come down to 
lis from ahtiquity. 


33, Vide p. 256 of Vincent Smith’s Early History of India, Oxford, 1914 — 
Kaniska came to the throne "mast probably in 78 a.d.” Dr. Fleet thinks that 
Kaidaka caiitie to the throne “in S8 B,c,” 

' ' Dr. OiMih Oitindn Sircar states that Mvathoia is said to have been a con- 
tempomy of Kaniska;'’ Aivaghasa's Buddhacarita waa trandated- into Chfaiesc 
between 444 and 421 aj>. (Vide n>. 379 and 388 of Sueeessors of SStavihanas. 
Calcutta, 1989). If the tradition about Caraka's omnection with Kaniska is conect 
Wk dktt of’Caraka is evidently before ajd. 400. 

W. Wde prefatory ATofe to' BketoediWfi by Sir Aahutoeh Mocker^. 

35. PUUiahed, Niraaya Sagar Press; Bombay; 1938. 
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Starting from aj>. 1839 we have now moved backward through centuries 
of the history of Jawar {Hokus Sorghum) and have reached the first few 
centuries of the Oiristian era, when this grain appears to have been , cultivated 
and used by our ancestors and when also its properties were studied and re- 
corded by the earliest medical writers of those centuries. If this view based 
on the data recorded in detail in this paper is accepted we may be able to 
understand the significance of the following remarks of Las^^* about the 
introduction of jawSr into Italy in the 1st century of the Oiristian era : — 

" Another Indian cereal Milium was not exported from India it is true ; 
but on the other hand its cultivation was introduced into Italy ten years before 
Pliny wrote this passage (Periplus Mar. Eryther p. 32). It is probably the 
kind of millet very common in India which botanists call Holcus Sorghum and 
the Indians guari or gawar in the vernacular.” 

As Pliny, the Roman author flourished between a.d. 23 and 79 and as 
there was contact of India with Rome in this century the probability of the 
cultivation of Indian jawSr in Italy as suggested in the above extract cannot 
be ruled out in a summary way. In fact Prof. Franklin Edgerton’'^ of the 
Yale University (U. S. A. ) has found a reference to the dty of Rome in the 
Sabhaparvm of the Mahabharata which he has critically edited for the 
B. O. R. Institute Critical Edition of this Great Epic of India. 

The history of plants, especially when these plants have migrated from 
their original habitat to different regions of the gldbe, is necessarily interwoven 
with the history of the different people who cultivated them in remote ages of 
the history of the s^obe. I am quite incapable of getting access to the sources 
of the history of all these people and must confine my studies to such of these 
sources aa are available to me easily. Even this study of the history of the 
jaw&r must remain only as a sketch of this history made by a 
shaking hand on too big a canvas stretching from 2200 b.c. to a.d. 1850. 
The drronology ot the sources from wtuch I have drawn my data is somewhat 
definite for sources later than aj>. 1000 but only relative so far as sources 
earlier than a.d. 1000 are concerned. However, in the presoit stage of our 
chitmology we have no other recourse but to represmt only the current views 
about them, leaving it to future scholars to solve the problems of early duono- 
logy on the strer^ of thdr own studies of the present sources and in the 
light of new sources, if disooiveied hereafter. 

About the several problems that arise out of the present odlection of 
data bearing on the history of Jawar it is bdter to defer our judgment We 
have iw direct peq> into remote antiquity and consequently the g^ms of 


36. Wde LaasenH History (Engliah Trans, in the Journal of tkt Bihar mi 
Otiosa Rtsoattk Soakty, Patna, VcL X 1984, PSge 253. 

37. Vide pp. 262-266 of die Jomud of tkt Amttkan Orkutal Society Vol. 5A 
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li^t that are furnished by a few documentary references are the only guides 
that help us to clarify the age-long history of this ediUe grain which may 
have been cultivated in India even prior to the Aryan invanon as obsNved 
by Watt^in his Dictionary of Economic Products of India. 

The following chronological table will show at a glance the evidence 
collected in this paper regarding the antiquity of fondhofS or fawdr : — 


Chronology 


Evidence 

J «= Jondh^ or JauiSr ( Holcus Sorghum ) 


B. C. 2200 


A> D. 100—200 


D- 200—300 

400—500 

C 625 
700—800 
1050 

8th or 9th Cent 
A. D. 1060 

C. 940 
1089-1173 


1090 

1100-1200 

1116-1127 


Evidence about the existence of J furnished by an E^orp* 
tian tomb (Swanson and Laude). 

J ( = qn!{|a) mentioned in one of the earliest 

medical treatises like the and 

J referred to in the Bible according to Smith ( History of 
Bible Plants, p. 214 ). 

J ( ss kfentioned in 

J ( « ? an Indian Cereal Mlittm) introduced into Rome 
in the time of Pliny ( A. d. 23-79) according to Lassen. 

J Cultivated in China, where it was probaUy introduced 
from outside. 

J ( = sms||9 = r|gai9) mentioned in of aiftfOg 

a Jain author. 

J ( ) mentioned in sigfin^ilf of Vagbhata I. 

J ( = ’atSHL) mentioned in the Tamil work anacftOPlA. 

J (sqpRm, #19, inuiwr, #n6retc.) mentioned 
by q a wi WBI . 

J ( = mentioned in die snug|qqdl(<n of VSgUiata II. 

J (sq|^s#nq) mentioned by IVIlAqn a Bengali 
commentator of 

J (=:i#s) mentioned in Canarese woric q«|«HiR|. 

J l = siNfew , qiqin^, ^lim, 

etc. ) mentioned by in ^aiiwng and eifiWR* 
^ ^ - 

J (sgpnft) mentioned in a Prakrit work 

J (=mm, #iRn ) in of »WHPtr . 

J [sqifqiv (cAm)] mentioned by Sometvara in his 
wdllRI. 
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Chronology 

Evidence 

J "Jondim orJaulSr ( Holcus Sorghum ) 

1143 

J (=38nft) mentioned m the Prakrit work 

1166 

J mentioned in a Canarese inscripthn. 

1220 

J ( = 51^ = ^^*<485 in mentioned by Boigali 


author in his Comm, on ( variants of 


ate iaidibc). 

C. 1250 

J ( = ailqssr, ) mentioned in jftawRsf and 


^|snis ( MahanubhSva texts ). 

C. 1260 

] ( s ^ s ) mentioned by Hem3dri in his Comm. 


on the 

1374 

J ( #9, ^ etc. ) mentioned in the 


a medical glossary by 9^709. 

C. 1450 

J (zrintRls) described in the of (in 


Kashmir). 

1541 

J ( ) mentioned in a Marathi documoit along with 


11^ and gft. 

1590 

J grown in Khande^ ( i4t»*t*/lAAim ). 

1624 

J ( 9^ ) mentioned by Sadhusundara- 


gani in h» 

C. 1650 

J (inf^) described by Rae^unktha Navahasta friend 


of Ramdas Saint in his Bhojana-Kutuhdla. 

1739 

] used in the royal Kitchen of Sevai Jairing of Jaitnir 


( Rajputana ). 

1760 

"Jomri ” ( reference quoted in Hdb^n-Jobson ). 

1784 

**Jmpo" a Kind of Paddy in Sumatra mentioned 


Marsden 

1790 

Description of J by Capt. Edward bfoor. 

1800 

**Jowarry” {Hobson-Jobson reference). 

1813 

“Juarree’* (Hoftson-yoAson reference). 

181^ 

“Johmu” [Hobson-Jbbson). 

1826 

"Joanet*’ iHobson-Jobson ). 

1839 

Description of J by John Graham in his wmlc on 


Bombay Plants. 






CAN WOMEN PERFORM SRAUTA SACRlPiCES 
OF THEIR OWN ACCORD ? 

By 

Dr. D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., ph.d., f.r.a.s.b. 

Recoitly I have begun to revise my article on “ Dekkan of the SSta- 
vihana Period ” which I contributed to the Indian Antiquary a quarter of a 
century ago. In that connection the NiioaghSt Inscription of NSganildi is 
engaging my special attention. She is here credited with having alone per- 
formed a number of Vedic sacrifices, and as Bfihler has, I now think, correctly 
interpreted ; and not her husband Satakaroi, in association with her consort, 
Naganika, as I then wrongly thought. Rapson practically agrees with Biihler 
in saying that the inscription is a record of sacrifices performed and donations 
made by Queen Naganika, the wife of king Sfitakarpi, acting apparently as 
regent during the minority of her son Vedi4ri. Bfihler however admits that 
according to the iSastras women are not allowed to offer Srauta sacrifices but 
that disabilities attaching to the sex were moved by the fact that the queen 
must have been ruling as guardian of her son, the prince VSdi^rl. The con- 
clusion is agreed to by Rapson' though he does not adduce any reason in 
support of it. But is it permissible for a woman or even a queen to perform 
Vedic sacrifice according to the Smritis ? Manu, e.g. does not allow even th^ 
initiation of women. “ The nuptial ceremony ” says he “ is stoted to be the 
Vedic sacrament for women (and to be equal to the initiation), serving the 
husband (equivalent) to the residence in (the house of the) teacher, and the 
household duties (the same as the daily) worriiip of the sacred fire,” > Else- 
where he says : “ For women there is no sacramental rite with sacred texts — 
thus the law is settled. Women, beii% destitute of knowledge and not conver- 
sant with Vedic texts. Neve^el^, whw the Manu-smjiti was being com: 
piled, women did sometimes perform sacrifices. Why eke should Manu lay 
down that “a BrShmao must, never eat at a sacrifice that is offered by one whp 
is not a Srotriya, or by a village priest iiramarySjin) or by a woman , . ”?* 
Thus Manu placn a woman on the nme footing as, a non-Srdtriya, i.e. " a man 
who is a BrShmao but is not conversant with Vedic literature.” Both,, it 
seems, were. in the habit of poiorming sacrifices in the time of Manu.. I^t 
who could have performed sacrifices for th^ ? Is this possible for. anybody 
who is not a q)ecialist in sacrificial knowledge and practice ? He most turdy 


1. Cat. M. CoUs, Andkras, W. Ktotrapat, Intro, ppi. XX and XLV, 
9 Mamsmti. n.t7. 3. /W.. IX. 18. 

4. /Mg„ IV. 20S. 
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be a BdUimao. and, I am afraid, for that q)eciali8ati<m, a SrOtriya alsa 
Mam-smriti was composed or was in the making when Hindu society was in 
a transitional state At one time Manu is made to say that ‘ for women there 
is no sacramental,’ and at another time he admits that wcanen can perform 
sacrifices though no BrShmaQ shall eat at these sacrifices. 

We shall now turn our attention to another section of Sanskrit Literature, 
namely, to the Srauta-sfitras, which deal with sacrificial literature, and which 
alone are the authority on the subject whether a woman is entitled to perform 
a Vedic sacrifice in her individual capacity. These are the Purva-ndmamsfi 
s&tras composed by Jaimini eiias Bfidatayana and commented upon by 
Sabara-svfimia Anybody who reads Mimamsa-dariana, VI, i, 3, 6-16 will be 
cooviiKed that wrxnan is perfectly entitled to the performance of any iSrauta 
sacrifice. The opposition is here led by Aiti^yana. It is very difficult to 
say whether he was a &nrtiklira at all. But he leads the opposition by saying 
that in the Vedic text Daria-Purtfa-tnasabhyath svatga-kamo yajeta, the word 
svargo-kamd is in the masculine gender ; therefore man, not woman, can per- 
form a sacrifice. Bfidarfiyapa, that is, Jainini, answers this question by saying 
that the term svargo-kama denotes a collective class ccmsisting of persons who 
have the one characteristic of possessing the desire to attain Heaven by means 
of a sacrifice without any distinction being made between the individuals 
constituting that dass. Hence even women are understood by that term and 
induded in that dass. 

Many other arguments have been advanced against the capacity of 
women to perform Vedic sacrifices. One such argument, the most important 
of them, is that wealth is necessary for performing sacrifices and that men 
are possessed of this wealth, whereas women are not. Women are like chattels 
as they are liable to be sold and bought. They are sold by fathers and 
bought by husbands. They have thus no right to the property of their fathers 
or to that of their husbands. The Vedic texts say that “ a hundred chariots 
shall be s^ven to the guardian of the bride ; and (in the Arsha form of mar- 
riage) <me (Ht aitd one cow ”. This is apparently a price to induce the bride’s 
father to part with his daughter and carmot be construed as a religious act. 
Again, it may be urged that a woman may perform sacrifices with wealth 
which she has earned by cooking food for others or by savings from the food 
given her. But as she is another’s pn^ierty, the acquisititms must bekmg to 
him. Whatever she does is in the service of her husband. Whatever may 
thus be acquired by her bdongs to her husband. The Snqti has it : “ A 
wife, a slave and a son have no prtqierty of thrir own. Whatever they earn 
is the wealth of the man to whom they belong.” 

Such b the line of argument urged by the exponents of the oniosite view. 
B&daiSyaoa begins the rei^y with the curt ranark that so long as the earnest- 
ness to obtain the fruit of the performance of a sacrifice is oonunon to both 
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males and females, it presupposes the capacity of a woman to own wealth. 
If, by slavishly conforming to the Smrti, woman is made a dependait upon 
others and considered destitute of all wealth, then obviously the Smrti is in 
conflict w^th Sruti. This is not right, this is not just. Therefore, if she is 
desirous of the fruit of performing a sacrifice, she ought to set the Smrti aft 
naught, possess herself of wealth and perform a sacrifice. Surely it is im- 
possible to see a greater disregard shown to the Smrti when it is pitted against 
the Sruti. But, as a matter of fact, women are possessed of wealth, says 
Badarayaoa. Thus at the time of marriage when the bride is presented to 
the bridegroom, the latter enters into the following agreement with the father 
of the bride ; dharme chdrthe cka kdme cha natich ritavyd, “ she shall not 
be thwarted in the performance of religious acts (dharma), the acquisition of 
wealth {artha) and the fulfilment of legitimate desires (kdma)** When 
therefore the Smrtis speak of the incapacity of the wife to possess wealth, that 
is very unjust and is antagonistic to the Sruti. Again, what is called the 
purchase of a girl, is not a purchase at all. It is a religious act, pure and 
simple. In the case of a purchase there is always the variation of price. The 
gift of a hundred chariots (satamatiratham) does not vary and is a constant 
quantity whether the girl is beautiful or not beautiful. Sabara-svami remarks 
that this may be a sale in conformity with the Smrtis but is opposed to the 
Srutis. The Srauta School therefore disapproves of it, and stands fast to the 
conclusion that the girls are not sold. There are Vedic texts also in sup- 
port of the proposition that women have the capacity of owning and posses- 
sing wealth. Sahara quotes at least two. But this much is certain, says he, 
that woman is the owner of pdrirtayya, ‘ property received by her at the time 
of marriage.* Sahara further remarks : patyaiva gatamanutmtmn kriynte, 
^‘even that which is acquired by the husband is admitted {as hers)** 

What is the upshot of the above discussion ? The woman according to 
the Srutis not <mly can have her own wealth but can also participate in the 
possession of her husband’s wealth. She is neither bought nor sold at any 
time of marriage. Ahd if she has but the desire of attaining the fruit of a 
grauta sacrifice, 6he can very well do so alone and on her own behalf or jointly 
with her husband if both so will it. If there is any Smrti which lays down 
an ordinance to die contrary, it has to be ignored, disregarded and completely 
set at naught If such was once the state of things, it is no wonder if NSga- 
nika, wife of SStakaroi, could perform not one or two but several ^uta 
sacrifices and make any number of donations in money, elephants, kine and 
so forth, as is quite dear to any scholar who studies the NSofighat Cave Ins- 
criptions. After NfiganM not a single inscription has been found describing 
tlK odebration of Vedic sacrifices by any queen or woman. But that there 
was Brahmarm revival can scarcdy be doubted. And we find numbers of 
kings arid princes perfuming Srauta sacrifices. Jt is possible that their queens 
may have jdned dieir huAands in these celebratiotis. 

12 
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Now, that remark of iSabarasviinin quoted above requires furtho: con- 
sideration in this connection, viz. paty=ma gatem-mutnatarit kriyate, 
“ even that which is acquired bjr the husband is admitted (as heis) This 
can best be put to the test in the case of p(4itical rule or sovereignty. Are 
they co-partners or joint owners of a kingdom ra: both ? Not far removed 
in time from Queen NaganM was her descendant Gautamiputra ShtakaiQi 
whose NAsik Cave Inscription No. 5 omtains an order to Simaka (Syfimaka), 
the Officer at Govardhana. It is really a copy of the grant of a fresh {dot of 
land he issued to the Buddhist monks staying in his Cave, in lieu of the old 
one which had become uncultivable.'^ That the original was a regular deed, 
of grant may be seen from the fact that the text bristles with fiscal terms and 
contains at the end the name of the engraver and the date of the original 
donation and the actual execution. But who issues this order to the ofiicer. 
at Govardhana? Not Gautamiputra Satakarpi by himself, but he and his 
wife together. She has been therein called not only fivasuta (one whose son 
is living) but also rajamata, the king’s mother, the latter two epithets obviously 
referring to her son Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, who was then a ruler. This 
clearly shows that Gautamiputra and his wife were both at least co-partners 
in the Sfitavihana sovereignty. But could any one of them issue a grant 
separately in his, or, above all, on her own, name without reference to the 
other party? It is true that no such instance is forthcoming 
from the Aatavahana period. But about the middle of the seventh 
coitury belong two grants issued by Vijaya-mahadevi, wife of ChandiSditya, 
who was the elder brother of the Chalukya overlord Vikramaditya of Badami. 
We have not one, but two c(^)per plate charters issued by her.” These grants 
she has made indq)endently and without the ratificatim of her husband or 
their suzerain Vikramaditya. And what is most noteworthy is that inunedi- 
ately after ntentioning her name as Vijaya-bhaWArika, the favourite crown- 
queen of Prthvt-vallabha Maharaja Chandifiditya, has been specified 
the date of the charter as follows : sva-rajya-paflckoma-saihvatsora Aivaryuja- 
paupfamasya dvitiyayath vishuviJ The first part erf this phrase has bem 
rightly roidered by Fleet as “ in the fifth year of her reign.” Evidently the year 
of her reign is to be taken as also the year of her hudnnd’s — the joint reign of 
her husband and herself. Vijaya-bhattkrikS and Chandriditya must thus be 
takai as ruling together so that the r^nal year of one can be the same as 
that of the other. From the details of this date Kidhom has ea l<ada tcd it as 
equivalent to 23rd September a.d. €5d.« The fifth regnal year of Vljaya- 
bhatKfirikS raises one question, namely, whether there is any other evide^ 


5. B. /.. Vd. Vin. p. 73. 

«. /. VoL VII. p. 164, U. 13-15 ; IM., Vd. VIII, p. 46, 0. 15-18. 

7. IM.. Vd. Vn. p. 164, 11. 15-16. 

8. List of lose. South ini. Noi 23. 
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to show that the king and the queen reigned oonjoiiitly. Attention duqr in 
this connection be drawn to the BaAkSpQra Inscription of &dca 977 when the 
KSdamba chieftain HarikSsaridSva is represented as adtninistering the Bana- 
v3si twdve- thousand, not alone and by himaell, but in conjunction, with his 
wife LachchaladBid.* Here is thus another epigraphk instance of husband 
and wife jointly ruling over a kingdran. 

That a queoi could even uptil the end of the eighth century issue the 
grant of a village as crowned queen is clear from the Jethawai Plates of dila- 
mahSdSvf.^*’ ^le has been described as Porameivoti PartmuAkattariko Sri~ 
SUmakddevi/' the great queoi of Paranuibhat(draka Mahira)adhir4ia Pmoml- 
ivara DhStfivarsha dias DhruvarSjadSva, who was a Rftstraldlta sovereign.’ 
And she was the daughter of the East Chfilukya King ^^uvardhana IV 
of Now. what about dDamah&dSvi ? Were her titles PoranMvaii 

Paramabhdt^riko entoty and uiuneaning ? In the prose portion of the record 
which sets forth the details of the grant, she herself and akme issues orders 
to the officers concerned with the grant just as every donor king does. Thus 
at the end of the record, the Dutaka and the officer who drew up the grant' 
are represented as carrying out their respective duties according to the orders, 
not of IMiruvaiSja but of SQa-mahadSvi. And further there is absohitdy 
nothing in the draft of the charter which indicated that any annoval or sanc- 
tion was ever accorded to the grant by Dhruvaifija. This indubitably demon- 
strates what fiabara-8v9min says,— namdy, paty-mva tatam—mumataik 
kriyati, “even diat which the husband acquires is admitted (as hers).” 

Things were different in the twelfth century aj>. and especially in North 
India. An entirely different procedure seems to have been followed e.g. in 
the case of the G§hadavala family. Hius Gdvindachandra of this dyiuisty 
had two PattomahadhH mahSrSjfSl, one Nayottakllidivi, and the other Gdsala- 
d€vf. Both were 'Pattamah3d§^ but apparently not at one and the same 
time, because the first issues her grant in V. 1176 and the V. 1206. Though 
they were thus patP^^nohSdivl and are described samsta-r&ja-kriySpiUk 
vffiich Kidhom renders by “endowed with all royal prerogatives”, they are 
reiHeaented to have issued the grants, says the king, asmal-sahmatyd, that is, 

“ with the express aignoval of myself (Gdvindachandra) Husband and 
wife were neither co-partners nor joint ownos of any kingdom or, for the 
matter of that, of any property in the twelfth century aj>. &nrti dcaninatkm 
was comidete at least from this century onwards, in North India. Woman 
became a chattel in every sense of the term. 


9. EJ., Vd. XIIL pp. 168, 171 (1.28) and 174. 
10. /Nd.. Vd. XXIL pp. 96 and ff. 

IL IbkU VcL TV. pp. IflSff. ; Vd. V. pp. 117ff. 
12. See eg. S.I., Vd. IV. p. 109, 1.19. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON GUPTA COINAGE 

By 

Dr. RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJI, m.a., p.r.s., ph.d. 

Gupta coinage forms an important branch of Indian Numismatics and 
presents many interesting features some of which have not been properly 
noticed. 

As is wdl known, Gupta coinage owes its origin to some kind of foreign 
influence. Samudragupta has the aedit of inaugurating the Gupta gold cur- 
rency. It may be presumed that he acquired abundance of gold from his 
Digvijaya, or conquests in different directions, and this gold he utilized in issu- 
ing gold coins. The course of his conquests brought him into contact with 
the remnants of the retreating Kushan power in the Panjab and in the North 
West, and also with their coinage from which he acquired its technique. 

Thus the first Gupta coins started as imitations of Kushan coins and of 
their foreign features. But Samudragupta and the artists and craftsmen of 
Northern India in those days were not wanting in their own ideas and in- 
ventiveness on the subject of nxmey-making, and were thinking of ways and 
means by which they might produce coins bearing genuinely indigenous Indian 
features. The foreign features with which the Gupta coins were inaugurated 
were gradually replaced by Indian features in their later coins. Thus 
Samudragupta has the unique credit that he both inaugurated and Indianized 
Gupta coinage. 

The degree of Indianization shown in the Gupta coins is thus also the key 
to their chronology. 

Samudragupta has shown his numismatic genius and inventivmess by 
issuing as many as eight differoit types of coinage. This variety of coin-types 
was followed as an example by his successors and forms a characteristic fea- 
ture of Gupta coinage as a whole. 

Tlwre is a deep underlying reason inspiring this variety in numiam a tic 
performance. The Gupta numismatic tedmidan was, in the first place, sedc- 
ing ways and means by trying experiments in a variety of designs by which 
the foreign features of the Gupta coins with which they started could be 
progressively eliminated and replaced by appropriate Indian features. 

To take an example, the earliest coins issued by Samudragupta were of 
the Standard Type, but both its Obverse and Reverse are full of Kushan fea- 
tures, because this type is the closest copy of the Kushan design of coinag e. 
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There », however, even here an attempt at tiie mingling of Indian with fmeigD 
features. But these Indian features are very few, and that only on the Oh* 
verse, as indicated below : 

(1) The Gupta king wears a close-fitting cap instead of the peaked 
heiul-dress of the Kushan king. 

(2) The Garuda standard in place of the Kushan trident. 

(3) The jewellery worn by the king is Indian. 

Barring these three Indian features, tlK coin shows the following Kushan 
features : 

(1) The dress of the king is Kushan, viz., coat and trousers. 

(2) His name is written veitkally. 

(3) The standard is bound with a fillet. 

(4) The altar and crinkling of incense (as found «i Kanishka’s coins); 

(5) The halo round the king’s head. 

The Reverse is a downright copy of the late Kushan ‘Ardochsho’ 
Reverse. The Goddess is evor given the ‘ Comucopiae the Gre^ horn of 
plenty, in her left arm, and fillet in outstretched right hand. Even the back 
of the throne which lost its meaning is kept up by the Gupta coin-makers. 

The Standard Type of coinage was followed by the Archer and the 
Battle-Axe types which mark an advance in the process of their Indianiza- 
tion. The unmeaning standard copied from the late Kushan coiiw is replaced 
in these types by more undersUmdable and appropriate objects like the bow, 
the battle-axe, or a crescent-topped standard, while the arrow takes the {dace 
of the Kushan altar. The bow and arrow recall Vishpu i^rtigl, as mentioned 
in an Inscripticm. 

As has been already stated, Samudragupta issued as many as eight types 
of coinage, admitting of variety of designs within some of these types. These 
eight types are : 

(1) The Standard (5^) Tiger 

(2) Ardier (7) ASvamedha 

(3) Battle-Axe (8) Oumdragupta 

(4) KScha 

This variety gave a large scope to 0 X 00*006018 in the Indianizatkm of the 
Gupta coins and the progressive rendacemoit of their foreign by indigenoas 
features. The stages of this process are marked out in the different types of 
oiAiage as indicated bdow : 

(I) The king's head-dress which from the start was a doae-fitting cap 
in plaoe of the Kuahan peaked or conical head-dress. In nmt Indian 
doins such as the Tiger Typc^ the Ung wears the Indian turban and on 
some varieties is even bareheaded. ... 
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(2) The jewellery worn by the King or Queen, such aa ear-ring, neddaoe^ 
armlet, or anklet (worn by Goddeee on Tiger-Type). 

(3) The King wears the Indian dhoti or waist-doth oa both Tiger- 
and Lyriet-Types. 

(4) Introduction in place of Ardochsho of Indian Goddesses-: 

( 1 ) Lakshmi marked by her favourite flower, lotus, (a) whidi she holds 
in her hand (as on Battle-Axe-Type) in place of the Greek and foreign object, 
the Comucc^iae; (b) which is used as foot-stod (as on Battle-Axe Type); 
(c) on whidi she is seated (as on some varieties of Battle-Axe Type). 

Lakshmi on some coins is seated on the Indian Modhd or wkker-stool (as 
on Lyrist type), or on throne without the Kushan back (as on some vaxieties 
of the Bat^Axe Type). 

(2) (joddess on Lim who is Durtd—Sirithavakini with her feet resting 
on lotus (as on Qiandragupta I coins). 

(3) Goddess GaAgS on makara (as on Tiger-Type). 

(4) Goddess Sarasvafi on the Lyrist Type, seated on modha. 

(5) Introduction of the (^een on certain coins (the Qiandragupta I 
and A4vamedha coins). 

(6) Garuda, vdiide of Vishnu, surmounting the standard. 

(7) The Indian weapons of war and hunting, such as Bow and Arrow 
(on Archer type). Sword and Battle-Axe (on Battle-Axe Type) which take 
the place of the Kushan Standard, the arrows taking the place of the Kushan 
altar. 

(8) The Dwarf who had a traditional {dace in the Indian royal house- 
hold (as seen on Battle- Axe-Type). As stated in Kautilya’s Afthaiastra, the 
King’s moiial staff traditionally included personal attendants maiked by 
physical deformities or deficioicies, such as the Kubfa (hundi-back), VSmana 
(dwarf), Kirata (dipatam, ' of small body ’). Muka (dumb), Badhira (deaf), 
Jada (idiot), and even Andha (blind) (My Chandragupta Maurya and His 
Timas, p. 106:]. 

(9) The Akvamedha Type inqiired by a ^ledfically Indian ocmoeption 
and institution. 

A sindlar study may be made of the coins of the Later (jupta Empecocs 
showing variety of Types giving scope to the gradual introduction of Indian 
features. Chmidra Gupta II issued five types of coins, vis. : 

(1) Atdier (4) LkxMkqwr 

(2) Goudi (S) Horseman 

(3) Chhatra 
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The Indkn dement of the Archer Type is seen (m its Reverse in the 
Goddess seated on throne without back and holding in left hand lotus instead 
of GxnuoofMae. Lakshnd thus rqdaoes Ardochdux 

Other varieties of this type show more Indianisation : e.g. (1) The Lotus 
Reverse instead <rf the Throne Reverse. (2) Whed (Vishnu’s Chakra) above 
Standard on Obverse. (3) Replacement of the conventional Kushan dress 
of the King by Indian dress, waste-ck>th with sash. The Chhatra-Type is 
Chandra Gupta’s own innovation. The umbrdla is the Indian symbd of 
sovoeignty, while it is borne by the appropriate attendant, the Dwarf, as 
prescribed in the NitiSastras. Certain specimens show Goddess Lakshnd rising 
from lotus as Padnut-sambhooi. In general, we may say that Chandra Gupta II 
introduced in his coinage the following Indian features, viz., the figures of 
Couch, Chhatra, Lion, Horse, Dwarf, Garduda and Lakshmi on, or springing 
from lotus. 

It is needless to pursue the study further in regard to later Gupta coins. 
We may note in passing the more mariced of the Indian features introduced by 
KunSragupta I in his new coin-types known as (1) Swordsman (2) Peacock 
(3) Pratfipa or two Queens-type (4) Elephant-rider type. 

Hitherto, we have been conadering the point that the variety of Gupta 
Coin-iypes was dictated by the needs of experimentation in evolving goiu- 
indy Indian Type of coins which would no longer be modelled <m the foreign 
Kushan types to which they owed their origin. But there was also a deep 
historical and political reason for the variety, in addition to numismatic 
necessity. Each type of coins is charged with a political significance, signi- 
fying a stage in the expansion of Gupta Power by conquests, and this is indi- 
cated by an apprcguiate legend which is also refreshing in its variety. In 
some instances, the coins are possessed of a territorial or r^ional significance 
' to which ai^rcqiriate expression is given by symbols. 

To illustrate this point from the coinage of Samudragupta, we may say 
that his earliest Standard type shows the standard as the flag of his authority 
planted by him in the various territories conquered by him “ in hundreds of 
battles”, as stMed in the legend. His victory won in countless battles was 
due to his invincible heroism expressed by the appropriate legend ParSkrama. 
The legend of the Archer Type brings out the diief weapon of his power as a 
dtarioteer who could not be opposed, as stated in the l^iend Apratiratha. 
The Battle-Axe Type indicates another weapon of his power, the formidable 
Paraiu by vdudi the God of Death, or Yama kills all, as indicated in the 
legend Krittasta-Porafa. The legend Sarvm^oekckhetta appearing on his 
Kicha coins ponds to the completion of his programme of Diginjaya. 

His eoais also reflec t both War and Peace. Peace is oddlnatad in a 
variety of appropriate «dn-types oudt as the Aivamedha type, tfw Lyrist 
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,typei or the Tiger-type. The Lyrist-type is the most Indianised type of 
Samudragupta’s coins on which he introduced tfje Indm ‘ Wicker-stool,’ 
and possibly the Goddess Sar^svati on the Reverse as the ‘ Goddess of Music,’ 
instead of the usual Lakshnfi, because the lotus of Lakshnd is omitted. 

Thus the l^;ends (Hi the coins change with the .ciunging emphasis on 
points of the king’s achievements both in War and Peace. 

But, as has been stated above, some of the coins have a distinct regional 
or territorial significance. For instance, the Tiger type introduces to us the 
king as a hunter of big game like the Tiger. His success at tiger-hunting 
justified the l^end Vydghra parakramah on the coin. He can certainly des- 
cribe himself as being possessed of the prowess of the tiger. But the Reverse 
of the coin brings out its hidden regional significance. It shows a Goddess 
standing on Makara which helps us to identify her as Goddess Ganga. She 
is introduced as the standing witness of Samudragupta’s conquest in the 
valley of the Ganges, with its swampy and forested tracts which were, and 
are to this day, the abode of the Royal Bengal Tiger and gave scope to b%- 
game-hunting by the king. Thus the Goddess Gang! and the Tiger are aptly 
a88(Kiated on these coins. 

A similar regional significance attaches to the remarkable Lion-Slayer 
Type of coins issued by Chandra Gupta II with a large variety of designs 
depicting the king hunting down the lion in different positions on the obverse 
and on the reverse an appropriate Goddess seated on lion in all possible posi- 
tions. The Goddess is no doubt Durga simha-vahint. 

Like the Tiger-type of coins, these coins also bear the appropriate legend 
Smha-Vikrama which is analogous to Vyaghra-parakrama. On some coins, 
the king calls himself NarendraSititha, or Sirpha-Chandra. 

'The large variety of positions given to the lion as it is hunted down by 
the king shows how the king had a passion for lion-hunting which captured 
his imagination so much and was given publicity as the favourite royal sport 
even on his coins. It is further to be noted that while Samudragupta was 
thinking of the tiger as his big game, his son was more obsessed by the lion. 
There seems to be a deep underlying reason for this difference between the 
father and the son in respect of big game hunting. Tlie Tiger type of coins, 
as already stated, cdebrates Samudragupta’s conquests of the Gangetk valley 
abounding in forests which to this day so plentifully breed the Royal Bengal 
Tiger. 'The Lion type of coins issued by Chandra Gupta II has a similar 
regional rignificance and celebrates his ccmquest of regions which are the 
habitat of the lion. It celebrates his conquest of the Saka Satrapy of Sau- 
rfisbtra, or modem Kathiawad, which is the abode of Ikms to this day. 

It is thus posuble to trace the working of des^ of historical and terri- 
torial significance in the fashioning of numy a Wpe of Gtqita odnage. 
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There is also another small point of Gupta History on which light is 
tlnown by corns. It concerns the names pf the Gupta emperors. It seems 
that of the name Qiandra Gupta II, Chandra is to be taken as the kin^s per* 
sonal naUe and Gupta as his surname, the name of his family, so that his name 
is to be written in its correct form, Chandra Gupta. This is revealed in the 
l^end on some of the copper coins issued by Candra Gupta II, the. coins 
classed by Allan under Type IX. The obverse of the coins bears the simple 
legend Chandra and not Srt Chandra omtinued by the suffix Gupta mi the 
Reverse, as shown in the Copper Coins of Type VIII. It may also be noted 
that some varieties of the king’s Lion-Slayer T3rpe of good coins bear the signi- 
ficant I^iends, Narendra-CAondra or Simha-CAamfru, indicating that the king's 
personal name was simply Chandra. This fact revealed by the coins will hdp 
to solve one of the difficulties in identifying king Qiandra of the Mdieraufi 
Iron Pillar Inscription with emperor Chandra Gupta II when the emperor’s 
name is proved to be Chandra, and not Chandra Gupta. 



AGALOKAKA AND THE KINGDOM OF AGNI 

By 

Dr. & Qi. CHHABRA, M.A., M.O.L., ph.d. (Lugd.), Ootacamund 

The expres8i(Hi Agahkaka, an explanation of which is attempted in this 
^per, occurs in a partly damaged Prakrit inscription incised on a marlde 
inllar whidi was discovered a few years ago at Dharanikdta in the Guntui 
District of the Madras Presidency.' The pillar is referred to in the inscription 
'^s dhamachakordkaya, Sanskrit dkarmachakra-dhvaja. In fact, it is the con* 
secration of this marble dhvaja that forms the subject matter of the record. As 
stated therein, the column was erected at the eastern gateway of the Maha- 
vihgra, bdonging to the Buddhists of the Purvasailiya sect at Dhafiakada, the 
modem Dharaoikdta. 

The person who set up or dedicated the dharmachakra-dhvaja was a minis- 
ter (amacha, Sanskrit amdtya), who is described to be an Agalokaka Atapora. 
We are told that his name ' has apparently been omitted in the record.’^ His 
^ithet Atttpora has been considered to correspond to Sanskrit Arddhapaura, 
and he is thus alleged to have been a resident of Biddhapura, identified with 
Rithpur in the Amraoti District of Berar. Another view is that, instead of 
Ataporena, we have perhaps to read Ataberena, Atabera being a personal 
name.’ This view aiqiears to be more acceptable for two reasons : in the 
first place, it dispenses with the unwarranted supposition of the donor’s name 
having been omitted in the record ; and secondly the position of the word con- 
cerned in the sentence indicates that it ought to be the name of the person 
rather than an attribute of him. It may, however, be admitted that the name 
Atabera sounds rather queer, especially when compared with the other two 
names that occur in the inscription, to wit, Khadanaga (SkandanSga) and 
Virakhada (Viraskanda), this latter bdng the name of the donor’s father. 

As regards the term Agtdokaka, it is in all probability to be taken as 
an attribute It is supposed to allude to the original home of the donor.'* It 
has aoomdingly been explained as an emigrant from Agaloka.’ No attempt 
has, however, been made to identify this Agaloka. 

It is clear from the above explanation that the word Agalokaka is to be 
analysed as Agaloka + ka, the first component being a pn^ name, and the 
latter a suffioc with the meaning ‘ belonging to ’ or ‘ hailing from ’. Nothing 


1. Bpitraplda Indka, Vol. XXIV, pp. 2S640, and plate. 

2. IbU., p. 257. 3. Ibid., p. TSk, footnote la 

4. Ibid., p. 257. 5. Ibii„ p. 260. 
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' indeed can be said against the plausibilitjr of this analysis of the tem. Now, 
considering the nature of the dialect employed in the record under d i s euss i on , 
it may not be wrong to equate the form Aidokaka with Sanskrit AgntloMho, 
which would denote ‘ cm hailing fnxn Agniloka This leads us to the ques- 
tion of the location of a country of that name. To all appearance, it is iden- 
tical with the kingdcHn of ‘O-ki-ni (Akni or Agni),’ mentioned by the ode- 
brated Qiinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, which has been idoitified with ‘ Karshar, 
or Kara-shahr, near the lake Tenghiz (Bagarash)’ in the Eastern or Chinese 
TUrkistaa^ Prom the pilgrim’s description of the land we gather that in his 
time the influence of the Indian culture was very much in evidence throug^iout 
that kingdom and that e^Kcially Buddhism was in a flourishing condition 
there. “There are,” says he, “some ten or more SattgkSrSmas with two 
thousand priests or so, belonging to the Little Vehicle, of the school of the 
SarvSstivadaa (Shwo-yih-taai-yu-po).”« 

We further learn that Fa-hian, another well-known Chinese pilgrim, whose 
visit to India preceded that of Hiuen Tsiang by more than two centuries, had 
also been in the kingdom of Agni about ad. 400.<* Even in his time Buddhism 
was thriving there, as according to his testimony ‘ there were four thousand 
mcmks, students of thq ICnaySna, in the territory.’*** All this indicates that 
the law of the Buddha had reached there long previously, resulting in a free 
intercourse between the people of India and those of that country. There is 
thus nothing against the supposition that the pious donor of the dharmackakra- 
dhvaja at IXiafiakada had originally hailed from that far off northern regiim, 

One word more. It is said that it was Hiuen Tsiang who first employed 
the tom ‘0-ki-m and that it was an attempt on his part at Sanskritising the 
indigoious name of the kingdom. Pa-hien referred to it under the name of 
Wu-i or Wu-ki. Another name, given by Chinese historians, of the same is 
Yenk’i, which is supposed to be identical with Yangki. Ymgki is a Tttridsh 
word for ‘ fire ’.** If the present surmise is correct, the donor of die marUe 
pillar would be the first to give the Turkish name an Indian garb. 


6. It goes without saying that the word aga in the origituil has been taken here 
to be a oorrapt form of agm. Ccanpare Panjibi ag or agg and Hindustirii dg. For 
the rest, the derivative form is analogous to ardmaka, meaning ‘ gardener ’ adiich has 
been equated with Sanskrit Srimika, H. Liiders, A List of Brahm Inscriptiom, 
No. 756, and p. 214 under Mtnika. 

7. S. Bods, Si~yu-ki (Buddhist Records of the Western World), Vo). I, p. 17, 
and footnote 52, also p. xix of the Introduction to the same. 

8. Ibid., p. 18. 

9. Ibid., Introduction pp. xl-zii. 

IOl Sir Aurd Stein, Serindia, Vol. Ill, p. 1181. Legge, TravtU of Fa-kitn, 
pp. 14ff. 

II. T. Wattos, On Ytum Chtotmg's Travoh ht India, Vol. I, p^ 46. For yet 
iHHtber wfcren e e to this pilgrim’s visit to the kingdoin of Agni, see also ibU., Vei. II, 
p^SSl. 
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Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, Deputy Director General of Archaeoiqgy in India.. ■ 
who kindly went through the article while still unpubh'shed, has made a very 
happy suggestion concerning the explanation of the term Agalokaka. He 
equates it with the Mgalaukika of the BTahmSi}4opuTat^, whidi according to 

Mr. N. L. Dey, was ‘the country of the Ahgalaukikas, situated below 

the junction of the Hydaspes and Akesines If this view is correct, the 
donor of the Dhaihakada pillar belonged to the AAgalaukika tribe and hailed 
from the Panjab. 


12. Nundo Lai Dey, The Geogrepkical Dkliemny of Amaont end Mediteat 
India, p. 8. 


LOKACARYA OF THE SIU-SAMPRADAYA 

By 

ROMA CHAUDHURI, M.A., d. phil. (Oxon.) 

PiUai Lokicarya was the son of Vanjaka Tiru-Vithi Pillai, son of Nam- 
BiOai* He flourished in the 13th century a.d. and was the founder of the 
Tengalai or Southern School. 

Lokacarya is the author of eij^teen Rahasyas or Tamil treatises on the 
Vi4i9tSdvaita School, viz. (1) Mumuk$u-paidi. (2) Prameya-4ekhara, (3) 
Navaratna-mi^, (4) Tani-praiqava, (7) Yavacchikappada, (8) Dvaya, (9) 
Arthapaficaka, (10) Sgra-saiqigraha, (11) I^randa-padi, (12) Stf-varana- 
bhil$ai)a. (13) SaipSra-samrajyam, (14) iSriyah-pati-pacB, (15) Carama, (16) 
ArcitSdi, (17) Nava-vidha-saipbandha and (18) Tattva-kkhara. 

Of these Artha-psdicaka, Tattva-traya and Tattva-Sekhara are the chief, 
all of which have been rendered into Sanskrit. 

The Artha-paiteaka is a theological treatise, concerned with explaining 
and expounding the main points of the Vaisoava theology. 

The Tattva-traya is a philosophical work, composed on the model of 
Yamunaoarya’s “ Siddhi-traya.” It deals with the three tenets of the Vlriati- 
dvaita School, viz., the cit or the individual soul, the acit or matter, and I6vara 
or the Supreme Soul. Although this work can boast of no originality of 
thought, yet its special merit lies in its succinct, yet very lucid and charming 
way of expression, entirely free from polemical arguments etc. The views of 
other schools have been refuted of course, but very briefly and simidy. It is 
specially suitable for those who want to be acquainted with the fundamental 
ideas' of the ViliQtfldvaita SdKX>l without entering into any logical wr ang l ing s. 

The Tattva-4ekhara, too, is a philosophical work of equal simplicity and 
lucidity. It consists of four prakarapas or chapters. The first and the second 
deal with the supremacy of Vippu, the third deals with the nature of the indivi- 
dual soul, and tlie fourth with the supreme end of man. In the b^iinning of 
the first chapter, tattva-jfiana or knowledge of truth is defined as the knowledge 
viz. that recourse to the Lord’s feet is the only means to salvation. And sudi 
a tattva-jfiSna is attainaUe from the Vedas, the Smrtis and the nuflpas. 'The 
lord is, as usual, NStfiyapa. He is the cause of the world. He is the object 
to be worshipped fay those who are desirous of emancipation. He is the giver 
ofsalyarion. For all tiiese three reasons. He is the Highest Being (para). The 
first chapter estdflishes the first reason, viz. the causality of the lord, and 
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rejects the casuality of other Deities, sudi as Siva and Hiraqiyagarbha. Ndra- 
yaoa alone is the uncaused first cause, not subject to transmigratory existence 
or karma. 

The seccmd chapter esttddishes the remaining two reasons, viz., that the 
Lord is the object to be worshipped and the giver of salvation, and not i^va 
or any one else. 

The third chapter begins with the most important characteristic of the 
individual soul, viz., its absolute d^)endenoe on the Lord in every respect 
This is emphasised again in the fourth chapter as well, it bang the main 
pivot <Mi which Ldcac&rya bases his theory of salvation. The individual . soul 
is, further, different from the body, the sense<>rgans, the mind, the vital- 
breath and buddhi, sdf-illununating, of the form of Miss, the substratum of 
knowledge and bliss, eternal, afannic, pure, and an attribute of the Lord. 

The body is not the soul, otherwise the facts of recognition and memory 
canilot be consistently explained. The body chan^ day by day, the body 
which (M)e possesses during childhood is not exactly idaitical with the body 
which he has during youth. Hence unless there be a constant principle in the 
midst of all changes, the experiences of the past cannot be recalled or recog- 
nised. This conclusively proves that the soul is something different from the 
body. Further, the body is a whole of many parts or limbs. Now, if each of 
these limbs be endowed with consciousness, i.e. be the soul, then there will be 
many souls within the same body, and there will be no comprehensive sense 
of egoity (mamatva). If again, only one among the limbs be the soul, then 
the experience of pleasure and pain on the entire body becomes inexplicable ; 
furtho- on this view, on the removal of that particular limb, the entire body 
too should become unconscious — ^which, however, is never found. Hence the 
body is not the soul. 

The external sense-organs, too, cannot be the soul. In that case, one 
particular sense-organ must be able to gra^ everything, the eye «.g. to taste, 
smdl and touch— which is an evident absurdity. Similarly, a man who has 
become blind must cease to have any other sensation. Thus, no otemal sense- 
organ can be the soul. 

The internal organ or mind too cannot be the soul. Otherwise^ there 
must be knowledge ci everything at all times. Attention, inattention, memory 
etc. are explicable only if the antabkarapa be taken to be som^ing different 
from the soul itsdf. 

Similariy, the vital-breath is not the soul. Knowledge, which is not last- 
ing, is not the Soul the constant principle. 

Nor is conscious ne ss, pure subject-objectless consckxianess, the soul. Here 
LolScSiya gives very Ixief and easily intelligible summattes of Rfindmija’s 
eiitidsms of Saipkara’s theories, as contained in the ftl-bld^ sudi as. 
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jfiatrtva, or the attribute of being a knower, belongs to the soul itadf md not 
to mere ahatpliSra, this latter being but a non-sentient something. Nor call 
it be said that J&itrtva results from the reflection of consciousness on ahiiiii* 
kira, for. consciousness itself being (according to the opponents) devoid of 
Jfiatrtva, can by no means impart it to another. Nor can it be said that just 
as the face which is manifested by the mirror inheres in the mirror, so cons- 
ciousness whidi is manifested by antahkarana inheres in the latter— for to say 
that the self-luminous consciousness is manifested by the non-sentient consci- 
ousness is Just as absurd as to say that the sun is manifested by the burnt coaL> 

In the same manner, LokScarya gives a short and easy summary of RSndi- 
nuja’s contentions in his Sti-bhisya viz. that the “ I ” (ahamartha) persists 
even during deep sleep and salvation. Thus, the souh is different from the 
body and the rest, and is a knower or Jhata. 

Knowledge is, by natufe, bliss. Hence to say that the soul is possessed 
of knowledge is to say that it is possessed of bliss. In ordinary life, of course, 
it is found that smne kinds of knowledge do not lead to bliss, such as the 
KiMwledge of rejectible objects like poison, bricks etc. But these are due to 
the connection of the soul with adventitious circumstances, such as, body, 
karmas, %oity, — but really all knowledge is nothing but bliss. 

There is a plurality of souls, but the mutual differences among these souls 
are not due to Upfldhis or limiting adjuncts, as held by Saipkara, but are real 
and ever-lasting. 

In the fourth and the last chapter Lokadlrya expounds his theory of salva- 
tion and the means to salvaticm. This is the most important chapter in the 
whcde bocdc, inasmuch as it brings out the main point of difference between 
LdfiScSrya and Riminuja, the Founder of the school. 

According to LokScarya, the highest end of man or salvation is kahpkarya 
or absolute servitude to the Lord. First, there is the full manifestation of the 
real nature of the individual soul itself ; then the real nature of the Lord is 
directly intuited ; this leads to an intense love for the Lord ; and Ihis, finally, 
gives rise to kaiipkarya or absdute servitude to the Lord, whidh is salvation 
itself. 

Thus this servitude is neither blind and automatic, nor super-imposed and 
oUigatory,— but is direct, intelligent, self-imposed and absdutely qxmtaneous. 
The individual soul does not Mindly submit and dedicate itsdf to the Lord. 
But it first realises its own real nature, its own utter insignificanoe and defecte, 
as wdl as the supreme purity and majesty of the Lord ; then thereby, come* 
to feel an iidense love (pdti) for Him ; titen alone, it qxxitaneoudy and 
lovinidY dedicates itsdf to an eternal servitude of the Lord. In this way» 
Kaimkarya is based on direct knowledge (aimMiava-janita) and intense love 
(prfti-kflrka). Hence sudi a servitade, instead of being a source of pain as 
ordinary servitude is, is the cause of highest Mna. As long as die soids are 
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in bondage, they fail to realise this Uiss involved in servitude and engage 
themselves in other pursuits in vain searches for real happiness. But when 
they, at last, come to realise it, they become free, enjoying eternal bliss in the 
service of the Lord alone. Thus, servitude to the Lord is Miss, freedom, salva- 
tion. 

The Carvaka view, Lokacarya points out, that salvation means the un- 
hampered enjoyment of earthly objects is not correct, since the soul being dif- 
ferent from the body, mere i^ysical pleasures cannot lead to the highest goal 
of men. 

Nor can it be said that Kaivalya or mere realisation of one’s own self is 
salvation, for the individual soul being essentially dependent on the Lord, it 
cannot abide by itself without serving its Master. 

The annihilation of the self is not salvation, as held by the Buddhists, 
for the self is eternal. 

The destruction of the attributes of the self-substance, such as knowledge 
etc., too cannot be salvation, the self being eternally possessed of knowledge. 
Nor is salvation a mere negative state of absence of pain, but is a positive 
state of eternal happiness. 

The Saipkarite view that salvation consists in the cessation of avidya too 
is equally untenable. According to this school Brahman, being absolutely 
nirvisesa, possesses no bliss. H^oe if salvation be nothing but an identity 
with Brahman, then salvation can by no means be said to be a state of 
supreme bliss. 

The view of Bh^skara that salvation means removal of the Upadhis too 
is open to the very same objection. If salvation be said to be the full mani- 
festation of the so-long hidden bliss, then the question is : Whose bliss is 
tlris ? It cannot be the manifestation of the bliss of the individual soul itself, 
for. the individual soul has no existence during salvation according to this view. 
Nor can it be the manifestation of the bliss of the supreme soul, no obscuration 
of the supreme soul’s bliss being ever possible. If it be hdd that such an obs- 
mration is possible in the region connected with Upadhi, the Lord must cease 
to be omniscient. 

Finally, the doctrine of salvation as held by the advocates of natural 
diflerenoe-non-difference too is equally unreasonable (Yadavaprakafo). The 
freed soul being different from the soul in bondage, the former cannot be 
subject to the miKries of the latter ; the Lord being non-different from the 
individual soul, the former will be subject to the miseries ot the latter and 
will, here, remove them Himself by His own (Miinipotence ; as such individual 
souls themselves will have not to exert themselves at all for salvatkm and 
Ovation will become automatic and universal. 

Hence the true view is that salvation is the entirely ^xmtaneous and 
blissful servitude to the Lord. 
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What is the means to the attainment of sudi a salvation ? Aoooiding to 
LofcScirya, the means to salvation is pri^tti leading to bhakti. Ptapatti.; 
otherwise called nyasa, 4araoagati etc., means resorting to the Lord and 8ur> 
lendoing one’s self completely to His mercy, and men of all castes are entitled 
to it. It consists in not transgressing the commands of the Lord and dating 
erne’s self to what is commanded by him ; in trying to grasp the Lord’s omni- 
potence ; in earnestly longing for Him alone day and night ; and, finally, in 
having a full-fledged knowledge of His strict impartiality. The knowledge that 
the Lord is omnipotent, and as such capable of favouring any and every (me, 
yet being impartial, does not do so at random, but favours only those who 
have resorted to Him alone, — naturally leads one to such a prapatti. 

Prapatti leads to the destructiem of even Pidrabdha-karmas, and those 
who have resorted to it become free at once, — though throu^ the wish of the 
Lord, some such freed souls continue their earthly existence for the good of the 
world. Thus LokSefirya admits the doctrine of Jivan-mukti, not supported 
by Ramanuja and other Vaisijava teachers. 

Prapatti brings about salvation not separately by itself, but by generating 
Uiakti. Bhakti means continuous dhyfina or meditation. Such a meditation 
is nothing but a direct vision of the Lord (pratyak$a-samanak3ra). By a 
proper and disinterested performance of one’s duties in life, the daily fnitya) 
and occasional (naimittika) duties, and by the practice of tramiuillity, sdf- 
control etc., the merits and demerits, i.e. all karmas, are destroyed, thereby 
obstructions in the form of rajas and tamas are removed, and thereby alone 
the full and successful practice of dhyana becomes possible. In this way, 
meditation comprises all ethical virtues. 

Neither pure knowledge by itself, nor actions by themselves, nor a combi- 
nation of knowledge and action can lead to salvation. 

Lokacarya ends his work by pointing out again that salvation is nothing 
but kaitpkarya and the means thereto is nothing but prapatti, this latter know- 
ledge being the only true knowledge or tattva-jfifina. 

According to him, of the two ingredients of salvation, prapatti and bhakti, 
the former is by far the mcne important one. 

And herein lies the chief difference between Ramanuja and UdefieSrya. 
AwwHing to RSmfinuja, too, the individual soul is ever subordinate to the 
Lord, in bondage as in release. But he never en^haases kahnkarya or absolute 
servitude to the Lord to such an extent as LokSeSrya does. What Rfimfinuja 
cmifliasiaes is not servitude to the Lord (kaitpkarya), but fdknvship with 
Him (sSyujya); not the realisation of one’s own insignificance, but the realisa- 
tion <rf one’s own real greatness and perfection. Thus according to RSmSiiuja, 
as a part aitd adjective of Brahman, the Great, the individual soul too 'is great, 
apd adien it becooMS fiee, it tetdises itself as great, good and pureysiiniiar 
even to the Great God Himadf, and not as a mere worthless and'insigni- 
13 
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iicaiit creature, incapable of claiming any intimate fellowship with the Lord, 
as held by LokSdrya. 

Similarly, although Ramanuja admits prapatti, he is reluctant to give it' 
so great an importance as LohScarya does. According to Ramanuja, active 
and intelligent devotion, and not mere passive self-surrender, is the means to 
salvation. But according to Lokacarya, though knowledge, action and devo- 
tion all play a part, prapatti is by far the most important means.* 


*(1) Tattva-niipaya, pp. 7ff. vide Panca-rahasyam. (2) Tattva-4ekhara pp. 1-2. 
(3) Op. dt. p. 1. (4) Tattva-prad;^, p. 2. (5) Op. dt. pp. 3ff. (6) Op. dt. 
pp. 13 ff. (7) Op. dt. p. 21 ff. (8) Tattva-kkhara, p. 37. (9) Op. dt. p. 53. 
(10) Taltva-Sekhara, pp. 37-40. (11) Op. dt. pp. 41ff. (12) Tattva-sdchaia,. 

pp. 42 ff. vide Sri-Uiasya 1. I. 1. (13) “Tasmat Jfi3nasya inandatvam eva 
avaUdvam ” op. dt. p. SO. ‘ Evaipbhuta-jfianavattvam itmano nanditatvam.” (14) 
Tattva'4ekhara, pp. 51-52. (15) Op. dt. p. 56. “Tasm&n nirdosa-niratiteya-nanda- 
svarilpe-paraiiiatma-kaiipkarya eva moksab” vide aim p. 55 and pp. 60-61. (16) 
Tattva-dddiam, p. 54. " Svar&dbhirbhava-pOrval^ nitya-nirdaea-nia-tima- 

nandakam, SB-vibhfitika-samasta-kalyina-guo&tinaka-paiainitma-yitiiitmyanubhava- 
janit»-pdti-)dhita4caiipkaryain.’’ vide also p. 60. (17) Tattva-deMuia, pp. 55, 60. 
(18) Op. dt. pp. 54-55. (19) Tattva-dddiaia, pp. 55-56. (20) Tattva-Sddaia, 
pp. 64-66. (21) Tattva-Sekfaaia, p. 65. (22) Tattva-Seldiara, p. 67. (23) Tattva- 

4dduM pp. 67-68. (24) Op. dt. p. 70. (25) Op. dt. p. 66. (26) Vide Gail^ 
tray*. 


A DISSERTATION ON THE IDENTITY OF THE AUTHOR 
OF THE DHVANY^KA 
By 

Dr. SATKARI MOOKERJEE. M.A.. ph.i>. 

Head of the Department of Sanskrit, University of Calcutta. 

The DhvanySloka of Anandavardhana, who was a oontemporary of 
Avantivarman of Kashmir (855-883 a.c), is an epoch-making work, which 
aeated a revolution in the history of Alaipk&ra literature. This date and the 
chronological status of the work are confirmed by other internal and odlateial 
evidoice. But a doubt has been raised about the identity of the authorship 
of the work, which consists of two parts, KBrikSs (original verses) and Vftti 
(the prose elucidation). MM. P. V. Kane fPllowing the clue given in the 
preface of the Nimayasagar Press Edition raised in his History of AUnnkUrtt 
Literature the problem of the separate identity of the authors of the works. 
He collected all the relevant data, internal and external, which tend to create 
a presumption in favour of the separate identity of the two. While MM. 
Kane tentatively suggests his view, which is based upon certain observations 
of Abhinavagupta, the commentator of the Dhvmydloko, later writers are 
more dogmatic in thdr tcme. Dr. S. K. De is cat^rically positive tliat the 
KSrikS portion is the work of a predecessor, which was expounded by Ananda- 
vardhana. The data, on which the theory is based, are however the same as 
adduced by MM. Kane, but the dilTerenoe in tone ammg the later writers 
is worthy of remark. It seems that the belief in the separate identity of the 
author of the KSrikS from that of the Vrtti has become traditional. It is re- 
markable that this recent traditi<m is founded upon certain remarks of Abhi- 
navagupta, which are by no means free from doubt as regards their implica- 
tion, and is in direct conflict with the traditim among Sanskrit writers, both 
predecessors and successors of Abhinavagupta, who have emphatically asserted 
the identity of the authors of the original and the commentary. I have given 
a dose and prolonged thought to the data, from which the theory of separate 
authorship is derived, and also to the other data, which seem to have escaped 
these writers ; and my conviction of the numerical identity of the author of 
the KSrikS with that of the Vrtti has deepowd by every fredi consideration. 

I do not think the question to be a closed one and I propose to record the 
results of my reflecti<»n which may serve to stress the need of re-consideration 
mid re-assessment of the problem with all its relevant issues. 

The doubt about tfie dual authordiip arises from the differentiation of 
the author of die' KSrikS from that of the Vrtti by Abhinavagupta in his 
commentary, Loemg, on ffie DkvmyiSoka. MM Kane has quoted pro- 
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tody from Abhinavagupta the passages which distioguidi between the author 
of the KSrika and the author of the Vrtti in his woric, and I will content my* 
adf with the condderation of those passages, which seem to presuppose the 
numerical difference of the authors and will ignore those which seem to mato. 
a formal distinction. At the very outset I want to make it clear that the 
mere distinction of the author of an original work, be it Sutra or KSrika, 
from the author of the Yrtti is not necessarily personal, but a formal distinc- 
tion, which is seen to be observed even when the same person is known to 
have composed both. The works, whether the products of the same or 
different authors, are different not only numerically but in kind. It is 
usually the case that the two species of works are the products of different 
persmis. Whether they are products of different or same writers, it makes 
no difference to the nature and status of the works and their mutual relation- 
ship. The Vrtti is only a commentary and as such is intended to. explain 
what is succinctly or implicitly stated in the original. The original and the 
^oss are two different species of work and their r6ie and status are also 
different. The rdle of the commentary is to explain what is implicitly, con- 
tained in the original and it is an offence against the rules of exegesis to intro- 
duce matters foreign to the original. The offence is technically called utsStra- 
vySkhySnx The offence of utsutravyakhyana is unpardtmaUe on the part of 
a commentator and deprives him of all claim to audience. Patafijali, the 
author of the Mahabhofya cat^orically asserts that what is stated in excess 
or in supersesrion of the original must be given short shrfft.^ NSgeSa quotes 
in support the dictum of Kumarila “ whatever is in the Vrtti and also in the 
VSrtika must be (shown to be implicitly omtained) in the Siitras.” The diffi- 
culty raised in the PaScapadikS and in the Vivarava r^rding the introduc- 
tory of Saiikai3<Srya to his conunentary on the BrahmasiUra, wherein the 
theory of adhySsa is discussed, that it is utsutra and so ultra vires and the 
answer to the objection that it is implied and warranted by the wording of the 
sfitra 1.1.1 . are thus seen to be based upon the rules of exegesis and not an 
uncalled for scholastic ingenuity.* Even the bhSsya, which is entitled to cer- 
tain privil^es, e.g. to explain its own statements, cannot introduce matter 
which is not rdevant to the original. Thus the status of the commentary is 
subordinate to that of the original. The difference of the nature and status 
the two species of composition imposes a corresponding difference upon the 
authors of the two works. And even when Uie same person happens to be 
the autiKM' of both the original and the commentary, the functional and ofBdal 
difference must not be allowed to be slurred over or oUiterated because of the 


1. VO hy utsOtam kathayen nS'do gffiyeta MAH., p. 24 (Ben. ed.) PaspaSi d. 
cUnmOlakam eva pathyate "s&tresveva hi tat sarvaqiyBdvfttauyaoca viitike.” 
MBH. PU. 

2. Wde PulleapidikMma^a, S. V„ Adhyasabkifya (B.S.I.I.I. tac 
na sOUSithakaBm apt prathMayati, ato na vyUdiyiriSihaitt. 
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peraxial identity. The autluM: of the Vrtti, even when he haniens to be iden- 
tical with the author of the <Higinai, must give himsdf out as a different 
person and refer to the original author in the third person. Further he must 
not outstrip the jurisdiction of his rdle as a commentator, viz, to explain only 
what is implicit in the original and not to introduce matter, which is not 
implied or presupposed by the same. Piddity to the original and obser- 
vance of the limit imposed by it are absolutely de rigueur. 

In corroboration of our position we refer to the KdvySlmk&rasStTa and 
Vitti of Vamana, who expressly states that he is the author of the original 
and the gloss as well, to the KSvyaprakSSa, the SahUyadaipafO, the BhStd- 
paricckeda—cum — SiddhantamuktavaU, the RasagaAgadhara and others in 
all of which the original and the gloss are written by the same person. These 
works are known to be the compositions of single authm-s. But the personal 
identity of the authors does not make any difference to the formal procedure. 
If we were not aware of the identity of the person of the authors externally 
and a priori, we could not deduce this identity from any reference, veiled or 
explicit, embodied in the Vrtti. If the author of the Vrtti, even when he is the 
author of the original text, were to let fall any hint that he is the author of 
the original text, he would be condemned of bad craftsmanship. As a matter 
of fact authors, when they happen to be the same person, have not been suffi- 
ciently on their guard in their observance of this rule, but the commentators 
have taken pains to point out that the author qua commentator only makes 
explicit what is implicitly intended by the author of the original text. Thus 
even when new matters are introduced in the Vrtti and the original text presup- 
poses what is stated in the gloss, the commoitator of the gloss takes pains to 
justify this ill^timate cross reference on the ground that the gloss, or for tliat 
matter, its author only states what is implied by the original text or its 
author. This is the rule of the game and it is not permissible to overstep or 
transgress it even when the original text and the gloss are the handiwork of 
one and the same person. It is therefore a necessity of form that the author 
of the gloss, even when he is the author of the original, should refer to the 
latter as a different person and should always cmnply with the subordinate 
rdle that the function of a commentator imposes upon him. The most out- 
standing and definitive proof of our contention is furnished in the PremSifa- 
nAmahsa, a work ccmsisting of sStra and vrtti written by Hemacandra of the 
12th century. Hemacandra in the rdle of the commentator behaves as an 
entirely differoit persmi from the author of the original siitras, whom he refers 
to as the sHtrakSra and AeSrya. Had Hemacandra not written at the outset 
(d his commentary that he comments on his own siipas, a modem scholar 
would' have naturally declared the commentator to be a different person. 
Hemacandra sometimes gives alternative ecplanations as befits a opmnM- 
tator. It is interesting that Hemacandra observes that the partide ‘atha’ 
m the first aphorism proves that the author is identical with that of other 
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works &abddSmddsanSdibHT asya ekakertTkatvam aha P.M. p. 2) . 

All this proves that the distinction of the original autiun* front the conunen- 
tator is purely formal and has no bearing on the question of numerical identity. 

It is necessary that this etiquette of form should be borne in mind with a 
view to the adjudication of the evidence of separate identity that is furnished 
by a commentator, vdio is a third person, of the whole work, sudi as is done 
by Abhinavagupta. We should not let ourselves be carried away by the 
dpferentiation by a commentator of the authors of the text and the gloss to 
the conclusion that his differentiation necessarily refers to personal identity. 
The differoitiation of the authors is necessitated by the qualitative difference 
of the two compoations and there is no departure permissible from this proce- 
dure even when the author of both is an identical person. As we have made 
it clear, the author of the gloss must keep his personal identity in the back- 
ground and make believe that he is a faithful expositor of the text, written 
by a person who is functionally distinct from and in status superior to the 
former. The numerical difference or identity of the authors can be gathered 
only from extra-textual evidence, e.g. the statement of the commentators or of 
other writers. All internal evidence, embodied either in the original text or in 
the gloss, purporting or alluding to personal identity will be regarded as an 
offence against the rule of the game. The solicitude of a sympathetic com- 
mentator for interpretation of all this evidence as consistent with the numeri- 
cal and functional difference of the authors becomes intelligible in the light of 
the findings recorded here. ’ 

It is a matter of historical truth that so far as Indian tradition is con- 
cerned there is perfect unanimity among writers on Sanskrit Poetics beginning 
with Mahimabhatta and down to the latest writers that the author of the 
Karikd and that of the Vrtti are a self-identical person. Mahimabhatta wrote 
the Vyaktiviveka, a product of extraordinary learning and ingenuity, with 
the express purpose of refuting the position of Anandavardhana. He has 
criticised Abhinavagupta’s exposition also. MM. Kane asserts that he was 
a contemporary of Abhinavagupta. Mahimabhatta refers to the author of 
the Karikd and of the Vjtti as Dhvamkdra without distinction and expressly 
states that the author himself explains the text in the Vrtti.* So also has 
Ksemendra referred to these texts as the compositicm of Anandavardhana, the 
acknowledged writer of the gloss. Kuntaka, the author of the Vakroktifivita, 
a reactionary work written for the confutation of the DhvanySloka, has been 
shown by MM. Kane to refer to Anandavardhana as the author of the entire 


3. VUt the Vrttis of Wfmana, Manunatdbhattai VMvanStha Kavii^ja, VMva- 
nltha NySyapoliciiuuia, the authors re^rectively of tte KipyiMkSrasiUravTtti, the 
KtvyapnMSa, the SSkUyadarpaaa and the BhSr^atkcheda together idth the 
NyiytaUdkiHtamMktdMA. 

4. Aitho vicyavifeia iU s va yam vivrtatvic ca. W. p. 82 Benares edition. 
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text, the KSrikS and the Vrtti included. These witers belong to Kashmir, 
the home-land of Anandavaidhana, and Kuntaka was the predecessor of 
Abhinavagupta. It is hig^y in^>robable that these writers, who are pre- 
eminently noted for their acumen and accuracy and who are the compatriots of 
our author and were s^arated by a short interval from the latter, should all 
be guilty of recording a wrong tradition. Raja4ekhara, who was the predeces- 
sor of Abhinavagupta, also refers to Anandavardhana as the promulgator of 
the Dhvani theory. We shall give reasons to show that the author of the 
Candrika, the earlier commentary on the Dkvmyaloka, which has been 
severely criticised by Abhinavagupta and mentioned by Mahimabhatta< was 
also of the (^iniem that the two works, the Kdrika and the Vrtti, were the 
product of the same author. Later writers, e.g. Hemacandra, who fkMirished 
in the 12th century, and every other subsequent and precedent writer on 
Alamkara have all regarded Anandavardhana as the author of the entire work. 
•Ml these facts have been mentioned by MM. Kand, who leaves little room 
for originality to his successors in the matter of external evidence. My pur- 
pose in stating these data is only to show the unbroken continuity of the 
tradition regarding the numerical identity of the authors of the Kdrika and 
the Vrtti. I only differ from MM. Kane and his successors with r^rd 
to the interpretation of the internal evidoice. It is not mentioned by MM. 
Kane that Kuntaka has been alluded to by Abhinavagupta. 

Mr. Sovani seems to go too far when he prefunds that Sakfdaya was 
the name of the author of the original text, (xi which Anandavardhana com- 
ments. To be fair to MM. Kane it must be stated that he has hesitated 
to accept this hypothesis as an indubitable fact. It is not necessary for me 
to labour the point further as the term is used as an attributive frequently 
by Anandavardhana. The statement of the Karikd 1.1, "the nature of 
Dkvmi will be elucidated for the delectation of the Sakfdaya (a man of taste 
and critical outlook)" ” should be deemed sufficient to demonstrate the extreme 
improbability of the theory propounded by Mr. Sovani. The designation of 
the author of the Kaxika and of the Vrtti indiscriminately as sakfdaya by 
Pratiharendurdja takes away all the point fttxn Mr. Sovani’s argument. The 
frequent use of the term as a descriptive appdiation by Anandavardhana him- 
self should be deemed a final clincher.^ 

We now propose to examine the remarks of Abhinavagupta, whidi tx- 
inessly distinguidi between the author of the KarikS and the author of the 
VjtH, on which the theory of s^arate authorship is founded. We must be 
on our guard against the too natural mistake of confounding formal distinc- 
tion with numerical difference in the light of what has been set forth by us 
at the outs^ 

5. bifimah sahidayamsnSlgMitaye tatsvarupam, 1%. 1.1. 

A aahidayahfdayahttdi. . . alao m ca svaaamaySntabpitinah aahpiayln hStpR 
ch parikahva Op. dt., p. 7. 
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In the first chapter the classification of Dhvani into avivakfitavdcya and 
vivakfitSnyaparavacya has been given in the VrUi and not in the KSrika, In 
the first Karikd of the seccmd chapter the first type is sub^vided into two 
kinds. Apart from the observations of Abhinavagupta, it would appear that 
this KSrika presupposes the classification of Dhvmti given in the VrtH in the 
first chapter and the natural deducticHi from this aoss reference would be that 
the author of the KSrika is identical with that of the Vjtli- In other words, 
the author does not discriminate between the Vrtti and the KSrika. This 
is certainly the case, as otherwise the abrupt division of aoivak$itavScya in 
the Kfirikfi II.l, of which absolutely no mention has been made before by the 
author of the KSrika, would be an unintelligible procedure. And if we scan 
the prefatory remarks of Anandavardhana at the outset of the second chapter, 
it would be apparent that he too does not distinguish between the KSrika and 
the Vrtti, and r^ards the division proposed as only a continuation of the t(^ic 
broached in the Vjtti in Chapter I., “now dhvani has been shown to be of two 
lands, avivakfitavScya and vivakfitanyaparavacya. Of these, it is stated as 
follows for the elucidation of the division of avivakfitavacya” (Vrtti). “ Avi- 
vakfitavacya is of two kinds according as its expressed sense (vacya) is in- 
cluded in another (wider) sense or absolutely surrendered” (Dh. II.l). 
Though this is the natural procedure for an identical person to make such 
cross reference, it cannot be regarded as legitimate owing to the technical 
difference between the KSrika and the Vrtti, the implication and consequences 
of which have been fully explained by us before. Accordingly Abhinavagupta, 
as the commentator, steps forward to justify this abnormal breach of the eti- 
quette of ex^^s by an ingenious device. In connection with the classifica- 
tion given in the Vrtti in the first chapter Abhinavagupta observes that the 
author of the Vytti propounds this classification in pursuance of the implicit 
reference which will be made to it in the second chapter. In commenting on 
the Vrtti “ dhvani has been ^own to be of two kinds etc.” Abhinavagupta 
supplies the necessary corrective “ by me in the capacity of VrttikSra — that 
is the import. This has however not been stated in disregard of the original 
text (ttts&tra) but in pursuance of the intention of the KSrikSkSro. The 
twofold classification of dhvani (shown in the Vrtti) is endorsed by the KSri- 
kSkSro also inasmuch as the sub-divisicm of the first variety (given in the 
Karika II.l) contains an implicit reference to the fmmer classification and 
ther^y aims at showing its distinction from the second variety.” ^ 

Unfortunately both MM. Durgaprasad Dvivedi, the editor of die 
N. S. P. edition and MM. Kane alike failed to pay proper attention 


7. mayft vrttMreqa sate’ti bhavah- Nacaitan mayo’ts&tram uktam, apt tu 
IdBiildUiiilbhipiSycue’ty aha — , (Dh., p. 165, Benares ^tkm). Tatra pratha- 
moddyote v]tUkaiena pralS&teh (tasya) avivakritavicyiisyB vab inabhedas tat- 

pntipfidaiAye'dam ucyate bhavatl mfilato d^dbhedatvaip KSriiskSrasyg’iri sam- 

matam eve^ bhivab. Op. dt, p. 166. 
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to the dauee ‘ by me m capacity of VjtHkara,' {mayi VTttikirpta satS), 
The particle ‘seta’ would be redundant, unless the functional difference in 
spite of the personal identity were alluded to by Abhinavagupta. Again, the 
absence of refutation in the Karika of the position that dkvani is indefi- 
nable and the ocpress refutation of the same in the Vjtti would seem to 
be an introductimi of a topic unintended by the Karihakara. Abhinavagupta 
justifies the Vjttikara on the ground that he only makes explicit what is im- 
plied by the Karikakara. A prima facie reading of the text would rather 
give out the impression that the same person being the author of KSrika and 
the Vrtti, he does not mind to state in the original verse what he will state in 
the gloss. But this would involve the offence of the confusion of personal 
identity with functional identity, which, as we have shown, is an unpardon- 
able breach of form. Abhinavagupta’s observation serves to eliminate this 
confusion. Of course the comment of Abhinavagupta is not easily justifiable 
without the presupposition of personal identity. The real crux of the pro- 
blem however is found in the beginning of Chapter III. The observation 
of Abhinavagupta hereunder seems to make him plainly assert his faith in the 
numerical difference of the author of the Karika from that of the VtUL But 
let us dispassionately and critically examine the VrUi and the comment of 
Abhinavagupta and see whether the postulation of more than functional and 
official difference is necessary here also. 

The Vjttikara introduces the third chapter by the remark that ‘ dhvam ' 
has bem fully expounded with all its divisions on the basis of suggested mean- 
ing (vyangya) ; now it is being expounded again in so far as it is based upon 
the suggestive form (vyaHjaka) Abhinavagupta explains the text of 
Anandavardhana in a far-fetched way and makes severe animadversions upon 
the previous commentator, whose interpretation however is more satisfactory 
and logically more consistent than what is offered by the former. In the third 
chapter the division of dhvani is made (m the basis of verbal forms which are 
endusively vehicles of suggestion and can never become from the nature of 
the case objects of suggestion. The Candrika, which was the previous com- 
mentary and which is criticized here, explains the meaning of the expression 
‘on the basis of suggested meaning’ (vyangyamukhem) as referring to the 
divisimi of dhvam in respect of Vastu (matter of fact), dtahkara (figure! of 
qieech) and rasa (aesthetic sentiment). Abhinavagupta is impatient with 
this interpretation. He remarks, “ this threefold division has been set fmth by 
the Vjttikara and not by the K&rikakaxa. Nor is the VjttikSra setting forth 
this division here and now. So what rdevancy would be there in the state- 
ment ‘this has been drnie and this is bmg done’ in case the aufiiors ate 
different ? Nor does this interpretation square with the entire previous text, 

g, evarp vyafigyamukhwiai 'va dhvani piadarSite aaprabhede svaiflpe. punar 
vyafijakaniniilicna tat pndUlyate. Op. dt 
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since such modes as mvak^ouacya also have been demonstrated therein."* 
Abhinavagupta accordingly explains the remarks of Anmdavardkana as hav- 
ing reference to the division of dhvani as avivak^tavacya etc. 

We must confess that Abhinavagupta's oiticism of the Cmdrikd seems 
to be inspired more by petulance than r^rd to fact or logical consistency. 
In the first place, it is not a fact that the threefold classification of dhvani has 
not been shown in the Kdrika itself. In II. 2, dhvani based on the expressed 
sense is shown to be twofold according as the sequence between the expressed 
and the suggested sense is in4)erceptible or perceptiUe. In II. 3 rasadhvani 
as representative of the first type is dealt with. In II. 22 atamkdradhvani 
based on formal suggestiveness (iabdaiaktyudbhava) is discussed. In II. 23* 
25 the Vastudhvani is elaborated at length. In II. 26-31 dahkdradhvani 
based upon material significance (arthaiaktyudbhava) is treated of ratha- in 
detail. The consideration of these facts would show that Abhinavagupta is 
neither correct nor precise in his categorical assertion that the threefdd divi- 
«on of dhvttiu, has not been shown by the Karikakata. In the second place 
Abhinavagupta’s animadversion would still be unjustifiable even if it were 
true that the threefold classification of dhvani were not dealt with in the 
Karika, but in the Vrtti only. He forgets in the heat of the controversy that 
the VjtiikSra could not introduce a matter which was not intended or endorsed 
by the Karikakdra, since this would involve the fallacy of utsdtravyakhyana. 
Curiously enough Abhinavagupta himself justifies the cross reference in the 
beginning of the second chapter by this device. It is incomprehensible why 
the same principle should not hold good in the case under consideration, were 
the contention of Abhinavagupta correct. 

Another point remains to be disposed of. Let us examine the implica- 
tion of the complaint of Abhinavagupta about irrelevancy in the case of the 
difference of authors. Is the difference meant to be personal also or func- 
tional only ? The inmlication seems to be plain as follows : “ Of course the 
attribution of what has been stated and what is going to be stated to the same 
author may hold good in the present case by way of a historical accident when 
the two authors, viz. of the Karika and of the Vrtti haiHJat to be the self- 
identical person. But this would break down if the authors were numerically 
two different persons” But we have made it sufficiently clear that inespec- 
tive of the questim of numerical idoitity or difference of the authors of the 
Karikd and the Vrtti, the cross reference can be justified on the hypothesis that 
the Vrtti merely explicates what is intended by Karikd, as otherwise the diarge 
of utsdtra statement would make the position repi^nant to the canrais of exe- 
gesis. Even sui^meing that the authors were identical, transference of a state- 


9. mat avat tribhedatvaqi na Idriliikareoa kpam, vrttikiieoa tu darfitam, 
na oe’rBiiiip vrttildiD bhedsprakatanaqi karoti taitaf oe ’dam krtam 
idaqr kriyata id kartrbhede Id saqigatib. <( stf. Op. dt. 
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molt made bjr the VrtMtSra to the account of the Karikikara would still be 
absolutely indefensiUe. We have shown above that Abhinavagupta is not 
familiar with the rule On the contrary it has induced him to exi^ain the sup- 
posed reference by the VrttikSra to what Im been stated in the Vrlti as implied 
by Kmikakara on the hypothesis of identity of purpose of the authors. He 
could have (^ered this explanation in the present instance with equal propriety. 
We have shown that the whde piece of Abhinavagupta’s attack is not only un- 
founded but contrary to facts. The question of factual discrepancy apart, 
Abhinavagupta seems to have made himself appear as the supporter of a 
false cause. It requires to be stated, in view of the opinion expressed by MM. 
Kane, that even if we take Abhinavagupta’s remarks for all that the former 
means to establish, it is obvious that the author of the Candrika carmot be 
supposed to have held the two authors to be numerically different even on 
the showing of Abhinavagupta. Even if the remarks of the latter were true 
that the triple division of dhvmi was the handiwork of the vjttikara and not 
of the kdrikdkdra, the confusion im{died in the cross reference, made out by 
the author of the Candrika, would be possible only if the latter were persuaded 
of the numerical identity of the two authors. AUiinavagupta seems to be cons- 
cious of the weakness of his criticism and this leads him to advance another 
argument immediately after. 

There are one or two other instances which seem to imply the numerical 
difference of the VrttikSta frmn the kSrikakara and we prqxise to discuss them 
now. On page 135 (Dh. N. S. P. edn.) the question of the substratum of 
gmas is raised and Anandavardhana observes that the substratum has been 
set jortk in the Karika (II. 7), which he quotes in support. Abhinavagupta 
completes the sentence in his commentary “as ‘set forth' by our original 
author” (asmanmulagranthakrte 'ty art hah). The differentiation need not be 
more than formal, as we have shown that allusion to the identity of the author 
of the vrtti with that of the karikS would be a breach of form. On p. 138 
while discussing the question of lapse from the norm of propriety Ananda- 
vardhana observes that the matter ” has been dealt with subsequently.” darH- 
tarn eva ’gre). Abhinavagupta remarks that the expression “has been dealt 
with ” has for its subject the Kdrikdkdra and hence the past tense is used.^" 
MM. Kane ecplains the significance of the remarks of Abhinavagupta as 
kdlows. “ If the and were the work of the same author, he would 

have used Uw future tense in place of the past in the word udm 

referring to what was to be discussed later on ; but as the ^ 

woik of a predecessor and were actually before the I* wrote 

tfiis passage, he employB the words ( I ■"Bgret I 


la dsiiitameve'tiliaiiUadbiepe’tibh&tapnUyayah- Vaksya^ 
|te ni’nyad rswbhahgasya Uhaqain ’ itySdi. 

11. Ha.p.LIX. 
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cannot agree with MM. Kane in this interiMetatioa of the implication of the 
remarks of Abhinavagupta. The kSrtkas, being the original text on which 
the VfUi is a commentary, are certainly to be supposed to be logically, though 
not necessarily chronologically, prior to the latter. And even if the author of 
the Vrtti were identical with that of the Karika, the use of future tense with 
the implication of personal identity as made out by MM. Kane would be 
unjustifiable, since the vritihara is required to behave as a different person as 
a matter of form. The distinction need not be personal, as personal identity 
cannot be alluded to under any circumstances without infringement of etiqu^te, 
which is tabooed. 

The argument based <m the use of tense is absolutely inconclusive. MM. 
Kane’s criterion of personal identity, viz., the use of future tense, is unaccep- 
table. In fact Anandavardhana uses future tense in several places in reference 
to what is stated later on in the Korika. It cannot be contended that the 
reference is to the gloss and not to the Karika, since Abhinavagupta himself 
quotes or alludes to the Karika as the object of reference. We refer the reader 
to page 15, page 23, page 26 and page 34.^^ We do not attach imdue im- 
portance to these uses of future tense, since the allusion to personal identity 
with the author of the original will be a breach of form on the part of the 
author of the Vitti. The identification implied by future tense or first person 
is to be explained by reference to the identity of interest. The Vrltikara, 
even when he is a different person, is to identify himself intellectually with 
the author of the original text as a loyal commentator. So the use of future 
tense or of the first person is inconclusive as evidence of personal identity. 
We need not discuss the other cases of differentiation made by Abhinavagupta 
between the author of the gloss and the author of the verses since this implies 
nothing more than what the necessity of form demands. 

Let us now consider whether there are positive indications in the com- 
mentary of Abhinavagupta of the unity of authorship regarding the entire 
work. Abhinavagupta plainly asserts that the theory of dkvard, though it 
was not unknown to previous thinkers and though it continued to be orally 
discussed without break, was not treated of in works of special interest.** But 
the first systematic treatise referred to here may be considered to consist of 
the Karika portion alone and thus need not afford any clue to the unity of 
authmship. But the following consideration is decisive. Anandavar dhana 
maintains that ‘ even writers of exceptional intellectual acumen on the science 
of poetics have failed to discover the existence of dhvani. But still it will be 


12. tato'nyac dtram eve’tye agre darSayisySmab. Dh. p. 34 Abhiiiavagi 4 >ta here 
quotes the Kldldl III 42 as the place referred to. The use of the first person 
deserves more than a passing notice. Again, the pledge of the VrttikSra ‘ vicyavSca- 
kacfiratvahetavo hi tas^’figabhOtS na tu tadekaifipi eve'ti pratipi^yisyanaoatvit is 
endmaed in the KSrikS 11 4. 

13. Op. cit„ p. 31. 
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easy for men of aesthetic taste (sakrdi^a) to detect the presence of dhvaii 
in the famous poetical works such as the RSmSyaia in the lif^t of the d^t 
nition prqxnmded here.’ He concludes with a veiled personal reference, 
"May Atumda^^ (aesthetic ddight and the author Anandavardhana) find a 
secure place in the minds of the men of taste. With a view to this aid (the 
nature of dhvmi) is being promulgated.’’ Abhinavagupta observes that 
Ananda is the name of the author {granthakjt),. The promulgation of 
dhvam aims at securing a permanent footing for Anandavardhana in the hearts 
of lovers of poetry by means of the iastra (etacchastradvdref/a). Abhinava- 
gupta refers to Anandavardhana as VjltikSra and also as granthakara. It 
might be supposed that the latter appellation is only an equivalent of the 
former and as such has no reference to the entire work, consisting of kSrikd 
and VjHi. But the description of Anandavardhana as the author of tka 
iastra is significant. In another place Abhinavagupta refers to him as the 
author of our sdstra, who established that the absolute Brahman is the only 
Ultimate Reality in another work, viz., TMvidoka. The author of the 
dhvmi iastra is also the author of the Tattvaloko.^'^ We know Ananda- 
vardhana is the author of the latter work and it follmvs that it is Ananda- 
vardhana who is said by Abhinavagupta to be the author of the Dhvad- 
iSstra. 

The questicHi now naturally arises whether Anandavardhana could be des- 
cribed as the Sastrakara, if he were only the writer of the vrtti alone and the 
Karikas, which abundantly set forth the doctrine with its details, were the 
work of a different person. Barring the scholastic devices of Abhinavagupta 
who tries to make out the vrtti to be only a para^riirase and daboration of 
the Kdrika, even if we take a dispassionate view of the rdative position of the 
KarikS and the Vrtti, it must be owned that the original contribution of the 
Vrtti is almost nil. In the circumstances, is it not unthinkable that the author 
of the Vrtti should pass off as the promulgator of the dhvam school, vdiich 
the title oi iSstrakara conferred upon him by Abhinavagupta implies ? ** 

Again, in the colophon of the work, there are two verses. While ccrni- 
menting upon ‘ iti,' the first word of the first verse, Abhinavagupta observes 
that it means ‘in the light of the expoution given in the KarikS and the 
Vrtti' This indicates that Abhinavagupta takes the KSrikS and the Vrtti to 
be the work of one person.* If there be a lingering doubt, the last verse should 

14. There is double entendre on the word. 

15. Vide p. 57 and p. 533 Ben. edn. 16. Vide p. 41, p. 67 (Bom. edn.). 

* It diould be noted that the maAgcdocatava and the colophon are not integral 

parte of the text of a work. It is only these plaoea wherein the author Of a aloes 
can reveal hh identity with that of the original, SStra or KSrikS, without offending 
ffie-cuionB of easgesiai Anaodavanliana cannot be accused of the breach of fomi 
when he asserts on the odophon his authorship of the entire work, after the coiidu- 
doa of the book, because he has already aooooqilished the task of the VrttikSra and 
fa no longer in ^ arfbord hu de idle, 
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dispd it ocHnpletely. The last verse states “Anandavardhana, whose name is 
widely known, has explicitly brought out for the edification of men of taste the 
real essence of true poetry, which lay dormant^’ for all the ages in the minds 
of even men of mature intdlect” The statement that the nature of dhvani 
which is the real essence of true poetry was not discriminatingly grasped by 
previous writers and that it was for the first time devd(^)ed and systmnatised 
by Anandavardhana would become unmeaning and untrue, were the doctrine 
developed in such a systematic form by a predecessor, viz. the author oj tko 
KarikS, who is made out to be a different person by the theory of dual author* 
^p. It is further remarkable that the author of the Katiha observes (III. 
56) that the true nature of poetry was indiscriminatingly aptuehoided by 
previous writers and their failure to disentangle the same was re^nsiUe for 
the promulgation of the theory of rifts. This identical claim for originality 
by both the author of the Katiha and Anandavardhana is intdligible only if 
the two are r^rded as the same person, otherwise the daim of the latter 
would be a vain boast. Abhinavagupta observes while conunenting on the 
last verse just quoted that the author here divulges his nanne in order that 
students of poetics may feel drawn towards a study of it. People generally 
are attracted by the fame of a great author. In the first chapter also Abhi- 
navagupta has stated that Ananda is the name of the author, who gives out 
his name in order to enlist the support of the readers by creating a sense of 
regard for his great name.*^ Of course AUiinavagupta speaks of Anandavar- 
dhana as Granthakma, and this has been supposed to stand for the author of 
the Vjtti. But it is sddom found that the author of a gloss is designated as 
Cranthakara. In all the places where Abhinavagupta speaks of the Grantha- 
kara, he does not draw a distinction between the author of the Karika and the 
author of the gloss and the presunqjtion is very great to induce the belief that 
the word should be taken as standing for the author of the entire book. In 
one place we have seen that Abhinavagupta refers to the Karikakdra as asman- 
mulagranthakara. But it seems that too much capital has been made of this 
distinction. The distinction is made in order to preclude a confusion of the 
personal identity with functional identity. The Vjttikara quotes the karika 
as the place wherein the substratum of the gutfas has been set forth. Abhi- 
navagupta in conformity with the rules of exegesis supplies the proviso 'that 
is by our original author." It should be understood that the proviso is adri^ 
on behalf of the Vrltikdra and not in opposition to him. The author of the 
Vrtti should naturally quote the Kanka as the work of the original author, 
on which he comments. 

The consideration of the following statements of Atdiinavagupta himHf 
should remove all mi^ving about the identity of the author of the Kirika 
with that of the Vrtti. We have proved at the outset that Indian tradition 

17. Cf. the identity of language of the verse with that of IIU. 46. 

16. Pp. 41 to 42 and pages SEA (Bom. edn.) tt Mg (Ben. edn.) . 
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is absdutely unanimous on the fact that Anandavardhana is the author of the 
whole wo±. It is Abhinavagupta’s differentiation between the two works and 
their authors that has led scholars like the editor of the DhvanySloka and 
MM. Kane and others to the conclusion that the two authors are not only 
functionally but also numerically different. My thesis has been that the dis- 
tinction is a matter of form, lapse from which was very seriously regarded as 
an unpardonable offence. The following considerations in additirai to what 
I have given above will serve to clinch the matter under consideration. 

On p. 79 Abhinavagupta comments ‘ (He) states— the meaning of the 
Karika by means of the Vrtti.’ On p. 85 Abhinavagupta observes * Now (he) 
exi^ains the expression ‘ ekarupa ' (stated in the Karika) by means of Vrtti.’ 
On p. 102 the commentator says “With this intention (he) explicates m the 
Vrtti." On p. 104 in the commentary it is observed, “ Accordingly (he) will 
explain in the Vrtti in the twofold way,’’ and on p. 105 again “ (he) now 
explains the minor sub-divisions of Praut/kokti by means of Vrtti.” Tliese 
remarks have escaped MM. Kane and his predecessors and successors alike, 
but they deserve more than passing notice. The analysis of their import 
reveals momentous facts. Certainly Abhinavagupta could not make these 
remarks if he were absolutely convinced of the truth that Anandavardhana 
qud the author of the Vrtti was numerically different from the author of the 
KSrikd. Who is the subject of the verbs in the sentences referred to above ? 
We have put the subject “ he ’’ within brackets. But whom can ‘ he ’ refer 
to ? It cannot be supposed that ‘ he ’ here stands for the Vrttik&ra. as in that 
case the proposition will turn out to be hopdessly tautologous. It is sheer 
nonsense to say that “ the Vrttikara explains the meaning in or by means of 
the Vrtti." The Vrttikara can state anything in the Vrtti alone, which is his 
work— a fact too obvious to be stressed. So the phrases, ‘ in the Vrtti ’ or 
‘ by means of Vjtti ’ would have no sense, if the subject were meant to be the 
Vrttikdra, a different person from the author of the KarikS. These observa- 
tions of Abhinavagupta, unless they are to be reduced to dowiuigdit nonsense, 
are capable of one explanation only. Abhinavagupta takes the author of the 
Karika to be the same person with the Vrttik&fa and so observes that the 
author of the Karika himsdf explains the meaning of the words of the KSrika 
in the Vrtti. 'There is no question of confusion of personal identity and func- 
tional diveraty as the commentator is a third person. 'The Vrttikara caraiot 
be permitted to allude to his personal identity with the author of the original 
text as that would involve breach of form. But the ccanmentatcH’ can make 
any observation on the differetKe or identity of the authors of the original 
and the {^oss, as he is an outsider. 

'The differentiation by Abhinavagupta of the KdrikSUtra tiom the VrtH- 
kora in his oommentaiy is necessi t a t ed by caution to rescue the Vjttikira lam 
the diarge of the breach of the rules of ex^iesis. We have made the pmnt 
abundantly dear at the outset. ‘The differentiation is formal and functional 
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and has no bearing upon personal relationship of the authors. It is a matter 
of pity^ that later writers became oblivious of the traditimial rules ol inter- 
pretation and of the consequential difference of status of the ViUikata fr(«n 
the author of the original text The ignorance or oblivicxi, whichever may 
be the case, is responsible for the curious arguments advanced by RSmacaraoa 
TarkavS^Sa, MaheSvara, Vaidyanatha Tatsat and MaheSacandra NaySya- 
ratna. RSmacaraiQa argues in his commentary on the Sahityadarpaifa that the 
author of the Vrtti is the same person who composed the' KaiikSs on the 
ground that the VrUikara makes the promise, “ We shall expound the nature 
of rasa," which is implemented in a Karika. If Rfimacaraija were correct, 
ViSvanatha would be guilty of the infringement of a fundamental rule of exe- 
gesis. ' We ’ has no s^ratist implication here. The Vjttikara here speaks 
on bdialf tA the orij^l author as befits an exponent and representative^* 
Vaidyanatha and Mahe§acandra likewise defend the unity of authorship of 
the Kavyaprakaia on the ground of a supposed cross reference in a KarikS to 
the V1rfft.‘* Mahesvara again defends his theory of dual authorship of the 
KavyaprakSia on the ground that the Vjttikara refers to the Karikakara in 
the third person. He argues that if the authors had been an identical person, 
the Vjttikara would have used the first person in referring to the Karikakara.^^ 
These errors of judgment would not have been possible if these commentators 
had Cared to consult the Bhasapatkcheda-MuktavaR or Vamana’s Kavyd- 
laAkSrasiUravrtti and study the procedure adopted therein. 

We shall conclude our dissertation by referring to the criticism of the 
Dhvani theory by Jayantabhatta, the author of the Nyayatnanjan. Jayanta 
was the contemporary of Sankaravarman, the immediate successor of Avanti- 
varman, in whose court Anandavardhana was a minister. Jayanta says, “ By 
the same logic of the unsuspected power of word the doctrine of dhvani is 
refuted, which has been propounded by a fellow, who considered himself a 
real scholar. Well, when negation is understood from affirmation or affirma- 
tion from nation in such sentences as ‘ Freely walk, O pious man,’ or ‘ Don’t 
enter my room, O traveller,’ it is entirely due to the common efficiency of 
words alone. Or perhaps we should not engage in such controversy with poets. 
Even sdidars are bewildered as to the import of sentences and so let us drop 
this discourse. It is exceedingly a delicate problem and is beyrmd the province 
of logicians.” ** It is obvious that Jayanta here refers to the VjtH of the 
Dhvanyaloka and thinks that the theory was inonuilgated by one man, viz., 
Anandavardhana. 

19. SSkUyadarpaoa 1. 1. S. V. commentary. 

20i Mitt ttt pQrvavat K. P. Kiriki 94. 

21. na tn vrttikrd sva kSiikaiqt paiimiiatityadisu sarvatra nSmayogodtapra- 
tbamapmUsaididefesvaiasIt, anyathi 'smadyogodtottamapuiusa eva nirdKyeta. KPT., 
p. 5 (Calctttta Sanskrit Series). 

22. NM. p. 45 (CSiowIchamba edition, Fart I). 
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It follows from both external and internal evidence that has been adduced 
before that there is no break in the tradition that Anandavardhana is the 
author of the entire work and the founder of the Diivani school. Abhinava- 
tgupta’s differfDtiation of the author of the Vrtti from the author of the Kdrika 
has been proved to be a fiction of the law of exegesis even on the basis of his 
own remarks. Accordingly I feel constrained to assert that the conclusion of 
MM. Kane, which he states in the following words, is based upon an insuffi- 
cient appraisal of data. “ I feel inclined to hold (though with hesitation) that 
the Locana is right and that Prafiharenduraja, Mahimabhatta K§einendra and 
others had not the correct tradition before them.” MM. Kane has created 
a tradition of his own. With due deference to his authority I have to differ 
fixMn him and I place the results of my prolonged study and reflection before 
the bar of scholarship for fresh consideration. 

To sum up the results of our enquiry : We have explained for the first 
time the rules of exegesis which require that the Vrttikara, irrespective of his 
numerical difference or identity with the author of the original, must behave 
as a different person and author and observe the subordinate rWe which the 
status of a commentator involves as a matter of irrefragable form. Secondly, 
the differentiation of the Vrttikdra from the Kdrikakdra in the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta on the Dhvanydloka is nothing more than formal and official 
distinction which is necessitated by the duty of protecting Anandavardhana 
qud the Vrttikdra from the charge of utsutra exposition. Thirdly, the designa- 
tion of Anandavardhana as the Sdstrakdra, the propounder of the school of 
4hvani, would be unjustifiable if the Kdrikds were the handiwork of a prede- 
cessor. Fourthly, the) omission of the name of the Kdrikakdra by Ananda- 
vardhana or Abhinavagupta is proof of the fact that the difference of the 
Kdrikakdra from the Vrttikdra is only a fiction of formality. Fifthly, the 
statements of Abhinavagupta himself have been adduced which are intelligible 
only on the postulation of the identity of the author of the Vrtti with that of 
the Kdrikd. Sixthly, the confusion of functional difference with personal dif- 
ference has been shown to be due to the oblivion of the fundamental rules of 
exegesis, which has obtained currency since the end of the 18th century, if not 
earlier. Seventhly, the colophon of the Dhvanydloka and the comments of 
Abhinavagupta thereon have been shown to contain indication of the identity 
•of Anandavardhana with the author of the Kdrikd, Finally, the testimony of 
JayantabhattE has been recorded, which together with the testimony of nume- 
rous authors of established fame, give out the Dhvanydloka to be the product 
of a single person, viz., Anandavardhana. 


23. HAL., p. LXIII. 

rkerenoes are to the Dhvanydloka (N. S. P. edition) unless iQiedfied 

4)therwise. 
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Certain features of the Yama-mythology as r^resented in Rgveda (RV) 
are quite simple and uncomplicated. This very simplicity has however misled 
many a scholar in the matter of the true interpretation of this mythology. 
The picture of Yama— his personality and functions — as reconstructed from 
the RV-references is characterised by considerable inconsistency, discrepancy 
and vagueness. An approach to this whole problem from the standpoint of 
‘evolutionary’ mythology will alone make it possible to testate the whole 
Yama-mythology as a reasonably homogeneous and consistent whole. 

Let us! first of all briefly recapitulate the several details of this mythology 
as given in RV. Only four complete hymns in RV refer to Yama. His name 
occurs about fifty times in other RV-passages, which are almost exclusively 
to be found in the first and the tenth books of the RV. Yama thus belongs, 
with Parjanya, to the fifth class or group of Vedic gods, on the basis of the 
frequency of the mention of names. This minor position held by Yama in 
the Vedic mythology indicates that the true nature of the personality of that 
god was already being lost sight of, the vestiges of his original importance 
being revealed, as will be shown hereafter, only through stray references. To 
begin with, a very significant fact about Yama is that he is never explicitly 
called a ‘god’ in the RV. He is no doubt mentioned in the company of 
otlier gods— with Agni and Matari4van (I. 164. 46), with Varupa (X. 14. 7), 
with l^iiaspati (X. 14. 3) and with Agni (X. 64. 3 ; 92. 11). In X. 51. 1, 
we are told that a god found the hiding Agni ; in X. 51. 3, we are told that 
it was Yama, who found Agni, thus indicating indirectly that Yama was a 
god. At the same time it is equally significant that Yama is never called a 
‘ maa’ As a matter of fact, he is clearly distinguished from the 0rs (X. 15. 
8), whose king and lord he is, though oidy ooce he is himsdf called pita (X. 
135. 1)— obviously in a different sense. The mention of Yama and deva 
Varuoa, side by side (X. 14. 7), does not at all indicate that the poet wanted 
to distinguish between nm Yama and god Vanipa. Other passages of that 
nature (III. 20. 5 ; IV. 51. 11) will show that such reference does not possess 
any qiadal significance. Yama however is dearly a martya (AV. XVIII. 

13). This unique aqrect of Yama’s diaracter certainly provides an im- 
pmtant due fm* our investigatioa. 
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The majority of Vedic references to Yama describe him as the lord of 
the Uessed dead (X. 14. 3-7 ; 16. 9). He is the first mortal, the first to *o 
toe way of death and to point out the path for departed souls to fdkw. He 
is the gathered of men, their guide and pathfinder (X. 14. 1) and gives men 
a resting place (X. 14. 9; AV. XVIII. 2. 37). Of the three heavens, two 
belong to Savitr and one to Yama (I. 35. 6 ; X. 123. 6). Yama’s father is 
said to have been Vivasvat and his mother Sarajyu (X. 17, 1 111). In 
another ccxitext (X. 10), however, the parents of Yama and his twin-sister, 
Yanf, are mentioned to have been the Gandharva and the Whtcr-Nymph. 
Yama dwells in ^ remote recess of the sky.* Reference is made to harmytP 
for Yama (AV. XVIII. 4. 55) and to Yatnasya sadanam* (X. 135. 7 ; AV. II. 
12. 7) . Under a beautiful tree, Yama revels in the company of gods ; there 
toe ‘father’ entertains kindly thoughts about the forefathers (X. 135. 1). 
Yama was thus primarily r^rded as a legendary king, who, by his holiness, 
was enabled to establish a realm of immortal life and bliss, for the righteous 
of olden time, to which good men of ail generations have the ri{^t of entry. 
In most RV-passages, he was chiefly worshi[q)ed as the king of the blessed 
dead. He assembled the flocks of the departed in a marvellous kingdom, 
where there is neither cold nor suffering. He is the king of the people and 
their father. He has found a way for many and along that path he leads moi 
into their last abode. Later, however, we see Yama’s character in course of 
change to his post- Vedic rdle as the horrific judge of the dead. He is brought 
in close connection with Death. Death is said to be the path of Yama (I. 38. 
5). He is the brother of Mrtyu and is mentioned by the side of Antaka and 
Mityu (\^. 39. 13). Mftyu is Yama’s messenger (AV. XVIII. 2. 27). In 
certain cases Yama is even identified with Mrtyu (1. 165. 4 : MS. II. 5. 6 ; AV. 
VI. 28 31 : 93, 1) . References to Yama’s padKSa (X. 97. 6), to his mes- 
sengers, uliika and kapota (X. 165. 4) and to his dogs (X. 14. 10-12) further 
help to consolidate his character as the fearful god of death. 

Let us now turn to a unique hynm, in which Yama figures very promi- 
nently. In a dialogue between Yama and his twin-sister, Yatrd^ (X. 10), 
Yama is shown to be protesting strongly against the advances of Yarn! for a 
sexual intercourse, which was intended for toe procreation of the human 
race. The inqrression derived from that hymn as a whole, however, is that, 
in spite of the suggestion of the apparently immoral motif of incest, Yama and 


1. The abode of Yama is also mentioned (X 63. 10) to be over Ugh mountaUs 
across a river. HonuNS (PA08 UOl) takes tUs fiteraily and beiievas that Yama’s 
abode was the andent horn of the Aryans, the reodtection of whidi they still re- 
tained. 

2. Aooording to Entr, it is a mound of the dead. 

3. nscHBr’s suggesthm that thu indicates Yama’s diapei cannot be aooepted. 

4. in YV, Yand is both wife and sister of Yama. 
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Yand were then actually regarded as the first parents of the human race.^ 
Yama’s protest only reflects the moral scruples of the author of that hymn. 

Apart from these main references, attention may be drawn to other 
passages, which, though stray and obscure, are of considerable importance. 
Yama is said to have been the first to stretch the web of sacrifice (VII. 33. 
9-10). A reference is already made to Yama’s having discovered the hidden 
Agni (X. 51. 1-4). This fact also represents Yama’s function as the first 
sacrificer. But Yama was not merely the first ‘ sacrificer he was also the 
first ‘sacrificed.’ For the sake of progeny, Yama, we are t(dd (X. 13. 4), 
chose death ; in spite of his deathless birth (I. 83. 5) he surrendered his own 
dear body in the sacrifice (X. 13. 4). The metres, which symbolise the sacri- 
fice, are said to be deposited in Yama (X. 14. 16 ; AV. XVIII. 2. 6 ; 2. 32). 
In such cases, Yama seems to be exalted almost to the position of an All-god. 

Can these heterogeneous and, in many cases, vague details of the Yama- 
mythology, in the Veda be presented in a systematic and consistent manner, 
indicating thereby the various successive stages in the evolution of that 
mythology ? 

Before we proceed further, it would be helpful to examine the views of 
earlier scholars in r^ard to Yama’s personality and functions. The study of 
Vedic mythology was, in its early stages, dominated by what may be called 
the ‘ naturalistic ’ tendaicy. As a matter of fact this was the case with r^ard 
to the study of all ancient mythologies. It was normal to trace the origin of 
gods to natural phenomena. AiKient mythology in general, and the Vedic 
mythology in particular, thus came to be crowded with sun-gods and moon- 
gods. Yama was, for instance, made to represent both the sun-god and the 
moon-god. Ehni (Urspriinglicke Gottheit des ved. Yama and Der vedische 
Mytkus des Yama) believes that Yama is the deified representation of the 
setting sun. He is the son of Vivasvat (‘whose light spreads afar’), who, 
according to Ehni, is the rising sun. Yama follows the path of the sun to 
go to al remote recess. The path of the sun was a symbol of the path of 
human life, and, as a matter of fact, the same words were often used in the 
Veda for the death of man and for the sunset. Of the sun it is said that it 
is the sure retreat The sun is a bird and has birds as his messengers, like 
Yania. Lake the sun-god, Yama has two steeds, gdden-eyed and iron-hoofed. 
Vivasvat and Yama, who are related as father and son, stand, according to 
Ehni, for the visible and the invisible sun respectively. This explains the 
suggested contrast betweoi the two (X. 14. 2 ; VS. 24. 1 ; APB XIII. 2. 2. 7) . 
Yama’s dmracter as a sun-god, in one form ox anodier, is accepted by several 
otha* scholars. Max MOller (LSL), for instance, reganb Yama to be the 
setting sun and thus the god of the dead. Acewding to Weber (VedfscAe 

5. L. von ScHRtoOER believes that the dialogue between Yama and YamI 
represents a fertility drama. 
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Beitrage), Yama represents the parting day and Yami the night. Kuhn 
(Herabkunnft des Feuers und dts Gottertrmks) and Bergaigne {La RtUgion 
Vidique) think that Yama was a form of Agni, particularly the lightning Agni, 
and Yanu, the voice of thunder. This difference of opinion itself indicates 
that the solar character of Yama is not at all dear. Bloomfield (Religion 
of Veda), tries to support the sdar character of Yama on the basis of the 
description of his two dogs. According to that scholar (JAOS 15), the two 
dogs of Yama represent day and night or the sun and the moon. As against 
this, Weber believes that the dc^ represent a spediic constellation and 
Bergaigne sees in them forms of Yama and Yami. A closer scrutiny of the 
descriptions of the dogs shows that they are rather the outcome of a tsrpical 
motif in primitive cult about death and of the commcm fantasy regarding the 
abode of the dead. Their description is too minute to mistake them for any 
natural phenomena.” 

Hillebrandt’s starting point (Ved. Myth.) is the fact that Yama is the 
son of Vivasvat, whom that scholar regards to be the sun-god. He further 
pays particular attention to the contrast between Yama and Vivasvat, which 
is often emphasised in the Vedic mythology and ritual. These facts, accord- 
ing to Hillebrandt, conclusively prove that Yama cannot be the sun-god. 
Ehni's explanation in regard to the contrast between the two is quite artificial 
and unconvincing. That Yama was a ‘ god and not an ordinary ‘ human 
being,’ is dear from several passages in the Veda. Still Yama is said to be 
the first ‘ mortal ’ who dies. These two characteristics of Yama’s personality, 
namely that he is an offspring of the sun and that he ‘ dies,’ will be properly 
understood, according to Hillebrandt, only on the assumption that Yama 
represents the moon-god.’ The moon owes his splendour to the sun and is 
therefore the sun’s child. 'The moon is also seen to wane by digits until he 
becomes completely extinct and again begins to grow. This is poetically 
described as the periodical death and birth of the moon. Hillebrandt points 
to several Vedic passages where the moon is said to be the child of the sun 
(IX. %i. 1 ; AB. VIII. 28.. 14), and where he is referred to as dying and 
being reborn (I. 164. 4 ; X. 55. 5 ; 85. 19 ; i86S. 16.5). In support of his 
theory Hillebrandt further produces considerable anthn^ogical evidence 
from the writings of Hinton, Grabner, Crooke, Frazer, Ehrenreich, 
Hartland and others. The primitive people all over the world often connect 
the phases of the moon with death, birth, regeneration etc., and ccmsequently 
regard the moon as the lord of the dead fathers. Yama’s part with reference 

6. Max MCixer takes Yama’s dogs to r^resent Time in its double tapeet as 
morning and evening. According to N. Aiyangar (Indo- Aryan Mytkotagy), Yama's 
dogs are Advinau or Agrdsoinau. Arbman (Rudra) considers them to be refined 
versions of theriomocphic death-demons. 

7. N. AnrANGAR also suggests (ludo-Aryan Mythology) that Yama is the moon 
qsrung fnxn the sun. AcoonUng .to him Yam! is Rohioi. 
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to sacrifice is explained by Hillebranot also on the basis of his being the 
moon-god. For. the moon is the messenger of sacrifice, brings order in 
seasons and distributes offerings among the gods (I. 105. 4). Taking for 
granted that Soma and j^haspati also represent the moon-god, liiLLEOtANOT 
further quotes Vedic passages (like IX. 2. 10) wherein th^ are closely associat- 
ed with sacrifice, and concludes that these ritualistic features were transferred to 
Yama because all the three gods represent but one divinity. Yima, the 
Avestan counterpart of Yama, is, according to HiLLEBRANiyr, closer to the 
moon-god. His final amdusion is that the lunar character of Yama was not 
clearly realised by Vedic poets, who emphasised only one aspect of his per- 
sonality, namdy, his connection with the dead. Yama was the moon-god of 
the Indo-Iranian or even earlier period. Only in certain typical passages in 
the Veda do we still find the traces of Yama’s ancient majesty as the moon- 
god. 

These theories which make Yama represent one natural phenomenon or 
another seem to cancel one another. Hillebrandt has made it quite clear 
that Yama cannot be the sun-god. The apparent solar features of the Yama- 
mythology referred to by Ehni and others are the outcome of poetic convention 
in the Veda, which was dominated by solar myths. They do not indicate the 
intrinsic character of Yama. The ‘ solarisatim ’ of mythological elements, 
which are originally of an altogether different nature, is a normal feature of 
Vedic poetry. At the same time it can also be drown that Yama did not 
originally represent even the moon-god. The character and function of Vivas- 
vat, in the Veda and the Avesta, are very vague, and the statements regarding 
his relationslup with Yama are characterised by contradiction and inconsis- 
tency (AV. XVIII. 2. 32 ; 3. 61-62). No theory based on Vivasvat’s solar 
character and his connection with Yama can therefore be in any way con- 
vincing. Moreover Yama is represented in the Veda as po^essing so very 
markedly human features that it is difficult to believe that it is merely a case 
of normal anthropomorphism. To explain Yama’s death on the basis of the 
natural phenomenon of the moon’s phases is again not in the least satisfactory. 
Firstly Yama is never described as bdng rdx>m after his death like the nMon. 
He is never said to be undergoing periodical death and r^^neratkm.* Secondly 
Yama’s death, unlike that of the taooa, is of the nature of selfimmolation and 
serves a definite purpose. Yama is again not only the first to die, but he is 
also the first parent of the human race, which fact does not fit wdl even anthro- 
pdogkally, in the nwon-theory. Yama’s rOle as the first sacrifioer is of 
^recial significance. He is not, like the moon, merdy a messenger of sacrifice 
or anything of that sort. He is both the sacrifioer and the sacrificed and as 
such is more intrinsically connected with sacrifice. To bring forth references 
to Soma and Bduspati in support of the connection of the moon with sacrifice 

8. The same may be said in regard to the setting of the son and Yama’s death. 
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amounts to dq>ending <m unproved assumptions. Any attempt to i«ove 
Yama’s solar or lunar character on the strength of the evidence of the Avestan 
Yima-mythdogy is again bound to fail, for, Yima is all along described to 
have distinctly possessed the personality of a human sovereign. The myUi of 
Yama and Yarn! as the first parents of the human race becomes oitirely mean- 
ingless if that pair were assumed to be representing specific natural phenomena. 
The t(Hie of the whde dialogue between the twin brother and sister is un- 
mistakably human and its theme is, without doubt, the procreation of man' 
kind. Hili£BRANot’s suggestion that Yama, the son of Vivasvat, dtould be 
distinguidied from Yama, the brother of Yanii, cannot possibly be aoc^ted 
— indeed it is discarded by all other scholars — and only indicates the weakness 
of his hypothesis. Finally the ‘naturalistic’ theories about Yama entirely 
disregard the true significance of the name, Yama. The derivatimi and the 
ocplanation of the name given by Ehni and Hillebrandt are linguistically 
defective. It may also be pointed out that, in a Vedic passage (X. 64. 3), 
Yama is distinguished from the sun and the morm in very clear terms.” 

One fact thus becomes absolutely self-evidoit as the result of our fore- 
going investigations, namely, that Yama did not, at any stage, represent any 
natural phenomoum. While, therefore, discarding the naturalistic interpreta- 
tions of the Yama-mythology, Roth (ZDMG 4) also denied Yama’s divine 
character. Hopkins follows the lead given by Roth and traces in detail the 
whole development of Yama’s personality and functimis (Rel. of Ind. and 
PAOS 1891). According to that scholar, Yama is the first human being 
and as such becomes, with Yami, the progenitor of the human race. He is 
incidentally the first sacrificer as also the first earthly king and ruler. As 
Yama was the first human being to be bom, the Vedic poets nfiively regarded 
him also as the first human being to die. The next natural step was to regard 
the first mortal to die as the founder of a new colony of the dead where all 
who died subsequently had to go. Yama, the first to be bom and the first 
to die, thus becomes the guide, the pathfinder and the lord of the departed 
souls. In course of time he almost comes to represent the ideal side of 
ancestor-worship. He becomes the poetic or symbolic image of all fathers. 
It is this phase of the Yama-mythology, which is primarily r^nresented in the 
Veda. Yama’s compariscm with Avestan Yima abundantly supports tills view. 
A more or less similar view is put forth by Oldenberg (Rel. des Veda) and 
Scherman (Festschrift f&r K. Hofman and Materialien zur Geschkhte der 
Visionsliteratur). According to Oldenberg, the original character of Yama 
is that of the first ruler rather than that of the first sacrificer. Yama, like 
Yhna, was a Ung in a golden period. Oldenberg further points out that men 
in that gcdden period, who lived with Yama on earth, also went to the other 
world, where he ruled as the king of the dead, and became his special com- 


9. In JB (I. 29) also Yama is distinicuished from the moon. 
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panions. Angirasas and others (X. 14) may thus be said to have belonged to 
Yama's first order of noblemen. Scherman believes that Yama was originally 
a human figure, who was later elevated to the status of, if not identified with, 
the sun-god. That scholar disputes the generally accepted opinion that Yama 
was an earthly sovereign, who, in later times, became the dread king of horrible 
hells. 

Compared with the ‘ naturalistic ’ theories, these ‘ humanistic ' theories 
regarding Yama seem to come closer to the true interpretation of the Yama- 
mythology.'® But they too can be accepted, not in all their details, but only 
partially. Their insistence on the human character of Yama is based on the 
fact that Yama is never mentioned as god in Veda. But they do not seem 
to have properly estimated the other fact as well, namely, that Yama is also 
never mentioned as a man. He is a ‘ mortal ', and, as Carnoy has pointed 
out if AOS 36), according to primitive belief, ‘man' is supposed 
to be ‘ god * who has become mortal. Moreover, as is shown 
elsewhere, there are several references to Yama, in Vedic literature, which 
unmistakably indicate his divinity. Further it may be pointed out that this 
character of Yama as a ‘ mortal ' is not the result of naive speculation. Yama 
dies first, not because he is born first, but because he immolates himself as 
a necessary condition for the procreation of mankind. Undue emphasis is 
placed, in these theories, on an incidental aspect, namely, Yama's kingdom 
in paradise. The part played by Yama with reference to the creation of the 
universe and the procreation of the human race, as well as his special con- 
nection with sacrifice are not adequately explained on the assumption that 
Yama was just a human figure, who died first and as such attained to heaven 
before every one else and thus became the lord of the paradisial abode of 
the blessed souls. Yama, as a matter of fact, possesses, in the Vedic mytho- 
logy, the peculiar character of a ‘ god-man.' 

Yama’s personality as a whole cannot thus be satisfactorily explained on 
the basis of the sun-theory or the moon-theory or the first-man-theory. The 
Yama-mythology is far too complicated for any such simple formula. Vedic 
poetry and Vedic mythology are, to a very considerable extent, dominated 
by artificial, poetic and priestly conventions. The original nature of the myths 
is therefore often shrouded in a large amount of extraneous and conventional 
details, which, many times, give those myths quite a different appearance. It 
is only in certain typical references to a Vedic god, which are usually stray 
and scattered, and which are therefore regarded as inconsistent and obscure, 
that we have to seek for the traces of the true character of that god. There 


10. According to Meyer (Indogertnanische Mythen), Yami the twin is the 
alter e^o of the living man. L. D. Barnett revives {BSOS IV) the Vedic and 
Avestan data relating to Yama and Gandharva and considers the poanbility of oon> 
necting them with the Glaucussaga. 
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are, in the Veda, some passages, which have luckily escaped priestly revision 
and have retained their original nature. Such passages have, in most cases, 
provided the proper starting point for the reinterpreitation of Vedic mytho- 
logy. Thio is particularly the case with regard to the so-called minor gods 
of the Vedic pantheon. Another point which should be noted in this connec- 
tion is that, besides comparative philology, new research in comparative 
mythology has necessarily to keep pace with and take into account the remark- 
able progress that has been made in anthropology and folklore. 

We shall start our present investigation with the study of a reference to 
Yama, which is usually considered to be obscure and vague. In X. 13. 4, 
we read : 

devebhyaf^ kam avpiita rnttyum prajdyai kam amrtam 

ndvrmta 

brhaspatim yajnam akrnvata r^im priydm yamas tanvam 

prariredt 

“For gods’ sake, verily (he) chose death; (he) chose not indeed, in the 
interest of progeny, a life immortal. They (gods) made Brhaspati, the 
(himself), sacrificial offering. Yama surrendered his (own) dear body.” It 
is not necessary to reproduce here the ample evidence in support of Yama’s 
original divine character. Yama was one among the gods ; accordingly he 
shared in the normal immortality of gods. As a matter of fact, in another 

stray passage (I. 83. 5). there is a clear mention of Yama’s original immorta- 

lity. On this background let us critically examine the reference in X. 13. 4. 
In spite of his natural immortality, Yama is said to have discarded it and 
surrendered his own dear body in sacrifice. Through this act of self-immo- 
lation, Yama served the cause of gods and progeny alike. As it seems quite 
clear, the gods organised this sacrifice for the sake of the creation of the 
universe and the procreation of the human race. On that occasion Yama, 
we are told, offered himself as the sacrificial offering. Out of this self-offer- 
ing originated the prajd. The second half of the IJk indicates that Yama was, 
for that sacrifice, which we may now call the primeval sacrifice, himself the 
Brhaspati, the principal priest and sacrificer. The motif of a cosmic human 
sacrifice as the cause of the origin of the world and the human race is quite 
common in ancient cosmogonic mythologies. It was believed by several primi- 
tive communities that a primeval being of ‘ divine * or cosmic character, but 
possessing a human form, was immolated in a sacrifice and out of his limbs 
originated the several aspects of creation. Reference may be made in this 
connecticHi, among others, to the Babylonian myth of the creation of heaven 
and earth from the two halves of Goddess Tifimat, and to a similar Buddhist 
myth about the giant Banio. It is highly instructive to consider in this con- 
text the ancient Germanic myths of Tuisto and Ymir. In Eddc (II), we are 
toM that 'in the primeval times when Ymir lived, when there was neither 
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sand nor sea, neither earth nor heaven above, from Ymir’s flesh was the earth 
created, out of his blood the ocean ; mountains from his bones and trees from 
his hair ; from his skull the heaven (»iginated/ This motif, it may be pointed 
out, is cmnmon to seva^l ancient mythdc^es, indogermanic and non-indo- 
germanic.** So far as RV is concerned we find two main versions of this 
cosmogonic mythological motif of the primeval sacrifice— one in the reference 
to Yama in X. 13. 4 and the other in the famous Purusasukta.^’’ The latter 
may be said to be merely a more detailed and more elaborate priestly form 
of the former. According to the veraon in X. 13. 4, it is one of the gods 
himself who surrenders his own body for immdation thus serving the cause 
of gods and progeny alike. That god, Yama, is thus differoit from other 
gods. This unique character of Yama is indicated in RV by referring to him 
not as a god, because he surrenders his immortality, nor as man, because his 
act of self-immolation, for the sake of creation, is far too ‘ cosmic ’ or ‘ divine ’ 
for an ordinary human being, but by calling him simply a martya. The 
two conceptions of ‘cosmic’ or ‘divine’ oa the one hand and ‘human’ 
on the other ate thus tactfully represented there. In the Purusasfikta, the 
dffering in the primeval sacrifice of gods was the agratalf jataff puru^al} (X. 
90. 7), whose fantastic description, such as, sahasraitr^a sahasrak^ah etc. 
(X. 90. 1), however indicates his character to have been quite different from 
that of ordinary purufos. This puru^a is again amjtatvasya Uana and com- 
prehends everything. Thus here too an attempt is made to preserve the above- 
mentioned conceptions of cosmic, divine nature and human form, which are 
common in all myths about the primeval sacrifice. 'The basic motif in the 
case of Yama and Purusa is thus the same, nanwly, the immolation of a god- 
man for the sake of creation.'^ 

There is another significant conception, which is often associated with 
the motif of the immolation of the primeval being. Just as the primeval 
being is r^rded to possess the nature of ' god-man ’, so too it is r^arded to 
possess the nature of a male-female or of a hermaphrodite. 'Tuisto and Ymir 
of the ancient Nordic people, Agdistis of the Fhoneceans, Phanes or Mise of 
the Orphiks, Zrvan of the Zervanites, among others, are all forms of an andro- 


11. Boussbt believes (Hauptprobleme der Gtu>si$) that such cosmogonic motif 
may have arisen out of some primitive fertility cult 

12. A Kferoioe may be made in this connection to another passage in RV 
(X. 81. 5ff) where the creator Vigvakarman is asked to offer himsdf in the 
primeval sacrifioe. 

13. It is difficult to accept W. Norman Brown’s suggestion (/AOS 51) that 
Purufa in the Purusasukta is a Mend of elements drawn from Agni, SQrya and 
Viij inii fused, in a rather shadowy way, in a new unity with qredal reference to the 
aim. Not ht it necessary to assume, as Karmariur does {JBBRAS 18), that the 
idea of the Puruga-sacrifioe is an attonpt on the part of the Aryans to compromise 
with the Proto-Dravidians of Mohenjo-Daro, 
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gynous primeval being. The character of the Puruea as a sexually unseparated 
beii% is made evident by the q)ening verses of the PurusasQkta and by the 
fact that the Purusa creates out of himsdf a female form, viraj. In the case 
of Yama, on the other hand, his androgynous character is not directly men- 
tioned. But it can certainly be assumed on the strength of the evidence of 
the analogies of other primitive mythologies and of the evidence derived from 
the linguistic omsideration of the name Yama. As Professor GOntbrt has 
clearly pointed out {Der arische Weltkonig und Heiland), the word Yama 
can be linguistically connected with two series of words — on the one hand, 
with Av. yema, Lett, jumis, Mir. emuin, all meaning twins, and on the other, 
with Lat. geminus, gemellus and Gk. didumos, which mean both ‘ twin ’ and 
* hermaphrodite ’. A closer examination of words of this type indicates that 
the two ctmceptions of ‘ twin ’ and ‘ bisexual being ’ are usually represented 
by similar words.'* P*Fofessor GCntert’s thorough investigation of the name 
Ymir and the Icelandic mythology associated with that name is very enlighten- 
ing in this respect Ynfir of the Edda and Yama of the Veda are mythdogi- 
cally as also linguistically (mordiologically and phonetically) rdated to 
each other. They are the two Indogermanic representarbns of the basic motif 
of a hermaphrodite primeval being offering itself for immolation in sacrifice 
for the sake of the creation of the universe and human race.'* The Purusa 
of the PurusasQkta is only a priestly modification of the original mythical 
conception of Yama. It may be pointed out that the same cosmogonic motif of 
an androgynous Urwesen is also represented in the Brhad. Up. I. 4, where 

we read : Atma va idamagra dat puruiavidhah sa ha etdvan asa yatha 

stfipumadisau samparifvaktau. Of a similar purport are further the passages 
in the KStk. (XIII. 7), where PrajSpati is said to have assumed a bisexual 
form because he did not have any other person for pairing, and in the Ait. 
Bt. (III. 33), according to which, Prajapati appears in the form of an antelope 
united with his sister.'* 

This is the first stage in the evolution of the Yama-mythology to be 
noticed in RV. The primitive amcqrtion of a hermaphrodite primeval being 
as the creator of the universe and the progenitor of the human race, which 
characterises this stage, is suggested by the name, Yama, which basically means 
a bisexual being, and by the fact that the counterparts of Yama in other 
primitive cosnsogcmic mythologies possess a similar character. It must how- 
ever be said that, as it has happened in several other cases in the Veda, the 

14. GONTBRr thinlcn that probably Tveggi mentioned in Voluspa 63 aim means 
both a twin and a hermaphrodite. 

15. GOntskt refers in this connection to EKww of the Phrygian mythdogy and 
reitciates his favourite theory that, on the strength of the evidence of comparative 
mydiology, it can be proved that, in prehistoric times, there must have existed a close 
contact MMwg th* Germanic, the Thrako-Scythian and the Aryan trfires of the east. 

16. The myth of Menu and IdS aim is significant in this context. 
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originally very expressive name of Yama lost its basic significance and it soon 
d^enerated into a colourless appellation. The other currrat of thought, 
which characterises this stage, namely, the immolation of the god-man for the 
sake of creation is happily preserved in a clear reference to Yama’s self-inuno- 
lation in X. 13. 4. The connection of Yama with sacrifice is thus of a very 
special nature. He is the first sacrificer, the first to stretch the web of sacri- 
fice (VII. 33.1 9-10), which was further extended by the Vasi^thas. He was 
also the first to serve as the sacrificial offering. All this would alone rationally 
explain why in certain stray passages, which are otherwise obscure, Yama is 
so highly elevated with reference to yajHa (AV. XVIII. 2. 22). The metres 
symbolising the magical power of sacrifice are said to be deposited in Yama 
(X. 14. 16). Moreover Yama is also seen to have been exalted almost to the 
position of an All-god because he was the universe itself. Yama's close rela- 
tion with Agni (X. 51. 1-3 ; €4. 3 ; 92. 11) may also be explained on the 
basis of this motif of Yama’s primeval sacrifice. 

This primitive motif of the immolation of an androgynous primeval being 
for the sake of the creation of the universe is, in some cases, found in a slightly 
modified form. The original myth came to be regarded as too raw and un- 
refined particularly with reference to the procreation of the human race. The 
hermaphrodite Urwesen therefore was represented to have separated itself into 
a male and a female, who came to be duly recognised as the first parents of 
mankind. As these two were the offspring of the same being they were sup- 
posed to be related to each other as brother and sister. They were also r^rd- 
ed as twins. This is exactly what seems to have happened in the evolution 
of the Yama-mythology. Yama, the hermaphrodite urwesen, gave place to a 
pair of twins who were regarded as the parents of mankind.'^ As the result 
of the peculiar linguistic phenomenon, which we have already noticed, the same 
word, Yama, possessed the two senses of a bisexual being and a twin. Even 
in this second stage therefore the name Yama was preserved to denote the 
male twin, though the character and function of this Yama were materially 
different from those of the Yama of the first stage in the development of the 
Yama-mythology. Yama and his twin-sister Yami, whose name is formed 
in obvious imitation of that of Yama, became the progenitors of the human 
race.'^ Yama’s original function as the creator of the universe was thus con- 
siderably restricted. This aspect of the Yama-mythology, in the course of its 
evoluticm, is preserved in a whole hymn in RV (X. 10). It is however re- 
presented there in quite a different tight. The cotKeption of an incestuous 
intercourse between the twin brother and aster, Yama and YamS, giving rise 


17. According to the Icelandic myth, Ymir slept and from under his arm sprang 
up a maiden and a diild. 

18. Yima and Yimak are the Iranian primeval pair. So are Manuiak and 
Ma4y8rdk. 
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to the human race became positively offensive to the conventional moral sense 
of Vedk poets and priests. The real motif of that episode was therefore 
altogether changed and was presented in quite a differoit perspective. Yama 
is diown there as protesting strmgly against the amorous advances of his 
twin>8ister, Yarn!. He draws Yami’s attention to the law of rta (X. 10. 2, 6, 
8), which does not warrant an incest between brother and sister. An attempt 
is made by the Vedic poet to suggest that Yama and Yanfi were not the first 
parents of the human race, for, they themselves are represented to have parents, 
namely, the Gandharva and the Water-Nymph (X. 10. 4). The poet further 
suggests that Yama and YamS were not the first human beings, by making 
Yama direct Yarn! to a person other than himself (X. 10. 8, 10, 12, 14), as 
if sud) a person actually existed. But in spite of all his efforts the Yedic poet 
could not entirely obliterate from that hymn certain details, which clearly 
betray the true nature of that myth. Yarn! is represented in that hymn as 
being keen — quite naturally, too — on the procreation and the furtherance of 
the race. The procreative instinct of the female is quite unmistakable there. 
Moreover a very dear mention is made in that hymn (X. 10. 3) of the fact 
tliat Yama was the only male in existence at that time. Does this not indi- 
cate that Yama was the first human being to exist ? The colourless and very 
impersonal character of the so-called parents of Yama and Yarn! at once betrays 
that their inclusicxi, by the poet, in the hymn was obviously an afterthought. 
The Vedic poet has tried to make the ancient myth of Yama' and Yanff a 
vehicle for a sermon on rta, moral law, — but, undoubtedly, without success. 
For, as it is, the hymn appears to end abruptly. The poet does not make it 
clear whether the incest adually took place or not, obviously because the 
answer to that question would have nullified the poet’s purpose. There seems 
to be therefore no reason to doubt that the hymn contains, in spite of its ten- 
dentious perversicm by the poet, which only refleds the morality of his age, 
unmistakaUe traces of a distinct form of the Yama-mythology, according to 
which Yama and Yami, the twin brother and sister, were considered to be 
responsible for the procreation of the human race through an incestuous 
union. 

The motif of the androgynous Urwesen separating itsdf is clearly pre- 
served in the Puru$asfikta. The Urwesen (Purui$a) created out of itsdf a 
fonale form, viraj.^^ who, in her turn, produced the Puru^a, who may be 
r^iarded as the symbol of further procreation. The primeval Purusa is thus 
at once made responsible for the creation of the macrocosm as well as micio- 
oosm— of course, in different ways. It will be seal that the selfimmolation of 
the biseRial Yama, rdiresenting the first stage in the evolution of the Yama- 
mythology, as also the myth of the twins, Yama and Yami, procreating the 
human race, which rqiresents the second stage, are both preserved, in a modi- 

19. Adam is said to have produced Eve out of bis own rib. 
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fled form, in the Puru^asQkta. Though Yama’s original character as a henna* 
phrodite god-man and as the first twin-parent is relegated to stray and obscure 
referoKes,^** it has been, so to say, resurrected in the form of the Puruga of 
the Puru$asukta. The original Yama-myth and the Puru^a-myth are thus 
organically connected with each other. 

It cannot however be denied that there was amcmg conventional Vedic 
priests and po^ a strong prejudice against this myth of an incestuous union 
between the twins. As the result of this prejudice of the Vedic hierarchy, 
Yarn! disappeared from the Yama-mythology as silently as she was intro- 
duced in it. No further reference to Yam! is available in RV.‘^ Consequently 
out of the pair of twins Yama alone remained as the first-bom progenitor of 
mankind. Associated with this progenitorship of the human race we find, in 
Veda, also faint traces of Yama’s sovereignty on earth. Himself a ‘ mortal’ 
Yama is regarded as the leader of the human race, its king ruling in an earthly 
paradise. This aspect is specially emphasised in the case of Yama’s Iranian 
counterpart, Yima (Jamshed), who, according to Vd. II. 4-19, was the kingly 
mler in whose reign the golden age of the world prevailed.^’ It was fronv 
Ahura Mazdah himself that Yima received the command to further and 
increase the world. The plenitude of life and increase on earth form the 
dominating features of Yima’s mle. No special reference is made to this 
aspect of the Yama-mythology in the Veda. There are, all the same, some 
indications which unmistakably point to it. The possession by Yama of the 
paibiio (X. 97. 16), which corresponds with the pasa of Vampa and which 
may be regarded as the symbol of sovereignty, seems to be one of the remnants 
of Yama’s kingship. Yama’s particular association with Varupa (X. 14. 7), 
who, in course of time, came to be regarded as the typical sovereign in the 
Vedic mythology, can. be adequately explained only on the basis of the for- 
mer’s own sovereignty. The conception of sovereignty over mankind is a 
natural extension of the conception of progenitorship of mankind. This 
assumption is confirmed by analogous phenomena in other primitive mytho- 
logies. Curiously enough, as A. V. WauAMS Jackson points out (MOS 17), 
a passage in the Mahabharata (III. 142. 35 ff) revives this characteristic 
feature of Yama’s personality, which is only faintly suggested in the Veda. 
The description of the sofikd of Yama in the Mahabharata (II. 8. 2-4) further 
reminds us of the vara of Avestan Yima. 


20. It is significant that such references are to be found nuMtly in maod>l*s 
1 and 10, and not in the hierarchical family-bodcs. 

21. 'The whole conception of Yanu is as a matter of fact of a sdiematic nature. 

22. As seen elsewhere, according to (Xdenbem:, it is this chaiacteristic of 
Yama’s personality that is original in the Veda. 

23. Attenticni may be drawn also to H. Collitz’s artide, “ KSnig ^nma und 
, datura” (Pavry Comm. Vol, 1983). 
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Another tnjrth about the progenitor of the human race was, about this 
time, being devel<q)ed in the Vedic thou^t — ^the myth of Manu, the first man. 
Manu is mentioned in the Veda as the father of the human race (I. 80. 16) 
and as the first sacrificer (VIII. 43. 13 ; X. 63. 7). The legend of Manu’s 
deliverance from the flood by the fish (SPB I. 8. 1. 1)« clearly indicates his 
functimi as the progenitor and leader of mankind. He is the son of Vivasvat, 
and Manu Vaivasvata was commonly regarded as the symtxrf of the ‘ first man,’ 
the ‘first sacrificer’ and the ‘first ruler.’ Manu was thus more or less a 
‘double’ of Yama. There was therefore, naturally enough, considerable 
mutual interaction between the Manu-myth and the Yama-myth. To begin 
with, the Manu-myth completely overshadowed the stage in the devdqpment 
of the Yama-mythology, which has just been referred to. Yama’s character 
as the progenitor and the first sovereign of the human race was almost rde- 
gated to oblivion and can now only be inferred front stray references to it 
in the Veda. The strong prejudice of the Vedic hierarchy against the Yama> 
Yami myth had already prepared the ground for this. The legends of Manu 
were such as could easily agree with the conventional attitude of the Vedic 
priests. The motif of incest in the Yama-mythology seems to have been parti- 
cularly responsible for the withdrawal of Yama from the Vedic cosmogonic 
mythology and the priestly emphasis on Yama’s double, Manu, as the first 
man. Yama’s rdle of the first sacrificer, which was associated with the myth 
of the primeval sacrifice of the hermaphrodite god-man, soon became repulsive 
to the Vedic priests and poets and passed on to Manu. Secondly the paral- 
lelism between the Yama-myth and the Purusa-myth helped to bring the Yama- 
myth and the Manu-m 3 rth close together. This was due to a peculiar 
linguistic fact. The word Manu is employed to denote specifically the pro- 
genitor of the human race as well as man in general. That word and the 
word Puru$a, which also signifies man, were thus more or less synonymous. 
Yama and Puru$a, on the other hand, were almost identical in personality and 
character. The natural next step from these two equationa— the linguistic 
equation, PUrusa == Manu, and the mythological equation, PUrusa = Yama — 
vras to closdy associate Yama and Manu. We have already pointed out 
the similarity between the myths of Yama and Purusa. There is thus con- 
siderable intermixture of mythical motifs and names in the whole Yama- 
Furu^a-Manu-mythdogy. It may be assumed that the original nature and 
fdncdons at Yama, srtiich were tendentiously put into the background as the 
result of Vedic conventionalism, did persist, albeit in a modified form, through 
Puru^a and Manu. 

Before Yama was completely superseded by Manu in the progenitorship 

24. Manu assumes a rMe similar to that of Adam as well as Noah. In the 
Yima-mythology there is a confused oomtnnation of the Manu-legend and the Yama- 
legend. Ylma’s vara is security against flood at also simply surrounds the good. 
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of the human race, the two myths existed side by side and the necessity was 
felt to adjust then somehow or other. The efforts in this directiwi, which 
are quite obvious in the Vedic mythology, themselves form an evidence in 
support of Yama’s rdle as the progenitor of mankind. In the Vedic mytho- 
logy Yama and Manu came to be regarded as brothers— both sons of Vivasvat. 
That is how Vivasvat was introduced — ^artificially and superficially — in the 
Yama-mythology as the father of Yama. Vivasvat, we are told in RV (X, 
17. 1 ff), married Saraijyu, the daughter of Tvasta. They were the parents 
of Yama. The gods later concealed the immortal bride, Saraipyu, from the 
mortals, and, making another of like appearance, Savarpa, they gave her to 
Vivasvat. Vivasvat and Savai^ia gave birth to Manu.=® An attempt is thus 
made to point out that Yama and Manu were not identical ; Yama was of 
divine birth, while Manu was not. It need hardly be added that all this is 
obviously an afterthought. 

In spite of all this, the Yama-mythology was not completely effaced from 
Vedic literature. Quite an unexpated feature of Yama’s original character 
came to be prominently emphasised and was interpreted in an altogether differ- 
ent light Yama, as we have seen, offered himself for immolation in the prime- 
val sacrilioe, for the sake of gods and progeny. Out of the three conceptiwis 
included in this cosmogonic myth, namely, that of the hermaphrodite primeval 
god-man, that of the creation of the universe and the human race and that 
of the self-immolation, it was the last that now came to be stressed. Yama 
immolated himself at the beginning of existence, that is to say, in other words, 
Yama was the first being to die. The adjustment between the Manu-myth 
and the Yama-myth was thus considerably simplified. Manu was the ‘ first 
bom’, Yama was the ‘first to die.’ The further evolution of the Yama- 
mythology is clearly traceable from Vedic references. Yama dies first and 
attains to heaven before every one else. Leaving the kingdom of earthly 
paradise, he assumes the sovereignty of the heavenly paradise. He is the 
foremnner of all the departed' souls and becomes their guide and pathfinder. 
There he rules over the blessed ones, as the benevolent father of ‘ fathers ’, 
and is wordlipped, with the pitrs, as tlie first witness of an immortality, to 
be etyoyed by the fathers, similar to the immortality enjoyed by the gods 
themselves. One point should be clearly borne in mind in this connection, 
and it is that, though Yama is closely associated with the spirits of the dead, 
he never assumes the horrific rfile of the demon of death.’’* It is this stage 
in the evolution of the Yama-mythology, that is primarily represented in RV. 
A significant feature of the primitive cult about the dead and thrir ruler. 


25. This legend is narrated in detail in the Nitukta (XIL 10 ff) and in the 
Brkaddtvati. 

26. Rudn is, properly yaking, the demon of death in the Veda. 
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namely, the conception of the two dogs guarding the region of the dead, is 
now transplanted upon the Yama-mythologyr^ 

It was at this stage that the Rudra-mythology seems to have significantly 
reacted on the Yama-mythology. 0)nsequently Yama’s association with 
‘death* as such began to figure rather prominently. Death is said to be 
Yama*s path (I. 38. 5). Yama is mentioned side by side with Mrtyu and 
Antaka, and is even identified with Mftyu (1. 165. 4 ; MS. II. 5. 6 ; AV. VI. 
28. 31 ; 93. 1.). The benevolent ruler of the blessed souls, the helpful 
father of ‘ fathers *, who had originally nothing to do with * death * as such, 
and whose proper function, even as represented in a later stage commenced 
after ‘ death,’ now came to be identified with death. The dogs of death, the 
inauspicious messengers, uluka and kapota, the paibUa, which was now re- 
garded as the instrument of punishment, — ^all these traits helped to make 
Yama an object of terror. The conception of Yama’s r61e as the fearful and 
"restraining’ god of death must have been facilitated also by the popular 
derivation of the word Yama from the root yam (= to restrain), which, 
though normally possible, is not acceptable, in this case, on account of the 
difficulties of Vedic accentuation which it would create. But it is this aspect 
of Yama’s personality, which has been preserved prominently in the later 
Hindu mythology. 


27. The dogs are, as indicated elsewhere, obviously the outcome of a oommoo 
primitive lolk-bd^. The dog StMa ia» often identified with Kerberos, 

15 




DID PUSYAMITRA SUNQA PERSECUTE THE BUDDHISTS ? 

By 

Mr. N. N. GHOSH, M.A. 

Lecturer in Ancient Indian History, Allahabad University. 

I raise this question in order to hnd an answer to it. The question 
arises because of the ofunions of some eminent scholars, Dr. H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri, for example, who holds or seems to hold the view that Pu.?}ramitra 
Suhga was not a persecutor of Buddhism. Dr. Raychaudhuri in controvert- 
ing the opinion of the late Harapia^d Sa^tri about the alienatian of the 
BiShmainas by A4oka’s edicts against the Brihmanical faith and the militant 
Brahmapic revoluticm under Pu$yamitra Suhga says : “ But the Buddhist 

remains at Bharhut erected ‘ during the supremacy of the Sungas ’ do not bear 
out the theory which represent Pusyamitra and his descendants as the leaders 
of militant Brahmanism.”^ In another place, he says : ” late Buddhist writers 
are alleged to represent Pui$yamitra as a cruel persecutor of the religion of 
Sakyamuni. But the Buddhist monuments at Bharhut erected ‘during the 
sovereignty of the Suhgas ’ do not bear out the theory that the Suhgas were 
leaders of a militant BrShmaiqism. Though staunch adherents of orthodox 
Hinduism, the Sungas do not appear to have been so intolerant as some 
writers represent them to be.”^ Following Dr. Raychaudhuri, Dr. R. S. 
Tnpathi under a subhead ‘ Pusyamitra’s Persecutions ’ in his newly publidicd 
book ‘ History of Ancient India refers to the evidence of the Divyavadana 
and T3rai^tha regarding Pusyamitra’s persecution of the Buddhists, and 
evidently rejects them, for he remarks : “ Pu^yamitra was no doubt a zealous 
champion of BiShmaioism, but the Buddhist stQpas and railings at Bharhut 
‘ during the sovereignty of the Suhgas ’ would hardly corroborate the literary 
evideitce r^rding his ebullitions of sectarian rancour.”* Having had doubt 
himsdf as to the cogency of his own views he qualified the above statement 
by the concluding lines in the same paragraph thus : * of course, this conclu- 
sion will have to be modified, if the above expression is not taken to refer 
to the time of Pu^yamitra.’* It is unfortunate that Dr. Tnpathi should have 
left himsdf in doubt and not pursued further to dear this important pdnt 
in his work, the latest product of a text-book for higher studies in Andent 
Indian History. 

With many of Dr. Raychaudhuri’s objections against the late MahSmaho- 

1. P. H. A. I, Sid. Ed., p. 248. 2. OU, p. 268. 

3. H. A. I., p. 187. 4. im. s. im. 
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padhjifiya Pao^it Harprasada Sastri’s interpr^tkm of some of the eWdenees 
in his aitkie,* I whole-heattedly agree. For instance the late RaKliH’s 
atteiqjt to prove ASdca’s persecution of the Biihamanas by interpreting a 
passage in the minor rock edict has been rightly objected to by Dr. Rayehau- 
dhuri; bddng the word ‘ amisa ’ to mean * atorisa ' in Sanskrit, as Senart had 
done, the Pandit tSistri concluded that by another edict Aifoka boasted that 
those n^rded as gods m earth have been reduced by him into false gods. 
If it means anything it means that the Bifihmanas who were regarded as 
Bhudtvas or gods on earth had been sown by him.” The word amisi in the 
edict means antiSra, unmixed, and, therefore, the rendering of the passage : 

‘‘The gods who during that time (i.& before) had been unmin^ with 
men in India have now been (by me) associated (with men) There is 
thus no question, as Dr. Raychaudhuri has pointed out, of ‘ showing up any- 
body.’ As a matter of fact Atoka never deliberately persecuted any section 
of his subjects. On the other hand a number of his edicts enjoined an equal 
respect, liberality and solicitude being shown to Bdhmaoas and Bramanas.* 
So far I agree with Dr Raychaudhuri and disagree with the late Pandit 
^iiistti. But what I beg to differ from the learned Doctor is on his attempt 
at mfaiimising the great evoit of the Brahmapic revrdution, and the part 
tliat PUsyamitra played as its leader, both before and after his accession to 
the throne on the ground that the Buddhist monuments at Bharhut were 
erected ‘ in the time of iSubga Kings.’ His views raiding this point are as 
clear as daylight as can be seen from the quotations I have given at tlie 
lieginning of this paper. Of course, I hold with the eminent schdar the 
ooinicm that the causes of the downfall of the Maurya empire are many, 
and that the militant Bi&hmanic reaction is not the only one, as the late 
Pandit Sistri hi» sougdit to cmvey. But that the discontent of the Bi3h- 
manas provided a fertile ground for the ambition of the last Maurya Kiiq; 
Brihadratha’s senapati to bear fruit admits of no doubt What is then the 
cause of this discontent of the BiBlunanas? Although Atoka did not cons- 
ciously persecute the Biahmanas, some of his edicts which he issued wiUi 
the object of reformit% the habits his subjects alienated the Briihmaoas, 
i<xr toey affected their interests and according to their lig^t the rdigkm to 
whidi they bdot^. In qxte the fact ffiat Atoka paid equal veneration 
to diamabas and BiShmanaSk his reforming seal could not but hurt the 
biteresla and fedings of those people whose customs be sought to reform by 
edteta, and lika an r eformer s , weO-intentiooed and actuated by true love for 
their people, Atoka had hk diaie of hatred and r esen tm ent from the Biflh- 

6. CSmses of the dtsmembennent of the Mauryan Empire in J. A. S. B., 1910. 

7. a. Xfosld Rode Insaiption. 

8. a R. E. nk? IV, V, vra, ix, x, xii. 
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raaipas. By the fi£. I. A^oka stopped animal sacrifices and Samaja, tlie 
old rdigious and social customs of the BiShmaoas. By RE. V. he appmnt- 
ed a ^jedal class of offioere called Dhamma MahSmtaras to look after the 
Dkamma of his people, whidi was an encroadunent on the special jurisdic- 
tion of the BiShmauas, and even set them to lode after the dhaima of 
the BiShmanas themselves.* In PE. IV A§oka enjdns on the equality in 
judicial proceedings and punishments. This has been rightly pointed out by 
Paodit Sistri to be an «icroachmoit on a time honoured privil^es of the 
Brahmaoas. Dr. Raychaudhuri does not accept the interpretation put upon 
it, and says that ‘the order regarding the Vyavahara Samata and Daijda 
Samatfi is to be understood in c(Mmection with the general pdicy of decentra- 
lisation (italics mine) wtuch the emperor introduced.^* Why should this 
interpretation be put to the words of Afoka instead of the most natural inter- 
pretation whidi they yield namdy that the emperor wanted his Rfijukas to 
administer justice to his people with equality and impartiality. Let us quote 
the relevant portion of the edict with the context as Dr. Raychaudhuri wanted : 

^ I ^ w few wwoi qi \ 

“ In order that they may perform their dutie§ fearlessly, calmly, unper- 
turbed, and in peace of mind, I have put the Rajukas in sole ctmtrol of reward 
and punishment. But it is my desire that there should be equality in judicial 
proceedings and equality in punishments^ The natural interpretation of the 
passage according to the syntax, as wdl as in view of the badeground of 
Anoka’s administrative policy, especially in the matter of justice, should be 
that A§oka having given his Rajukhas suffident power in the matter of judi- 
cial administration, encouraged them to act fearlessly—especially because they 
would have to encounter the opposition of the privileged dasses while adminis- 
trating law equally to all. AiSoka’s administrative policy was never diaracter- 
ised by decentralisati<Hi. On the other hand the process of centralisation b^n 
in the time of his grand-father, under his able chancellor Kautilya, the 
Richelieu of India, was completed in his time. The viceroys of the. distant 
provinces and the governors of the home provinces were anointed by him 
from the centre with definite instructions which were renewed from time to 
time by new edicts. Even the subordinate ofiidals like the Pradestris, 
Rijukas, and Ayuktas, even thou^ working under the vneroys and governors, 
reedved instructions from the emperor directly. He inasted on his ofikaals, 
both central and provindal, that if they desired to please him, they, must 
follow his instructions to the letter, so that they mi^^ disdiarge thdr duties 
to him and he to his subjects'* and to see that there is no miscarriage of jus- 
tice in the country. In the KaliAga Rock Edict I Akdca clearly enundates his 


9. cf. p. B. vn. 
n. P. B. IV. 


10. P. H. A. 3rd. Ed., p. 244. 
12. Kdinge Bdkt 11. 
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judicial policy. KaliAga was a imnrince i^aced under a viceroy with head- 
quarters at Tosali. Even then McHsz addressed the judicial i^Scers of Tosali 
( HQilRr ) directly with the definite addition to the 

instructioas to the MahiniBtras, Atoka proposed to dqwte every five years 
a MahareStra of hij^r grade to inspect the administration of justice by 
these ordinary judicial ofBoers. He further ordered that his viceroys at 
Ujjain and Taxila would do the same.'^ There is thus no questioned ‘ de- 
centralisation ’ regarding the application of law and punishment {vyavc- 
hare-soituUS and datf4a-samata) . On the other hand, as the above evidences 
point, it was one of complete centralisation. 

It is an undi^ted fact that the Brahmapas enjoyed many privil^tes in 
law in the times previous to Atoka’s reign. The Brahmapic and Dharma- 
sutra literatures provide evidence for this fact. It is also a fact that Atoka 
who was insiNred with the Buddhist ideals of democracy and equality could 
not tolerate those privileges and customs which militated against the ideals 
of the Buddhist law of life. Dr. Raychaudhuri seems to doubt that BrSh- 
mapas oijoyed certain immunities in criminal punishments and has quoted 
certain illustrations from the Brahmanic literature, one from Kautilya’s 
Arthatostra and one from the Mahlbharata in favour of his opinion. But 
those illustrations prove the exceptiims to the general rule. The evidences in 
favour of the privileged position of the Brdhmaqas in society and law found 
in the BiShmauic and Oharmasutra literatures are overwhelming. Evoi dur- 
ing Vedic period Brahmaijas had come to be highly eulogised as if they were 
gods. (Tai Br. III. 7. 3.) The Brahmaoa is Agni-Vaitoanara. The Vqnu 
Dh. S. (19 . 20. 22) says that the gods are invisible deities, but Brahmasoas 
are viable deities ; the worlds are supported by BrShmaoas ; the gods stay in 
heaven by the favour of the Brahmanas. The Tai Br. says that the BrahmaQa 
is indeed the supervisor over the peofde. The Ait Br. (37. 5) says that 
where the Ktotriyas are under the contrd of the BrShmanas, that Kingdom 
becomes proq)erous, that Kingdom is full of heroes ; 

( tw *ngF: tsN wntft 

According to Gautama (XI. I) the King is the ruler of all, except Brahmanas : 

Both the early IHiarma-Sutrakaras, Gautama and Baudhayana, were against 
any kind of owporal punishment being given to the Brdhmanas. Elaudh. Dh. 
S. (I. 10. 18-19) prescribes only branding and banishment to a Btahmana 
even for murder of a BrdhmaiQa (ing|«||nT) Gant- (12. says that 
no oorporal punishment should be given to Bidhmanas 
mpsapt). Instances of many other privileges in law in the matter of punish- 
ments, taxes etc. may be cited frwn the BrShmapic and DfaarmasQba litera- 
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tuns. With these overwhdming evidences how can one say that there was 
equality in law and that the BrShmaioas did not eqjoy certain privileges vriiich 
went against the prindide of vyavahBra-samata and dapda-samatil eKtsting 
in the time of A§dba? That being the case, the edict on vyavahBta-samata 
and danda-samata by Aloka certainly offended the Biatunaoas who had been 
enjoying the privileges in law. Therefore, it is difficult to acc^ Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri’s view that ‘ the samati which he (Aioka) enforced did not neces- 
sarily infringe on the alleged immunity of the Brahmaoas from capital punish- 
ment, and that it ‘ should be understood in connection with the gaieral policy 
of decentralisation.’ 

I shall now deal with the first evoit of the Biahmaoic revolt which is 
intimately conneeited with the fact of Pueyamitra’s oppression of the Buddhists. 
I have already said that Aloka was not an (^pressor of other faiths. He was 
a tiderant Bhuddhist ruler, showing equal reqxct to all faiths and enjoining 
on his subjects to do the same.^* 

But that he was a sincere reformist, wishing well of his subjects whom he 
regarded, and c^ienly said so, as his own children, is clear from many of his 
edicts. It is in his zeal to guide his subjects in the right path that he un- 
consciously and without any intention mortally offended the Brfihmauas. I 
have already referred to some of his edicts in this connectimi. Let me eluci- 
date them in more detail. RE. I proclaimed Afoka’s principle of ahimsa aad 
stopped not only killing of animals for the royal kitdien, but also prohibited 
animals being ’offered as sacrifice,’ and discouraged samfijas of the kind 
observed before, in both of which the BrShnumas played an important part. 
The appointment of the I%armmamfihamatras (RE. V) deprived the Btfih- 
mapas of their long-atjoyed right of guiding the rriigion of the people. The 
smriti literature, as I have shown above, placed the Brehmaqas in the posi- 
tion of the Gurus. RE. IX riiows Aioka as a reformer par exceUence. In 
it A4oka condemned many semi-religious ceremonies which were and still are, 
observed in the homes of the people of the Btdhmaoic faith. The essence of 
the edict is that religion does not depend on rituals, but on practical conduct 
in life, on cultivation of proper relations in the home, on character. But he 
regreted that society in his time was given to too much petty (S<) and 
worthless (fiRsf ) ceremonies. The substance of religion is hidden u^r mere 
forms. The women-ftdk (nUii^) are specially guilty in this regpeet People 
perform various other ceremonies on all possible occarions in life to avert 
mishaps (sn^, at the time of sons’ and daughters’ marriage, (smnAi^) 
of births (ssni^)and joum^ Rites should undoubtedly be 

performed, but rites and ceremonies of this kind hear Ihtle fruit. ( anw^ ) 
It is the nxMBl life that counts. Then he recounts the conditions of real good 
moral life as distinguished from mne meaninidess coemonies in the name of 


14. a. RE xn. 
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leligion. These refonns^ dictated by an honest and sincere desire for the well- 
being of his subjects and not imbued with a fanatical spirit of hurting any* 
body’s feelint^ did in effect, and were bound to, offend the BitUunaiQas and the 
pe(^Ie of the Brahmainic faith who honestly found in these reforms a blow 
to their cheridied faith and religious rites. Further, the substitution of 
call to wars ( ^ for the policy of propagation of the Dharma ( ) 

in RE. IV, in other words, the abandonment of militarism for paciffsm as 
the policy of state, a policy that was pursued consistently by Asdca’s successors 
encouraged not only the border-provinces to assert their independence, but 
encouraged foreigners, with their outlandish practices, particularly the Bactrian 
Greeks, to invade India. The political independence of India and with it her 
time-honoured culture were threatened with danger. This was the signal for 
the revolution for which the material was prepared by the internal and exter- 
nal policy of the Maurya rulers — from Atoka downwards. The discontent- 
ment of the Brahmaiias who were the leaders of the society found a fitting 
weapon in the SoiSpati Pusyamitra Suhga, himself a BrShmaoa. This revolu- 
tion, the coup 4'etat which ended the Mauryan rule was a BtShmaDic reaction, 
par excellence, whose object was to restore the BrkhmaiDa supremacy and 
Brahmanic faith in society which was being threatened from within and 
without. Its immediate effect was the assumption of the power of the state 
by Pusyamitra Suhga, the Brahmana, and the principal instrumoit of the 
reaction. Puayamitra had to justify his position as head of the Brahmaoic 
reaction by persecuting the Buddhists and destroying Buddhist monasteries 
on the one hand and restoring the sacrificial ceremonies of the BrAhmapic 
faith on the other, for which his principal helpers were Pataftjali and also 
periiaps Manu, the author of the Mmusmriti, who was also his contem- 
porary according to some scholars ; and for the one we have the testimony 
of the Divyavadana and Tarknatha ; for the other Patafijali’s MaMbhoiya, 
Kalidasa’s MalavikagnimitTcm, and the Ajodhya inscription^^ provide the 
necessary evidence. A passage in the Divyavadhana states : 

tlWH iftsiR Wt who ever who will present me with the head 

a Sramana will get a reward of hundred dinars from me.” Tiifin&tha, the 
Tibetan historian, also testifies to the killing of iramaoas and burning of 
Buddhist monasteries by Pusyamitra. What reason is there to reject these 
testimonies? Should they be so lightly dismissed as naere uncorroborative 
writings of late authors like the compiler of the DivySvaddna and TirS* 
nfftha*’, as Dr. Raydiaudhuri holds or as ‘ebullitions of sectarian raiwour,’ 
as Dr. Tripathi pemts out^* ? 

Ttie persecution at the Buddhists by Pusyamitra, as I had discussed 
above, was a logical sequence of the BiShmapic reaction and the political 

15. Bp. M., XX, pp. 54-58. 16. Ed. Cowril and NeO, p. 433. 

17. P. H. A. /., 3id. Ed., p. 246. lA P. H. A. /„ p. 187. 
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coup d’itat. The traditions of the persecution were current when the Divya- 
vadana was composed and even in the time of TatSnatha when he wrote his 
history. Many events of ancient India have been thus preserved by tradi- 
tional writings. Dr. Raychaudhuri who dismisses this particular reference 
in the DivyiSvadana gladly accepts the testimony of the same book in ccm- 
nection with another event Regarding the revolt at Taxila during ASoka’s 
reign due to ministerial oppres»on Dr. Raychaudhuri says : “ The divyS- 
vadana is no doubt a late work, but the reality of ministerial oppression which 
it refers is affirmed by ASoka himsdf in the Kalihga edicts.”'" I do not, 
however, hold that whatever is written in the divyavatSna is to be taken as 
a fact without any sound judgment. But should all traditions be dismissed 
as mere myth if no epigraphic evidence be found to check them ? Insaiption 
is no doubt the most satisfactory check of traditional accounts. But should 
a traditional account be dismissed even though there is a reasonal historical 
background to accept them as true ? And what is the most positive ground 
which the previous writers have stood on to reject the tradition of PuByamitra’s 
persecution of the Buddhists? Both the writers, referred to above, reject 
it on the ground that ' the Buddhist monuments were erected ‘ during the 
supremacy of the SuAgas’ (italics are mine). The inscription on the left 
pillar of the eastern gate-way at Barhut bears an inscription which contains 
the above inscription. The inscription is as follows ; 

“ Suganath raje rahe (^giputasa visadevasa potena 

Agarajusa putena Vaciptena Dhanabhutina karitath toraipam 
silakanimamto ca upamaioa (no).” 

“During the reign of the iSuhgas, the gate-way has been caused to be 
made together with the stone-carving by VStsiputra Dhanabhuti, scm of Goti- 
putra Ajaraju and grandson (q)^) of king GSrgiputra VKvadeva.” 

Now (fin does not necessarily include the reign of Pusyamitra Suhga. 
It means ‘during the reign of the iSufkgas.’ It does not preclude the idea 
that Pusyamitra Suhga is not included in the term, and the gate-way was 
constructed during the reign of his successors who were more tolerant to 
Buddhism than the founder of the dynasty and leader of the Bi&hmaoic 
reaction. 'The Buddhist church was certainly an ally of the Mauryas ; the 
BrBhmaoic reaction which destroyed Maurya rule necessarily laundied a 
crusade against the Buddhist church as a precedent condition of the revival 
of Kfihmaitosm. That Pusyamitra greatly patronised this revival we have 
ample evidence both literary and epigraphic. We find in the contemporaiy 
account of Patafijali’s Mahabtulsya,"" in the reference in KalidSsa's M31a> 


19. P. H. A. /., p. 299. 

20. The passage in the Mah^Msya which proves the oontempoianetty of 
FatsAjali with Pusyamitra is : iha Pufyandtram yafamSb. 
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vikagmimitram that the horse-sacrifice, which was in abeyance in the 
Nfeuryan period, was revived by him. The Ajodyha inscriptioa definitely 
tefers to the two horse sacrifices performed by Pusyamitra : 

The KoSalfidhipa was perhaps Pueyamitra’s 
viceroy and h^ sixth son or brother, for the inscription describes him as 
^ i-c- of Pu$yamitra. 

This feverish activity towards the revival of BiShmanism ill fits with a 
tolerant policy towards Buddhism which he has been credited by the writei^. 
He could ill afford to do so, even if he liked, and keep his reactionary allies 
attached to his rule. But passion must have quieted down, and political 
conditions settled during the time of Pusyamitra’s successors who felt less 
obliged to yidd to the reactionary elements in the state and consequently 
pursued a less militant and more tolerant policy towards the Buddhists to 
allow them to decorate the Buddhist stfipas in Barhut. That the gate-ways 
were erected long after the time of Pusyamitra is also the opinion of eminent 
archaologists. The late Mr. N. G. Mazumdar, for exan^le, writes: “the 
Sungas referred to in this inscription formed a dynasty which was founded 
by the general (senapati) Pusyamitra, succeeding the Mauryas about 180 B.c. 
The gate-ways, however, appear to have been set up about a century later, 
towards the close oj the iunga period.”*^ (italics are mine). In another place 
he sajrs : “ The gateways appear to have been added to the stupa at least half 
a century after the construction of the original Railing, which may be dated 
about 125 B.c’’ In the face of these evidences how can we say that the 
expression suganam raje includes the reign of Pusyamitra iuAga also, and 
use it as an argument to reject clear literar}’ evidences that Pu$)ramitra 3unga 
persecuted the Buddhists ? 


21. Ep. Ind. XX, pp. 54-S8. 

22. A gtdde to the Sculptures iu the Indian Museum, p. 14. 
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DVARAKA 

By 

Dr. A. D. PUSALKER, M.A., ll.b„ ph.d. 

Dvaraki, also known as DvSrikla, Dvaravati or KuSasthali, is one of the 
seven sacred places reputed to confer final emancipation.' It is also one of 
the four dhSmans in India, situated to the West, presided over by SrikFSOa, 
the hosA of DvaraM (Dvfirakadt^), the other three being respectively 
Kediranatha, JagannStha and RgmeSvara situated to the North, East and 
South. The Maiamayun also refers to Visou (Snkraija) as the principal deity 
of Dvdrakd.’ The name Dvaraki does not occur in early Vedic literature, 
hut is found in the Mahabhirata and the Purettoi. The Jatakas and Buddhist 
works also refer to Dvgravati or Dvdraka in connection with Kp$oa and the 
Andhaka-Vrsois.^ Dr. Rhys Davids mentions Dvaraka as the capital of 
Kdmboja iit the early Buddhist period ; it was, however, not a city of 
Kamboja, but a trade-route omnected the Kamboja country with Dwaraka.' 
Barak4 of Arrian has been taken to refer to Dvaraka.’^ According to the iSiva 
Pura^, Dvaraka contains the temple of one of the twelve jyotirlitigas of Siva 
known as NSge^." There is also a monastery of Sri Sahkaracarya at Dvaraka. 
Modem Dwaika is situated in CNihamandal in Kathiawad to the extreme 
western promontory. There is, however, a difference of opinion anKMig 
scholars as to the location of ancient DvSraka, and Muladvarakd, Girinagara 
(modem Junagadh), and sites near Madhupur and Kodinar on the coast line 
between POrbunder and Miyani, are variously identified with the old DvUraka.'' 
Locatim of Dvaraka will be considered towards the end of this paper. 

The MohSbhSrata and the Pwatfos state that Dvaraka has been erected 


1. sralvqT dm i 
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2. Journ, U. iP. Hist. Soc., XV, pp. 27, 31-2. 

3. Cf. B. C, Law, India as descried in Early Texts of Buddhism and Jain^ 
ism, pp, 85, 102, 239. 

4. Cf. Ray Chaudhury, Pol, Hist, Anc. Ind., 4th Ed. p. 127 ; LAW, op. cit„ 
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5. Altekar, Ancient Towns and Cities in Gufmat and Kathiawad, p. 25. 

6. Siva Purina, IV, 1.23 ; cf. D&ir, Ceogr, Diet., 2nd Ed., p, 58. 

7. Full references are given later on. 
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on the site of Ku^asthali, which was the capital of Anatta,* ancioit name toe 
Gujarat. According to the Puritm, the descendants of SarySti, son of Mann, 
are credited with the foundation of what is now known as Gujarat It receiv- 
ed its ancient name from Anarta, son of SarySti. RocamBna, Reva and 
Raivata Kakudmin fdlowed, and the dynasty reigned at Ku4asthaB, whose 
foundatkm is variously ascribed to Anarta or Revata.* Hie iSSry&tas, how- 
ever, did not last long, and Kuiasthall, their capital, was captured and des- 
troyed by Punyajana RSksasas.’" The remnants of the S&ryStas fled to dif- 
feroit countries, and afterwards became a tribe amemg the Haihayas.” 
After the destruction of the Haihaya power by king Sagara of Ayodhy£, the 
dflryStas probably became merged with the hill tribes. Revata, the founder 
of Ku^asthali, has been confused with a later descendant in scxne Puranic 
accounts, which state that Balatflma, the '^dava, elder brother of Silknoa, 
was carried to Revatl, the daughter of Revata.'-’ In alt probability, this latter 
was a distant descendant of the founder of Kuiasthali. 

After its destruction by Pupyajana RSksasas, Kuiasthal! amresrs to have 
been deserted till the time of Adktsns, the Yidava hero, the. frigid and 
counsellor of the Rkjdavas, who made it his capital. The YSdavas and 
Kwjas, Andhakas, Visois, wiginally belonged to MsthuiS ; but on account 
of the incessant invasions of the powerful king JaiAsandha of Magadha and 
the threatened si^ by Kalayavana, the Yavana chief, the Yddavas with their 
fanulies ntigrated in a body southwards to Gujarat, and established themselves 
at Dv8rak&. Krsna is said to have founded Dvkrakd at the site of ancient 
KuiasthaB. The life of Kispa is well known.” The YSdavas were all ruin- 


8. Atni, 273. 12-15; BrahmS^ia. H. 61.1»-23 ; Vuyu, 86.24-27; Mbk. II. 
14.50, 67 : Brahma. 1456 ; Hm, 1967 : 
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9. Cf. references in note 8 above. This Ku^asthal! is different from the Kula« 
athaR on the Vindhyas founded by Ku4a, son of RIma.— Parciter, Ane. Ind. Hist. 
Trad. p. 279. 
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ed in a fratricidal strife near Prabhasak^etra after the Bharata war. After 
Vfjtja ’g death, remnants of the Yadavas abandoned Dvaraka with their 
wdtnen and children under the leadership of Arjuna, the Hiodava, and re* 
treati^d northwards ; but thejr were attacked by the AbMras and hill tribes. 
Arjuna was able to save but a few of these pec^le whom he brought to Indra- 
prastha ^d anointed Vajra, the grandson of Kyspa, as their king. Dv&rakS. 
is said to have been submerged under the sea after Krwa’s ascent to the 
heavois, immediately after the Yfidavas left.^^ 

A different story of the foundation of Dvaraka is given in the Dvaraka- 
mahatmya?'^ Anarta, son of Saryati, being expelled by his father, on his 
praising Krsbs as being the Lord and master of all, went to the sea-shore, and 
practised penance. Stlkrsoa was pleased and founded a new regi<xi for Anarta 
by i^acing on the ocean a piece of land brought from the heavens. This region 
was later known as DvarakS. There is, however, much historical inconsistency 
in this account, as it makes KfBoa, who was ages subsequoit to Anarta, a 
predecessor and contemporary of the latter.xi 

We do not get any particulars about Dvaraka after the time of Krwa 
after the sea encroached on it. Being recently founded by Krspa and having 
been sutanerged so(»i after Krwa’s time, DvSraka naturally was not regard- 
ed as a holy place at the time of the I^udavas and the iKiSrata war. That 
it was not a sacred place of pilgrimage at the time of the Bharata war, would 
also seem to follow from the fact that the PSipdavas are not said to have 
visited the rite in their pilgrimage. The Pkodavas are stated to have gone 
from ^rparaka to Prabhasa, (which is on the southern coast of Kathiawad 
far from Ehraraira), where Kr^ and the Yadavas had come to meet them.'' 
The rite of Dvaraka rose into prominence as a sacred place during the inter- 
val between the Bharata war and the composition of the Mdhabharata (c. 2nd 
cent. RC.), as it occupies a premier place among the i^thas mentioned by 
Narada.'* Somehow we do not get any reference to the site either in literary 
works or in copper-plates or inscriptions till after the end of the first millen- 
nium of the Qiristian era. The description in the SihipSlavadha is simply 
poetic fancy. The UUasarSghava of Some§varadeva refers to Dvfirakfi as a 
sacred site of Srikrsna '" Caitanya and Mirabai in medieval times went on 
pilgrimage to Dvaraka which had become famous as a frrtha by their time. 

There are references to the tribal form of government 'Of the Yadavas at 

a chapter contributed to die Glory that was Gurjatadeia (Ed. K. M. MUNSHI, 
Bombay, 1943, Section IIL Chapter 11). 

14. Mbk, XVI, 7A2-72: XVII. LS, 9. 
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16l Cf. PAKCrm, Anc. Ind. Hkdi Trad., p. 98. 
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19. Cf. Duigariuuiko’ SHASnu, AitibSsik SamSodhan (in Gujarati), p. 802. 
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DvSfakS, and we shall describe it in brief. The Andhaka*VnQis (and the 
different tribes of the YSdavas) had, an Assembly Hall in I>varak&, known dg’ 
Sudharma where they gathered on important occasions and deliberated <m ^ 
course of action to be foUowed.=‘<’ The SalMpSla was probably the Secretary 
of the Council who convened its meeting (mh suitable occasions. Thete were 
a number of tribal chiefs or elders (ga^-mukhya), and Krwa, Akrdra, Ahu- 
ka, Sityaki, etc. are spdcen of as leaders.^^ AkrQrac was the Cominander-in- 
Chief of the Yadava forces.** There were often parties, and contests for power 
and authOTity. In the assembly every one was at liberty to express his opinion ; 
but the tact and wisdom of the President generally carried the day. The policy 
of the Government was decided by the tribal chiefs (goffa-mukkya) in Coun- 
cil.** It appears that in these Gaipas there was a regular system of adminis- 
tration according to the Astras, and there were d^rtments of Secret Ser- 
vice. Finance, Foreign Policy, etc. The administrative discipline was strictly 
observed, and disobedience to Government officials (yuktas) was severely dealt 
with.** Dr. SiNHA rifditly omcludcs that the whole description presents' on 
the s^le a picture of tribal oligarchy.*® 

The DvarakSmahatmya in the Prabhisakhapda of the Skanda Puratfa 
deals exhaustively in great detail with the (irtka-vidhi, the ydtrS-vidhi and the 
k^tra-mahStmya.^ Banning with Gomatimahfitmya and the story of Krwa 
and DurvSsas, there follow the descriptions and glorificaticms of, and numerous 
episodes ocxmected with, the Cakratirtha, Rukmiplhrada, Nrgatirtha, Vintu- 
padadrtha, various lirtkas and saras-ffrlkas, etc. ; there are also descriptions 
of various vratas. The DvardkSmahStmya in the Gorga-smhkitlP^ speaks of 
the principal tlrthas, Cakratirtha, SaAkhoddh&ra, Gomafi, Raivataka, IMpdfi- 
raka, etc. Modem Dwarka, as already stated, lies to the extreme west of the 
Kathiawad peninsula, whidi can be approached either by train or by stea- 
mer. It is towards the right side of Gomati-tirtha. The celebrated temple of 
DvSrakSdhlia here is reputed to have been built by Vajranfibha, grandson of 
Knna. StSktepa is worshipped here as Ra!nachodar& 3 ra on account of his flight 
from MathurS throusdi the terror of king Jaifisandha.** There is also a tem]^ 
of Ku4e^ra Mahddeva ; to its south is the Siradfi hfetha of 6il dafikarS- 
oStya. Most of the sacred tirtkas mentioned in the PurSvas and Mdhdtmyas 
are found here including the Cakratirtha, Ratneivara MahBdeva, SiddhanS- 
tha Mahadeva, Jfianakupda, I^odfoaha, etc. At a distance of 20 miles from 
DvSrakS and two miles foom the sea-shore in the gulf is a small island, known 


2a Mbk., Or; Ed., I, 212.10 ff. 

21. a. Mbk. Cr. Ed., p. 960, Hnes 170-1. 22. Mbk., Cr. Ed., I. 213.31. 

23. Mhk., XII, 10723, 25. 24. Mbk., XII. 107. 

2S, Soptreigtity fo Aneknt Indunt Pdkty, p. 255. 

2a WmdaFmdvt,yil.A. 

27. ra)lialwd by Vadateshwar Press, Bombay, Samvat 1994. 

2a CL Dir, Geott. Dkt., 2Dd Ed. p. 232. 
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as SaAkhoddharabeta, the main shrihes tiiere being the Rapachodaji temple and 
the iSaAkhoddlSratirtha.^* 

Finally, we come to the consideration of the location of Dyaraka, the 
capital of the YSdavas, about which, as already stated, there is much differ- 
ence of opinion anKHig sdiolars. The I^end about the original site of Dva- 
raka being engulfed in an oceanic inundation seems to be true as has been 
pointed by Dr. Altekar, as literary evidence supports it ; as such oceanic 
changes are of comnKMi occurrence in Kathiawad, and as doubt exists as to 
the location of the original site which is possible only when the original city 
has disai^)eared.^” At present, there is a port to the westernmost part of 
Kathiawad known as Dwatka, which is a place of pilgrimage and is regard- 
ed as the site of the ancient capital. Muladvaraka is an island in the sea 
about 22 miles east of PrabhasapattaA)a.’“ Modem Junagadh at the foot of 
the Gimar hills (which some identify with Mt. Raivataka) has also been 
located as the site of ancient Dvuraka."^ Besides these, DvSrakA has been 
variously placed on the coast between Porbander and Miyana, or near Madhu- 
pur or three miles south-west from Kodinar.“® 

The Mahabharata and the PuraijMS are unanimous in stating that the 
YSdavas established their capital on the site of the mins of KuiasthaE, the 
ancient capital of Anarta.^* Ku4asthali and Dvdraka or Dvdi&vati appear 
as synonyms. All these authorities further agree in stating that D^rakS was 
near Mt. Raivataka. Basing their conclusion on the identificaticMi of Rai- 
vataka with Mt. Gimar, some scholars have decided in favour of Girinagara 
(modem Junagadh) as being the site of ancient DvarakS.^'’ Junagadh is, 
no doubt, an ancient town, as contended by these scholars ; but it was never 
known as Dvarakg. Jt is, again, more than 60 miles from the sea-shore, 
whereas there is an ancient persistent traditicm maintaining that Dv&raka was 
near the coast line, which cannot be easily overlooked or lij^tly discarded. 
This tradition of the proximity of DvErak§ to the sea is not confined only to 
later Puribtas as is stated by the supporters of the claims of Junagadh. The 
MahSbhSrata references in the Mausalaparvan clearly motion Dvfiraki to 
be on the coast line ; besides the references in the Hmvofhia to the founda- 
tion of Dvfirakfi near the sea, other Puratfos also state that the ocean was in 

29. Cf. Durgashanker Shastri, op. at., pp. 599-613. 

30. AneUnt Toms and Cities in Gujarat and Kathiawad, p. 25. 

31. Hathibhai Shastih, Proc. Oriental Conf., VII, pp. 1171-3 ; Nigari 
PracSritji PedtikS, XII. pp. 97-100. 

32. BkATTASAU, Ind. Hist. Quart., X, pp. 541-50; Duigaahaoker Shastri, 
op. dt, pp. 377-386. 

33. Cf. Bubgbss, AnHiqtdties of Kathiawad and Kaehh, London, 1876, p. 13. 

34. See note 2 above. 

35. See note 32. 
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close proximity of the city.’* The refoences in the Adi- and SaUd-patvatts 
of the Mahabkarata indicate that DvSrakd was in the vicinity of Mt Rai- 
vataka ; but nothing is stated about its distance from the sea-shore. At- 
trition, again, may be drawn, in this connection, to a statement in the Ghata 
Jataka, which clearly shows that DvUraka “ stood on the sea and had a hill 
by its side”,** proving thereby* the antiquity of the tradition <A DvSrakB 
having both the sea and a hill in its vicinity. Hence, Junagadh being more 
than 60 miles from the sea-shore cannot be regarded as the site of ancient 
DvSraki, which was near the sea. It is, no doubt, near Mt Gimar ; but 
the identity of the latter with Mt Raivataka mentioned in the MahSbhdrata 
and the PurStjas has not been established beyond doubt There is, again, 
complete absence of any sacred shrines associated with Dviraidl in the neigh- 
bourhood of Junagadh. 

Next, we consider MuladvSraka on the sea, about 22 mUes east of 
PrabhSsapalttaion- Being at a distance of about 60 mihss south of the Gimar 
hills (which some identify with Mt. Raivataka), it cannot be said to be by 
the side of the hill. However, it appears that late traditins consistently, bring 
in MuladvarakS, as would appear from the references in the Skmda Puritfa.^* 
The description in the SUupSlavadha has no evidentiary value, being merely 
bared on flints of poetic fancy. But the Pipdtrakatirtha mentioned in the 
Mahabkarata is not located in Muladvfiralm. This, coupled with its distance 
from the hills, goes against its identifications with the site of old DvfirakS. 
Other sites on the coast line also are at some distance from the hills ; and 
hence do not appear to be the sites of ancient DvSrakS. 

Next, we come to modem Dwarka on the extreme western coast line. 
The main argument against this site is that it is about 110 miles from Mt 
Gimar (identified with Mt. Raivataka by some). It is tme, there is no 
mountain close to modem Dwarka but as suggested by Mr. Pargiter, the 
Barada hills in Halar are not far from the site, and they can be identified 
with Mt Raivataka.^" As already indicated, Dvarakfi gained position as a 
sacred site after the period of the Bhdrata war. In the enumeration and des- 
cription of the tirthas by Narada, DvSraki is dealt with at some length. It 

36. Cf. Hart, II. 56.26-7 ; Brahma. 1733 ; BrahmSiMa, II. 71.91 ; KM : 
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37. Mbk., Or, Ed., I. 212. 0-7 ; ll. 1430, 67. 

3ft. Cf. Law, &p, eit„ p, 102. 

39. Cf. Ibtiiibhai Shashu, Proe. Orient^ Conf„ VII, pp. 1171-2, 
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is Stated that in the I*ioddrakadTtha are found cmns or seals with the marks 
of padma, and lotuses with the triSGla marks of Sahkara indicating the pre- 
sence of SaAkaia alsa^* Pip^rakatlrtha is still to be found at modern 
Dwarka. It may, therefore, be said that the antiquity of the presort site of 
Dwarka goes bade to over 2,000 years. The Makabh&rata expressly states 
that ancient seals or coins were found at the site ; if excavations are carried 
at the sites which lay claims to having been the andent DvBraka, it is pos- 
sible, we may come across seals or coins to whidi the MehdbhSrata refers 
and to which attaitimi was drawn by Dr. Jayaswal/’’ This will, indeed, 
dedsivdy settle the question of the identification of DvarakS. 

It is true, we get no epigraphic records or ct^per-plates about the site 
of the modem Dwarka, which indicates that it was not known in the historic 
period. The coi^r-plates and inscriptions brou^t forth in connection with 
Juttagadh, refer to it as Girinagara, and never as DvarakS ; besides, it is far 
from the sea. Thus, there are objections to the identification of Dvarakk either 
with Junagadh or with modem Dwarka, and we cannot establish the identi- 
iicati<xi with absolute certainty ; but the objections and diSiculdes in the lat- 
ter case are not so weighty as they are in the case of Junagadh. Beddes, taking 
into consideration the facts that successive sacred shrines arise on the same 
ancient spot and that the 2,000 year old tradition must have got some basis 
in reality, I am inclined to look for the old capital of 6i1kr$na at the site of 
modem Dwarka. 


41. Mbk., Ct. Ed., III. 80.82-4 ; 
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TWO DECADES OF MADURA (1734-1754). 

By 

T. V. MAHALINGA SASTRI, M.A., d.litt. 

Madura, the Athens of South India and the radiating centre of an ancient 
culture, a city known from the earliest b^;innings of South Indian history for 
power, plenty and prosperity, a city that was the capital of many dynasties of 
rulers beginning from the pre-Christian period passed through calamitous 
vicissitudes of fortune on the disruption of the NSyak rule in the region. 
After the extincti(»i of the Sultanate of Madura about 1378 as a result of the 
military activities of Kunfira Kampala, the son of Bukka I of Vijayanagar, 
Madura was included in the Vijayanagar Empire. In the sixteenth century, 
in order to provide for the efficient administration of the Madura country, 
Madura was constituted as a NSyakship and one Vi6van&tha N§yaka was 
appointed for the place. The Ndyak period was a very bright ope in the 
history of Madura, when great encouragement was given to the promotion of 
arts and letters, big irrigation works were undertaken, and everything great in 
the Hindu civilisation was patronised. “A Government whose wealth and 
whose tastes are manifested by its temples and statues and whose readiness to 
employ all its resources for the benefit of its people, as proved by the number 
and nature of the irrigation works it completed, implies a contaited and a 
prosperous pe(q)le ; while a high state of the arts and knowledge is abundantly 
testified by the exquisite design and workmandiip discoverable in many of 
the temples and statues as wdl as by the graq> and mastery of the principles 
of irrigation— a ccmiplicated and difficult branch of the Engineering Art— 
diq>layed in their irrigation systems”.^ Among the great rulers of this 
dynasty were Vi^nitha NSyaka, Tirumalai Niyaka and RSpi Mangammfi]. 

Vijayaranga Cokkanfttha N2yaka (1706-1732) who had no male issue, 
was on his death succeeded by his wife MinakBi and she ruled for five years 
till 1736, being supported by her brother Venkata PerumSl. Her short reign 
was a period of great internal strife. Queen Miniksi adopted ^^jaya 
Kunfira Muttu Tirumalai NSyakkar, the son of (me Vangkru Tirumalai, a 
member of a odlateral branch of the royal family. But Vangfiru Tirumala 
attempted to dq) 08 e M&nfiksi and usurp the royal authority. The Nawwfib 
of Aroot duiii^; that time was DOst 'AH (1732-1740), the nephew of SBadat* 
'UUfih KUSn (1710-1732) who inaugurated the Nawwfibi. He sent his 8(» 
Safdar ‘AH and son-in-law C3nndS ^b to the Tanjore and Trkhinopoly 


1. A J. Stuart : MimMsI of TfmieoMy, p. 69. 
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area to bring the region under his control if it failed to pay tribute. Van- 
{^ru Tirumala took advantage of the presence of the Muslim army near by 
and sought the help of Safdar ‘AS against MinSkBi. Safdar ‘AH offered tO' 
arbitrate on behalf of the two, decided in favour of Vang^ Tirumala and 
left the area leaving instructions with Chanda S3hib to give effect to the same. 
But Queen MSngkBi managed to bribe Chanda SSibib for a crore of rupees, 
and he promised on the Koran that he would stand by her. But soon the 
differences between Van^ru Tirumala and ACr31a$i were patched up, and 
therefore Chanda SShib returned home, beii% frustrated in his plans. In 
1736 he again came down to Madura with a view to reduce it, taking advan- 
tage of the political confusion there. He offered to subdue her enemies, and 
sent a large force which took possession of Dindigul. The place was stormed 
and Vang^ru Tirumala, who was in charge of the Dindigul area organised 
resistance at AmmayanSyakkanur against the Muslim invader but was 
defeated by him.‘ Vangiaru fled from the battlefidd and took refuge in the 
fort of Vellikuricchi under the protection of the Raja of Sivaganga. Chanda 
$fihib who became the master practically of the whole of Madura, took Queen 
MInBkBi prisoner quite in violation of his promise to her on the Koran. 
The Queen who could not brook her fate committed suicide in the same year 
by taking poiscxi. 

Chandi 3alhib, during the period of his administratirai in the south 
strengthened the fortifications of Trichinopoly and appointed his two brothers 
as the Governors respectively of Dindigul and Madura. But his rule was 
very unpopular, and aroused the great resentment and hatred of the Hindus. 

Vijaya KunSra Muttu Tirumalai Nayakkar, son of Vangam Tirumalai 
NSyakar, and VeDaiyag ServaikkHrag, the vaial dalavay of the SStupati left 
the area. The managers and attendants of the temples of MinSksi Sundarg§- 
vara and KSidal ^agar at Madura took with them the Gods of the above two 
temples to Vanaravlrarmadurai (Manamadura) and stayed there for two 
years (1739-41). The Setupati made necessary provision for the puja and 
daily offering of the Gods as also food and drink for the servants of the 
tenqdes, and thus kept them under his protection.* 

Vangiaru Tirumala and Pratap Singh, the RBja of Tanjore, (1739-63) 
sought the help of the Mahrattas who were extending their power in the 
south. RSja Sahu sent Raghuji Bhonsle on an e9q)editi(m against the Carna- 
tic. He defeated and killed Dost ‘AH, the Nawvflb of the Carnatic, at the 
battle at Damalcheruvu Pass (North Arcot District) in 1740. Later, prob- 
ably at the instigatiem of Safdar ‘ All he mardied against Quuidi Sildb, sadc- 
ing on the way Tiruvam&malai and Porto Novo and plundering the i^ces> 


2. Tkidor : Oriental Htstorkal Manuscripts, II, 234. 

3. See pp. 6-7 of the MaduraittaiavaralSru in the ThufipafinsSlai, Sen Tamil 
publication. No. 27. 
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The total estimate erf the value of the plunder was about 150,000 pagfidas. 
The Mahrattas first deceived Chandfi $fihib by taking their forces beyond 
Trichinopoly, but when they found that he had sold the grains with him and 
was not i^epared for an engagement, they besieged Tridiinopoly in 1741. 
Bade $3hib, the brother of Chanda Sahib, marched to the relief of ‘DrichirxK 
p(fiy with large provisions, horsemen and foot But he was intercepted by the 
Mahrattas with a body of ^KK) cavalry near Dindigul from which place he 
went forth and defeated them. However Raghuji Bhonsle marched to the 
scene with 10,000 horse and attacked the camp of Bade SShib at MaoalpSrai 
and killed both him and his sister’s son-in-law Sadiq S^hib. Later the corpse 
of Bade Sahib was richly dressed and sent to his brother Chandfi SBhib at 
Trichinopoly, so that he might be warned of the impending downfall of his 
hopes. Raghuji Bhonsle then attacked Trichinc^ly with the hdp of the 
Pindaris, Kal]ars and POligars of the area and Chandfi SShib offered him 
stiff resistance. But his ammunitions and stores failed him and therefore he 
surrendered himself to Raghuji on 25th March, 1741. He was disarmed, 
taken prisoner and sent over to Satara where he rem&’ned within prison for 
seven years. The fort of Trichinopoly was taken oy the Mahrattas and 
Murari Rao Ghorpade of Gooty was appointed the Governor of Trichinopoly 
and the area depending on it, assisted by 14,(XX) of the best troops of the 
Mahrattas.^ 

The Mahratta occupation and rule of the South seems to have been con- 
genial to the betterment of the condition of the Hindus. Murari Rao ap- 
pointed one Appaji Nayaka to administer Madura on his behalf and sent him 
to the place along with 2,000 horses. The latter did not like to stay in a city 
where there was no God, and hence he visited Vfinaravlrarmadurai, wor- 
shipped the Gods at the place, and with the consent of the SStupati, todc back 
the idds of Minak^i Sundareivara and Kudal-Alagar to Madura in July 1741 
and reconsecrated them in their req)ective temples. He also performed puri- 
ficatory ceremonies in the temides and made large provisions for the daily 
worship and services of the Gods in the dd manner.* 

But the rule of Madura by the Hindus was not destined to last hmg. 
The fortunes of the city were soon affected by domestic and political revolu- 
tions in the Carnatic. The course of the revolutions was as follows : Safdar 
* AH Kh a n who succeeded DOst ‘ All as the NawwSb of the Carnatic on the 
death of his father in 1740 was assassinated in his bed by his cousin Muitaza 
‘All Ktan on the nij^it of 13th October 1742 by order of one GhuMlm Murtaza 
‘AH Kian the Governor of Vellore, and his own DiwSn Mir Asad was impri- 
soned. But the position of Ghuiam Murtaza ‘AH was not strong. Murari Rao 


4. See Prof. C. S. Srinivaaadiari, Atumdaranea Pillai, pp. 16-18 ; Also C. A. 
KinwiiH and D. B. Pkiasnis, A HbUny of the Maratka People, pp. 276-7. 

5. See ModurtdttolavttraSm in TirupptmmSM. p. 7 ; Also R. Satyanatha 
Ayyar, The Noyoks of Meima, p. 379. 
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of Trichiix^ly refused to recognise him and the army also mutinied. There- 
fore Murtaza 'AG escaped to Vellore ; and Sayyid Mtdjnmmad KtiBn the 
young son of Safdar ‘ AG was declared the NawwSb of the Carnatic. Ni^Smul- 
MuUc the Subedar of the Deccan who was anxious to restore order in the 
south marched to Arcot with a large army of horse and foot which seemed 
“as though the sea was rising and flooding the land.” He subdued the 
Carnatic and appointed KhwSia Abdulld Khan, one of his own important ofii- 
cers to administer the Carnatic and keep as his ward Sayyid Muhammad 
Khan . Then he marched towards Trichinopoly which was ruled by Murari 
Rao. The Mahratta chieftain trembled within his shoes at the ai^roach 
of Ni^am'ul-Mulk, and therefore evacuated his headquarters on 29th August, 

1743 and went north. Thus by the mere strength of his arm, without waging 
one battle, the Ni^Sm got possession of the Carnatic including the far south. 
So the Mahratta rule of Trichinopoly and Madura was put an aid to in 
1743. The attempt of Murari Rao to revive the power of the Mahrattas in 
the south soon after failed. The Ni^am returned home along with NawwSb 
Khwaia Abdulla and confirmed him in his office. But (» the nifdrt of the same 
day the Nawfib of the Carnatic was found dead in his bed, having been kill- 
ed by an unknown hand. Therefore one Anwar-’ud(Gn who was in charge 
of the administration of the Northern Circars was ai^xmted Nawwab of the 
Carnatic, and the young son of Safdar ‘ AG was sent along with him to be 
taken care of. The young boy was killed by a body of Tahiran soldiers in June 

1744 apparently at the instigation of GuUm Murtaza ‘ AG of Vdlore. Hence 
Anwar-’ud-din was confirmed in the Nawwabship of the Carnatic in 1744.* 

Anwar-’ud-din KhS n appointed his son Muhammad ' AG to be in charge 
of the general administration of the Carnatic and Mahf&z Kban to be in 
charge of the administration of the Trichinopoly country, and from this time 
for more than ten years the Madura area was under the rule of Mudims. 
Mahffiz attadced Pratfip Singh, the Mahratta Rfija of Tanjore and 
extracted from him a bond for the payment of an annual tribute. During 
this period an attempt was planned with a view to recover the Trichinc^ly 
fort from the Muslims and establidi the rule of the son of KGtltu Rfija (the 
Zamindar of Udaiyfirpfi]aiyam) when it was arranged that the Mahrattas 
must invade the country being hdped by the people of Tanjore and Mysore, 
the Tar>daimfio Rfija of Pudukkottai and the SStupati of Ramnad (Maravan). 
But such grand schemes and designs did not fructify.* 

Matters went on for about four years, tiG 1748, when certain incidents 
of momoitous significance todc place in the Deccan and the Carnatic. In 
that year NbSm-’ul-Milk died leaving behind him nx sons, Ghazi’uddin, 
I^r Jung, Salabat Jung, Ni^Sm 'AG. Muhammad Shatiff, and Mir MoghaL 

6. TtuakH-Wak/aU, tram, by Dr. Muhammad Husayn Nainar, (Madias Uni- 
venity}, I, pp. 824 and 106-08. 

7. See C S. Srinivaaadiari, op. ck., pp. JllS-14 and p. 114 ^ 17. 
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He had also a grandson Muzafihir Jung by name, by his dau^iter. Ghaai- 
’ud-din was at Delhi, engaged in imperial politics. Hence Nasir Jung, the 
second soa of Niaam-’ul-Mulk succeeded to the Nuamai on the death of his 
father. Mu<»ifar Jung was anxious to succeed to the position of his grand- 
father. A common cause was made between Muzaffar Jung and Qumdd ^hih 
(the latter anxious to become the Nawwdb of the Carnatic) and RSzi 5Bhib 
the son of ChandS S^bib sought the hdp of Dui^ix the Governor of French 
possessions in India. It was learnt that the Mahrattas would be willing to re- 
lease Chanda SShib if they were paid a ransom of seven lakhs of rupees. The 
money was paid, Chandd Sdhib got his release and the confederates marched 
towards Arcot. The Ftendi and their allies effected a junction with them> 
met Anwar-’ud-din at Ambur, where the latter was killed on 3rd August, 
1749, owing to the treachery of one of his own commanders, Husain 
Tahir, the Jagirdar of Amburgadh who persuaded NawwSb Anwar-’ud-din 
to fix his camp before his fort having treacherous designs.* 

It was this political condition in the Deccan and the Carnatic where there 
were rivals for the Nizami and the Nawwabi that rendered the recall of 
Muhammad ‘ AH and Mahfuz KhSn from the south necessary and inevitable. 
Under such circumstances they left the south for the Arcot region in 1748 
placing Madura under the charge of one Mayana, apparently a Muslim. It 
is not known how long he was in charge of his post but within a few 
years he appears to have been supplanted by one ‘Abdul ‘Ahmad "kian who 
captured the fort of Madura and ruled from that place. This was followed by 
another revolution at the place. One ‘Alam ‘AH Khan, probably a brother- 
in-law of Mayana, took possesion of the city from ‘Abdul ‘Ahmad Khan. 
According to Orme, he was a soldier of fortune originally in the service of 
Chanda ^Shib and the Raja of Tanjore.* Taking advantage of the course of 
events and the political confusion in the Carnatic he proclaimed himself as 
an adherent of Chandfi SShib. He brought under his control Tiiuievelly, 
Madura and other places and subdued the P&lmyagSrs of the parts as far as 
the territory of the Toodaimfio Rllja of Pudukkdttai. This meant that Muham^ 
mad ‘ Ali the rightful successor of Anwar-’ud-d!n Kbfin had lost a good slice 
of territory in the Carnatic and the hands of his adversary had become 
strengthoied. 'Therefore, the NawwSb of the Carnatic, Muhammad ‘AH, 
sought the hdp of the EngliA for retaking Madura. Consequently a contin- 
gent of force was despatched to Madura under Captain James Cope who was 
in command at Trichinopoly assisted by ‘Abdul Wahhftb the brother 
of Muhammad ‘AH. One ‘Abdul Rahim, an (Officer who was in charge of the 
'UtmeveUy ares, also hdped Crqrtain James Cope in his operations against 
Madura. ‘ Alam KhSn was a great military general, and sucoesefuHy redsted 
the attack of Madura. Captain Cope was fmled in his attenqit to take the 
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fort and hence was forced to withdraw to Trichinopoly. ‘Abdul Wahhfib 
Khan ’s tro(«» betrayed their master and went over to the side of ‘Alam B30n. 

Saunders the Governor of Madras thought that he could effect the re- 
duction of Madura by diplomacy and therefore on the 22nd of July 1751 he 
-wrote a letter to ‘Alam ‘All as follows : 

“ I have heard of your courage in the defence of Madura, which though 
against my own petite I carmot but highly commend. Merit outfit highly 
to be rewarded, instead of which I hear you are to be divested of your Gov- 
ernment and the French to take possession of the fort- This I think is but a 
bad return for much bravery. You are a soldier and your sword may make 
your fortune. If you will e^xmse the cause of Muhammad ‘All and assist 
his affairs I promise you ^all have a Government under him which will afford 
you wealth and a great name and support you and your family in affluence.”^'’ 

‘Alam however refused to accept the suggestion. Iti the next year 
a battle was fought by the British and Muhammad ‘All against QrandS SShib 
and the French at Trichinopoly. ‘Alam Khan went to Trichinopoly, sided 
with Chanda Sahib and fought against the British. In the course of the bat- 
tle he was killed.^^ When he left Aladura for Trichinqwly he left the former 
under the charge of his brother-in-law, Mayana. It appears that the latter 
was not able to maintain control over the r^on and therefore he scdd the city 
to Kuku Sahib, a Mysore genoal who was moving about the Dindigu) 
area, of which the Mysoreans were in possession at that time.^^ The city of 
Madura suffered very much during this period, and the sentiments of the 
people were defiled by him. Cows were killed and eaten and cocoanut trees 
were cut and destroyed. 

The Hindus became disgusted with this rule and organised a revolution. 
Hence Vellaiyao Servaikkarao commander of the Setupati’s guard and Tai>du- 
vaidya Pillai, the Pradhani of the guard of Udayia Tevar (Zamindar of Siva 
ganga) took up the cause of the Hindus and laid siege to the fort of Madura 
for about a month, at the end of which, as a result of an arbitration made 
between the Hindu invaders and Kuku SShib, the latter left the city under the 
drarge of the Setupati and retired towards Dindigul. Having defeated the 
Mysore {^neral, both Vellaiyao SgrvaikkSrao and TBodavaiaya Pillai entered 
Madura and restored order in the city. Since Madura had been under Mus- 


10. Country cone^xMtdenoe, 1757, No. 97, quoted by S. C. Hill, Yusuf Khan 
the Rebel Commandant, p. 30. 

11. See Onne, Vol. 1, PP. 200ff. 

12. Ndaon thinka tluU tMs KSku SShib was the same as General Ct^ie, who 
was in ooinmand at ‘THdiimq^xtly. (Nelson, The Madura country. III, pp. 270-71), 
This is due to the author’s tal^ duU] the two persons were one. WMe General 
Cope (fied on Feb. 3, 1752 hchting at Krishnavatan, Kfiku 9Shib Uved for some 
years more and is mentioned by Colonel Heron in a letter to Council dated 29th 
October, 1754 M causing trouble in Madura snth some Mysore horse and sqnys. ” 
See S. C. Hill, Yuadf Khan the Rebel Commandant, p. 31. 
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lim rule for about ten years the temples and religious practices in the city 
had suffered much. Hence both of them performed purificatory ceranonies, 
threw open the temples that had been kept closed, restored services in them 
and made p)ovisi(»i for the renewal of worship in them. Th^ also restored 
Hindu rule over Madura by taking \^jaya Kumdra Muttu Tirumalai Nfiyaka, 
son of Vangaru Tirumala from Veliikuricchi and crowning him as the ruler 
of Madura in the sanctum of the (joddess Minfiksi.'* 

But the revival of the Hindu power in Madura was not to last long. Ac- 
cording to certain local accounts, Vijaya Kum§ra Muttu Tirumalai NHyaka 
ruled only for sixteen months and was dethroned on 29th November, 1752, 
by the combined efforts of three Muslims, Mianah (Mahomed Barkey), Mode- 
miah (Mah(»ned Mainach) and Nabi Khan who were the subordinates of 
Muhammad ‘All. This is indicated by a signed document in which they recog- 
nised the authority of the Nawwab over Madura and Titmevdy.'^ Madura 
again appears to have suffered under Muslim yoke. Temple lands were confis- 
cated. The gardens and wells were destroyed and the trade of the merchants 
was paralysed. Therefore Vellaiyap iSSrvaikkarao seems to have sought the help 
of Kuku §ahib the Mysore general. Both of them marched towards Madura 
encamped at a place called Pagaiyilr Anuppalfidi n^r the city and bedded the 
fort of Madura for six months. 

But the forces of Mayana were successful, in the battle and killed both 
Vellaiyag fiervaikkfirag and Kiiku SShib. Thus the Mhslim chieftain was 
able to maintain himsdf as the Governor of Madura from 1753. Mayana 
however was not loyal to Muhammad ‘AH and was not regular in the pay- 
ment of the atmual tribute to him, to which he was legally entitled as the 
Nawwab of the Carnatic which included Madura and Tinnevelly also. Hence 
Muhammad ‘AH appealed to the English to help him in the restoration of 
his authority in the far south. ‘The Governor of Madras sent Colonel Hercm 
and Yusuf Khan (the latter a Hindu convert to Islam who had distinguished 
himsdf in the si^ of Trichinopoly (1752-54) and had won great praise from 
General Lawroice as a “bom soldier”. Heron readied Madura early in 
March 1755 to find that Mayana had fled away from the place to Kfiyilkudi 
and taken refuge in the strongly built temple at Tirumbur, and took posses- 
sion of the dty. He also concluded a treaty on his own reqxindbllity with 
the SStupati of Ramnad. Then he marched to Tirambur, stormed the 
temple, set fire to its gates and allowed his soldiers to plunder the temple and 
carry off a large number of idols from it But Mayana had made good his 
escape from that place also. Later Colond Heron mardied into the Tinnevelly 
country and reduced it to submission after attaddng Kfittabrnnnui Nfiyaka 
and other chieftains in that r^iion. MahfQz Kbfin was appeunted as the 
renter of bfodura and was required to pay an annual rent of Rs. 15,00,000. 

13. See Maduraktiiamnaliru in the Tiruppai^m/Sta\, p. & 

14. S. C. KU, op. eft, p. 31. 




QULI QUTB SHAH, A POET-KING OF GOLCONDA 
(1543 AD.— 1550 AD.) 

By 

Prof. Dr. K. K. BASU, M.A., ph.d., 

T. N. J. College, Bhagalpur. 

Jamshed Quli Qutb, the son of Subhan Quit Qutb, the founder of the 
Qutb Shafu dynasty of Golconda— ascended the throne with the title of Quli 
Qutb Shah. He was the second king of the house to which he belcMiged. 
Thous^ a parricide, the historians like Ferishta, Rafi-ud-din Shirazi and 
others call him as such, he was in the words of the author of Hadiqat-ul 
Alam, a sovereign perfect and excellent, and one who had gained eminence 
am(mg contemporary rulers. In addition to his abilities as a ruler, he pos- 
sessed a fine taste for literature. In fact, he has been aedited with having 
composed fine pieces of poetry, noted alike for high thoughts and fine dictioa 

The Sultan’s literary compositions have now totally disappeared but a 
few specimen of his writings have been preserved by the author of Hadiqat-ul- 
Alam, for whidi all our thanks to him. The few remains of the poems 
composed by Quli Qutb Slab belong to the particular types of Persian poetry, 
called qasidahs and ghazds. The former, it need be ^plained, are " purpose- 
poems” or better panegyrics, that commemorate s(»ne memorable event in 
the career of the poets’ patron or are written in praise of the Prophet or his 
descendants. The ghazds, on the other hand, literally mean " talking with 
women about love,” and they represent or reproduce the joys and sorrows 
of love, divine and human. Being a Shia’ite in rdigirm, the Sultan has bes- 
towed unstinted {Haise on ‘Ali, the grandsrxi of the Prophet, as will be evi- 
denced from the single piece of qasidah quoted bdow. 
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Translation 
{one of his qasidhs) 

Oh thou ! with thee the country’s beauty is at an end, 

By thee the affairs of love have attained fame : 

(Oh thou ! ) whose hairy locks, their folds and ;?ie mole <m thy lips 
Each perfect in its beauty ! 

He who has put his feet on the road of thy love 
Has at length Imocked his head in despair : 

The Sun is put to shame at the beauty of thy face 
(And) makes his exit from the azure vault : 

(CHi thou ! ) thy playful lodes have made me thy captive 
Have carried away my wit, intelligence and all my patieiKe. 

All the sovereigns lie waiting at thy door 
In anxious expectatiem of thy presence : 

Ashamed is the Sun at thy beauty 

(It) has caused the clouds to veil its discomfitures : 

For madness have I attained notoriety. 

For excdloice and beautifying the world hast thou gained renown : 
Thou art the very same sun that has no rival, 

(And) I the very same person — an object of mercy : 

How long must I wait in thy oepectation. 

Take pity on me who is all helpless ! 

How long shall I be tempted by thee, 

(Oh how long) rthall I be lodced upon as t«e insane 1 
Lookest thou at the condition of mine, if not, 

I shall damour for justke near the Wise ; 

And near the Kiqg; who has in this worid 
Hardly ever been diallenged by any one : 

‘ Ali is die Kfog of the two worlds. 

This oomdy univene ie under his bidding : 
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(% King, thy most devoted servant am I, 

My service to thee has made me prominent : 

Thou art a King at the entrance of whose court 
Faithfully serves Khizr as a water-bearer^ : 

I, who am destitute, have made the dust of thy feet 
A coll}rrium for mine eyes ! 

b* fV fc) J I •it* 

\yt wamI ^ f ' li* V* ^ ^ J* j H 
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Translation. 

A specimen oj ghazal 

To me the wine is forbidden without the vermillion-lips of the beloved, 
Show me the ruby-coloured lips when I hold the wine-cup : 

Mad am I in love after thy dark ringlets 

Oh ! what an attachment is this that brings ill-luck : 

In the locks of thy hair my heart like a bird is ensnared 
The mole (on thy face) is to me an object of attraction and thy locks 
a snare : 

In every moment have I approached thee to catch thy glimpse 
And have (thus) made my habitation at the place of danger ! 
Disappointed though, I wish not to give up my attempt 
A Jamshed,^ am I, who leaves nothing incomplete ! 

All that happen appear to me as stars of fortune, 

It is not tears that come out of my eyes ! 

1 . Reference here is to Khizr who discovered and drank the water of life 
( C»L^ oT or ^ ) wherdby he became immortal Khizr, signifying green. 
Is spoken of as £e Green Old Man of the sea or the forest, who puts those to the 
right trade who lose their way in the wikkroesa 

2. Jamshed was a legendary King of Persia who reigned for TOD yeara He had 
in his possession a talismanic cup ^ j/Xf L worid-rcflecting goblet*’ that 
oould foretdl events and reflect everytlUng that was 0 oing on in any part of the 
wcM’ld. Jamshed is said to have (hscovered wine. 
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Translation. 

Another piece. 

The tears that thou dost see ocnning out of the eyes 
Are but agents from the city of the insanes ! 

Jamshed ! how long shoulds’t thou be frantic for the love of the 
beloved ? 

This act of thine if done by others might bring them shame ! 


' ' • 'i 
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Translation. 

Another piece. 

‘ May the light of God be on him. ’ 

Behold, how does the fair-faced come 

She has taken the heart out of me — now she comes for my life : 
My heart I have pledged to you, so that I may secure prcrfit, 
Oh, what a return ! — 0 . misery everlasting : 

It’s for this I desire the candle of my ownsdf to the consumed 
And words of lamentati(xi ccrnie out of me ! 

When the beloved loc4cs at me, she speaks out in proud disdain 
Lo, here the ruler of the world comes out of attachment for me I 
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I^tANSLATION. 

Another piece. 

Oh, thou ! thy face illuminating the vision of the dear-sighted 
It is thy separation that has bled the heart of thy lover : 

Ages have passed, and thy lover is expectant till now 
My eyes are wet out of steady gaze fixed at thee : 

Life is not worth anything without thee, nor do I wMi to live (in thy 
separation) 

If the years pass like this and there’s repetitim of it in the years to 
come ! 

As in the past, thy beauty is still stamped on my heart 
I am what I was, may you be what you were ! 

Oh, Jamshed cares not the beloved for the lover’s anguish 
Pity for this neglect of thine, oh, what pity ! 

Translation. 

Another piece. 

My glory lies in my attachment to thy beauty. 

My disappointments are due to my love for thy silky ringlets 1 

f3 

i*iv >-• j j j- 0^^ J; l» iXJiji’, '* 

Translation. 

Another piece. 

I have put the cypress® of my heart within the eyes 
So that it may get nourishment from the tear-drqps ! 

Translation. 

Another piece. 

1 cannot bear the tnirden of oppress but thine, 

I hardly need anything dee than thy tyranny. 

3. In Persian Utenture (sarv), the cypress trec^ stands for a sweet 

heart - 



THE SOUTHERN POLIGARS AND THEIR PLACE IN THE 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 

By 

Rao Bahadur C S. SRINIVASACHARI, uJl. 

Professor of History, Annamalai University, Annamalainagar. 

1. Their OrigM and Character 

From about the middle of the 17th century, the poligar system was in 
active swing in the southern districts of tte present Madras Presidency. The 
poligars of the Trichinopoly and Madura country were a prominent element 
of administration and well-known to the Pondidiery Diarist, Ananda Ranga 
Pillai, who, writing in 1751, has furnished us with the names of 34 poligars 
belonging to the Trichinopoly country and 38 as belonging to Madura and 
Hnnevelly. According to the Fijth Report (1812) the poligars were mili- 
tary chieftains of different degrees of power and consequence and their 
origin could be traced to a number of factors. Thus those whose p41ayams 
were situated in the jungly and frontier parts of the country were represented 
to have been, for the most part, leaders of banditti or free-boo4m ; while 
others had been entrusted either expressly by the inffigenous rulers with the 
charge of the police, or had been suffered to take upon themselves, that kind 
of s^ice. Some of thm traced their descent from the atKknt rulers of 
the land cx from their chiefs and officers ; and their ancestors had received 
certain villages in inam either as personal holdings for the support of their 
rank, or as rewards for their services. Their tenure was mostly based on 
the feudal principle of sui^rting “ a body of horse and foot, which were to 
be at the call of the sovereign, whenever they might be required. ” Other 
poligars had been renters of taxes, or revenue officers who had contrived to 
beo(»ne hereditary and had succeeded in usurping the lands whkfa had been 
originally given for the su^xrit of their offices. These had consolidated their 
position and come to oxistitute a subordinate, but very potent, class of rulers 
by themselves. Farther "even potails of villages had these means, at- 
tained the footing of pdij^ chieftains, though on a smaller scale. In some 
districts, which were favoured by the natural strength of the country, it ap- 
pears that this description of people had generally assumed the diaiacter 
and luune of pdigars ; and though in some cases^ their incomes did not ex- 
ceed a few hundred pagodas^ yet they k^t op their military retainers, and 
ffidr nominal officers of state, and were regularly installed with all the foilns 
and ceremonies of a prince of an extensive territory ; assuming and exerds- 
iig;. in this contracted qdiere^ many of the essential powers of sovaeignty. ” 
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Tlie pdigar considered his territory as a pdla^am or oicampment, and 
the Nayak rulers of the Madura country (dr. 1550-1736 A.D.) and their 
successors (the Nawabs of the Carnatic) did not attempt to exercise, or 
even to daim the right of exercising, civil or criminal jurisdiction in the 
limits of the poligars’ dominions. If the ruler’s tributes were paid and his 
feudatories sent him assistance in his wars, his demands were satisfied. A 
very considerable portion of the country south of Trichinopdy had thus 
passed into the hands of the poligars. Hardly anything remained in the 
hands of the sovereign in the Madura and Dindigul regions ; while all the 
country north of the Tamraparani river was in the hands of poligars. The 
palaiyam organisafion likewise spread into the Carnatic and Mysore regions 
as well. 

Discussing the origin and nature of institution of tte palayam sys- 
tem, the following information has been gathered from authoritative treatises. 
The term, Pdigar, is peculiar to the Madras Presidency ; and “ the persons 
so called were properly subordinate feudal chiefs occupying tracts more or 
less wild, and generally of predatory habits in former days ; they are now 
mudi the same as zamindars in the highest use of the term. The word is 
Tamil Pdldyakdran, the holder of a Pdlaiyam or feulal estate ; Tel. Pale- 
gadu ; and thence, Mahr. Pdligdr ; the English form being no doubt taken 
from one of the two latter.” [Yule and Burnell — Hobson-fobson — New edi- 
tion by W. Crooke (1903) p. 718]* In Tamil the word PSlaiyam means 
the country or district of a feudal chieftain — camp or town, or village sur- 
rounded with stones ; and pdlaiyapattu means a town or village governed 
by a pdigar or his estate.^ 

Poligar according to Wilson [A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms 
of British India, (1855) p.. 391] means a petty chieftain in the south of India, 
e^Mcially in Karnataka, occupying chiefly tracts of hill and forest, subject 
to pay tribute and service to the paramount state, but seldom paying either, 
and more or less independart, subsisting in a great measure by plunder. 

The poligars founded by the dynasty of the Madura Nayaks are known 
by the natne of Southern Poligars ; many of them are of the Tdtier caste 
and presoire the Tdugu language of their ancestors as distinct from that of 
the Tamils.* 

Bishop Caldwell gives the lita^al meaning of pdfdyak&ra, as the hdder 
of a canq) and secondly as the holder of a barony on military tenure. The 
English seem to have taken thar favourite name, Poligar, not from the Ta- 
mil P&laiyakfira, but from the Tdugu P&kg&du, or the Canarese P&leg&ra, 


1. M. Winslow : “ A Comprehenrive Tamil and Englidi IXctionary of 
and Low Tandl” 1862, p. 766. 

2. Vide Mark Wujcs : Ifistorical Sketdies of the Soudi of India fii an at- 
tempt to trace the Ifistory of Mysow ; 2nd Edn. Vcd. I, p. 34, note. 
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the meaning of which is the same. Similarly the Anglo-Indian wind, Pirilam, 
(Pcdigar’s holding) is derived rather from the Telugu, F61emu, than from 
the Tamil P&|ayam.* 

There is a tradition that under Vijayanagara rule, eadi pf^ayam was 
normally composed of 33 villages ; but there is no trace of this prevailing 
anKmg the liefs of the Tamil country. In the Kannada country, the FoUgar 
was originally deemed to be an Udayfu* (Wodeyar— l»f. proprietor). The 
Tamil tenn, Uday^ir, was frequently used by the Tamil country chiefs and 
is found occasionally among the titles of ancient rulers in inscriptions. The 
Zamindari of Udaydrpalayam is an illustration of the use of the term Uday- 
dr in the sense of proprietor, and feudal chief. The far-famed fort of Fal- 
amcottah (in Tinnevelly) is held to be derived from P&Iaiyan (a chief, mean- 
ing a Pcdigar) and Kottain (fort). 

The Madura country, as organised by Visvanatha Nayak, the son of 
Nagma Nayak, and the founder of the Nayak rule of that region (cir. 1529- 
1364 AJ>.) stretched from Cape Comorin to Vdlikandapuram chi the north 
and from Coimbatore, Erode, and the Western Ghata to Rameswaram and 
the sea on the east, according to the Mrtyunjaya Manuscripts, translated by 
W. Taylor. Visvanatha and his chief co-adjutor, Ariyandtha (or 
Ariyangyaga) Mudali, who combined in himself the douUe offices of com- 
mander-in-chief and prime-minister {Dalaviy and Pradhdm) were very 
efficient administrators and restored order in the country by the insti- 
tution of the P&Iayam system of administration as the most practical and 
organised soluticxi of the many difficulties confronting the settlement of the 
country. Visvanatha was trained in the administrative system of the Vija- 
yanagara Empire and “made his mark in applying its principles in a sys- 
tematic manner.” The chrcxiicles of the time attribute a larger share of 
constructive work to Ariyanatha than even to Visvanatha, in the matter of 
the establishment of the P&|aiyakara (Poligar) system. 

The number of poligars in Tinnevdly and Madura is considerable even 
to-day ; and the title is hdd, by one writer, to have been given by the Vijay- 
anagara kings to the chiefs of the Telugu cdonies planted in the neighbour- 
ing provinces for the purpose of overawing the cwiginal inhabitants. Visva- 
natha Nayak had brought with him to Madura a large number of his own 
dQ)endentB and adherents whom he had to reward ; besides these there were 
the old hereditary Tamil diieftains and the Telugu and Canarese adventurers 
who had imviously settled in the land in Hoysala and early Vijayanagara 
days and whose good-will it was necessary for him to secure ; and above all, 
thoe were the impoverished and discontented adherents of the ancient Pan- 
dyas and their clansmen whom he had practically abdished ; as wdl as “the 
old and turbulent Canarese and Tdugu adventurers who had sdsed widi a 


3. IfistMy of Ttnnevdly, p. 58. 
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8tr(»)g grip the northern and western diviaons of the country.” The poli- 
gar system was the sdution of Visvanatha and Ariyanatha of the difiOcolt 
problem of reoondling the ocxiflicting interests of all these classes ; its object 
was to enrich and ennoble the most powerful of eadr dass, and at the same 
time to secure their and their descendants' all^^iance. 

The scheme was posdbly the best that was devisaUe under the drcums- 
tances ; but it ccmtained dements of danger and seeds of decay and contri- 
buted, in a large measure, to the decay and subversion of the dynasty. The 
turbulent adventurers had to be (xmdliated and rendered loyal to the dynas- 
ty ; and they knew only too wdl how to profit from anarchy and misrule. 
As has been remarked, there are two opinions (xi the merits of the Poligar 
system expressed however rndy by those who had intimate knowledge only 
of the decadent phase of their rule. One view is that the evils of the sys- 
tem would apply with equal force to feudal institutions in Europe in the 
middle ages, and the system served the purpose in the epoch in which it 
actually flourished and it secured “protection from foreign foes and intom- 
al order and progress, though frequently accompanied by oppressim and 

misrale to an extent which would have been otherwise impossible.’’* 

On the other side. Dr. Caldwell, while admitting the appropriateness of the 
parallel drawn, would not admit that the system could have been produc- 
tive of any marked internal order and progress ; he laid dispn^witionate 
stress on the part these poligars played in the devastating internal wars of 
the 18th century and on the evidence furnished by Orme, Wdsh, Fhllarton 
and other contemporary writers on the devastating anarchy of that century 
that marked the evening, and not the midday, of poligar rule. 

II. The Powers of The Poligars 

Every consideraUe town and village in the Madura kingdom was fortified 
and garrisoned with regular troops, artillery, trained elephants and horses ; and 
a dafakartan was in charge of the defence of each town and responsible for 
its safety. Madura was also under a dalakarton who commanded the garri- 
son and the police of the capital and who had beamne a most powerful 
cial by the amunencement of the 18th century. The pdigars were all to 
perftnm their military duties effectually and were to ke^ in perpetual readi- 
ness a mind of military prqperly equipped for service and ready to tairo the 
Add at a mcmwnt’s notice. “ This militia was occeedinj^y numerous, in fact 
nearly all the aUe-bodied ryots residoit in the Poligar’s dominions were mili- 
tia men and liable to be called out, whenever there was dai^ of invasion or 
a ptospecit of fordgn service.” Some of the feudatory noUes supplying 
troopers were placed in authority over others and they were made answer- 
aUe for the g^ ccmduct of their subordinates. Thus the of 


4. Stuart : Tkmevetty Mamud, 
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Ramnad was tlM head of a section of than ; the Pdigar of Dindigal vas 
the chief of the 18 poligars of that district and “occupied a most distinguish- 
ed positicHi in die time of Tiramala. ” Whenever troops were required by 
the Nairak lor military (^lerations, the DeHavdy (Dalakartan) of Madura 
sent requisitimis to the poligars ccmcerned and directed them to furnish the 
required numba of armed men within a certain time; the pdigars imme- 
diately sent round orders to the dalakartans and headmen of the towns and 
villages in their reflective jurisdictions, and on the appointed day die levies 
were expected to be ready for service at the headquarters and in marching 
order. In dmes of pressing necessity every great leader of these levies 
throughout the kingdom would be called to arms, and large bodies of troopers 
would hurry to the Nayak’s assistance from every quarter. The sddiers of 
the poligars were mostiy ryots supporting themselves by tax-free lands 
granted to them on condition of their rendering military service, and receiv- 
ed only batta when they were marching or fighting, while the expense of 
maintaining them in military effideiKy was very trifling. 

The defects of such an organisation have been well pointed out by Nel- 
son. “ Apart from the lack of training and discipline characteristic of such 
troops, they were kept in order only so loig as their leaders continued to 
be animated by a common hope of plunder and personal advancement, or res- 
trained by a common fear of the enemy, or of the king’s vengeance. A jealous 
quarrel amcmg the leading diiefs or the retirement from the scene of action 
of one or two Poligars, who fancied themselves slighted or ill-used, would 
be amply sufficient to break up a force in the presence of the enemy or even 
in the very hour of success. Consequently, however numerous might be the 
King’s battalions, however brave his generals and officers, he could neva 
for a single moment feel absolutely safe or regard even the slightest indica- 
tions of disaffection with indiffaenoe. This was a fatal obstacle in the way 
of Madura becoming a first-rate Hindu powa and ultimately as we shall 
see, contributed not a little to the bringing about her downfall.’’* 

The poligars’ peons exercised police duties not only in their own villages, 
but presumed to protect the property of the inhabitants and traveUers in 
the adjdning satkar villages and roads. This extension of autiiority was 
whdly based on encroachment and easily cmiverted into a pretext, “ for the 
most severe on^resrions of the people in the fonn of fees and ready money 
collections. ” The power exercised by the Poligars of the Carnatic (the do- 
minions of Nawab hhihammad Ali) in regard to police and the manner in 
which it was exercised either to raise revenue or to augment their influ- 
ence is described in the report of Mr. Lushington, the Collector of the PoU- 
gar Ptsheuth in me Southern Districts, dated 20th August, 1799. The poli- 
gars collect two sots fees, as distrkt-watdiers, and village-watchers. 


5. Tko Madura Country, A Manuat, Part III, p. 158. 
17 ' 
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The village fees known as Tattum (StaUm) or Kudi Kdvd were of a much 
older creation than the poligar’s influence and authority, “ being coeval with 
the establishment of villagesj and constituting the fee for the support of the 
talliars or ofiicers of pdice.” The poligars had so encroached upon and 
assumed these rights that more than four-fifths of the villages in Tiimevelly 
had cmne under their influence and their peons had superseded the talliars 
or retained them on addition of receiving from them a share of thdr per- 
quisites. The \D4sha (properly Dism) Kdvd or district watching fees origi- 
nated either from a grant of the ruler or fnxn the voluntary action of the 
village, who, being unable to protect themselves, submitted to such contri- 
buticms. The former was generally known as the village fee and the latter 
was the district watch-fee. In later times these were levied by the poligars 
from defenceless villa^rs as the price of forbearing to plunder them. 

The claim of kaval was the most usual method employed by the poligars 
for the purpose of extending their power. Every village from time imme- 
morial had its Kdvd-karas (spelt usually Cauwalgars) or watchmen ; and 
they had been remunerated for their services by a small fee usually in the 
form of a rent-free holding. The right of exerd^ng this function of collect- 
ing this fee and of levying a still heavier fee for protection from abnormal 
danger like war was in time claimed by the poligars and thdr dependents, 
and this claim had been so generally submitted to, that Mr. Ludiington 
found in 1799 that out of 2,113 villages in Tinnevelly the kavd of l,635i 
was in the hands of the poligars and their men. Another step of encroach- 
ment was taken when the poligars, wherever they found they could not ap- 
point their own fdlowers to the kavd of a village, rigorously levied an an- 
nual ccmtribution on the kavd-karas who were appointed by other agencies, 
like the indigenous villas^ corporation. The diSai (directirm) watch, called 
usually desa kavd was the additional fee imposed on all the inhahitanta of 
the area concerned for the exercise of a wider guardianship, especially over 
roads and wastes, than the village watchmen were capable of. Probably, the 
amounts claimed in both cases were originally insignificant and were paid 
wilhngly. Thqr were vkdently and arbitrarily increased probably in the 
years 1740-6 ; and by 1799, they had risen tenfold of their original leveL 
These ccmtributions were levied by the pcdijm^ from the defenceless villagers 
as the price of their forbearing to plunder them, and were mnfimwi by the 
strmgth of the pdigars and the inability of the Nawab’s government to en- 
force a due authority over them. Mr. Lushington adds that “when this 
oontrifaatioii is not quietly submitted to, torture and the wlup are ai^Iied, 
whde peoi^e of the village put into confinement, every nmip atl «n interdict- 
ed, the cattle pounded, the inhalutants taken captive to^ and not iinfrp.rf.Hfiy 
muideied in. the poQams (the FMigar’e own domains), and in short every 
outrage of vkdenoe and crudty is cmnmitted until their purposes ate 
obtained." 
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The poligar received a oontributiim frcnn the area around his fort in 
consideration of protectim afforded against armed inva^on. His servants 
and retainers received fees and sometimes rent-free land for undertaking to 
protect the property of the villagers against theft and to restore an equival- 
ent in value for anything lost. “These contributions ccanprehended pay- 
mmts of money, grain, plough cattle, and various other articles, and were 
made by armed peons detached from the fort of the Poligar for that pur- 
pose : they were not regulated by any fixed principle ; but the amount de- 
pended upon the conscience of the Poligar. The fees and collections thus 
made on account of the police, were exclusive of other assessments to which 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring drear villages were subject equally with 
those in the pollams, under various iM'etences such as hunting, batta, mar- 
riage «cpenses and presents.”® 

They also claimed rights over lands in the sarkar villages which they 
presumed to hold rent-free. This was partially caused by the fact that 
the palayam lands were indiscriminately intermixed in many places with the 
drear villages and to some extent caused by the poligars being allowed by 
the Nawab’s government to farm the lands in those villages. They frequent- 
ly ejected the ryots from the lands of which they themselves held the mam 
rights and acquired a permanent interest in the kdval villages. 

The details of the traditional account of the institution, rather reorganisa- 
tion of the poligars, by the founder of Nayak rule in Madura as given in 
the Mackenzie Ms. Chronicles are thus condensed by Nelson. There were 
72 bastions to the f(Kt of Madura and each one of them was now formally 
placed in charge of a particular chief who was bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep ready at his post at all times and under all dicumstances. He 
had to pay a fixed annual tribute to the Karta (Nayak) and to supply him 
besides with a quota of cavalry troops and lancemen and maintain peace 
over the particular tract of country entrusted to him. In return he was 
given charge of a number of villages propmiioned to the size of his contin- 
gent and his rank as well as the title of Pdfaiyakdran (Poligar), besides other 


6. Beddes the Poligars also levied in all, possible cases taxes on ploughs, looms, 
shops and labourers. They confused by their encroadiments the ^stinction bet- 
ween palayam lands and sarkar lands. They had usurped, in a large number of 
the sSrkSr villages, the power of apptwting and oontidling the Stala KSvaUOn 
and receiving from them rmsoom or fees. They also levied hunting batta, contri- 
butions to marriage parties and a number of other payments, dther fixed in a 
lump on the whole village, or levied on ploughs, looms, tbopa and labourera. They 
also rebeived of lands in the iorkar villages on vdiidi they received the 

government share or nssi ssnirnt and' claimed the ri^t ot madisum {madyartam) do 
heiaif (rf the mkar ryots as agrinst the latter’s revenue oolleaton ; and tons da- 
contented sarkar ryots would be settled in palayam villa^ Thdr ri|ht of arbit- 
ration was recognised, the sarkar renter's poww was di min is h ed and the dlsUfivel 
of tile pol%na fortified 
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valuable gifts and i^ivileges. The sources of Nelson’s information stand now 
somewhat discounted in their historical value. “All that can be regarded 
as probable is that the existence of the Poligars as a class dates from the 
period of the commencement of the rule of the Nayaks. Very few of the 
Zamindars (the principal exception is the Sethupathi of Ramnad)' can daim 
that their estates w diiefships were cmiferred upon them, prior to the Nayak 
period by the old Pandya Kings. ” 

III. Their classification 

Some of the chronicles of the Madura poligars who owe their origin to 
Visvanatha Nayak claim a much higher antiquity for themselves. A list 
of the names of the chiefs actually appointed by Visvanatha and Ariyanatha 
can be made out from the materials contained in Ward’s Survey and in the 
two lists published in Taylor’s Oriental Historical Manuscripts (Vol. II, pp. 
160-68) as well as from an unpublished Mackenzie Manuscript. Many of these 
chiefs are called Nayakkars ’ ; one is a Reddiar, another is a TondaimSnSr and 


7. The Tottiyars are, according to H. A. Stuart, writing in the Madras 
Census Report of 1891, a caste of Telugu cultivators settled in the districts trf Ma- 
dura, Tinnevelly, G>imbatore and Salem ; and they are probably the descendants 
of poligars and soldiers of the Nayakkan kings of Vijayanagar who conquered the 
Madura country about the begituiing of the 16th century. The traditional story 
of their migration to the Madura district is given in several of the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts. They ate also called Kambalattars, and they reverence the Pongu 
Tree (Pongamia Glabra) and believe themselves to have originally lived north 
of the Tungabhadra river from where they nugrated and torfc service under the 
kings of Vijayanagar. There were two sections of them, cultivators and petty za- 
mindars and those who wandered about begging and doing menial work. They are 
divided into endogamous sects, and their most important sub-divisions cnrreqwnd 
to the Telugu GoUas and Yertagollas. (Thurston and Rangachari : Castes and 
Tribes of South India, 1909, Vcrf. VII, pp. 183-197.) 

Be^des the first section comprising these, the second section contains the pSUA- 
yams of Ariyalur (Malava Rayar or Naiifir) Turaiyur (Reddiar) lUuppaiyur. Ku- 
lattur, and Kattalur-Perambur. AtUched to the Manajvar taluk were Marunga- 
pim, Nattam, and Ramagiri. Attached to the Dincfigul area were Palani, Virupak- 
shi, Ayakudi, Mamparai, Idayakottai, Ayyalur, Marrunuttu, Rnmlfgifipi^m Xav- 
aripadai, Amartaru, Periyakulam, Cambam-Gudalur. 

Attadied to the Madura country were Kavandankottai, Velliyakundam, Sirup- 
Slai and Kariimkatti. Attached to the Tinnevelly country were £]fiyiram Pappai, Elt- 
tayapuraia PBnjaiankurichi. Sivagiri, Seitur, Keiarapepatti, NagalApuram, Cttumalai, 
Kurukkavetti, Alaga devi Maniyachi, Chokkanpattl, Surandai, Naduvidturichi, Th- 
lalvankotitai, Kcdlapatti, Sngampatti, Neykattansewal, Orkadu, Kadan^, Kadal- 
gudi, Kulattur, Memandai, Mivilodai, Arankolam, Sennal-kuifi, Favfili, MandBAnttai. 
Attankarai, Alagafcudi etc. 

Attached to Coimbatore, ‘niiyethu. 

Attadied to Sakm. Taramangalam. Others were Manniinaii<iiiy »p n iti. 
vfldculam, Ydambanm, Rejaivalayain. 

Fmts on the boundary at Dindigul, IMiBidpunun, Coimbatore, 
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Others are Kaunder, S6vai, Tfivar and Ndyanir. The actual number 
must have frequently fluctuated. Taylor’s list divides the fiefs into nine 
sections, beginning with the kingdom of Malayalam (Travancore) and 
the principalities of Ramnad, Sivaganga, and Pudukottai, which were 
“ like adopted diildren of the Madura Government” Ramnad was 
founded in the year 1605 by Muthukrishnappa, rather restored to the an- 
cient line of the iSethupathis — guardians of the Isthmus of Rameswara, (ac- 
cording to the manuscript History of the Camataka Governors, and the other 
accounts of the Sethupathis, translated by Taylor and the historical memo- 
randum furnished to Nelson by Ponnuswami Thevan, the then manager of 
the Ramnad Zamindari). The ancient line of the Sethupathis had always 
been dependent on the Pandya kingdom and had been in existence for 
centuries before Sadeika Th6van Udaiyfin S^thupathi was crowned as Sethu- 
pathi by the Nayak : and Sivaganga was an off-shoot from Ramnad : and it 
dates as a Zamindari only from about 1730 a.d. ; from which time Ramnad 
came to be known as the Great Marava, and Sivaganga as the Lesser Mar- 
ava or N^ukdttai. The Tondaimans of Pudukottai got first into prominence 
<Mi account of their services to the Nayaks ; and Pudukottai was given the 
same rank as Travancore, Ramnad, and Sivaganga— these four being called 
the “adopted sons of the Kings of Madura," while the other chieftain a 
were called F*hlaiyakara servants. 

Ananda Ranga Pillai, the famous Diarist of Pondicherry, writing under 
date May 1751, under instruction of Dupleix, to the Rajahs of Tanjore attd 
Mysore and to the 72 Poligars of Trichinopoly and the South Country whose 
names he enumerates divides them into two general categories, the 34 poli- 
gars belonging to Trichinopoly and 38 as belonging to the South, aaiHng that 
the poligars should not help Muhammad Ali mi pain of losing their fiefs 
but should help Chanda Sahib who had the support of Muzaffar Jang the 
Nizam. W. Taylor gives from the Mackenzie MSS. a list of the 72 palay- 
arms established to guard the bastions of the Pandyan capital as they were 
in the time of Tirumala Nayak, including Travancore, Ramnad, Sivaganga 
and Pudukottai [the three last being like the adopted children of the Madura 
Governmoit] and Ayalur, TUraiyur, Iluppur, Marongapuri, Nattam eta 


Andiyur, Erode, Kdngayam, Vijayamangalam, Karur, Natnakal, SSndaimuKhdam, 
Periya Salem, SSinalur, Sangeigiri, Kuridii Sambali, Kivifripurain, Attur, Ananta- 
giri, Bramatti, Mohanur, Arava kuridii. (W. Taylor : Oriental Historical MaHus- 
eripts, VoL II 1835, pp. 161-167). 

The list diould have been subject to perpetual fluctuations, being “increased 
or (findnished with the absence or existence of any one prqxmderating power 
among them. (Wosgm’s Historical Sketch of the kintdom of Pandya. 

Tamil Edn. pi. 43). 

This list is based on the traditional account of the 72 {dlaiyams appcdnted to 
goaid the bastions of Maduro fort in the time of Tirumala Nayak and also on a 
sort of synopais of the cliiefo and their towns, (l^de the Mackentio MSS.). 
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The fdlowing table, aHi^jaring Taylor’s list with Ranga Pillai’s enu- 
meration may be useful. Where it has not been possible to equate names 
in the Diarist’s list with those of Taylor, a blank ^ce has been indicated. 


Taylor 

1. The Ramnad Sethupathi 

2. Udaiya T6var of Sivaganga 

3. The Reddi of Turaiyur 

4. Pddii Nayak of Manmgapuri 

5. Leddya Nayakkan 

6. Viramalaipdlayam ; Kima Na- 

yakkan 

7. Ilui^raiyur ; Kiimfikshi Nayakan 

8. Nattam ; Lingama Nayakan 

9. Pillai-Muzhungi ; Muttaya Na- 

yakan 

10. Iddya-kottai, Ayalur ; Vala- 

kondama Nayakan also Ma- 
duvur; Valikondama Naya- 
kan. 

11. Ramagiri ; Sami Nayakan 

12. Maruluttu ; Amiya Nayakan 

13. Yemacaldpuram ; Kulappan Na- 

yakan. 

14. KannivSdi ; Appayya Nayakan 

15. Palni : Chennama Nayakan 

16. Feriakulam ; Ramabhadra Na- 

yakan 

17-25. 

26-32. 


33. Malayalam; Nanjinattu Raja 

34. Ayalur; Nayanar 


Ananda Ranga Pillai. 

Sethupati (Sdla Tevar, alias 
Vijayaiaghavanatha (1748-60). 
Udaiya T6van 
The Reddi of Thraiyur, 

Basava Reddi (1742-62). 

Pdchi Nayakan. 

Lakkaya Nayakan (of Kumaravddi) 
Kamaya Nayakan (of Valayapatti 
in the Dindigul taluk). 

K^m^shi Nayakan. 

Lingama Nayakan. 

Muttayya Nayakan (of Kadavur in 
the Madura taluk). 

Vallakondama Nayakan. 


Samaya Nayakan 

Ammayya Nayakkan (of Ammaya 
ndyakanur) . 

Kulai^ Nayakan (either of Nila- 
kottai or Sandaiyur). 

Ai^ya Nayakan. 

Sennava Nayakan (of Palnipala- 
yam). 

Ramabhadra Nayakan (of Virupak- 
shi, resumed in 1802). 

The nine Gounders and Poligars of 
Kangayam. 

The seven Hill Poligars living in 
Kambam and Gudalur, west of 
Dindigul, east of Uttamapalayam 
and north of Nagamalai range. 

Nanjanadu. 

Malavarayan (of Ariyalur) 

North-east of Trichinopdy (he made 
himsdf master of Udaiyaipalayam 
and assisted Basava Reddi). 
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The Poligars of the South. 
Taylor 

1 . 

2. Sivagiri ; Varaguoar^iina Vanni- 

yar 

3. Alakapuri Rettai-kudi (Rettai- 

kdttai) Vanniyanar. 

4. Alakdpuri Rettai-kuddi (Rettai- 

kottai) Vanniyanar. 

5. Seitur Tiruvannata Tevar 

6. Kollang-konda 

7. Ettaiyapuram ; Ettappa Naya- 

kar 

S. 

d. Dumbichi Nayakan 


10 . 

11. Kollarpatti ; Kalanka Nayakar 

12 . 

13. Eramadai 

14. Chokkanpatti 

15. 

16. Panchalankurichi ; Kattabom- 

ma Nayakan 

17. Oftumalai Mauthappa T6van 

18. 


19. 

20 . 

21. Urkad ; Servaikaran 

22 . 

23 . 


Ananda Ranga Pillai. 

(Chinnananja) 

Sinnananja Tevan (probably of 
bhokkampatti). 

Sivagiri Vanniyan. 

Irattaikkudi Vanniyan. 

Aiagapuri Vaniyan. 

Seitur Turuvana Tevan. 

Vanda Te\'an Kollangondan (west 
of Palamcottah). 

Ettappa Nayakan. 

Annichi Nayakan (of Kolattur west 
of Palamcottah). 

Tumbinji Nayakan (of Peraiyur in 
Madura district), chief of all the 
Tottiyars. 

Kama Nayakan (of Saptur). 

Kalanga Nayakan (of Kolarappettai 
north-west of Palamcottah). 

Kandama Nayakan 

Elumadai Nayakan (Elumalai). 

Qiokkathalavan (of Maniyadii)'. 

Thadiyathalavan (Kadambur). 

Kattappa Nayakan. 

Marudappa Thevan. 

Tali Veli (title assumed by Irattai- 
kudi Vanniyan). 

Naduvakurichi 

Sutalai Tevan of (pidigar of Nalui- 
cudy north-west of Palamcottah). 

Saluva Tevan of Soutndea (Sandai- 
yur?) 

Seturayan of Uikad. 

Nallakutti (posnbly Nellakottai Pidi- 
gar of Singanqiatti). 

Naml» Thalaivan (pdigar of Tiiu- 
kurungudi, south ci Palamoottah). 
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Taylor 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. Nagalapuram; Irayappa Naya- 

kan 

34. Melm^dai Nayakan 

35. 

36. 

37. 


Ananda Ranga Pillai 

Ananja Thalaivan. 

RamaUiadra Reddi. 

Ramaswami Reddi. 

Ramaraswami Reddi. 

V^katachala Reddi. 

Sankaranarayana Reddi (Paupaiydrs 
of Mulaikaraipatti in Nanguneri). 

Kechalappa Nayakan (of Gollapat* 
ti) 

Pethana Nayakan (of Attankarai). 

Kadalkudi Nayakan 

Nagalapuram (north-west of Palam- 
cottah). 

fiirumalai Nayakan (of Melamandai 
north-west of Palamoottah). 

Indra Thalavan (of Talavankottai). 

Kumara Thalavan 

Eravappa Nayakan (of Nagalapur- 
am). 


(Only 37 poUgars are enumerated by the District). 

A numbo’ of palayams mentioned by Taylor are not found in the list 
of the Diarist which includes several later creations. The chiefs of Perambabur 
and Kattalur who were Tevans by caste were among the poligars of Tirumala 
Nayak’s time ; and Marungapuri of the Puchi Nayak family threw off an 
off^oot which formed a separate palayam,(of Karisalpattu-Varappur) of 
the Boma Nayaks. 

Mr. Dodwell’s notes to the Diarist’s list (pp. 6-9 Vol. VIII of the Diary 
footnotes) identify the then fief-holders of Ariyalur, Turalyur, Kollankon- 
dan, and Kolarapettai ; he fixes also the fiefs of several of the poligars men- 
tioned by the Diarist ; but the places mentioned by him are not in all cases 
the same as those of Taylor and can be explained by the assumption that 
the original palayams might have been shifted. List’s Report (Military 
Ccmsultations) of 1781 has been thoroughly utilised by him in locating these. 

A list of palayams with the amounts of their tributes or peshkask is given 
as they stood in the 5th article of the Treaty of 12th July 1792, concluded 
by the British with the Nawab of the Camatk (22nd ^Ikada 1206 a.h.) 


1. Lingama Nayak of Nattam 

2. Sangama Nayak of G>mavady 

(Kannivadi ?) 


Peshkask Amounts 


Pagodas 

8,598 


Fanams 

12 


12 


10,483 
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Peshkash Amounts 



Pagodas 

Fanams 

3. Sami Nayak of Ramagiri 

11,731 

4 

4. Muthia Nayak of Pillai Muz- 



hungi 

9,556 

4 

5. Kamajrya Nayak of Viramapa- 



layam 

6,400 

0 

6. Ramanathapuram 

62,857 

14 

7. Sivaganga 

50,000 

0 

8. Poligars of the Madura District 

3,751 

0 

9. Sivagiri 

11,176 

0 

10. Ettayapuram 

11,176 

0 

11. Uttumalai 

8,128 

0 

12. Naduvakurichi 

1,574 

8 

13. Talaivankottai 

609 

6 

14. Surandai 

508 

0 

15. Kadambur 

1,016 

0 

16. Drkad 

304 

8 

17. Singampatti 

314 

0 

18. Maniy^chi 

1,016 

0 

19. Pfinjilam Kurichi 

11,176 

0 

20. CJiyiram Pannai 

6,096 

0 

21. M41infindai 

1,016 

0 

22. Niigal4puram 

6,604 

0 

23. Kadalgudi 

1,320 

8 

24. Attankarai 

1,727 

2 

25. MannArkkdttai 

2,540 

0 

26. P4v41i 

1,168 

4 

27. Alakfipuri 

108 

7 

28. Gettaputty (?) 

1,168 

5 

29. KoMpatti 

6,604 

0 

30. Saptur 

5,791 

0 

31. Chokkampatti 

6,604 

0 

32. Landioor (?) 

1,930 

0 

33. Zelrauny (?) 

1,016 

0 

34. Sennalgudi 

1,696 

5 

35. Kulattur 

1,016 

0 

36. Parvar 

3,332 

5 

37. Sdtur 

5,080 

0 

38. KoUankondan 

365 

0 

'39. Avudaydpuiam (NelkattSnsev* 



val) 

1,224 

0 


Besides ptshkash was due from the great northern Carnatic palajreim of 
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Venkatagiri, Kalastri, Saidapur (Madras) and Arne and from Bonnavasse. 

IV— fAe Chiei Fiefs 

Sivaganga was an offshoot from Ramnad ; and its existence as a separate 
ficf dates only from about 1730, as noted already ; it was then ruled by 
Periya Udaya Tevar, the son of its founder Sasivama Periya Udaya Tevar. 
The Tondaimans of Pudukottai, not mentioned separately by the Diarist, 
and evidently included by him in the divisions of the Kallars, came into 
prominence on account of their services to the Nayaks, about the close of 
the 17th century. They rose from one of the KaUar tribes settled near 
Anbil, in the land east of Trichinopoly, south of Tanjore and north of Ram- 
nad, which were originally known as Arasu. Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman 
was the ruler at the time and took a very prominent part in the operations 
round Trichinopoly that followed. 

The main sub-divisions of the KalJars which were returned in the great- 
est numbers at the Census of 1891 was Isanganadu (Visanganadu), Kungi- 
liya, Memadu, Nattu, PiiSnmalainadu, and Sirakudi. The Kallars of 
Madura are however divided into 10 endogamous sections which are terri- 
torial in origin. Mr. T, Turnbull, writing in 1817, says that the Kallars 
appropriated to themselves various nads (regions) in different parts of the 
southern districts ; and in each of these territories they had a chief among 
them whose order and directions they must all obey.* The Visinganattu 
Kallar, the PirSnmalai Kallar and the Tannarasunattu Kallar seem to have 
been tribes living in the Pudukotta territory.® The hliations of the Kallars 
are hard to fix ; but they have got, according to tradition some close connec- 
tion with the Maravars and the Agambadiyans.*® 

In the time of the famous Tirumala Nayak (1623-59) of Madura, the 
greater part of the lands constituting the several territories under his rule 
were held as military fiefs by the poligars ; the Sethupathi of Ramnad (the 
Great Marava of Anglo-Indian historians) roideied him homage, but paid no 
tribute ; and the ruler of Tiruvadi (a portion of Travancore) paid tribute 
only when compelled ; and the others were hdd under a fairly firm grip. 

Studying the result of the organisaticxi of poligars by the Nayak rulers 
of Madura, it can hardly be said that the idea of governing the country by 
means of an order of rule, rapacious feudal nobles, such as the Poligars 
generally were turned out to be a happy erne, for down to the period of 
their final subjection and sutanission to Britirir authority in 1801, whenever 


8. ThurstcHi and Rangadiaii : Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. Ill, 
p. 53. 

9- A Mmsed of the Pudukottai State, (2nd Edn. 1988) ; pp. 105-12 ; and 
S. Radhakrishna Iyer's A General History of die Pudukottai State, p. 67. 

10. Sir Athelstane Baines : IsidUm Ethnography (Bneydopaedia of Indo- 
Aryan Research), pp. 81 and 47-48. 
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they were not at war with the central authority, they were at war with one 
another, and it was rarely possiUe to collect from them the tribute or revenue 
due to the central authority without a display of military force, which added 
greatly both the unpopularity and the expense of the collection. 

• V. The Poligars in the 18th century. 

A palaiyam or pollam, as the English wrote it, was not merdy a jaghir 
or zamindary. It was a district conferred by the sovereign cm a chief, the 
holder of which, the palaiyakaran or pdigar, was bound not only to pay his 
lord annually peishcush or tribute, but also to help his lord in his wars. Palai- 
yam literally means a camp, Palaiyakaran means the chief of a canp. It 
may therefore, be concluded that originally the poligar was the leader of a 
body of armed men, who placed his services at the disposal of his sovereign, 
and who held the district he received in return for his services by a military 
tenure. He was always to consider his territory not as a nadu, a country but 
as a palaiyam, an encampment. Hence, though the sovereign might have 
exercised civil and criminal rights in the portion of country that remained in 
his own direct possession, he did not seem to have attenmted to exercise, 
or even to have claimed the ri^t of exercising any civil or criminal juris- 
diction whatever, within the limits of his poligars’ domains. If his tributes 
were paid and his feudatory sent him assistance in his wars his demands 
were satisfied. 

'The events that hai^ned between 1741 and 1801 are remarkable for 
“nothing but a wearisome state of anarchy and confusion, the monotony of 
which was but slightly varied at intervals by various fortresses changing 
hands after more or less bloodshed and treachery. ” The Sritda Chronicle 
of Madura and other manuscript sources may be used to supplement the ac- 
counts of Orme and the Madras records, recording the activities of the Mu- 
hammadan governors of Madura from the time of Chanda Sahib (1736) 
and Murari Rao’s deputy, Appaji Rao (1741) onwards. Yusuf Khan’s 
period of rule was vigorous, but distracted by the claims of the renters ap- 
pointed by Nawab Muhammad Ali at the instance of the English PTesidoicy. 
The encroadttnents of Haidar Ali into the Dindigul district were another 
complicating factor. 

The poligars were bound to attend the camp of the Nawab, whenever 
sununoned, with troops pr<H>ortioned to their power and territory. They 
were often truculent and disobedient to him and retaliated their qrite upon 
bis dBcen and rq>resentatives like Mahfuz Khan, Muhammad Yusuf Khan, 
Barkatullah and others. As early as 1756, i.e., soon after Mohammad Ali 
was firmly established in the Nawabship, the English resolved to take naore 
decisive action with r^ard to the political settlement of Madura and Tln- 
neveUy country. Otme des c ri bes, in a detailed and admiraUe manner, the 
desultory warfare that bad to be waged by the Company’s officers, Ca ill a ud 
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and Yusuf Khan, who, according to Malcolm, was the bravest and ablest 
of the native soldiers that ever served the Engjish in India against the 
Poligars and their tools, the Mussalman adventurers from the Nawab’s Court. 
In 1760 Hyder Ali^^ having made a secret alliance with the French at their 
last gasp in Pondicherry, where they were besieged, fought with some Poli- 
gars whose estates lay between Dindigul (already in the possession of Mysore) 
and Trichinopoly. Yusuf Khan made himself very powerful in Madura, 
subdued most of the Poligars, over-ran the Sivaganga and Ramnad countries 
and even exacted payments from the Rajah of Travancore for his territories 
east of the ghats. The capture of Pondicherry by the English in January 
1761 and the departure of Mahfuz Khan, the rebellious brother of the Nawab, 
from the Tinnevelly country where he was so long giving trouble, had damp- 
ed the rebellious ardour of very many poligars. The subsequent rd)dlion 
of Yusuf Khan, his besiegement in Madura by an army of English soldiers 


11. About 1742 Dindigul passed into the hands of. the Mysoreans and its his- 
tory The Dindigul Polayams for the next four decades consist largely of the alternate 
resumption and restoration of the pSlaiyams included in it. Madur was first se- 
questrated for arrears in 1748. Haidar’s memorable incursion in 1756 resulted in 
the plunder of the poligars of Palni, Kannivadi, Eriyodu, Chokkampatti, Bodina- 
yakanur and Uttamapalayam. When he entered the Dindigul country only two of 
the palaiyams were under resumption. By the time he left he had resumed all 
the palayams except five, viz, Ammayyanayakkanur, Idaiyankottai, Kombai, Nilak- 
kotai, and Mambarai. In 1772 the Dindigul country was granted on military 
tenure to Mir Sahib, a brother-inrlaw of Haidar : and he resumed several more 
palaiyams, only a few having been restored in the meantime. When Dindigul 
surrendered to the English in the Second Mysore War in May 1783, all the dis- 
pos^ssed poligars were reinstated. But when the Province was restored to Tipu 
Sultan by the treaty of Mangalore, it was granted to Sayyad Sahib, a nephew 
of Mir Sahib on much the same conditions. Sayyad Sahib resumed five of the 
palaiyams and in 1788 Tipu Sultan himself came to Dindigul and resumed fourteen 
others for arrears, leaving only three palaiyams not under attachment, viz, Idai- 
yankottai Kombai and Mambarai. 

In 1790, the English took the Dindigul fort and district and all the dispos* 
sessed poligars were reinstated by them. The Dindigul Pdigars were then 26, 
spread over the present Dindigul, Palni and Periyakulam taluks. At that time the 
Poligari example was so infectious that even Government land was annually leased 
either in blocks for fixed sums to renters or village by village to the headman. By 
1803, when Mr. Hurdis wrote his monumental report on the settlement of the Ma- 
dura district, 12 of these palaiyams had come under Government management; viz, 
Eriyoiu, Palni and Virupakshi forfeited for rebellion, Devadanapatti, Madur and 
Rettiambadi for want of heirs and six others including Idaiyankottai, Nilakkottai, 
Sandaiyur and Chokkampatti resumed for arrears. These 12 sequestrated palai- 
yams along with government lands in the Dindigul country were carved up into 
40 zamindaris and sold to sundry purchasers or previous ownlierA On the surviv- 
ing palaiyams vdiich were left in the hands of their owners, a charge peshkadi ol 
70 per cent of their value was made. 

Mr. Hurdis was able to deal with the turbulent Poligars of the Dindigul 
country one by one since they acted isolatedly in the disorders of 1797 and 1798. 
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and Maravas» and his subsequent execution which at this distance of 
seems all but inexcusable, should not blind us to the fact that it was for 
the first time during his governorship of Madura, the tributes from the poli- 
gars were regularly collected, the property of individuals was secured from 
the depredations of the Kallars (the Colleries of Ortne'j and the t»iVA\c re- 
venue was greatly augmented.^* 


12. The more southerly palayams—Yxi^l Khan’s suppressbn of the Poligai 
troubles is very noteworthy. In 1756, as an assistant to Mahfuz Khan, Yusuf 
posted a strong garrison in Srivilliputtur to threaten the Western Foligars who 
were mostly Maravas and whose leader was the redoubtable Puli T4van of Nelkat- 
tansewal. The Nawab’s renter turned against Yusuf, but was defeated, Mahfuz 
Khan proclaimed himself to be the renter of the Nawab and allied himself with 
the Puli Tevan and his allies. Muhammad Yusuf tried to break this combination 
which was worsened by the Travancore troops in possession of Kalakkad. When 
Yusuf Khan wasi recalled to Madras to help against the French besiegers towards 
the end of 1758, Puli Tevan effected an alliance with the eastern Poligars of the 
Koilpatti country, prominent among whom were those of P^jalankurichi and £t* 
taiyapram and the powerful Kattabomma Nayak now declared himself against the 
English and Yusuf. When the latter returned to the Tinnevelly country in the 
summer of 1759, he tried his best to break this alliance between the eastern and 
the western chiefs. He captured Kollankondan near Srivilliputtur from Puli Tevan 
and the fort of Surandai from the Poligar of Uttumalai and Vadag^rai from the 
Poligar of Chokkampatti near Shencottah. Yusuf Khan got the alliance of the 
Travancore ruler and made an attack on Vasudevanallur,— a strong mud fort of 
Puli Tevan, but had to retire. The Dutch who had several factories on the 
Tinnevelly coast were now invited by the rebellious poligars and sent some ol 
their troops (1760) but they withdrew them as soon as Yusuf appeared with a 
formidable force before them. 

In 1761, Yusuf claimed that he had reduced the entire district to submission. 
After his miserable end (October 1764) Major Campbell secured the surrender ol 
P^damcottah ; and after some negotiations an agreement was concluded with 
Travancore in 1766. 

In 1797, the Western Poligars again rose in revolt and in February an English 
force was repulsed in an attempt to storm the fort of Panjalankurichi. But the 
forts of Seitur and Sivagiri were levelled to the ground, V^udevanallur was cap* 
lured and garrisoned and a cantonment was established at Sankaranainarkoil. An 
attempt was made to cease hostilities against the poligars. But a new danger 
suddenly appeared. The Poligar of Sivagiri was in open revolt, had entered into 
a treaty with the Dutch at Colombo and had collected ammunition for the supply 
of the force that he expected from Ceylon. He was also negotiating with Haidar 
Ali, while the Nawab’s renter was sueg^ed of treachery. On the other hand, the 
Dutch at Tuticorin were then actually professing friendship wth the English as 
Haidar Ali and the Governor-General was engaged In negotiating with 
then* an agreement by which in return for a force of 1,000 European infantry, 200 
European artillery men and 1,000 Malays, the whole distrirt of Tinnevelly was to be 
given over to th«n, of course under the nominal sovereignty of the Nawab. It 
was in 1782 that open hostilities with the Dutch broke out. Ttitkorin was cap* 
lured the snesodations to a dead stop. 

In the ktter purt of 17S1. the Nawab aatigiwd by treaty to the Conquaiqr 
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The subsequent administration of the Madura country under the Nawab 
continued to be as greatly troubled as before while the situation grew worse 
after Haidar's celebrated invasion of the Carnatic in 1780. The campaign 
of Col. Fullarton in 1783, into the country south of Tridiinopoly, following 
on the Assignment Treaty of 1781 produced some quiet as was reflected in 
his report of 1785 on the state of the country. 

VI. Fullartoris Account of them. 

Col. Fullarton, writing in 1783, thus describes the Poligars of Tinnevel- 
ly Adverse to industry they suffer their own posessions to remain 
waste while they invade each other and plunder their industrious neighbours. 
Such is the dread of these ravagers that every district in the province has 
been forced to purchase their forbearance by enormous contribution. ” His 
account of the whole south country is very interesting and accurately des- 


management and control of the revenues of the districts of the Carnatic ; and super- 
intendents were appointed to the districts for revenue collection. But the country 
was still in confusion. In J782 a poligar erected a fort near Tirukurugudi and 
plundered the neighbourhood. Finally Col. Fullarton who commanded the army of 
the south, had to mardi into the Tinnevelly country and attacked P5njalankurichi, 
which ho took with an enormous quantity of guns of ammunitions and in which he 
found the original of a treaty, above noted, between Kattabomma and the Govern- 
ment at Colombo. Fullarton next proceeded to Sivagiri and defeated its forces. 

The asMgnment was surrendered to the English in 1785 ; but later, since the 
Nawab was unable to pay his share of the Company's expenses, Government as- 
sumed by proclamation the management of the country and established a Board of 
Assigned Revenues and appointed a Collector of Tinnevelly and the dependent Poli- 
gars, In July 1792, by virtue of a definitive treaty with the Nawab, Government 
undertook to collect the whole of the peshkash or dues of the Poligars and to al- 
low the Nawab credit for the amount collected as against the contribution due by 
them and in the same year an English Collector was appointed for the collection 
of the Zamindar and Poligar peshkash in the Tinnevelly, Madura, Tridiinopoly, 
Raxnanathapuram and Sivaganga districts. 

The poligar troubles however did not end. While the Collector proceeded to 
make a settlement with the poligars, numerous acts of violence and anardiy con- 
tinued to be perpetrated by the chiefs of Sivagiri and of PSnjalainkurichL There 
was great confusion in Sivagiri and Settur. The Nawab’s ultimate sovereignty 
continued to be recognized over the poligars and by virtue of their kavdl rights 
the Poligars exerdsed control over sarkar villages (See Directors’ Despatch dated 
Iflth June 1796). The $ystem showed itself to be dearly unworkable and the 
poligars readily took advantage of the opportunities which the divided control be- 
tween the Nawab and the English gave them. The diief centre of disaffection 
was the Pbligar of Panjftlankurichi the leader of the Eaatem PoligaiB» who joined 
the great rebellion of the Ramnad country in 1797. He was supported by the p^gars 
of Nagalapuram, Kadalgudi, Mdmandai, Kulattur and EEyirampanoai. The situa- 
tion readied a in 1797 with his murder of Lieutenant Claike at Ramnad 

where he was summoned by the Collector of Poligar peshkash and from whidi he 
escaped. Kattabommu was acquitted in the trial that followed. The Collector 
was recalled and an inqietus was given to the Nayak’s depredations and lawiessnesa 
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criptive of the situation caused by the turbulence of the Poligars, there be- 
ing at that time over one hundred thousand “Colleries” and Poligars in 
arms, being “naturally brave and habitually impatient of all regular gov- 
ernment. ” < 'FuUarton was astonished that the Company should have ever 
planned to offer the rich Province of Tinnevelly to the Dutch “ for less than 
a trifle, for the use of one thousand Dutch mercenaries ” and to sacrifice for 
this mean return a land yielding an annual revenue of a quarter million sterl- 
ing.i« 


13. Fullarton. a View of the English Interests in India (1787). letter 
II, a sort of compte rendu to the Select Committee of Fort St. George, which con- 
tains an accurate, though harrowing picture of the condition of the land. Pp. 
86 — 87, et seq. 

The country of the CoUeries including the territories of the Tondaiman, Melut 
and Nattam extending from the sea coast to the confines of Madura in a range of 
60 miles by 65 was in a bad condition. The Colleries could put forth 30 to 40 
thousand men in arms under different chiefs. The Tondaiman ''is less unculti- 
vated than his neighbours and has at all times proved himself the most faithful 
adherent of the Nabob and the Company. The father of the present Chief, by 
his firmness and attachment in the days of General Lawrence, supplied the force 
at Trichinopoly with provisions, at a time when their cause seemed desperate and 
the Nabob, sensible of the obligation, ever afterwards exempted him from tribute. ” 

The territory of Sivaganga or the Little Marava stretched from the sea-coast 
to Melur and Madura on the west and from the country of the Tondaiman and 
Nattam on the North to the territories of the Great Marava on the south, being 
50 miles in length and 40 in breadth. The land was over-grown with thorn and 
bashes and the woods of Kalayarkoil which served as a refuge were inhabit'sd by 
men who could bring 12,000 fis^ters into the field armed with swords^ pikes, spears 
and firelocks. They were less barbarous than the Colleries and the land yielded 
five lakhs of rupees to the Rajah who paid about Rs. 175,000 to the Nawab. 

General Joseph Smith reduced Sivaganga in 1783 and brought it under effec- 
tive subjection to the Nawab ; but the woods and barriers were allowed to remain 
and the disaffection of the subjects continued. The Great Marava or the Rajah of 
Ramnad was the chief of a country, 50 miles by 30 nuleSr extending from the 
boundaries of Melur and Sivaganga on the north to the sea upon the east and 
the south and to the confines of Tinnevelly upon the west. Art and industry were 
better and the sea coast was skirted with a track of open woodland. The revenue 
was about five lakhs and the tribute to the Nawab Rs. J, 75,000. The Chief was 
reduced by Cbl. Smith in 1773 and a garrison of the Nawab’s troope stationed at 
the Capita. 

The Madura district was bounded by Melur on the east, by the Nattam Col« 
leries on the north, by Dindigul belonging then to Mysore on the east and by 
Tinnevdly on the south, being 45 miles in length and 35 in breadth and the an- 
nual revenue had diminished to £34,000. 

The Tinnevdly country lay further south, being separated from the mountains 
on the north by the wild va^ of Watrap and Uttamapalayam. The Pbligar 
Chiefs could bring 30,000 men into the field. The productions that enrich the 
neighbouring island d C^lon would flourish here, and misjht render us the rivals 
of die Dutch in the trade : but the particular tenure under wfaidi Tln« 

nevelly has been held, the oonvulsioos it has endured from the first intrualcMis of 
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VII. Their Final Pacification by the English. 

When the poligars of the Carnatic including the Southern Districts were 
transferred to the control of the Company in 1792 by a treaty concluded 
with the Nawab, the Company regarded theta as usurpers of authority, but 
subject to the Nawab whose camp they were bound to attend whenever they 
were summoned with a military force proportioned to their power and terri- 
tory. They had been a perpetual source of violaice and distraction to the 
weak government of the Nawab upon whose officers they frequently retained. 

After the Company took up the management of the Carnatic, the Court 
of Directors issued a despatch in 1795 in which they entered into a very 
full discussion of the principles underlying the treaty of 1792 and of the 
risJits acquired by the Madras Government to reform the administration of 
the poligars’ possessions. An interesting report was submitted by the Board 
of Revenue on this subject in 1797 and a minute was afterwards recorded 
by Lord Hobart in which he pointed out to the Court ‘of Directors the means 
by which the Poligars might be rendered useful subjects and obedient tribu- 
taries of the British Government. The Directors expressed their agreement 
with the views of Lord Hobart, and in their despatch of 5th June 1799 in- 


the Mussulmen in the course of this century, and the depravity of its rulers, have 
counteracted the benefits of nature. Even when a native ]^jah governed this 
province, the flat and open country only was reduced, and was let for specific sums 
to great renters, who were invested with despotic powers, and harassed the peaceful 
subjects ; while various leaders, possessing considerable territory, maintained armed 
force, and withheld their stipulated tribute on the first appearance of disturbance. 

It was in 1782 that the English Presidency began to tackle the situation. The 
Ramnad country was then infested by a host of rebels under Mappillai Tevar, a 
relation of the ruling family, who overran the country and invested for many 
months the garrison of Ramnad. Sivaganga was controlled by the Murdu brothers, 
who frequently ravaged the territories of the Company and the Nawab, Madura, 
Mdur and other neighbouring districts were harassed by the Colleriesi. All the 
Poligars of Tinnevelly were in rebellion and in dose communication with the Dutch 
Government at Colombo, from which attempts were planned in conjunction with 
their own forces and with Mappillai Tevar to reduce both the Tinnevelly and 
Marava dominions. Nearly a hundred thousand Poligars and Colleries were in arms 
throui^iout the southern Provincea The situation was worsened by the oppres- 
sions of the renters and the revenue oflidals. The campaigns of CjoL FuUarton 
are detailed in this above letter and included the reduction of the Poligars of 
Melur and Sivaganga, a march into Tinnevelley, an attack on FBnjalankurichi and 
on Sivagiri Finally peace was oonduded with the poligars on their paying or 
givixtg a bond for 15^000 pagodas eadi and agreeing to the demolition of the de- 
fences of PiUd&lankuiichi. OA. FuUarton’s dealings with the poligara were mark- 
ed by a oombmatkm of severity and demency. He released moat of the Fbligar 
priscmers held in detention in Palamoottah and expected that the pdignrs of 
FEbkjaaidmradhi and Sivagiri who had been singled out for pimidiment would be 
pundual in their payments and the , rest of the pdignrs would also be equally 
punctual 
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sisted on ** the absolute suppression of the military power of the Poligars and 
cn the substitution of a pecuniary tribute, more in proportion tlm n the (Kdi** 
nary peshkask to the revenues of their pollams, and mem adequate to the 
public demands for defraying the expenses of general protection and 
government** 

The Collectors of the Southern and Western Poligar Countries were 
ordered to report fully on the military establishments of the poligars and 
the mode of their maintenance as well as on the revenue and other resources 
of each Poligar, and on the nature of the various oppressims to which the 
inhabitants were subjected. The events preceding Major Bannerman’s ex- 
pedition on the so-called Bannerman-Poligar War which centred round the 
conduct of Kattaboma Nayak, the pdigar of Panji^am-kurichi, oonvincctf 
Ck)vemment that the time had come to fully and finally vindicate their au* 
thority and quell the rebellious spirit that was beginning to spread ; but 
they temporised a little till Seringapatam was taken and their anxieties had 
vanished. Major Bannerman restored peace in some measure; but within 
two years there had to be waged another Poligar War which had been well 
described in the Military Reminiscences of General Welsh who was staff 
officer to the commander throughout the campaign. After the final suppres- 
sion of this rebellion Government in a proclamation, dated 1st December 


14. The Poligar Wars of 1799-2802^The recrudescence of anarchy which 
culminated in the murder of Lieutenant Clarke at Ramnad in 1798, led to the 
undertaking of strong measures by the British. Kattabomma Nayak was now 
entirely alienated from all the Marava Poligars of the West. The Vanniyan of 
Sivagiri suffered from the depredations of the Poligars of Kolarpetti who was loot- 
ing his country. A dangerous confederacy of the Eastern Poligars was concentrat- 
ing on £|ayirampannai with the plan of attacking all the palayams of the west 
Thus, west was closely united against the east and even the Pulli Thevan had 
seceded from the ranks of the rd)d8. But the Chief of Ettaipuram did not join 
his brother poligars of the east and proved himself strictly loyal to the Company. 
Mr. S. R. Lushington, who was the new Collector of Poligar Peshkash, could not 
try periluasive measures with Kattabomma Nayak. In September 1799, Major 
Bannerman proceeded against PinjAlankurichi and attempted to storm the fort 
After some struggle the Poligar and lus followers evacuated the fort At KoUar- 
patti, Kattabomma Nayak was engaged in a battle and his troops were disbursed ; 
but te himself escaped. His minister, Subramania Fillai was captured and hanged. 
Bannerman got the surrender of Nagalapuram and its P(digar and executed the 
latter’s younger brother, who was a more dangerous rebel. After some time, Katta- 
bomma was secured from his refuge in Pudukottai and was condemned to death In 
the presence of all pedigars. He was hanged at Kayattar and the memory of that 
«vent is even now kept alive and all passers-by throw handfuls of small stones by 
tlie side of the site for repose of the soul of the victim and for the freedom of tiM 
traveller from the torment of his visitations ; and offerings of sheep, rioe and fhtits 
and cfaapletg are made.lor the cure of diseases and for the remedy of blij^t on 
lend. Various legends and some ballad literature have grown round Kattabomina. 

FSttjllankurichi was oonfiscated and also the estates of the five Poitgars who 

18 
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1801, suf^ressed the use of aO weapons of defence and promised besides a 
general amnesty a permanoit assessment to the Fbligars on the principles 
of Zamindari Tenure. According to Bishop Caldwell, writing in 1881, the 
most remarkable of the changes brought about is that of the Poligar him- 
self. “ The Pcdigar has become a Zamindar and has changed his nature as 
well as his name. One can scarcely believe it posable that the peaceful Na- 
yaka and Marava Zamindars of the present day are the lineal descendants 
of those turbulent and apparently untameable chiefs of whose deeds of viol- 
ence and daring the history of the last century is so full. One! asks : can it 
be really true that the peaceful Nayaka ryots of the present day are the 
lineal descendants of those fierce retainers of the Poligars? The drange 
brou^t amongst the poorer classes of the Maravas is not perhaps quite so 
cmnifiete, but many of them have merged their traditional occupation of 
watchmen in the safer and more reputable occupation of husbandmen ; and 
it may be fairly said of the majority of the members of this caste, that 
though once the terror of the country, they are now as amenable to law and 
reason as any other class. ” 

The proclamation of Lord Clive, dated Ist December 1801, was made 
soon afto: the assumption of the Carnatic by the British consequent upon 
the new treaty of July 1801 altered into with the nephew and successor of 
Nawab Umdatu’l-Umara. It insisted on the surrender by all inhabitants of 
the provinces of Dindigul, Tinnevelly, Ramnad, Sivaganga and Madura of 
all arms consisting of muskets, matchlocks, pikes, gmgouls and sarabogm 
into the hands of the British military office : It gave amnesty to all the 


had joined in the rebellion, viz, ElSiram Pannai, Nagalapuram, Kdaipatti, Ka- 
dalgudi and Kuiattur. It was ordered that all the forts ^ould be destroyed and 
every firelock, matchlodc, pike or spear, should be surrendered cm pain of death. 
The other rebel Poligars were sent as prisoners including two brothers of Katta- 
bonuna and garrisons were stationed at Sankaranainaikoil, Kayattar and Palam- 
cottah. 

After over a little more than a year of peace, trouble broke out again. The 
imprisoned pcdigars escaped from Palamcottah to PSnjalankurichi (Febntaiy 
1801), where the walls were defended against the attack of British troops. One 
by (Hie the forts fell again into the hands of the Poligars and it was not till re- 
inforcementa arrived from Ttichinopoly that PSnjalankurkfai was again attached 
and reduced. The fugitives including the dumb brother of Kattabomma escaped 
to ^vaganga and joined in the rebellion of the Marudus there, who had to be sup- 
pressed after a most difikult campaign ending with the capture of KaliarkoiL 
(October 1801). The brothers of Kottabonuna were brought to PBnjaiankurichi 
and hanged. The Marudu brothers were hanged at Tlnqiattur. The PSnjSlan- 
ktnichi fort was razed to the ground ; the site was ploughed over and sown with 
castor seed and the very name was expunged from ^ records. Lushington hunt- 
ed down gangs of rebels that were still at large. The Dalavay Fillai, one of the 
(hief suppcfteis of FSnjalankuridu fled to the Marava^^ Naiguneri, where a 
little rebellion was enacted and had tq. be st^ptessed by ^^opps. (vide Caldwell's 
History of TkMoveUy—Tvli&vaa’s Tracts upon India (1795X. 
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Pdigars and Servaikaras except Virapandya Nayaka and Moiddkat Nayaka 
of Htojaiankurkhi, (the brothers of Kattabomina) Mulapen of Ranmad 
and the persons under restraint and it assured a permanent assessment of re- 
venue on the lords of the palaiyams upon the prindito of zamindaii tenure. 

Thus the real dawn of a new peaceful and proqierous era began for the 
southern countries with this Prodamatioa It was like the emergence of 
light after the darkest hour of predawn, when the situatkm had reached the 
Nadir of anarchy. As Dr. Caldwell remarks : “ Things were worse under 
the Nayakas than under the Pandyas, worse still under the rule of the Na* 
wab, and worst of all— as the night is at its darkest just before the dawn— 
during that dei^otaUe period immediately before the interference of the 
English— when the Nawab’s power had become merely nominal and tlie 
real power that survived was that of fierce Poligars and avaricious ‘roiters.’ " 



THE MORAL ROLE OF INDIAN ART 
By 

Dr. RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A., pj{.s., phj)., 

Unimdity of Ludmow 

Integration of Personal Emotions and Attitudes into Social Unioersals. 

The more significant the art work, the more universal and impersonal 
is its am)eal. It is a paradox that the artist selects and presents his subject- 
matter for interpretation through the m^iation of a specific pictorial pattern ; 
but the success of his artistic expression lies in that pattern embodying srane 
universal quality or relation. Artistic genius consists in the expression of 
universals from concrete relations and situaticms. For man is so constituted 
that his profound satisfaction can come (xdy from a ocmscious or unconscious 
identification of himself with other-than-self. A lyrical poet, a musician, 
a painter, or a sculptor may so express the individual passicms and sentiments 
of love, grief and exaltation that these become abstract, typical, and universal 
as embodied in all actual or possible relati<ms and situations. 

When personal emotions, attitudes and experiences are thus intellectual- 
ised or organised into the abstract, the imperscmal and the generic sesthetic 
pattern, there is change in quality and intensity, breadth and distance asso- 
ciated with a sense of competence and insight These are lifted' to another 
plane and aid in social adaptation and int^;rati(xi. We may call these sesthe- 
tk expresNons ’ social universals.’ Their appeal unlike that of the * sensuous 
universals ’ in art work is not of the widest range, bound up as th^ are in 
some measure with the mental and social characteristics of a particular dvili- 
satkxi. But within a particular civilisation they are the chief instruments 
of the good, and working through the desires and ^notions of man disdose 
human relations not to be found in axioms and admcmitions, precQ>ts and 
codes. 

The social universals are products of a complex process of creative inaagi- 
nation in which idealisation, synthesis, selection, and variation of individual 
features and attributes and evaluation are invdved, so that personal moods 
and eccentricities are diminated, <»i the one hand, and the type does not 
becmne too abstract or insipid but didts a large variety of human reactions 
on the other. Thus the sodal.type, symbol or universal in art is created, 
and it may be created in such form as by its power and imaginative unity 
aoqtlirBS far greater strength and preeminence than a lidng example, tiie 
experknce oS single individuals. Art thus becomes the inoonqarabie impie- 
molt of education not directly but through appeal to man’s imaginative ex- 
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perienoe, throuj^ the creation of the social universal that raises him above 
the narrow range of persmial moods and emotimis, and envisages new human 
relations and posut^ities that are as yet unrealised, and that insinuate them- 
selves into 1l.s oxisciousness and purpose. Art has been the means of clari- 
ficatUMi and strengthening of man’s aims and goals of life that transcend 
molalities and social conventions, the moral precepts of scriptures or the in- 
juncticms of the state. Tradition and custom, myth and idigion come to 
reinforce the ocpMssion of the social universals that an individual artist 
presents out of the crucible of his own experience. These also create the 
soolled archetypes that the artist adepts, beautifies and strengthens captur- 
ing the imagination of a people and eliciting their devotions and sacrifices. 
Much of the material of artistic vision is in fact suM>Iied by the idigion and 
poetic heritage of a community. 

The moral function of art lies in the artist’s individual gifts of sdection 
and interpretaticxi of such human relations and experiences as may induce 
social universals i.e. generic social attitudes, values and aspiratkms and bring 
about the integration of sdf and society. But the artist is guided in this 
by the experience of his race, community or epoch that creates and re-creates 
ideals and archetypes and the less conscious purposes and faiths— the power- 
ful and cherished products of the collective mind comprising the pervasive 
moral and artistic oivironment without which neither morality nor art can 
be alive. Their massed constant influence shapes culture and the desires 
and purposes of the individual in a manner that anything directly taught by 
word and axiom can never aspire to. In Europe howevo:, this encompassing 
moral and artistic envircuunent has been largely disint^Tated since the 
Renaissance, and the artist, left to his own resources, fluctuates between an 
extreme form of subjectivism and a pale and futile reproduction of past 
ideology and emotional unity. In a well integrated society or qxich the 
problem of art for art’s sake would not arise. All art woilc is moral vision. 
The archetypes of the community do not permit the separation of art, morale 
and ordinary life and bring about on die plane of meanings and values the 
fusirm between man’s emotions, imagination and achievement. 

Arf and Social Control. 

Art indnma the range of human emotions and experiences by opening 
up new vistas of man’s one-ness with fdlow man, and with the entire realm 
of The power of art consists in the presentation of Uie universal 

^ the symbolical in the individual 

What is presented srith great diatm and attraction as the social the un- 
penonal and the typical thus determines and regulates the thoutfU% fedings 
and *■«**«■ (d i a tg|i» bodies of men in all qiochs and religions. All great art 

cnxted arche^rpes W^mbds of social universals that have ocotriboted 
towards the oobeekn of society and solidaiity of the race and effectiva and 
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«uie guidance for the individual in sdecting the values of life Art has 
l>A<»n the and easy means by which man’s collective consciousneBS or 
the insijdit of individual artists into the finer things and rdations and pro- 
founder truths and values of life has aided him in facing the trials and tri- 
bulations of the world. Both the genius of sinj^e individuals and the crea- 
tions of the pec^le or race have enriched the heritage of eJ5)re8aon of social 
tmiversals in art. 


Art iond Socid Tradition. 

The greatest of the world’s art forms have not bear the work of single 
individuals. Myths, parables, stories and doctrines have given the world the 
finest and the noUest ideals, types and symbols. What more beautiful and 
truer products of imagination can be conceived than the majesty and detach- 
ment of the sphinx in Egyptian art, the fortitude and enterprise of Hercules 
and the physical charm and alertness of Hermes in Greek art, the severity 
and pdse of Siva who has conquered life and conquered death and the com- 
passion of Bodhisattva who has tendered his life as sacrifice for all sentient 
creatures in Indian art and the suffering and faith of Jesus on the cross or 
the immaculate purity and universal maternity of the Virgin in the 
Gothic Cathedrals of France? All these gods of rdigion and living faith 
differ from those of metaphysics. They have been loved and adored 
as ideals of their own hearts by men, and art forms, Hindu, Buddhist 
and Christian, have been the spontaneous embodiments of this passiraiate 
love and adoration. Thus the materials of metaphysics, faith, history and 
traditicKi are tndted and refashioned by the pious imagination of sculptors 
and painters into the glorious figures of Siva, Buddha, Christ and the Virgin 
in art that command the loyalties, penances and charities of nten through 
the centuries. On the other hand, art spreads and conquers territories and 
people by bearing its message of social universals and morals. A remarkable 
example in world's history is the establishment of Indian art in Central Asia, 
Pegu, Siam, Cambodia, Ceylcm, Java, Sumatra, Bali and Borneo. Chinese 
art made little impression in these territories that came imder the ambit of 
the influence of Chinese traders for long coituries, chiefly because it could 
not, unlike Indian art, present throutJi imagiiative vi»(m such social and 
moral ideals with attracticxi and darity among the indigenous peof^ of 
these lands. 


Art as an Escape from Society. 

Though mankind’s visions of truth, beauty and goodness is the same, 
in the context of die social system morality assumes different accents among 
difl'eMnt pec^les. Society in the Orient has shown a sharp and rigid grada- 
tion of castes and dasses that have thwarted individual initiadves and 
achievements. Thus both tdig^ End art stress the supreme values Ot cam^ 
jMHaWw, non-vk)lenGe and adf-saciifice; vdiile die doctrines ci transmigration 
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of births, of Karma (deed) and its fruition and of God’s iimnanenoe in 
every form, however fixed that may be^ enter into their very substance; It 
is thus that art smoothes the acrabities and excesses of the social system, 
enabling the individual to accept his lowly status and positimi in society 
with greater comidacoice, and his adversity in a long sequence of births 
and deaths with greater fortitude. Art, therefore, is a most efikacious 
cultural instrument for expressing man’s repressed and baffled emotions and 
sentiments, for securing his psychological and social adjustment. As a matter 
of fact the success of Oriental art in bringing about social equilibrium is 
illustrated by the stress of different levels of existence and the sequoice of 
births and deaths and transmigration of souls in a vast panorama of life, 
where sorrow and joy, despair and promise intermingle, bridging the gulf 
between actual condititms and possil^ities. The notes of frustration, sad- 
ness and pessimism are in fact drowned by the elegant display of the delights 
of the senses and the intoxication of enjoyment embodied in the array of 
surging and dancing figures, scenes of domestic life and love, sports of ani- 
mals, and the blossoming of flowers and the ripening of fruits that one comes 
across at Ajanta, Borabodur and Angkor. 

At the other extremity of the world of art, we find in Greece a kind of 
art that stressed the harmony of proportions in statuary, temple building, 
vase-making and composition of the tragedy that are in such ulter and sad 
contrast with the political turmoil and moral chaos of the Hellenic world. 
If the social and political system could not assure sanity and serenity to 
the Gredc citizens the harmmy and the order were to be found in the magni- 
ficent art works of Hellas glorifying Gods and heroes rather than ordinary 
mortals, and depicting the ideal events of myths and legends rather than 
the affairs of the earth. But the Hellenic gods and heroes were imbued with 
all human desires and passicms, acting and suffering like the mortals of the 
earth. Yet the sovereign power of Zeus, the heroic manly strength of Her- 
cules, the womanly dignity of Hera and the noble wisdom of Pallas Athene, 
though largely conceived in human terms were the sources of consdation for 
the individual, though not of int^ity of the Hellenic city states that pursued 
their sang u i na ry course of class struj^es and internecine conflicts. Similarly 
the High Renaissance Painting of Italy, with its marvellous linear rhythms 
and colour harmonies and idealisations of the human situation was a counter- 
balance in the rtnmain of art to the egoistic individualism and license of the 
aristocracy and the conumm pec^de and the chronic turbulence and wicked- 
ness of the Italian towns. The immense vitality and terrific vigour of the 
art of Mkhad Angdo, who denied himself all the pleasures of oompankmdiip 
and gocxl living and devoted himself to endless toil, had their counterpart in 
the grandeur, magnificence and brutality of Italian life Similarly die toudi- 
ing humanism and mystkiam of F)ra Angdioo revealed the faith and devo- 
tion of the ineffectual min o rity diat were being smothered by die soMualism 
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and luxury a» well as the st(»in and the stress of life. Art expressed the 
lyvnfii universals that were challenged by the crass materialiatai, ucashamed 
vice and extraordinary release of energies in the new social environment 
Through the epodis, art provides a refuge and an escape to the individual 
when society appears to him as a system of chaos and discvder. 

Art as Remaking Society. 

Art by bringing about the unity and the order in the ideal plane, saves 
civilisation from di^tegration and bears within its bosom the elements of 
its re-making. It is for this reason that (me cannot call art, * religious ’, or 
‘ secular ’, or * ethical ’ for art mobilises, all the truths of religion and meta- 
physics, and all the axioms of morality to give peace to the individual in 
his social regime. Art in fact combines metaiAysics, philosoidiy, religion 
and ethics, and makes all these human and concrete in its task of bringing 
about the equilibrium between the individual and the society through an 
ideal collective representation that sometimes has an even greater power to 
mould humanity than the actual society and its institutions. 

The Social and Ethical Significance of Early Buddhistic Art. 

In the Orient what largely passes for religious contort of art is social 
and ethical. In those early Buddhist sculptured decoratkms at Bharhut, 
Sandii, Bodh Gaya and Amaravati we see iUustraticms of the birth l^^nds 
of Buddha (Jatakas) with exquisite characterisatkm and loving attoition 
to details, neither articulating a religious experioice nca: portraying a reli- 
gious episode, but depicting a moral tale that for all time to come stands 
for the gknification of certain generic social virtues like self-sacrifice, tender- 
ness, compassion, purity and truthfulness that have beoi acc^ted by the 
Oriental peoples. At Sanchi we find illustrated in several reliefs the generos- 
ity of Prince Vessantara who gave away all what he had, including his diil- 
dren and wife, thus exhibiting “the perfecticm of benevdenoe.” Similarly 
there is the story depicted of the monkey-king who to save his suite of eighty 
thousand monkeys against archers who surrounded them cleared the river 
Ganges by a prodigious leap with a rope permitting the monkeys to cross 
safdy. But a malevdent monk^ who was no other than the traitor Deva- 
datta in his past birth dropped on his beck and brote his spine. Or, again, 
among the reliefs at Amaravati and the frescoes at Ajanta we find the touch- 
ing episode of the royal elcpement with six tusks (Qiaddanta), sawing off 
with his own trunk his tuda in order to gratify the wish of the Queen of 
Benares, once his wife, who devoured with jealoiny, due to the favour un- 
consciously shown by the dephant to another wife of his, sought her own 
death to wreak her revenge. Similarly, there is the story of the King of the 
Sibis pcxrtrayed in 8cuh)ture, who in order to save a dove that had sought 
refuge against a pursuing hawk in the kin^s lap gave his own fledi and 
ultimatdy his vdiide body as (during when the wdghlng balance showed 
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that his freshly killed grew lighter and lighter in ooaqnriaon with the 
dove's. 

The Jataka Ittustrations at Ajanta. 

About the frescoes of Ajanta a whole book, may be written. We have 
here the entire processim of Indian life from love-making, dice playing, 
hunting, processicm of horsemen and elephants and march of. armies in f(»eign 
lands to the ^isodes in the birth, life and death of the Buddha, from the 
sports of mcmkeys and elephants, and cock and bufihdo fights to the flowering 
palasa tree along the trunk of which a swarm of ants climbs up. Nothing is 
here left out A strmg sense of naturalism and a broad humanitarianism 
have mingled with an intense spirituality to animate the graceful men and 
women and their chaste gentle poses and gestures. Even lovers have a re- 
finement in their reciprocal attitudes and gestures which make amorous ap- 
proach something of a ritual. The drama of human life, of love and d^ath , 
happiness and suffering, is dominated by the sense of the transience of 
existence, and a profound emotion of iriety, with which the beholder becomes 
saturated as he devoutly wends his way from cave to cave in this sanctuary. 
In fact the idyllic scenes of Indian life, the rich panorama of the flowering 
jungle or the pomp and pleasures of the King's court merely form the set- 
ting of the enchanting figures of the holy beings of wisdom and conqnssion, 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, some of the loveliest and purest visions ever 
dreamt of and executed by artist It is they who q>it(Mnise in their lovely 
slender bodies and meaningful, supernatural gestures the universal values 
that are dispersed among the vari^ted scenes of the pageant of. Indian life 
at Ajanta. As an embodiment of the social ideals of Buddhism, Ajanta 
vies with Mathura, Samath and Borobodur, and influenced Central Am, 
China and distant Japan. 


The Borobodur Bible, 

Not merely Buddhist legends but also legends from the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata are depicted in bas reliefs and paintings in a thousand 
tww plea within the frontiers of India and in Java, Siam and Cambodia, 
where the Indian art traditicms spread. In the great stupa at B(»obodur 
in Java we have the processkxi galleries adorned by a series of some two 
thousand bas reliefe, illustrating the life of the Buddha according to the 
Lalita ^Hstara, the IMvyavadana, the Karmavibhanga. the Gangavyuha and 
the Jatakamala as wdl as various other l^ds. Referring to these Coomara- 
swamy observed, "We have here a third great illustrated Bible, similar in 
range, but more extenrive than the rdiefs of Sanchi and the paintings of 
Ajanta. This is a supiemdy devout and spontaneous art, naturally laddie 
the austerity aixl the abstraction of the early Buddhist ptimtoves, hut 
marvellously grackais, decorative and sincere. The q>iaode8 represented 
are by no so cidusivdy courtly as is the case at Ajanta, taut cover 
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the whole circle of Indian life alike in dty and village. The narrative de- 
ment is niore ccxispicuous than at Ajanta the craftsmen closely adhering to 
the book while he portrays social life, bird and animals and vegetation of 
bis own land ; the reliefs at Borobodur are so extensive that if laid end to end 
they would cover a space of about three miles. In these magnificent sculp- 
tured panels which have beoi seen by thousands of devoted pilgrims throujdi 
the centuries, we see unfolded a poignant epic drama of human emoticms in 
a cosmic setting where man reaps the fruits of good and evil deeds (karma) 
in previous births, where god, man and animal form links in a continuous 
chain of sequence of existences, inexorably working out the universal law of 
Karma, and where the profound lesson is to end the uninterrupted cycle of 
births and deaths through the absence of desires and the good deeds of love, 
compassion and sympathy for all. Nothing is discarded in the scenic r^re- 
sentations, the pomp of wealth, the might of arms, the ardent passion and 
serene grace of women and the beauty of nature, but all is subdued by the 
sincere expression of the triumph of purity and wisdom as embodied in the 
story of Buddha’s enlightenment This triumph is expressed in every single 
gesture and mood of gods and angels, men and women, animals and birds 
in the vast panorama. Step by step, from gallery to gallery pilgrims are led 
through illustrations of the law of retribution of good and noble deeds, the 
story of the Buddha’s preparation in the course of hundreds of past lives, 
the episodes in the life of the historical Buddha until they witness the search 
for the highest wisdom revealed by the Bodhisattvas of the Mahayana. 
“ When at last, writes Vogel, “ the pilgrim has reached the summit of the 
Stupa the phenomenal world vanishes from his sight and he is transported 
into, the sphere of mere thought* ” The unity of the realm of Becoming has 
nowhere been more sincerely expressed in sculpture than here. Over the 
procession of human q>i8odes which are linked together under a master-plan 
and in each of which every figure is absolutely unique and sincere in ex- 
pression of face, gesture and pose of body, there broods the ineffable mystery 
of the oneness and harmony of life. Art here has immortalised itself by 
transforming small episodes and personal moods into the universals that help 
in the realisation of the (xieness of life and of the divine wisdom which 
creates it 

The Intermingling of Gods and Men at Angkor Vat. 

In Siam and Cambodia as wdl as in Java we similarly see the legends of 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Srimadbhagavat the Harivamsa and 
other tales connected with Vishnu and Siva illustrated in fine sculptures 
adwning the walls of the ten^les. 'The churning of the milky sea, the death 
oi ^duna, the banishment of Rama, the loss of Sita, the fi^t between Vali 
and Sugriva, the alliance of Ram and Sugriva, the meeting btfween Sta and 


1. J. P. VOGBL, Buddhist Art, p. 100. 
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Hanumana in the AscAa grove in Lanka, thefie^t between the armiesof Rama 
and Ravana as wdl as the ^isodes of the life of Ifori and oi Kridina are 
all depicted in the famous temple at Angkor Vat Here again art has truth* 
fully prartrayed social universals among peoples who did not know the Iqjends, 
but who have absorbed them so sincerely and deejdy that modem artists now 
draw frequently m them for their mural decorations in the pagodas of to- 
day. In the sanctus sanctorum Buddha, Vishnu and Siva are installed in 
their divine aloofness like stars that dwell apart But <m the paintings and 
bas-reliefs cm the walls of the corridors leading up to the divinities are de- 
picted the conjugal love and trials of Rama and Sita, the brotherly attach- 
ment of Lakshmana, the fidelity of Hanumana, the maniage of Siva and 
Parvati and the trials, sufferings and sacrifices of Bodhisattva in an all 
too human setting. The gods who are the apotheoses of the social virtues 
cPme down with their human derires and sufferings to the level of the com- 
mon people, while the men and wcHnen in their devotkm, thank^ving and 
purity raise themselves to the level of the gods. Siva in order to save the 
gods and all living creatures undertakes the stupendous sacrifice of drinking 
the poiscn cast by the ocean or by the universe serpent, Vasuki. Vishnu, 
Ramchandra and Krishna go through their hundred adventures for the sake 
of the protection of heaven and earth, gods and men against the Asuras. 
Similarly Buddha prepares himself for the message of enlightenment for hu- 
manity through innumerable lives of sacrifice and compassion. Then they 
come down to the earth, and miitgle with all life. What brooding pity and 
tenderness for all living creatures then radiate from them, and this is re- 
ciprocated by what trustful adoration of all ! The figures of nude female 
worshippers arranged in serene yet miimated throngs with their infinitdy 
sweet and chaste poses and gestures of adoration cannot but be an unfail- 
ing source of inquraticm for the pilgrims. Even the foliage of the forest, 
the sheep, the elephants and the lambs, the nagas or the water-sprites and 
the ripple of the waters participate in the cosmic devotion not to speak of 
the hninage of gods, angds and spirits of the upper air. Such is the picture 
the succession of mural paintings and sculptured pands unfdded before the 
throngs of observant pilgrims as they used to wend their way to the main 
shrine. Rdigions may change, kingdoms may perish, bht the art vdiich aids 
in devating the moral tone of social life lives so Itmg as society endures. It 
is the stress of the social universals that has brought about the merging with 
irredstiUe power of Beauty and Truth at Ajanta, Sanchi, Amaravati, Bor- 
dobodur and Angjcor Vat 

BibUed Scenes in European Christian Art. 

The Javanese sculptuied pands have been compared with Ghiberti’s Doors 
Paradise in Florence designed at the openii« of the 15th Century. CSii- 
berti, Jacopo ddbi Querda, Donatdlo and the ddla Robbias presented many 
O fkHan fonwi marvdlous verisimilttude and el^^anoe of oompodtion. 
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The aeati(« of Adam and Eve, the Tenq>tation and Expulsion, the story of 
Cain and Abd, Esau and Jacob, Christ before Pilate, the Cnidfixicm and the 
Resurrection were all pictured by Ghiberti in delightful natural badqpounds 
with superb illustrati(«al effect Like the Javanese scenes the various events 
from the old Testament and of the life of Christ and the Fathers of the 
Qiurch formed the source of in^iration to generatims of pilgrims who visit- 
ed the Bainstry at Flmence. Similarly, Dcmatello presented with tragical 
pathos the Scourging, the Crucifixion and the Deploratim of Qirist and with 
great dramatic vigour the scenes of Salcxne and St John. A profound pity, 
tenderness and oxnpassion as revealed in the pmgnant Christian drama were 
unfolded and the figures of Mary, Qirist Magdalene and the dancing angels 
and dwrubims were especially ducted with great fervour and piety. 

But the differoice of treatment between Oriental and Renaissance art in 
Eurc^ can hardly be missed. There is, in the first place, a tendency to- 
v/ards sentimentality marked in the Christian sculptors that found its apo- 
theosis in the delicious bambini and sweet madonnas of the ddla Robbias and 
Raphad. This is far different from the chastity and restraint of rnovemoits 
and the serene rhythm of gestures of men and women in the Amaravati or 
Borobodur reliefs. Many of the angels, madonnas and cherubims in Qiris- 
tian art are similar, pictured it appears from local models. In the East there 
is no attempt at naturalism or realism, but at the same time a marvellous 
plastic beauty of nude figures has been readied, soft, smooth and chaste, 
that is enhanced by the rhythm of the poses and gestures, every cme of which 
is of high plastic value. The beauty of the human body in Oriental sculp- 
ture is far different from the Grecian or the Renaissance conception. Such 
beauty, omstituted by the harmony of limbs and movements and expresdcxis 
of the face, is plastically transmuted into something more subtle and expres- 
sive of the deep and noble stirrings of the human soul, thus aiding in its at- 
tainment of wisdom and bliss. 

The Notion of Super-sensual Perfection m Art. 

Man’s physical beauty appears in Indian art as the rapture of the soul : 
it suggests supernatural capacity transcending the limitatims of physical well- 
being. It is far different from the form of i^yskal perfection derived by 
classical Greek sculpture from the spectacle in the national games, and that 
became almost an obsession of Eurc^ for several centuries. Mankind has 
also dreamt of other kinds of perfection, and so the nmns and types of idqr- 
hiitiMn beauty differ. The luminous beauty of Buddha, Bodhisattva, 
Vishnu or Sva is in subtle unison with the supernatural aims of the body 
as the reoeptade of the soul The glory and majesty of these gods in Indian 
sculpture rcfnesent the apotheosia of man’s beauty. Woman’s diarm in India 
widi the of full, rounded breasts and amide, slanting hips is the 

grace of mothn^hood that hides in the fair sex hor supernatural possttHlitiek 
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For every woman the ideal of idiysical perfection is that of the prinmrdial 
Mother of the Universe in the full radiance of her maternal glory. 

The ideal of beauty of the human form in the West no doubt has been 
largely dominated by the indinatimis and standards of dassical Greece where 
friendship was preferred to love and the well-poised athletic form of the 
human male became the standard of human beauty. In the Orient the nonns 
of the perfect male and the perfect female are different and woman’s beauty 
is the flower and herald of motherhood. The Orient in its sense of beauty 
shows on the whole not merely a sounder biological judgment but also a 
sounder psychdogical judgment. In Western art, except in the Middle Ages 
with their Madonnas, Angels and Saints, woman’s loveliness and charm ra- 
ther than the seroiity and beauty of her soul have been stressed. In Orien- 
tal art we have not only the Apsara’s and the Nayika's captivating lovdi- 
ness, like that of Aphrodite^ but also the wisdom and tranquillity of Prajna- 
paramita, Tara and Parvati. Like the unique, serene and well-balanced figu- 
res of Buddha and Siva, Indian sculpture, stirred not merdy by the phyncal 
charm but also by the tenderness, wisdom and mystery of womanhood, has 
produced new types of feminine beauty that only have a siMiitual import 

Metaphysical Conceptions In Art. 

In Indian metairfiysics the feminine symbolises the mind in creation and 
movement not in rest and withdrawal that are symbolised by the marine. 
Indian art rqnesents the female divinity in the state of profound medita- 
tion (»ily in such Buddhist images of the goddess of wisdom as Plajnapar- 
mita and Tara seated in the rigid padma and vajrasanas with the legs firm- 
ly locked in. In some Buddhist images of Tara and the Brahmanical imag- 
es of Saraswati, Lakduni, Kali and Parvati we find a relaxation of the rigid 
meditative pose by the adc^on of sukhasana or lalhasana with the right 
leg hanging down and the foot resting on a lotus. Usually, however, the 
female divinities express movement, and are in the standing, gentle tribhanga 
or in alidha and pratylidha poses in vigorous action against the forces of 
evil. 

‘The female divinity or Sakti in Indian religion and art symbolises form, 
energy or manifestation of the human spirit in all its rich and exuberant 
variety. ‘Thus the images of female divinities are far more diverse than 
those of Vishnu, ^va or Bodhisattva. The icons of the motha deity range 
frcMU the iwnignant brooding motherliness of Parvati, the serene dignity of 
PrejiuqMramita and Saraswati or the nubile charm of Uma to the oimnipo* 
tenoe and majesty of Durga slaying the demons and the weird vigour of the 
dancing and grinning Qiamunda and Kali wearing the garland ot skulls. 

Rdigious doctrines in India lay down the injunctioa forbidding the aii^ 
of die nude female figure. But in India this injunction is got over by cov- 
ermg the female fonn with thin or tranqiaient append or by repr es en ta tion 
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only of the ui^ part of the body as undraped. This has been due to the 
ancient and medieval Indian habit of clothing fw women who did not cover 
the upper part of the body or used loose garments. Sudi, however, is the 
dominating sense of mystoy and illusiveness in Indian iconograi^y that 
the nude mingles freely and unconventionally with figurn of religious or 
s}anbolical impcat 

The Sigmiifance of Poses and Gestures : Feminine. 

Of the poses of the female form the most characteristic is the three-fold 
inflexion, tribhanga, that combines the fullness and straightness of the wo- 
man’s torso with the soft and graceful slant of the right, or occasionally, 
the left hip, and that expresses a most delicate and harmonious blend of 
poise and charm, serenity and springiness. This characteristic flexion goes 
back to the images in Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati. The most el^;ant 
instances are afforded by the images of the Tree ^irits (Yakshi or Sala- 
bhanjika) at Mathura, Konarakand and other places, of PSrvati at the Ele- 
phanta cave, of the river goddesses — ^Jamuna and Saraswati — at EUora, of 
Tara at Munshiganj, of Mahesvari at Bhuvaneswar and of the South Indian 
bronzes, PUrvati with Subramanya in her arm, Parmeswari and Gouri. This 
pose is obviously derived from the Indian wmnan’s natural movement as she 
carries in her arm her child or a pitcher of water that cannot but strike an 
Indian artist 

The exag^rated hip effect (atibhanga) produced by the mother bearing 
the child in her own arm is seen at its best in the image at Khajurah and 
the Tanjore brcmze image of Parvati with Subramanya. On the other hand, 
the atibhanga flexion is also illustrated in the voluptuous forms of the couple 
bn the railing post at Amaravati, of Rati (with Kamadeva) at the Kailasa 
temple in EUora, of the apsaras in the temples of Bengal and Orissa, of the 
many maithuna couples at Khajuraho and Krmarak and of the South Indian 
bronze Mdiini. 

The tribhanga pose is formed, as Stella Kramrisch remarks, as if broufflit 
about by a rotating movement, now circular, now flattened— a movement 
which proceeds from below upwards; lite a (dialke it raises the globular 
breasts alnwst to shoulder height. The dynamic movement proceeds b^cnd 
the physical reach of the figure and symbdises the urge within the perfect 
human feminine body to ascend towards its ultimate spiritual destiny i.e, 
towards salvation. It is noteworthy that the triUianga pose is adopted for 
masculine divinities in Indian art whenever the softer qualities, sudt as love, 
compassion and benignity are sought to be stressed. Thus this pose is char- 
acteristic of the figure of Bodhisattva at Ajanta, of Buddha at Bagh. of 
Vajrapani at the Visvakarma cave, of Maitreya and TfOtomaths^ in Bengal 
and Orissa, of the many figures of Krishna throug^nut Northern India and 
of the South Indian images of Siva as Gangadhara or Kalasamhara. 
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The balanced triUianga flexion has been adopted in images in all Asia- 
tic countries from Central Aria and Qiina to Java and Cambodia wherever 
Indian art traditions have established themselves. Thus both man’s and 
woman’s body in Oriental art is, in the first i^ace, so transmuted as it may 
attain something beytmd the possibilities of phirriology that ctmfine the Gre- 
cian and Renaissance search for physical beauty ; and, in the second {dace, 
the human body is so abstracted and rearranged in its essentials as to be 
useful in formal shape, proper to stone, metal or wood. The significance of 
Oriental art forms lies not merely in its rich symbdism and attempt to create 
super-sensual norms of beauty but even more in their abstract formal rhy- 
thms and movements. 

No attempt is made here to imitate human anatomy, but the features 
of the body, especially the face, hands and feet are so represented as to make 
the supernatural aims of the body easily comprehensible. Thus in a sense 
the representation of Buddha, Vishnu and Siva is a symbd. It 0q>ie8se8 
the idea of Being or Becoming. Secondly, if it he a stone, bronze or wood- 
en image, its abstract formal or geometrical quality transcends the naturalis- 
tic, for the copying of nature is the real enemy of symbdism. In difierent 
Oriental countries man’s beauty or perfecticm is r^resented by art in diff- 
erent media in a blend of formal element and naturalism that has inarkedly 
differed in different epochs. But the emphasis is always twofold : first, to- 
wards the notion of extra-physical or supernatural perfecticm ; secondly, to- 
wards the formal, highly simplified imag^, almost geometrically conceiv’ed, 
that can express the inner life where the craiflicts and struggles are resolved 
into a profound tranquillity, competence and majesty. 

The supernatural beauty of the male divinity, such as Buddha, Bodhisat- 
tva, Siva or Vishnu, is expressed in Indian sculpture by the smooth model- 
ling of broad riioulders such as those of the bull or the elephant and of a 
slender waist such as that of the lion and by an elegant roundness and soft- 
ness of the limbs such as those of the female body. All divinities are youth- 
ful and should lode like sixteen years old, as enjoined in the Vishnudhar- 
mottara, should never show any muscles, veins or txmes, and should bear a 
nimbus. The Vishnudharmottara adds that the face of the gods should be 
weQ-finiriied and benignant; large ardies, triangles and other geomdrkal 
shapes riiould be avoided % representing gods. A nnooth and rounded bo- 
dily frame in which anatomical details are largely eliminated easily 
superhuman grace and power. 

An elaborate variety of mnaments dedcs the undraped divine ^res. 
The crown or tiara, the ear-ring, the chain and the girdle are eqsecially carv- 
ed with great artistic tSect contributing towards the enchantment and iltu- 
siveness of the figures. An abstract, super-sensible form becomes the fit 
vdikle of ideal attributes d the drity that are furffia: symbedised and sup- 
ported by die addition of hands and heads so harmonioiW balanced in the 
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whde plastic c(»npo»tion that they do not engender any suggestion of the 
abnormal or the grotesque but on the contrary logically and haj^ily trana* 
late the underlying motive of the icon. 

The Significance of Poses and Gestutes : Masculine. 

Most of the male divinities in Indian Sculpture are in rigid standing or 
sitting meditative poses. The heavy solidity of the lower part of the body 
and of the firmly placed legs (samapadsthanaka) that are not much articu- 
lated as wdl as the unshakeably straight vertical line from the crown to 
the feet express powerfully in st(Mie or brtxize the omnipotence and inflexi- 
bility of truth asserting themselves above the impermanaice of life and the 
world. The same notion is also represented by the rigidity of the seated 
pose of meditation in baddha padmasana, with the l^s firmly interlocked 
and the soles turned upward. Buddha, Vishnu or Surya that belong to the 
highest level of ^iritual existence are usually depicted in the above poses. 
But Bodhisattva, Siva and above all Krishna show curvilinear movement 
(bhanga) and rhythm of the body symbolical of the grace and compassion 
to man that are stressed. Since the deity is not a human individual but 
the embodiment of a supernatural or metaphysical abstraction, there is also 
often a striking departure from the human form or symmetry in the multi- 
plicity of heads, hands and feet so as to suit the cosmic vision. Oriental 
sculpture overst^ anthropomorphism, and sedcs nothing more and no- 
thing less than the expression of the Beyond, reached by coonic meditation 
with none of the limitations set by measurable human goals and ideals. Thus 
what is a symmetrical from the standpoint of naturalism and realism becomes 
in sculpture the vdiide of the cosmic and the transcendental. It must, 
however, be remembered that in certain schools and epochs art retained its 
human anthropomorphic character, as instanced by Gupta art in India, Tang 
and Sung art in Qiina and Nara art in Japan. 

Finally, the play of fingers of the hands, mudra, as these hold soms 
flowers or implements, the sway of the limbs as well as general movements 
are devised in Indian sculpture as suggestive of the deity and of His or Her 
divine actions (divyakriya) far remote from human gestures and move- 
ments. Yet these are invested with a remarkaUe tenderness and subtlety 
of expression of what are really superhuman and spiritual emotions and 
attitudes. On the other hand the practice of such movements, postures and 
gestures has been found in Oriental yogk experience to engender the spiritual 
atmoqdxie, attitudes and virtues associated with the particular deity. Thus 
the artist for his image-making mutf resort to quritual and lesthetic oon- 
tenydation (dhyana) and not the imitation of any human model that he has 
been. strictly enjmned to esdiew. Thus he works direcQy from his own 
mental image that r q> te s cn t s smne a9)ect or other of toe cosmic 
Even whote the image df a horse k to be made from a horse actually seen, 
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the artist is required, as we read in the Sukraniti, to form a mental image 
in dhyana. Defect in portraiture is attributed in the Hindu canon of art 
not to lack of observation but to imperfect identification (sithila samadhi). 
Thus the practice of Hindu art is a discipline of meditation which eventuates 
in the skill of operation and technique (silpasthana-kausala). On the otlier 
hand those who look at earthen images “ do not serve the clay as such but 
without regard thereof honour the deathless principles referred to in the 
earthen images.”^ it is serene perfect meditation that can beget the perfect 
bodily poise of Buddha, Bodhisattva, Siva and Vishnu. 

But while the Orient has produced some of the world's most perfect, 
inevitable and inspiring male and female images and poses of the profound 
serenity and silence of Being, certain other spiritual moods that embody the 
processes of Becoming or divine actions (divyakriya) have also re- 
ceived magnificent and unique plastic expression. Tliese have usually taken 
the plastic forms of the various forms of Saktis, Hindu and Buddhistic. 
Such mother goddesses are found both in their static as well as active poses. 
In their postures of repose, as in the images of Parvati, Prajnaparamita, 
Tara, Mahapratisara and Saraswati, they represent the very incarnation of 
youthful charm and energy. But sometimes they are also represented as 
engaged in strenuous struggle against the Asuras or powers of evil when their 
gestures and movements become wild and terrible although their faces depict 
unperturbed tranquillity. A profound detachment and absence of emotion 
in the movement or action are combined with an absolute sense of omni- 
potence devoid of any the least inkling of brutality or vulgar exhibition of 
physical force. The Asuras, again, seem to succumb without opposition or 
conflict as if pre-ordained according to the immutable cosmic law of the supre- 
macy of truth and righteousness that the goddess symbolises. Or again, the 
goddess is represented in a single image symbolising the struggle within the 
human soul, the power of destruction of the flesh and the devil in the mind 
of the worshipper and the beholder. Such are the animated images 
of Durga, Kali, Chamunda, Tara or Paranasavari that yet exhibit a magni- 
ficent beauty and feeling-import contrasted with those implicit in the more 
serene and pleasant types of beauty as Parvati, Prajnaparamita, Uma or 
Gouri. Their sitting posture is also relaxed in sukhasana or lalitasana with 
the right leg pendent or placed on a lotus in soft self-conscious gesture of 
love and benediction to man. It is noteworthy that in Buddhist or Brah- 
manical art outside India the perfect pose and symmetry that the Indian 
sculptor could give to the various images in their various seats and gestures 
(asanas and mudras) foOowing the Indian yogic traditions could not be 
achieved. Many of these poses were no doubt unfamiliar to the Buddhist 


2. Divy&vacfiiia, Ch. XXXVI and Sukranitisara quoted by Coomaraswamy 
in The Plait of Art in Indian Life, Oilture Heritage of India, VoL III, pp. 501-502. 
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and Biahmanical oooverta in Qiina and Further India. Finally, when the 
divinity is represented in Indian sculpture in its wild destructive aspects, 
dwarf and pot-bdlied bodies having none of the youth and eleganoe of Bud- 
dha, Vishnu, Siva and Parvati are figured. Henika, a dancing Buddhist 
divinity terrible in his aspects, is a well known illustration from the sculpture 
of medieval Boigal. 


The Terrible In Art, 

In the art of very few countries has the universal mood of the terrible 
(bhayanaka) been expressed and that in such cosmic significance. Nara- 
Simha or the God-lion and the female ddties such as Pamasavari, Durga, 
Chamunda, Kali and Ugra Tara symbolise the destructive aspects of the 
cosmic process. All that is terrible and repellent are combined in such images 
intended to detach the beholder or devotee from the life of the senses for 
readung the truth, which is indeed assured by the grim dancing figures 
through the gesture of hope (abhaya) in one of her many swirling hands, 
the other hands usually holding skull, corpse, spear, kettle-drum or bone. 

It is easy to imderstand that in the human mind spiritual trutli or 
wisdom becomes fierce resentment or righteous indignation when it encoun- 
ters wickedness, vice and ignorance and that love and ccnnpassion that en- 
compass everybody enforce themsdves upon those who deny its power of 
deliverance. It is this psychology that underlies the expression of the ter- 
rible in Oriental painting and sculpture. In Mahayana Buddhism and 
Tantrikism of Tibet and China and in %ingon Buddhism in Japan several 
representations of the terrible are met with. In Eastern India and Tibet 
the God of Death is a familiar figure. In Japan th^ are the formidable 
images of Dai-Itdcu and Fudo. The former is a modification of the Brah- 
manic Yamantaka, the god of death, and the latter is a fierce manifestation 
of Maha Vairochana, representing the subjugating powers of Buddha ovei 
the human passions.^ Often in oriental religious doctrine and art the serene 
and the fierce, the compassionate and the furious are oontiarted jdiases of 
the supreme manifestation of the deity. 

No such reconciliaticMi of q^xisites, of grimness and hqpe, darkness and 
lig^ sacrifice and renewal of life will be found in the treatment of the ter- 
rible in Michael Angdo’s ‘Last Judgment,’ Goya’s ‘Saturn’ or Delacrtm’s 
Medea, three of the rare representations of the terrible in Western art, while 
in the rquesentation of the Dance of Death by HNbin, Redid or other mas- 
tei artists or in the recent treatment of the same theme by Attan Egger-Lienz 
in Germany we encounter a morbid consciousness of mortaliW, of the omni- 
presence of ddtth that has not freed itself from the narrow, medieval spirit 

3. Anesald : Buddhistic Art, pp. 37-44. 
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Imptrtond Lovt and Bwuty m Art. 

Qxitrasted with the silent and the poised or the vigorous and the grim 
supetnatuial types of beauty in Indian art are the types of lovdinese as re* 
presoited by the Yakshis, Vrikshakas and Salabhanjikas in Sandii and 
Mathura and the Apsaras and Nayikas (cdesdal nymirin) in Khajuraho 
and Orissa in the later centuries. Tt» Apsara is the danseuse of heaven as 
the Nayika is of the earth. Each is free in her loves and wiles, unattadied 
to the home and the family. In these figures Indian art expresses the de< 
lights and sports of sex, the incomparable charm of woman that lures men 
and gods. Such figures abound in the temples of gods and goddesses and 
embody the Indian ideal of feminine loveliness. About these Apsara figures 
Rothenstein observes : “ Today we lode at Sanchi, Badami and Ellora, or 
at the loveliest of all the medieval carvings at Konarak, Bhuvaneswar and 
Khajuraho,* and accept them gratefully with the dancing Greek nereids, the 
figures from Boticelli's Primavera or Venus rising from the sea as oichanting 
manifestations of man’s delight in human beauty. The Apsara takes an 
equally important place in the Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jaina art. So 
racial a cono^tion could not be changed with the form of religious dogma.”® 

The tree spirits, the nymphs and the heroines of love embody in plastic 
language all the similes that classical Sanskrit poetry has used to meticul- 
ously delicate the features of female charm. The norms of beauty and of 
expression of erotic and seductive attitudes are in this case also not derived 
from any human models. Thus the Apsaras and the Nayikas of the medieval 
temples of Central India, Bengal and Orissa do not suggest gross sex but the 
sport and delight of the primordial energy (Sakti) that underlies the causa- 
tion of the universe and of every manifestation or appearance. Such images 
of female beauty have in fact contributed towards the sublimation and ele- 
vation of sex to a supersensible plane, following up the entire medieval Indian 
religious thought that found the sex motif as the symbol of the cosmic energy 
explaining the conception and creation of the universe. 

Endianting male fmms of human beauty are represented by the figures 
of Krishita in the medieval temples. There are, for instance, the South Indian 
bronze images of dancing Krishna (15th Century) and the supremely degant 
wooden image of Krishna Govinda of Southern India (17th Century). It 
was, however, Rajput painting that created the most graceful types of human 
loveliness in the figures of Krishna and Radha, the incarnations of eternal 
youth and beauty in Krishna legend. Nowhere in Oriental art has such 
bewitching loveliness of the human figures been limned with such lyrical 
intensity and tenderness. But even here the symbolism of the human soul 

4. And also at MayuiUianj. ^de the figure in R D. Banerjee : Histety 9i 
Orissa, Vohiine 2, pi. 420. 

5. Codrington : Assekat India, Intioductioa, p. 3. 
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(Radha) forsaking the world to unite with the Divine, the eternal and uni- 
versal brid^room Krishna lends a profound mystery and other-worldliness 
to the treatment. Oriental art metamorphoses and exalts man’s natural de- 
light in human beauty and the associated eroticism into an abstract, intellec- 
tualised and universal sentiment that becomes the due to profound know- 
ledge, insight and striving. The incomparable figure of lovdiness becomes 
also the social symbol or universal that effectivdy drains the unccmscious 
of the individual, and prepares him, according to the state of his psycholo- 
gical devdopment, for a generic and impersonal vision of love, goodness and 
beauty. 



VEDIC GODS 


By 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. R. SHAMASASTRY, B.A., phj). 

Who are the Vedic Gods is a question as old as Yaska, the author of 
the Nirukta. His attempt to answer the question has failed to satisfy not 
merely his contemporaries, but also modem scholars. The classification of 
Vedic gods as transparent and translucent has been of no help. It is how* 
ever hoped that what has been stated in the “ Drapsa,” “Eclipse-cult ” and 
in my papers published in Oriental Journals will be of some help in clear- 
ing the obscurity of Vedic gods and of the phenomena described in connec- 
tion with them in the Vedas. The Vedic gods are no other than the seven 
planets, the twenty-seven asterisms, Agastya or Canc^nts, and Sunasira, the 
Dog-star Serius and a few other periodical stars. These are the Devas. 
The Asuras are the imaginary dark spirits of night Thus Agni is Mars, 
Angirasa called also ‘ Go ’ meaning cow or bull is Jupiter. Dirghatamas is 
Mercury and Bhrigu or Kanya is Venus. Varmja with his Pasas is Saturn 
with his rings. Venus, Jupiter, Mars, and Mercury are also called Bandhu, 
Subandhu, iSrutabandhu, and Viprabandhu in order. The sun is Indra while 
fighting with eclipse-demon. He is Savitar while revealing the world dhring 
the clearance of eclipse. The moon in eclipse is Soma-juice under filter to 
be drunk by Indra and other gods. The sun is Mitra when he arrives at the 
equinoctial asterism. The dd father and mother are the winter and summer 
solstices. The Devayana is the portimi of the ecliptic between equinox and 
summer solstice. The Pitiyana is the path from summer solstice or winter 
solstice to equinox. The seven sages (Saptarshis, such as Atri, Bhrigu, Kutsa, 
Valistha, Gautama, Kalyapa and Angiras, are also the same seven planets. 
Bhrigu is Venus ; VaSiatha is Mars, m^yapa is the Sun, Kutsa is Saturn, 
Atri is Mercury, and Angirasa is Jupiter. These are quite different from the 
seven sages of the Great Bear, though some names are common to both the 
groups. These are known as Atri, Marichi, Vafisltha, KBi$yapa, Angirasa, 
Pulaha, PUlastya, and Kratu. The seven v3yus are the seven intercalary 
months functioning as wind. The sevoi lords of intercalary months, such as 
Dhata, Aryama, Mitra, VaruQa, Amsa, and Bhaga, and Indra ate also the 
same seven planets, with different names having different functiom. EMiatar 
is the moon, Aryaman is Jupiter, Varuna is Saturn, Mitra is Equinoctial sun, 
Indra is the Sun, rmd Amsa and Kiaga are Mercury and Venus. 

The Vedic poets such as ViivSmitra, Va^istha and others ate not ordi- 
nary mortals; each poet is a representative of a particular i^anet speaking 
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of his own functions and merits. Thus Vi^vamitra is the moon, a bom 
Kshatriya. He becomes Brahman by adopting Gayatii, the sun’s merit, re- 
minding us of the necessity of combination of the sun and the nuxm. Va$i@- 
tha is Agni, Mars. The Aitareya Bi3hmaina (I. 28) says “ Agniravi dcranam 
Va$ii$tah.” Voius and Jupiter are poets and priests. (See the Pancha- 
janu, Poona Orientalist Vol. VII Nos. 1 & 2). 

The following analysis of the functi(xis and the natural phenomena 
through which these gods or planets pass, as depicted in the first Maindala of 
the Rig Veda will show that the subject matter not only of the Rig Veda 
but also of the other Vedas is premeditated and pr^lanned by the learned 
among the Vedic pec^le — 

Agni is as important a Vedic deity as Indra. He is called the son of 
the earth (V. 61), Grahapathi or Vastospathi (Lord of the House-hold). 
He is also called Sruta-bandhu being one of the four brothers (X. 57-61). 
The period of his yearly revdution round the ecliptic or his own orbit consists 
of 687 days, being equal to two nodal years of 343 days each. If we add 
to it one nu»e nodal year, it amounts to 1029 days which is equal to an 
eclipse cycle of 10(X) days and an intercalary month. Seven such cycles 
make up 7000 days and seven intercalary months, and are equal to 19 luni- 
solar years, the so called Metonic cycle. This idea is referred to in the verse 
“ Trimurdhanam Saptarasmin ” he has three heads and seven ropes (held 
in seven hands) in the last hymn of Rig Veda (I. 146) — his domination 
over both the minor and major eclipse cycles is very well described in oft- 
quoted enigmatic Vedic verse “Catvari Sringa” (IV. 58, 3). This verse 
has been variously interpreted. No less an authority than the author of the 
MahaMiashya takes it to be a description of grammatical parts of speech. 
S&yana’s explanation is too well-known to need repetition here. The real 
meaning of the verse seems to be the description of Agni, Mars, as the lord 
of the three nodal years making up one of tlie seven chakras or cycles of 
1000 days. The verse may be translated thus : — 

Four are the horns, three the legs, two heads, seven hands, are there to 
Agni. Fastened or bound with three ropes he bellows like a bull. This great 
god known as Mahadevan has taken possession of the mortals. 

J^cplanatitxi - 

,The two nodes are the two heads ; as each of them is given two horm, 
tlie number of horns with which the bull assails his victims are four. Each 
of the three nodal years which make up the body oi the bull has one leg. 
So the wlx^ body has three legs. As eadi of the three 1^ is given a faMen* 
ing, his fastenings are three. The seven hands seem to be the seven cycles 
of 1(X)0 eadi presided over by Agni. As he is regarded as Eclipse-fire, he is 
said to have power over mortals. There may also be some refetenue to 
mmdber 7, the cube of which mates a nodal year 7 x 7 x 7 343 . Three 
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fiuch years 3 X 343— one thousand and twenty-nine days. Agd or Mars 
is believed to have three heads and seven ropes or rays (in I. 146) to have 
the power of burning eclipse-demons and thus help Indra in his fii^t with 
Vritra, Sainbara and other demons in solar or lunar eclipses. 

Agni VaKvanar (58-60) is Indra or Vayu — (See Sayaipa’s Commentary 
on 1. 59). 1, 12, 21, 31, 36, 45, 58-60, 65-79 ; 93-99; 127-129, 143-150.’ 
There are the numbers of the hymns in which Agni is praised in the first 
Maodala. 

Indra—He is identified with Surya ; he is Manu and Surya. He is called 
Surya (RV. X. 89). S. B. identifies Indra with the sun, Vritra being the 
moon. Venkatamfidhava quotes Brahmaj?a in Rv. I. 6, 4 in support of the 
identity of Indra with the sun. It follows therefore that the sun in his fight 
with Eclipse-demon or causing lunar eclipses is called Indra. In his fight 
he is sometimes accompanied by Vayu or horse, the intercalary month in each 
cycle of 1000 days (three nodal, years) being regarded as the sun's horse. 
Seven Vayu indicate seven intercalary months at the close of seven cycles or 
seven thousand days 19 luni-solar years. Rv. 1. 2 is in praise of IrKlpa-vfiyu. 
He makes his appearance in solar eclipse as a conqueror and as a drinker of 
soma juice (the moon) in lunar— (4-11 ; 14-15; 17-18). In solar ecplises 
Minor planets become visible. They are called Charshinis, 19. The dose 
of the major cycle of 19 years with an eclipse, Jupiter being visible ; 21 years 
23 close of a cycle. 24-25 eclipsed moon is called Sunahsepa. 26-30 the same 
story of Sunahi$epa. 32 lunar ; 33 Navagras and Dai§agras mentioned here 
are of the class of several cyclic jupiters. Jupiter's appearance for 9 or ID 
months before becoming invisible when the sun comes near him for two or 
tliree months in each year is regarded as Jupiter’s departure to heaven for two 
or three months after performing Satra sacrifice for 9 or 10 months. Once 
in 12 years when Jupiter happens to be in Leo he becomes occulted by the 
moon. This is considered Atiratrasatra (See Rv. 10, 57-62 and my papers 
on “Planets in the Vedas’^). The Jupiter’s recovery of brilliance after the 
sun's departure to Libra from Leo, is described here as recovery of Jupiter's 
cows from Panis or non-sacrificing merchants infesting Libra by Indra under 
the guidance of Sarma dogs, or two groups of 4 stars in the Cani's major 
or minor. In verse 8 edipse is also mentioned. In 10 recovery of sun's 
rays by Indra is described as Indra's milking the cows. 34 Asvinis here 
are Mercury and Venus who are regarded as the sons of dawn appearing 
during the solar eclipse. 35 Savitar is seen emerging out of solar eclipse, 
making the world visible. 37-40 seven vSyus or intercalary months are 
Dhatar, Mitra, Aryama, Vanioai, Amsa, IMiaga and Indra. 41 Adrtyas ait 
Dhatar, Aryan. They are the lords of seven intercalary months. 


1. These numbers refer to the hymns of the first Masdahu 
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44 Lunar, 46-48 lunar, 50 Eteiwn, 51 Lunar, Mercury becomes visible 
(Read the story quoted by S&yaoa here). 52 sc^r, 53 lunar at the dose, 
1099 days or 1059 days. 54 solar at the dose of 40 years which is equal to 
two cydes of 19 years each. Indra is said to have fought in 99 sdar eclipses. 
55 lunar, 55-56 lunar, 57 solar. 61 solar. 63 Indra’s old exploits. 80-83 
lunar. 84 Indra and Dadhyanh. The latter is moon who is reduced to 
skeleton in new moon and Indra’s slaying Vritra with his bone means re- 
moval of the moon resulting in the destruction of Vritra or shadow in solar 
eclipse. 85-88 seven Maruts indicating 19 years cycle. 89-90 all gods. 91-92 
lunar 100 solar, here Sayaua says that five planets represent four vaiuas with 
Nishadas as the fifth caste (See also Varahamihira’s Brihajjataka on the 
castes of Planets). 101-104 lunar 108-109 Indra and Agni and Varuna in 
lunar. 121 solar 129 Indra’s exploits, 130 Edipse-demons ; 131-133 lunar; 
134-137 lunar. 33-34, 46-49, 92, 112-113 ; 115-120, 123 A§vins or Mercury or 
Venus with or without Dawn in solar or lunar. If it is second Dawn then 
it is solar Eclipse. 

20, 110-111 and Ribhus, called Prabhva, ViUiva and Vaja, three scxis of 
king Sudhanva, divided the Qiamasa cup i.e., the celestial sphere into 4 
divisions of 90 degrees each, asdgning three months to each. (2) Made one 
horse i.e., one lunar month into two horses for the sun’s chariot. (3) 
They made Mercury and Venus the charioteers of the Sun, since they are 
fore-runners of the sun. (4) They made out of the hide of a cow two cows, 
or one cow and one calf, here the cow is purvapl&lguni and its calf is Jupiter. 
(See Rv. X. 57-62 also my paper on Planets in the Vedas). 5. The renova- 
tion of father and mother i.e., the solstices so as to make them appear ever 
in youth. 22, 35 Savitar, the sun is called Savitar when he is emerging out 
of an eclipse making the world visible. 13 and 142 Apriverses for adjust- 
ment of calendar or luni-solar years. (See my Drapsa) . 43 and 114 Rudra 
i.e., the moon and also Vayus, his sais are praised here. 64 ; 85-90 Maruts 
or seven vSyus indicating the close of 19 years cycle with or without an 
eclipse. 

62 reappearance of Jupiter after Sun’s departure from Leo and Vergo and 
Jupiter’s recovery of Cows i.e., his rays of light with the hdp of Indra or the 
Sun, is here referred to. 

89-90, 105-107, and 122 Adityas. They are seven known as Dhatar, 
Aryama, Mitia, Varuoa, Amsa, Bhaga, and India. In other words the moon 
the Jupiter, the Sun in equinox, Saturn, Mercury and Venus and the Sun in 
his fight against Vritra or causing lunar eclipse. Th^ are also the lords of 
seven in intercalary months. 

125-126 so called Danastutis or praises ot gifts. 'The gifts are really ani- 
mals immolated on the occasion of edipses. 
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159-160 Dyava-PrithvI, the loci of the two sdstices. Uttar3yaoa and 
Dakshujayaoa known as father and mother. 

122 Vi4vedevas or all moving luminaries are no other than the seven 
planets indicating the close of a cycle with an eclipse solar or lunar. 

105 Trita Aptya is no other than the third Rdhita eclipse at the close of 
a cycle of 1000 days. In this series of three eclipses each falls back by 10 
days compared with the same in the previous cycle (See my Eclipse-cult). 

From the above analj^s it is dear that the same seven planets are dif- 
ferently named according to chan^ in their functions and that edipses, oocu- 
lations of planets are the most important subject matter of the Vedic hymns 
necessitating the performance of suitaUe sacrifices to appease the gods. 
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By 

Dr. NALINAKSHA DUTT, M.A., B.L., ph.d., u.litt. 

Buddhism, in its historical, religious and philosophical aspects, has 
received a fairly exhaustive treatment in the hands of the present-day orien- 
talists. Still, it secfens, the appearance of a number of sects in the secrnid 
century after . Buddha’s death has not received the amount of attentimi it 
deserves. It was noticed by distinguished scholars such as Bumouf (Lotus, 
357) and Wassilief {Buddhismus, 223), Beal (Ind. Ant., 1880, 299) and 
Rhys Davids (/i?AS., 1891, 411 ; 1892, 5), Takakusu {I-tsing, xxiii) and 
Csoma Kdrdsi (As. Res. xx, 298), Burgiess {Cave Temples of India) and 
Biihler (//?AS., 1892), Walleser (Die Sekten des alien Buddhismus), Olden- 
berg {Vinaya Pipaka, Intro.) and La Vall6e Poussin {Ind. Ant., 1908), and 
lately by Masuda {Asia Major, II) and Mrs. Rhys Davids {Points of Contro- 
versy, Intro.). The galaxy of names, mentioned above, reveals that the import- 
ance of the topic was well realised but materials were lacking to add flesh and 
blood to the skeleton. Masuda’s notes and translation of Vasumitra’s work 
made a substantial contribution to the tcpic, and now by a comparative study 
ot the Katkdvatthu and Vasumitra’s work, it has been possible to form a 
fair idea of the sectarian differences, and it will be our attempt in this paper 
to point them out within a small compass. 

Towards the end of the first century of its existence the Buddhist sangha 
began to .‘^lit up into several sanghas on account of the differences of cpinion 
in matters of doctrines, disciplinary rules, and even in the manner of cutting 
and wearing robes.^ According to the Vinaya traditions of almost all the 
principal schools the first split in the Buddhist church took place at the 
Second Council, hdd about a century after Buddha’s death. The split is 
attributed to differences of opinion regarding the interpretatimi of ten points 
of discipline. An attempt was made in the Council to make up the differences, 
but it met with failure. There formed two parties:, one favouring a more 
rigid interpretatimr of the rules while the other preferred the use of a little 
more discretion in the aiplication of the rules. Amcmg the former the monks 
of KauiSmbi, AvantI and other western countries were predominant while 
among the latter were the monks of Vai^, I^taliputra and other eastern 
countries. Once the ^lit commenced, it went on multiplying till we hear of 
the appearance of eighteen sects. From differences in disciplinary rules, the 
split, encroadied uprni doctrines as wdl, and the Buddhist mcmks devdoped 

1. TSkakuSu’s I-tsmi, p. 6 : " Eadi school has traditions handed down from 
teacher to puidl, each perfectly defined and distinct from the other.” 
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distinct divisions among themselves, one espousing certain doctrines as against 
another, and some of the doctrines even going to the length of being almost 
un-Buddhistic. 

As far as the tradition goes, the party who were in favour of the letter 
of the law claimed themselves as more orthodox than the other, though it is 
doubtful if their daim was agreed to by the other. The orthodox party also 
could not remain in unison for a long time, for within a short time of its 
existence we hear of its being split up into eleven sub-sects known as Thera- 
vada (or Arya Sthaviranikaya),^ Mahi4asaka, Dharmagupta, SarvSstivfida, 
Sam, KaSyapiya, Sahkantika (Sauttantika) and SuttavSda, VStsaputrlya (or 
Sanunitiya), IXiarmottarlya, Bhadrayaniya, and Chan-nagarika. 

The un-orthodox party too were split into seven sub-sects known as the 
A^ahasahghika, Gokulika (Kukkulika), PBfiflattiv§(4t (Prajflaptivada), 
Bahu4rutiya, CetiyavSda, Ekvyavaharika and Lokottararada. 

Besides these eighteen, we are told that there occurred a few more sub- 
divisions known as the Siddhatthika, Rajagirika, Apara^ila, Purva^ila 
(collectively called the Andhakas), Uttarapathaka, Vetulyaka, Hemavatika 
(Haimavata), Vajiriya, Hetuvada, Vibhajyavi5da, Abhayagirivisin, Mahl- 
vililaravisin, Dhammarucika, and Sagallya. 

The traditions slightly differ in naming the sects but on the whole there 
is a fair agreement, and the differences may be overlooked at present. 

Chronology of the Sects 

In the Ceylonese chronicles, the emergence of the sects has been shown 
in a genealogical form without any indication of their chronology while in 
Bhavya and Vasumitra’s treatise some indication by centuries has been given, 
€.g., SarvSstivida appeared at the banning of the 3rd century after Buddha’s 
death followed by the V&tsSputrfya, Dharmottarlya, Sammitiya, Qianna- 
girika, and Mahi4asaka. At the end of the 3rd century and beginning of the 
4th, appeared the Dharmaguptai, K34yapiya and Sautr§ntika. As far as the 
sub-divisions of the Mahasahghikas are ccMicemed, the sects appearing in the 
2nd century after Buddha’s death were the EkavyavahSrika, Lokottarav&da, 
Kntimt ika (Gdnilika) and Prajflaptivdda. Towards the close of the 2nd 
century appeared the Caityakas and the Saila schods. There is no doubt 
that the sects an^eared one after another, and it seems these came into exist- 
ence in dose contiguity, and probaUy most of them may be dated within 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries after Buddha’s death. 

INSCRIPTIONAL BVII^NCES 

The only safe data by which we can proceed to estaUish tiie antkjuity 

2. /-n^, p. 10; Masada’s translation of Vasumitra’s treatke in die Aik 
Jtfafer, n (henoefocth referred to as "Masada” only). 
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of a particular sect are the inscriptiwial evidences. Biihlers pointed out that 
he did not come across the names of any sect in Bharhut and Sand inscrip- 
tions. In the inscription on Mathura Lion Capital (circa 120 B.c)* the 
MaMsanghikas and the Sarvastivadins are mentioned as two rival sects. In 
the inscriptions during the reign of Kaniska and Huviska these two sects are 
mentioned more than once.' 

It is only in the Amaravati and Ndgarjunikooda inscriptums (3rd and 
4th oenturies A.D.), we come across the names of the MahiSksakas, Bahui- 
rudyas, Caityakas and the iSaila schools. In the Samath inscription (300 
A.D.) there is a reference to the Sammidyas as ousting the Sarvastivadins 
who had previously ousted the Theravadins.® If we rely on the inscriptional 
evidences alone, we may chronologically place the origin of sects thus : 

(i) TheravSda and MalSsaftghika. 

(ii) < SarvastivSda and MahiMsaka. 

(iii) BahuSrudya, Caityaka and Saila schools. 

(iv) Sammidya. 

Literary £vii«nces 

The Ceylonese chronides place the origin of the eighteen sects within 
a century after the Second Council, pointing out only the gradual sub-divisions 
of the sects. Bhavya, Vasumitra and Viiutadeva are not more helpful in this 
respect. The only literary evidence which is of any use to us is furnished 
by Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the Kathavatthu. He attributes the 
views discussed in the KcAhavatthu to particular sects and thereby helps us 
in finding out how many of the sects were in existence befmre the Kathavatthu 
was composed. The list of sectsi so mentioned is as follows : — Vatdputdya 
(Sammidya), Sarvastivada, MahasaAs^ika, Ki§yapiya, Pubbaseliya> Apara- 
seliya, Rajagirika, Siddhatthika, Gokulika, Bhadrayinika, Mahi^asaka, 
Uttarapathaka, Hetuvadin and Vetulyaka. 

Unfortunately the date of composidon of the Kathavatthu is sUU a 
matter of uncertainty. The fact that it discusses views of a sect like the 
Vetulyakas or Sufihatkvadins shows that though its compilation mi^t have 
started quite early, accretions went wi till a late date. The Vetulyakas or 
Suffliat^vSdins need not be placed later than the 2nd or 3rd century a.d. 
and so we may take it for granted that the sects that the Kathavatthu had in 
view were in existence about the 3rd century a.d. The inscnptiiHi too does not 
take us much earlier regarding the date of origin of the Saila and a few other 
sects. Vasumitra’s date would have bear the best landmarit but the difficulty 

3. JRAS., 1^, p. S97. 4. E. /., ix, ppi 139, 141, 146. 

5. See my Early Mamstie BuddMm (henceforth abbreviated as EMB.), 11, 
pp. 58 f., 122. 

6. E. ix, p. 135. 
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arises regarding the identification of Vasumitra, the author of the treatise 
on the sects. 

Origin and Home of the %cts. 

During the first century of its existence, Buddhism did not spread beyond 
VesaS and Campfi mi the east, Kosambi and Avand on the west, Mathurfi 
and SiSvasd on the north, the southern limit being the boundaries of Afiga 
and Magadha. The participants in the deliberations of the Second Gxincil 
also hailed from this area. The two parties formed in this council lived 
together in Magadha but one preferred to proceed towards the west and the 
other to the east. The former adhered to the orthodox views and became 
known as Theravadins or Sthaviravadins, and the latter sided with the un- 
orthodox and came to be called the Mahasafighikas. The division between 
the two groups grew wider and wider, ultimately, one paved the way to 
Hinayana and the other to Mahayfina. 

The Mahasai^ghikas 

The Mahasahghikas continued to wield their influence at Vesali and 
P^liputra and send out their mmks to the north s*} well as to the south. 
Fahioi’ found the Vinaya of this .school at FStaliputra while Yuan Chwang^ 
states that the Hlnayfinic monks of Pataliputra began the Mah^hghika 
school. I-tsing® found the adherents of this school mostly in Magadha, a few 
in Lata and Sindhu, and some in a few places in northern, southern and 
eastern India side by side with other sects. From the statement of the three 
Chinese pilgrims, it is evident that the Mahasahghikas remained in Magadha 
and had a few adherents in the northern and southern countries. The stGpa 
at Andarab ( Afghanistan and the cave at Karle (Bombay Presidency)" 
are dedicated to the teachers of the Mahasahghika school. These are clear 
testimonies to the authenticity of the statement of I-tsing. 

The offshoots, of the Mahasahghikas, however, were mostly local ones. 
The most prominent of them were the Saila schools, known as PurvaSailas, 
Aparalailas, and Uttaralailas and Caityakas. The Sailas or hills and moun- 
tains from which a particular branch derived its name are located around 
Amaravaff and Nigarjunikopda in the Guntur district. Along with the Saila 
schools there were the Caityakas, who probably derived the name from the 
Mahficaitya erected there, and the Ldcottaravadins, who were so called for 
their deification of Buddha. 

From all these evidences, we may conclude that the Mahfisafitdiikas were 
pmkMninant in Magadha having their centres at Ve^li and Ffitaliputra, and 
that their offshoots were localised in the Guntur District, in and around 
Amaifivaff and NagSrjunikoqda. 


7. Legge’s Fahkn, p. 96. 

9. l-ttmg, p. xxUL 
11. E. /., vii, pp. 64 f., 71 f. 


8. Watters, Yuan Ckwang, I, p. 269 
10. E. xi, p. 211. 
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The TheravAdins 

The Theravadins lived side by side with the Mahasahghikas at PStaliputra 
and other places in Magadha but as they probably could not maintain their 
orthodoxy in the observance of Uposathas and other ecclemstical functicms 
they preferred to withdraw themselves to centres, which were not so assailed 
by unorthodox monks. They mostly retired to the west, and settled in Kau- 
Sambi and Avanti. The Theravadins also could not retain their solidarity 
for a long time for we hear of its disruption into several sub-sects, the pro- 
minent of which were the Mahi^asaka, Dharmagupta, Sarv5stivBda, Sam- 
midya and Sautmntika. 


Theravada-Vibhajyavada 

There are ample evidences to show that the original Theravadins pre- 
ferred Avanti to Magadha. Mahinda, the propagator of this school in Ceylon, 
also hailed from Vidisa. In Ceylon the teadiings of this scho(d underwent 
certain changes, for which it was distinguished there as Theravada-ViWiaj- 
jav&da.‘* The Ceylonese monks of Mahavih^a preferred to call themselves 
Vibhajjavadins,'^ and not simply Theravadins. In Ceylon again the original 
school became further sub-divided into three sects known as Jetavaniya, 
AUiayagirivasins, and MahavihgravSsins. 

The MahiSasakas 

Those of the Theravadins who wended their way southwards and sought 
an asylum in ancient Mahisattumdala became known as the MahiSasakas. 
They settled in Vanavasi (North Kanara) and Mysore.^ It is an old 
school, claiming Puraipa of Dakkhinagiri as its petrmi saint. This school 
had doctrines and disciplinary rules closely allied to those of the TheravSdins. 

Dharmagupta 

Some of the Theravada monks must have proceeded north, adopting 
Sanskrit as the medium of their pitaka.^^ They became known as the 
Dharmagupta. Prof. Przyludd*® suggests that this school very probably 
derived its name from its founder Dharmagupta who may be identified with 
EHiarmarakkhita, the Yonaka missionary sent to the north-western countries 


12. We have similar distinctiem made in the case of another sdiool, viz., the 
BahuSiudya-viUiajyavfida ~ PrajfiapUvSda ; there was also a SarvSstivada-viUa- 
jyavBda. See EMB., II, p. 196. 

13. See CuOavt^go, chap, iii, coloi^on ; .Tikapetthdua Cy., Cdcvixm ; Kpa- 
t'omse xviii, 41, 44. 

14. EMB., II, p. 113-114. Fa-hien found the Vinaya tert of this school in 
Ceykxu 

15. One of their texts is the AbM^krtmma Sutra containing the life of 
Buddha. 

16. La Caneila da RSjagrha, pp. 325-6. 
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by Moggaliputta Tissa. Later evidenoes show that the Sogdians and Par* 
thians took interest in the disciplinary rules of this school, and De GrooC 
also remarks that the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptas was actually in use in 
the Qiinese monasteries.^' Kouei-ki, the commentator on Vasumitra’s 
treatise, remarks that this school was popular in Central Asia and China. 

SarvAstivadins 

Another branch of the TheravSdins also moved north-wards, making 
their seats at Mathuik, in Gandhara and Kashmir. This school, called the 
Sau’^stivadins on account of its fundamental doctrine of “sarvam esti”, 
adc 9 )ted Sanskrit as the medium of their pifaka. It became very popular 
all over northern India and carried the palm in the days of Kani^ka. It 
put into shade the oldest sdiool the TheravSdins atKl was for some time 
recognised as the best Indian exponent of original Buddhie-nn. The monastic 
universities of the north made a special study of the Tripitakas of this school 
and it could count as its adherents some of the most distinguished writers 
on Buddhism like Samghabhadra, Vasubandhu, Dharmatrata, Ghoaaka, 
Vasumitra and Buddhadeva. Besides the three Pitakas, it possessed an 
extensive literature in the shape of commentaries (VIbha$Ss) foe which it 
became later (xi known as the Vaibhasika. It ectended its influence beyond 
the borders of India upto Central Asia but does not seem to have obtained 
a footing in China. Its Tripitaka was carried to Qiina by the Chinese pil- 
grims and so was preserved there in translation. Kanishka became an ardent 
supporter of this sect and that accounts for its popularity all over northern 
India. The fact that its doctrines particularly were assailed by Nflgflrjuna, 
Vasubandhu (after his conversion to Yogicflra), Sahkara and other (diilo- 
sophical writers shows the amount of attrition received by it from its oppon- 
ents for several centuries. 


The SammitIyas 

This schod is better known as the Vatslputriyas or Vajjiputtakas. It 
issued out of the TheravSda, and so its earlier home was Avantl for which 
it had the other a^iellation, Avantaka. If is mentioned in the Sainath 
inscription proving thereby its existence for sometime at that place. Accord- 
ing to I-tting, it became popular in LBIta and Sindhu, with some frdlowers 
in Ma gadha, and a few in southern and eastern India. 

It is not possiUe to locate the remaining sects of the TheravSda iKanch, 
The only suggestion that we can offer is that the KflAyapiya, SautiantUn 
Haimavata and others remained, it seems, in the north, as they were ooUec- 
tively cal led the UttarSpathakas by Buddhagosa. The rivalry of the 
Sautifintikas with the VaiUSaikas, and the frequent mention of these two 


17. La Code du Makayma en Chine, p. 3. 
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sects hint that they lived side by side in the nionasteries of the nmthern 
countries, and had no particular local habitation. 

DlFFERENOtS IN ViNAYA RUUES 

Vasumitra’s text and the Kathdvatthu have pointed out the doctrinal 
differences of the sects but there is no source of information r^rding the 
differences in disciplinary matters. That there was a certain amount of 
differences among the sects is evident frcxn the account of the Third Gxmcil, 
the remote cause of which was that the monks of different sects refused to 
hold the I%timokkha assembly together, as one group of monks w^s regarded 
as aparUuddha (unclean) according to the disciplinary code of another. In 
the account of the First Council too, we read of differences of opinion be- 
tween MahSkassapa and Purana of Dakkhio&giri, relating to seven rules, 
and these seven rules were actually incorporated in the Mahil^ka and 
Dharmagupta Vinaya texts. The differences between the Theravadins and 
tire Mahasahghikas regarding the ten points are too well known to be recount- 
ed here. A detailed study of the Sarvastivada Vinaya, which is now being 
publi^ed, clearly shows that differences in disciplinary rules were no less 
important than differences in doctrinal matters. Regarding the Sammitiyas, 
I-tsing remarks that their Vinaya had special rules relating the use of 
undergarment, girdles, medicines, and beds.'* These Chinese travellers also 
point out in a general way that in the cutting and wearing of robes the sects 
differed. In view of these findings, though stray and scanty, one has to admit 
that there were differences among the sects relating to disciplinary rules. In 
Chinese, as many as five Vinaya texts of five sects are preserved, indicating 
that there were differences in the recensions.*® The remarks of I-tsing (pp. 
6-7) in this connection are interesting and so they are reproduced here ; 
“ There are small points of difference such as where the skirt of the lower 
garments is cut straight in tme, and irregular in another, and the folds of 
the upper robe are, in size, narrow in one and wide in another. The Sarvasti- 
v.adins cut the skirt of the lower garment straight while the other three 
(Mahfisafighika, Sthavira, Sammitiya) cut it of irregular shape. The same 
school ordains separate rooms in lodgings, while the Sammitiyas allow 
separate beds in an enclosure made by ropes. The Sarvastivadins receive 
food directly into the hand but the Mahasahghikas marks a place on which 
to place the food.”*' 

These points may appear mmor to an outsider but were seriously taken 
by the monks, and even now such controversies rage among the monks in 
Chittagmig, Ceylon and Burma. 


18. EMB^ I, p. 331. 19. Mswg, pp. 7, 66, 140. 

20. See Nanjio, CataUfeu* of the Chinese Tripitaka. 

21. This ia also the practice at presoit followed by the monks at Chittagong; 
in Burma and Ceylon. 
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Doctrinal Differences. 

Along with the differences in disdplinaiy matters among the variotn 
sects, the differelnoes in doctrines were no less keen. The KathSvaUhu and 
Vasumitra’s treatise are devoted exclusively to the doctrinal differences, but 
their list does not takjei into account all the sects. From this it may be 
infaied that some of the sects had disciplinary differences only and not 
doctrinal. In doctrines also, many minor matters of faith and psychological 
analysis have been included ; fw our present puipose however, we shall skip 
over those and point out only the broad differences. 

Re. Buddha and Bodhisattva : The Theravhdins and thdr ofibhoota** 
were more or less in favour of ccmceiving Buddha as a human being who 
after strenuous exerticMi, attained full knowledge’* and visualised the Truth. 
He was subject to the human frailties though by his yogic powers he could 
overcome the everyday events of a man’s life. The SarvastivBdins and 
UttaiSpathakas added only that the Buddha is above mmM and kanufS, to 
which however, the Theravadins were not prepared to agree.** 

All the sects held that the rmkti of the SrSvakaySna and BuddhaySna 
was the same though the mSrgas might be different.** 

Thoee who subscribed to the above view could not. attribute to a Bodhi- 
sattva any superior qualities. According to them, Bodhisattvahood indicated 
only the previous lives of Gautama Buddha. 

The Mahasahghikas and their offshoots were quite (^iposed to the above 
view. They held that Buddha is lokottara (supra-mundane) and is made of 
enasrava (pure) dhamas. His body, length of life, powers, etc. are all un- 
limited. It is his created body that appears in the world. In the words of 
the Mahavastu (I, pp. 167-8), everything of the great rf* is transcendental, 
including his advent into the world.** 

As a corollary to the above conception of Buddha, this group of schools 
conceived the Bodhisattva also in semi-transcendental form. According to 
them Bodhisattvas are sdf-bom, and not bom of parents.’ They do not pass 
through the embryonic stages. They take larth out of their own free will 
in any form of existence. 

Re. Arhats : Next to the Buddhologkal speculations come the contro- 
versy relating to the attainments of an Aihat. In the eyes of the orthodcm 
grotq>, Le, the TheiavSdins and their offshoots, Arhathood marks the final 
stage of SrSvafcayana, ie an aihat is a fully emancipated person, he has 


22. MsUOsalas, SarvSstivSdins, UttaiSpathakas, etc. 

23. It is the attainment of Mhi and omniscience that make a Buddha 
<BMB. n. p. 172). 

24. SMB., II, pp 147.8, 172. 25. EMB., II, p 164. 

28. For detail^ see SMB., II, pp 63, 154. 

20 
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attained Nirvana, the summum bonum. He cannot have ahy impurity, or 
ignorance about the truth, or doubt about the Triratm. He is not subject 
to temptation and is above s^x)d and bad deeds and so cannot be said to 
acquire merits. He can have no retrogression from arhathood. 

The Sarvastivadins, however, differ on certain pdnts regarding the 
attainments of an Arhat They state that aihats are of two> categcMries, vis., 
sa(sva)-dha'tnakuSda (aware of one’s own dharmas) or paUMvimutta and 
paradkarmakuMa (aware of one’s own as well as other’s dharmas) or 
ubhatobhagavimutta. The SarvSstivadins hold that Arhats of the former 
cat^ory acquires only k^ayo^r and not anutpadti^^ jhana and they are subject 
to retrogression ; they do acquire merits. Of the 12 links of the casual chain, 
four only, viz. nSmarupa, saddyatana, spar^a and vedana remain active in 
the case of arhats. They are also subject to the effects of past karma. 

The Mahasahghikas and their offshoots on the contrary hold that arhats 
can have no retrogression from arhathood but there was a section of the 
Mahasahghikas, who were probaUy followers of Mahadeva who attributed 
to the arhats the following frailties : — (t) that they can be tempted by 
others ; (n) they may have ignorance on certain matters ; (m) they may 
have doubt ; and (tv) that they gain knowledge with others’ help.^” 

The Saila schools, however, hold in agreement with the Sarvastivadins 
that an arhat is subject to the deed of his former lives. 

Re, Anupubbdbhisamaya (gradual realisation of the< stages) : According 
to the Sarv§stivadins and Sarmnitiyas, the realisatirai of the four stages (rf 
sanctification takes i^ace gradually, but there is no bar to the realisation of 
the second and the third stages at one and the same time. 

The TheravSdins and Mahifasakas agree with the MahasaAgfiikas in 
holding that the realisation of the four stages may take place all at once.^*^ 

Re. Percipient : The question raised is whether the organs of sense by 
themselves perceive or it is the vfffncatia of the organs of sense that perceives. 
The TheravSdins and a secti(m of the MahasaAghikas subsaibe to the latter 
view while the Sarvastivadins and the 'Saila Schods udiold the former.®* 

Re. Asamskitas ; The Theravadins hold that there are only three 
asamskrtas. viz. Pratisamkhyanirodha, Apratisamkhydnirodha and Aka(a.»^ 
The Saila schools increase them to nine by adding the four hi^jer samd pa ttis 
(trances), pratityasamutpddaAgihatva (or the unchangeable law of causa- 


27. That his impurities are gone. 

28. That he will have iw more rebirth. 

29. For detailed expositions of these four itemst see EMB., II, pp. 64-65, 85 ff. 

30. See EMB., II, pp. 67, 156. 31. Ibid., pp. 67, 101. 

32. KathSvatthu poliits out that even iltSsa should be oduded from the list 
of asaipldiatas as it is not td$am ietutm aeeutam amatam. See EMB., II, p. 102. 
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tion), and the aryamargSAgikatva (or the fact of attainment of a mSrga or 
phala). The MahiSlaakaa also count the number of <aamskftas as nine, 
and their list of the additional six is as follows : (i}| Aeda (or immova* 
bility), (tt) kuidadkarmatathata (or the eternal law of good dkama), (ttf)' 
akuSdadharmatathata (or the eternal law of bad dkama); (tv) avyikfta- 
dkamatatkda (or the eternal law of indeterminate dhaima), (v) margan- 
gatatkata (or the eternal law of the path) and (vi) prdityasamutpSda- 
tdhata (or the eternal law of causation).*” 

Jte : Antarabkava : The oxioeption of a temporary existence of a bdng 
after death and before rebirth (•mjtyupapattibkavayorantardbkavafika yak) 
was brought in for the first time by the SarvSstivadins and then taken up by 
the Sammitiyas, and other schools. Buddhag^osa says that this conception 
was unknown to the Theravadins but it was sugjgested by the class of beinp 
known as the Antardparinibbayi arkats. According to the SarvSstivadins 
and others, this antarabkava serves as a link between (xie existence and 
another. In the Saptabhavasiitrrfi* it is even counted as one of the gatis 
(forms of existence) and in the Dharmaskandka it is said to have eak^, 
cakpttindrya, cak^vdyatana and cak^urdhStu^* In tlye Prakaravagrantka as 
also in the PrajHaptis&ra of the SarvSstivSdins, it is ^ counted as a gati, 
as it is neither kHfta (bad) nor kusala (good), it is avySkrta and akli^a.** 
They further state along with the Sanunitayas that there is antarabkava in 
Kama and Rdpa dhStus only and not in Arflpa. The Theravfidins and 
MahiSSsakas, and the Saila schools deny the existence of antarabkava. 

Re. Reds. The Sarvastivadins maintain that five dharmas subdivided 
into seventyiive*^ exist in their subtlest form at all times whether in the 
past, present or future. They contend that constituted objects disintqjate 
but not the subtle dkartnas themselves; vedanS, e.g., exists at all times, 
though it may temporarily be good, bad or indifferent. From the controversy 
as given in the Kdhavattku, the opinion of the SarvSstivadins may be 
stated thus: — 

(t) The past and future do not exist but they are perceptible in the 
present 

(tt) It is the bkava of each of the five dkarmas and not dharmas that 
perast in the past, ix'esent and future. 

(Hi) An object may lose its pastness, presentness, or futurity but not 
its objectness but that objectness is not identical with nibbana or nibbdna- 
bkSva ; an arfaat e.g. has atfta-raga but he is not therefore sarsga, in other 
words, his rdga is so subtle that it is ineffective. 

33. Masuda in Asia Mdor, II, p. 61. 

S4. See AblddhormakoSa, iii, p. 13. 

35. Ibid. 36. Ibid., iii, 4, pp. 14-15. 

37. For the Ust, See EMB., 11, pp. 141-2. 
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Among the SaivSstivadin teachers, there are ag^ differences of opinion 
relating to the interpretation of sarvam asti. Bhadanta Dharmatr&ta main- 
tains bhdvanyathStva i.e. the past, present and future are differentiated on 
account of the non-identity of bhSva and not of dravya. Bhadanta Gho^aka 
maintaina lakfotfdnytttliatva, i.e., the dharmas in their transition from past 
to i»esent and present to future undergo changes in characteristics {lakiot^as) 
only, l^danta Vasumitra holds avasthmyathdtva that the past, present and 
future of a dharma indicate only the difference in condition (avasthd) of the 
same dharma. Bhadanta Buddhadeva maintains anyonyath&va, i.e. past, 
present and future are qxiken of relatively. Vasubandhu accQ>ts the third 
interpretation as given by Vasumitra.’* 

The above opinion of the SarvastivSda is accepted by the later Mahi- 
fiSsakas but not the earlier who state that the present only odsts but not the 
past and future. All other sdiools including the Sautrfintikas are oi^rosed 
to this opinion of the SarvSstivSdins. 

Re. Pudgda : The Sammitlyas or the Vatsiyas or the VatsiputrSyas 
advocate the doctrine that there is a pudgcda (a self, a personality) besides 
the five eldnents {skandhas) composing a being.’* The pudgala is indefinable 
and posists through the several existence of a being till it readies nirvaija. 
It is, however, neither identical nor different from skandhas. It is changing 
along with the skandhas, and disappears when the skandhas disappear in 
virvStfa. It is not k^atfika (mmnentary) like the dcandhas, and it has not 
all the properties of a constituted object ; again it is also not undianging and 
ever existing like nirvatfa. In short, the pudgtda is neither a constituted nor 
an unoonstituted oompcxient of a being. 

The Sautrantikas may be pelted out as holding a doctrine similar to 
that of the Sammiffyas. Th^ assert the continued ecistenoe of the very 
subtle dtta (or or vdsond).’* Vasumitra attributes to them the doctrine 
of the transference of skandkamatra frenn one ocistence to another, for whidi 
they may be identified with the Saipkantika or the SamkrSntivfidins. 


38. See AbkUkamakoiorvySkkya, Jap. ed., pp. 470^. 

39. The BhadrajAnikaa Dhannaguptas and Satpiogiitivldma accepted tUa 
view. 

40i The DSistlntaai^utiintikaa state that ekta only exists and not foittn 
while other SwitiSntikas admit the eadstaoe of citta as wdl as caUtm. 


SOME SANDESA KAVYAS & MALABAR GEOGRAPHY 

By 

Dr. C. KUNHAN raja. 

KalidSsa has described many places in Western India in his M^dtasan* 
de^. The descripticm starts from somewhere near Nagpur and goes up to 
the Himalayas. It is mainly the Malwa country that he describes. After 
Malwa, the whole r^on up to the Himalayas is practically left off. Evident* 
ly Malwa was his home. After KSlidSsa, poets have writtoa many Sandefia 
KAvyas. But there are not many that have an interest from the point of 
view of either history or geography ; many of them have taken a iAulosq;>hicat 
and religious turn. It is only when countries, cities, tenniples and other places 
are described, that the poem has an interest for us from the point of view of 
history and geogrstohy. Such Sanded KAvyas are rase, though the number 
of Sandela KAvyas is very high in Sanskrit Literature. 

In imitation of KAlidasa’s Meghasande^, the poets of Malabar have com* 
posed many SandeSa KAvyas and th^r have a real interest for the studoits of 
Malabar History. In these Sandeia KAvyas, the poets find an (^qxvtunity to 
describe many kingdoms, many temples, many palaces, many rivers and many 
such places^ Many of these Sande&i KAvyas ate not available in print and 
no attempt has been made to tap the rich source of information for the recon- 
struction of the history of ancient Malabar. 

What is called Malabar is the land on the west coast where the Malayalam 
language is spcdcen. The pec^le have preserved a distinct mode of life througfi 
many centuries. It is only in recent times that the life in Malabar bas shown 
signs of change and a tendency to be equated with the life in other parts of 
India. Caste distinctioi, the village organisation, marriage and inheritanoe, 
dress and food, houses and temples— in all such matters Malabar shows some 
distinctive feature. Malabar is at present divided into three political units, 
namely the States of Travanoote and Cochin and the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency. The advent of the Fbrtuguese and the Dutch, the wars 
between the Zamo^ of Calicut and the Rajas of Cochin in which the Euro* 
pean nations todc sides, later the rise of the power of the Muslim rulets d 
Mysore and thdr interference in the affairs of Malabar, the appearance of the 
E n gH«h on the scene and the pert played by them in shaifing the pditical 
structure ot ffie west coast in the ei^iteenth and nineteenth centuries — these 
factwB have changed the whde phase of h^tlabar history and geogtsydiy. 

There was a time when Malabar was parodied out into a large number of 
fmsU i r i n p jnwM L There was no power that could be called the Paramount 
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Rnrer of Malabar. The history of the days of the Perumals, when Malabar 
was supposed to have had a political unity, is shrouded in the veil of mytho- 
logy and anecdotes. The I^iodya and Cola kings had some sort of power 
over portions of Malabar at times, especially in the southern parts. But at 
the time I propose to deal with, there was no such external authority winding 
power in Malabar. In describing the geography of Malabar during this parti- 
cular period, which I propose to omsider in this Paper, I have to deal with 
the following Sande§a Kdvyas. I give below a brief account of each of them. 

I. The fiUKASANOE^. This is by tradition known to have been written 
by a Nambudiri Brahmin named Lakjtnidasa, belonging to the house of Kari- 
AAampilly <Mi the banks of the Alwaye River, in modem Travancore. In this 
Sande§a, the message is sent through a parrot from Rameswaram on the east 
coast to a place called Trikkanamatilakam (Item 28) near Cranganore (Item 
27). This was the seat of the kings of Malabar in ancient days and it was a 
very important city till a few centuries ago. The route is through Cape 
Comorin and Trivandrum. The work is available at the Mangalodayam Ltd., 
Tridiur (Cochin State). 

The exact date of this work is not known. According to local tradition, 
it is before the time of 6ahkar3cdrya But such an early date is not accepted 
by many scholars. Anyway it must be earlier than the thirteenth century A.D., 
as will be evident from the description of the next Sande§a. SukasandeSa will 
be designated as SK. 

II. Ui^iiiUNlLfsANDESA. This is a poem in Malayalam. Except in the 
matter of language, it fdlows the technique of Sanskrit Sahdeia Kavyas, and it 
is an imitation of Kalidasa’s MeghasandeSa. The only difference is that in this 
poem there are six verses as an introduction, in which there is a MaAgala and 
a description of the heroine and a dedication of the work for the joy and g^ory 
of the heroine by the hero (who is evidently the poet himself). The author is 
a member of the VadakkumkOr royal family, the northern branch of the Bim- 

kings, now a part of the Travancore State. 

This poem must be assigned to the fourteenth century, since there is the 
reference to the mess^ger (a member of another royal family) having fought 
against the Tuluaka army (evidently the Sultans of Madura). The route 
is frwn Trivandrum to Smdhudidpa, the capital of the VatakkunkOr or nOT- 
ttmn branch of the Kmbiff kingdom (see item 16). 'This poem will be de- 
signated UN. 

III. KokilasandeSa. This is by the poet Uddai>da, who is supposed 
to have been living in Malabar in the early part of the fifteenth century. The 
route described is from Canjeevaram in the Chingdpet District of the Madras 
Ptendency to a idaoe called Qiennamafigalam, (now a part of the Cochin 
State) between the two arms of the Alwaye river (item 24). The nMSMng er 
is asked to enter Mahribar tiuough Mysore (Hosala kingdmn) in ha norSi' 
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eastern coiner. The poem doeely follows Kalidisa’s MeghasandeSa in tech* 
nkjue, and is supposed to be a complement to Sukasandeia (No. I above), 
in so far as this poem describes such portions of Malabar as are not included 
in the other. This will be designated as KL. The work is availaUe at Man- 
galodayam Ltd., Trichur (Gxhin State). 

IV. MayOrasandeSa. In technique, this follows No. II above, in so 
far as there are two introductory verses (a maAgala and a mention of the he- 
roine and the poem in honour of her) before the hero in separation is intro- 
duced. The poem mentions Uddaiwa, the author of the previous poem, as a 
living poet and as such its date is also in the fifteenth century. The route des- 
cribed is from Trivandrum to a place called annakara (item 35) near Trichur. 
(Item 31). 

The author of the poem is identical with the authw of KaumicD, the com- 
mentary on Abhinavagupta’s Dhvanyalokalocana ; this is aU that is definitely 
known of the author ; so far as available evidences go, there is reason to assume 
that he belonged to a royal family in modem Cochin State (the writer’s own 
family). The poem will be designated MR< This is printed in the Poona 
Orioital Series. 

V. BhramarasandeSa. This is by one Vasudeva and must be assigned 
to the first half of the seventeenth century. It mentirais NSiSyapa Bhatta 
whose date is definitely known from many of his works. It also mentions his 
teacher Acyuta (Piearoiti) the date of whose death is also known as 1624 A.D. 
The route described is from Trivandrum to a place in Malabar District called 
Svetadurga (white fort), which may be identified with the present Kottakal, 
a few miles to the north of the Timr railway station (»i the Madras to Manga- 
lore railway line, 388 miles from Madras. (See under item 44). The work 
has been printed as No. 128 in the Trivandmm Sanskrit Series. 'This will 
be designated BR. 

VI. Kokasande4a. This is a beautiful Malayalam poem, of which only 
a portion has been found, and this portion has been published in the (Quarterly 
Journal of the Pan-Kerala Litoary Academy for October-November 1942. 'The 
date cannot be definitely fixed. The language is fairiy old. It must be later 
than 1500 A.a in so far it records the conquests of parts of the Codiin terri- 
tory by Zamodn of Calicut 'This describes the route from a place called 
Thrqnafikot (item 44), a few miles to the south-east of Tlrur railway station 
(mentioned in the previous section), to Quilon (Item 7) in Travanccne State. 
This will be d«»i>i gnat«»d KK. The portion received ends with the description 

Id^Tpilli (see under item 20). 

AHhout^ I have mentioned six works, and although there are niany more 
Sandeja KSvyas which describe portions of Malabar, I am taking into conii- 
deratioa maiidy three of the above, the Sukasandeia (No. I), Kold l asa nde fa 
fNa III) and Mayfirasandete (No. rV), since they exhaust the whcde terri- 
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toiy ftom one etid of Malabar to the other, and also since they are the earli- 
est. The Sanded IQlv}ras I and III would have been enough for the pur- 
pose. Yet the route in IV is slightly different from the route in III, and IV 
menti<His and describes in^rtant places on the route not found in the others. 
I will make ample references to the others when there is occasion. 

What is noteworthy in these Sande&ikavyas is the fact that between 
Cranganore (item 27) and Quilon (no. 7), there is no mention of the places 
on the present coast line. Now we have two very important Ports in this 
stretch of land, namely, AUqtpey and Cochin. It has to be assumed that in 
those days the coast line was much more to the east in this part of the country. 
Perhaps there were sandbanks, whidi later became habitaUe idaces. Thus 
except in the seventeenth century SandeSa (No. V), no other poem mentions 
a place on the present-day coast line between Quilon and Cranganore. The 
sea at that time must have been washing the shores at places now represented 
by Kottayam and Emakulam, and what are now back-waters were then qren 
sea. 

Another interesting point that I have noticed is that there is no refer- 
ence to any boat traffic at all along this coastal region^ Now, the so-called 
back-waters between the coastal strip of land and the mainland, joined toge- 
ther by occasional canals, form one of the most striking features of the west 
coast, and boat traffic along these badc-waters has become very important. 
Perhaps in those days there was nothing like a back-water system ; there 
was (Hdy the <^)en sea with occasional sand-banks. It is trae that Ibn Batuta 
menticms his journey from Calicut to Quilon in toi days and his halting at 
the capital of a chieftain, now attempted to be identified with the principality 
of Viltarvaittam, which about the year .1600 a.d. was merged into the Cochin 
State (see Cochin State Manual, p. 96). Perhaps he traveled by sea and not 
by a back-water. 

Now there is a ccxmected water route frmn Malabar to Trivandrum for 
nearly three hundred miles. Until there was the railway line opened and 
motor vdiicles also began to ply, the water-route was the only one available 
for long distance journeys. 

We have to assume that the SandeSakSvyas describe the route wdinarily 
known and used in those days, and such routes must have taken a direction 
which would pass alcmg the prindpal ten 4 >les and cities and other places of 
public interest Or perhaps, such places grew up in those localities on ac- 
count of the fact that the pc^xdar route lay along that line^ Thus we are 
in a position to chart the old route in Malabar from <me end to the other by 
an examination of these SandeSakflvyas. Witii these preliminary remarks 
I give bdow Ixtief notes on the various places noted in these Sandefakfivyas. 

1. CAPS COM«tiN. Described in Sk. (35), where there is a tonfde of 
Kum&rl. Starting ftom Rameswaram. the route comes to Mlalabar, wliidi 
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is q)dcea of as the oountrjr ruled by Brahmins, the minor for the (prowess 
of the) hands erf Para^i9ma, shining with betel'Ieaves, ooooa-nut trees and 
arica-nut trees. (34). 

2. Vakragiri. This comes after Cape Comewin, to the north, a little 
off the r^ular route, where sages perform penance and where celestial beings 
sport The place is not definitely idoitified. (Sk. 36). 

3. SucHiNmtA. The famous temple of Suchindra is described in SK. 
37 and 38. Here persons alleged to have been guilty of illicit relations with 
Brahmin ladies could get their innocence proved through the ordeal of 
dipping their hands into boiling ghee ; this ordeal continued in that place for 
a long time. There is also a Brahmin Agrahara in front 

4. Trivani»um. Designated SymandHra, which is a Sanskritisatiai of 
the Malayalam form Tiiendram of the Sanskrit SiS Anantapura, which first 
becomes Tltu Anantapura and then Tirendra in Malayalam. (SK. 40 to 
48 : MR. 26 to 35). Viauu as Ananta$ayana, the great Bali festival, the 
jewels, silks and other shining objects that are very conspicuous in that 
festival, the young moi and charming ladies who assemUe to witness the 
festival— all these are described in both. There is no menticHi of the royal 
residence there, since that city became the seat of the Government rnily at 
a much later time. UN. also describes the city ; and it too does not men- 
ti(Hi the royal residence. BR. mentions the reigning King there as Ravi Var- 
man ; but one is not certain if Trivandrum itself was the seat of the Govern- 
ment. It is said that the route starting from Trivandrum, lies through the 
country ruled by king Ravi Varman. It is not also quite certain to which 
political division in southern Malabar this city belonged at that time. Quil<m 
was the most important kingdom at that time, in the south. SK. devotes 6 
noore verses to describe the morning in that place. MR. speaks of the ocean 
immediately after leaving Trivandrum. So does UN. also. Trivandrum is, 
to all the poets, one of the most important places in Kerala even in those times. 
The temple and the festival must have been known throughout the country. 

5. A Siva Temple. MR. ^leaks of a Siva temple after leaving Trivan- 
drum (50) and before readiing Varkala (next item). It is spoken of as sur- 
rounded by sea. There is now a temple called Kathinakkulam, which has the 
open sea (m one side and the back-water on the other side. There is ardiae- 
dlog^ evidoice of once there having been a '^va tonple in the sea itsdf, 
surrounded by ocean, which has now disappeared. The temple was krx>wn 
as SrimQlavSsam and it was at <Mie time a Buddhist Tenqile. It must have 
hfMi near Varkala and not further to the north in the middle Travanoore 
(see Trmmcor$ ArchaeotogiciU Series, Vrf. II, Part II : the P^ier on 
Buddhist and Jain vestiges in Malabar). It is more likdy that it is this 
lost tengjfe that is referred to than the present K a thin a kki i l a m . UN. also 
HMHtinw a Ova tenqile after leaving Trivandrum and bdore reachii« Varkala 
(87 to 61). 
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6. Varkala. This is a famous Krsoa temple, now called Jairitrdana, 
where the tank with crystal water is world-famous (MR. 50 ; UN.. 66, 67). 

7. (^ILON. This is another famous place, described in detail in all 
the Sande§al£vyas. It is famous for its wealth and opulotoe. It is the capi- 
tal of the Kukapa kings, who bdong to the lunar race (SK. 54 to 56 ; MR. 
51 to 55 ; CN. 67 to 71 ; BR. 26 to 27). 

8. Two RIVERS. SK. ^)eaks of two rivers after (}uilon (57) . We are 
not sure of the identity of these rivers. The coast line from Quilon to Cran- 
ganore has changed considerably and the topography too has altered. 

9. Otanap. MR. (57) speaks of the rich country of OtanSd and men- 
tions the fertile fields before reaching this country. 

10. Kai^TIyur. This is another wealthy city on the west coast in olden 
days and this is the capital of the Kiayahkulam kings, who belonged to the 
Y&dava dynasty. The country was annexed to the Travancore State by 
king Martanda Varma in the beginning of the eighteenth century. MR. spe- 
cially mentions the handsome ladies of the place (58 and 59). UN. also 
(100) describes the charms of the place. 

11. Panayanar. This is a Kali temple described in MR. (60), where 
the name is not given. UN. gives the name of the temple (118). MR. speaks 
of KSli playing with the skull of the Asura as with a ball. 

12. Tiruvalla. This is a famous Vippu temple, described in SK. (&" 
and 59); MR. (60 to 62) and UN. (119 to 121). Special mention is made 
of the learned Brahmins and the devotees in the temple. 

13. Mai!IIKA1!Jtha temple. SK. speaks of a forest after Tiruvalla (60) 
and MR. describes this Vippu temple (63) where thwe is the Goddess who 
gives food to all (Items 12 and 13 are in Tekkunku country). 

14. VaScula river. MR. describes this in 64 and 65 and UN. in 129. 
MR. also speaks of the gardens and their beauties after this river. 

15. EttumAnOr. This is a great Siva temple (MR. 67 and UN. 132). 
The place is designated in Sanskrit as kirtimadgrSma. Ettam means " fame " 
(klrti) ; Sna means “having” (mat) ; Or means “village” (gi3ma). 

16. SiNDHxroviPA. This is the destination in UN. ^dhu means 
"ocean" (Kafal) and dwipa means “island” (turuttu). So SindhudAdpa 
is the Sanscrit equivalent of the modem Katatturattu, near the famous Siva 
temple called Vaikom. This is the capital of the northern branch of the 
Bind>ill country (VatakkumkQr), the southern branch being round about 
Nos. 12 and 13 above, known as ThekkunkSr. Both MR. and SK. qieak of 
the ^e p hants there. (MR. 68 to 70 ; SK. 60 and 61). These two countries 
were annexed to the Travancore State at a later time. 

17. PhullA river. MR. describes this in 71 and 72 and ^ in 62. 
The river is now known as Muwattupuzha, which joins the badc-water 
south of Emakulam. 
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18. ftiAHMiN VILLAGES. Both SK. and MR. speak of the ftonous 
Brahmin villages after crossing this river. These villages were occupied by 
very learned Brahmins (MR. 73 ; SK. 62). 

19. Ravipura. MR. moitiims this in 74. SK. mentions the tensile 
where the deity has Ananta as pedestal, but does not mention the name of 
the temple. MR. also describes the deity in the same way. Both speak of 
the learned Brahmins who were well-versed in the meaning of the Upani^ads. - 
The place is the modem Tripunithura, the residence of the Maharajas of 
Cochin. 

20. Sukiahmanya temple. SK. speaks of a Subrahmanya temple here 
through a double meaning, there is reference also to a great Brahmin named 
Subrahmanya, who used to live opposite the temple. The temple has now 
been identified as with the Vayattil temple, two miles to the north of Tripu* 
nithura. 

There is great difficulty in ascertaining a few names after this. Before 
we take up those names, I must state that although the route described in the 
old poems are along a more easterly line, that must have been the coastal line 
at that dme. Katatturattu, mentioned in item 16, can have that name only 
if that had been on the coast Turattu need not mean an island ; it may 
also mean sandy bank. Now it is a little inland ; then there is the back- 
water and also the coastal strip of land before we reach the sea. On this 
present coastal strip is the important port of AUepey and a few miles to the 
south of this town, there is the temple of Ampalappuzha, where once ruled 
King DevanSffiyaioa, the patron of poets and scholars, a great sdholar and 
warrior himself. The famous Malabar poet, Ndrayaua Bhatta lived in his 
court ; so did at a much later time, the great Malayala poet KuHcan Nam- 
biydr and also a great San^t poet of the same time named R9ma I%Qiv3da. 
It is only in BR. that we have a mention of DevanSrSyaua. One is not sure 
if even BR. is speaking of the coastal territory or only some town more to the 
east. The mention is after the two BimbiS countries. 

Vaik<Mn is another famous Siva tenqrle. This is not mentioned in any 
■of the older poems. But BR. mentions h. The route in the older poems 
lies very near the tenqile. The inference should be that it was not an im- 
portant tenqile at that time or that the temple did not exist at all. 

After passing TYipunithura, BR. mentions the great ansoestral palace 
of the Cochin Maharajas mi the west coast. Pbrhaps this is the modem 
Cochin Palace built for the Maharajas of Codiin by the Dutch. 

Even though those places might have become scdid land at that time 
and even though some villages or even towns might have sprung up, the 
ordinary route in those days lay mudi to the east of the presetU:-day coastal 
line. That is oertaia It may not be that Qxhin and Alkppey did not edst 
dieo. The imbaUlity is that th^ were insignificant plaoes and came into 
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prominaice when later the Portuguese and the Dutdi came and settled down 
on the coastal region. 

21. A Siva temple- After TYipunithura and the Subrahmanya tern* 
pie (items 19 and 20) SK. mentions a great Siva temple. It is simply intro- 
duced as "that temple”. It must have been so very famous at that time 
that no special menticai of the name was needed. In the notes in the edition 
of the work in Malayalam script with Malayalam translaticm, the annotator 
says that the temple is the one at Trikakkara; two miles to the east of 
Idappilli (now a railway station next to Ernakulam on the way to Siorai- 
nur). Others say that it is the temple at Trikkarur, a few miles to the east 
of Alwaye railway station on the same line (one next to Idappilli). There 
is a third opinion that it is the temple of Peiuvaram in Paiur, on the idand 
formed by the two arms of the Alwaye river. All that SK. says is that in the. 
temple, the twelve, two, eight, and eleven (total 33) gods reside. MR. also 
speaks of all the gods (certainly the 33 gods) reside there. In Trikkakkara 
there are many minor deities installed. So is the case with Peruvaram. But 
SK. says that the river CQiioi (taken to be the Alwaye river) flows not far. 
So the preference is for Trikkarur. The minor deities installed in the two 
temples have nothing to do with the 33 gods. 

Now, KK. mentions a place called Ulanfld and also a ten^le there where 
the Deity had to give up half his body to Fflrvad after his defeat in his 
with Kflma, and as for the other half, he had to remain content with being. 
33rd in rank Now in the Upaniaad enumeration, Prajapati (i.e. Siva him- 
self) comes as the 33rd. This description has some relevancy only if in the 
temple there were the 33 gods. MR. speaks of the god “ who is a morm to 
the moon-stone of the heart of Krvati.” Taking these things toeetheC, we 
have to assume that in SK and in MR. the temple moitioned is just the one 
mentioied in KK. (SK. 65 ; MR. 75 ; KK. 88 and 90) . 

MR. here mentions a Safikara, who is very liberal and who feeds Brah- 
mins, who is a great authority on Sukra and BSrhaspatya niti. Since the 
place is in the PUrur country, some scholars assume that Saflkara is the king 
of that country who was known as Sahkarardma. But he is known only as 
fiaflkaiaidma or as RSmatoAkara, and never as mere Saflkara. It is very- 
likely that he is the author of Jayamaflgala commentary m Arthaddstia. If 
this is so, this gives us the date of that commentary, namely, about 1400 a.d., 
which is the date of MR. 

22. Balya country. This is the most difScult place to fix. It is des- 
cribed in MR. (78 to 85).. The place is not known in any other piac** in 
literatute All that we know from MR. about the location is fliat it is to* 
the east of the route to be followed. In the palace the messenger is told that 
he could meet the great poet Uddaoda. Uddaoda is by popular trisditioiL 
known only to be connected with the Zammin of Calicut and not with auda 
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a southern country. It is also said in the course of the description that the 
capital of the country is BhOtivShiid. This dty too is not known in Malabar 
from any other source. 

From the similarity of the name Balya with VrOSrvatitam, whidi is a 
known country, there is a tendency to identify the two places. The great 
diiliiculty is that VUlSirvattam is not to the east of the route, but rather on 
the route itself, in so far as it is identified with ChennamaAgalam, the place 
where Paliyat Achan now lives. This is also the destinatim in KL. (See 
item 24 below). This is just to the north of Peruvaram temi^e or UlanAd 
mentioned under the previous item and much to the west of Tnkkakara or 
Trikkarur mentioned in the same item. There is another difficulty that in MR. 
the hero speaks of this country and its capital as “ my own The author is 
a king himself and he cannot be expected to speak of the capital of a petty 
chieftain like VilErvattam as " my own." There is tK> way of brintdng about 
any sort of rdationship between the hero (who is also the author of hlR.) 
and the ViHfirvaidam family. 

I am inclined to identify Balya with Pemmpatappu family, the modem 
Cochin Royal family. According to I^ni (V-ii-120), taken along with a 
Vartika, Balya means “having renowned army.” Perum means “great” 
or “renowned” and pata means “army”. Thus Balya can be the Sans- 
kritisation of Perun 4 }alta. Sivavilisa, mentioned in item 26 below, denotes 
this family in Sanskrit as bahuvyapti, which means having great expansion 
(perum pataipu). Balya may be a similar adaptation into Sanskrit MR 
has many other dmilar adaptations like ifigudlbhQvibhBga for otanfid (item 
9) and kfrtimadgifima for ettumanur (item 15). This family is known to 
have had the overlordship of Malabar and they are styled KeralfedldSvara, 
the R3ja (see item 26 below). Thus one can understand how the hero 
(and the author , who is himself a king, speaks of this palace as “ his own,” 
in so far as it is the palace of his oveiiord. 

Thor there is the wm-d “ BbOtivShinl ” which is the name of the capital 
of the Balya country. BhQti means ashes and vihini means river, or even a 
tank. So some people try to identify this with a tank called Oamlclnilnm 
(ash-tank), which is near the site of the palace if the country is identified 
with VMrvatitam. It may be that the palace had the name and the tank 
retains the name now. But BbQtivfihini can also mean “ VdBbr ” and it may 
be the place called VdBri^illi, which was the seat of the Peikunpattg)pa 
family for a long time. Thus the Balya country can be the country of 
Perunq»tappu family. 

In this latter assumption, there is oidy one difficulty. The river CfirOl 
is described after Balya country (Item 25). But Vdlfiii^ is after the 
Ahraye river with rdiidi OBnid is identified. Here one matter must be taken 
ii^ oonsideratioo. The Alwaye river is known only as Manidvithfi and not 
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GOn;^. In all the descriptions, COO)! is idated with Tiruvaficikkulam (item 
26). It may be that the name CSiuI is given oidy to the part of the river, 
after it joins the other river caUed Chalakkudi river now, and known to Sans- 
krit as Nan. The portion of the river after this ocmiluence is short (Cumi) 
and Tiruvafidkknlam is on that part. If this is what is meant by OQroI, 
then C&nji comes after Balya (evoi according to my ocplanation) and every- 
thing is all right. 

Here I must also say that in KK. when Idappilli is described there is the 
^ithet “ VasutatimahavShinijuetaperSva.” This is identical with BhQti- 
vahiid. The e]q)re88ion in MR. is “ bhutivahinyakhya (named Bhuth’iihiru 
which may be a mistake for “ brutivShinyahiny&idhya ” (adorned by bhuti- 
v3hini). Then bbutivShin! is a river between theldappilly country and Ferum- 
patappu country. Since the coastal region has undergrme much change, it is 
not possible to identify this river now. Even the course of the Alwaye river 
has changed much. Its southern arm now is not what it once was, if there was 
such an arm in ancient times. VasutatimabSvahini or UiQtivahini can very 
well be the upper part of the Alwaye river before it branches off into the two 
arms. This may be another name. Idappili is only five miles from it which 
may be its northern boundary. Vellarppilli is on its bank a little further up. 
Bh&tivahini and Vasutatatimat^ivahin! answer to the Malayalam word Muta- 
tor. Mutal means wealth and Ar means river. I am told that there is such 
a river in that locality. But when I made further inquiries, the first informa- 
tion has not been confirmed. The matter needs further elucidation. 

The only notable thing about Balya country mentioned is that there ate 
extenrive sugar-cane plantations in the country. 

23. Abhinavakurumba temple. This is mentioned in MR. (74) as 
near the palace of the Balya kings. There Brahmins are fed sumptuously. 
There are many Kali temples on the banks of the Alwaye river which are 
supposed to be later installations of the Kali temple called Putiya Kavu (new 
temple) near the site of ViHarvattam ; but that is far. too much to the west, 
to fit in with the route. Near Vellfirpilli, there is a temple called Putiyedat 
(also meaning new temple), and this may be the t»iq>le that is meant here. 
Crangumre is called Kurumba and has also the name of Kotuhfiallfir. Thus 
AUiinavakurumba appears to be the Sanskritisation of a name IlafifialHir. 
But I have not been able to locate a Temple dedicated to the Goddess in that 
locality, having such a name. All that I can say is that the Idappalli royal 
family has the name of Ilafihallur also. But the description is here about 
the Perunqiatappu family and not Idappalli family. 

24. jAYANTAMAi;iGALA, This is the modem Chennamangalam, which 
lies within the two arms of the Alwaye river. There is the Narasimha temp le 
(kscribed by Uddauda in his KL. (91). This place is the destination in KL 
UddaQfda's omsort lived here in a house called M&raldcara. At presoit the 
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residence of the Pialiyath Acchans, the minister and coimnsuider-in>duef of 
the Cochin Maharajas for a long time, is in this place. But no Sande^aktvya 
mentions this. VilUirvattam is supposed to have been here and the last mem- 
btf of the family gave over the rights of the family to the Paliyath Achan. 

25. CGrnI. This is sumxned to be the Alwaye river ; most likely it is 
only the lower reaches of the river, after it is joined by the Chalakkudi river, 
that bore this particular name.. All the poets describe this river with great 
enthusiam. It is described as a charming lady, whom it is very difficult to 
ign(»e and pass by. The sports of the ladies of Mahodayapura (next iton) 
is specially mentioned in the poems. (SK. 65 to 67 ; KL. 87 to 90 ; MR. 86 
to 89). In BR. OQtiq! is supposed to form a moat on the eastern side of the 
ancestral palace of the Perumpaitappu kings on the west coast, which palace 
is identified with the palace at Cochin. 

26. Mahodayapura. This is the modem Tiruvaflcildnilam cm the 
Alwaye river along it lower reaches. This was the seat of the Peramate. It 
was also the residence of the Perampatappu kings (modem Cochin royal 
family) and in a work called Sivavilasa the Pemmpatappu king is meiticmed 
as living at this place (Government Orioital Manuscripts Library, Madras 
R, No. 5146. I have my own copy). The Siva temple here is called 
Afijan9k$etra (MR. 90 ; KL. 87) and Paficaranga in BR. (68). It is qxdcen 
of as the seat of the Keraladlu^varas (MR. 91) and of the RSja in SK. 
(68). BR. alsd uses the same expression (61). In connectirm with a para- 
mount power in Malabar, it must be moiticxied in this connection that in 
ancient literatures which I am now examining, the Pemmpatappu kinp are 
the only paramount power spoken of. There is no early literary evidence of 
the last Pemmal having distributed his kingdom and titles to five of his heirs. 

27. Cranganore. This is Kummba temple. The K31I temple here 
is well known in the whole of Malabar. The devotion to the (^dess, of 
even the trees is specially mentioned. (SK. 71 ; KL. 91 ; MR. 92). 

28. TkiKKANAMATiLAKAM. This city is designated as Gupaka in all 
the poems. This is the destination in SK. KL. does not mention it MR. 
speaks of it and mentions the great poets and the charming ladies of the place 
(93 and 94). This city was ruined Icmg ago. It was (mce a very opulent 
dty. Now it is only an ordinary village. 

29. IRINJALAKKUDA. This is called SangamagiSma. The Deity is 
described in all ancient poems as Vienu.' MR. mentions the four arms of the 
Deity holding the disc, club, conch and aksa-bead. A very late poem epeaks 
of the Deity as Kiarata, son of Da^ratha and brother of Rfima. The 
modem notion too is that the Deity is Bharata. There is a tank called KuU- 
pixfl. (MR. 95 to 97 ; KL. 85). BR. also speaks of this (70) . The 
Brahmins of the place were wdl versed in Vedas and were performing the 
vedk sacrifices. 
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30. A ViixA(x. After Irinjalakkuda, MR. (98) mentions of villages 
resided by very Ixdy Brahmins. 

31. TliiCHUR. MR. (98) and KL. (81) mention this place. The Siva 
temple here is very famous. MR. says that the messenger can hear the drum 
beaten by Nandi during leva’s evening dance, aa his way. The route in MR. 
does not lie along Tridiur, but cmly a few miles to the west The route in 
KL. is through Trichur. 

32. Venkitangu. This is a village to the west of Trichur. This is 
mentioned in MR. (99) and also in KK. (38). MR. speaks of the famous 
SahkanSiSyana temple here, which exists even now. 

33. Brahmakulam. This is a great Brahmin village a few miles to 
the north of the previous and a few miles to the south of the modem (>ura- 
vayoor temple. The £iva temple and the great tank in front are mentkmed 
in MR. (100 to 104) ; they are found even now. The great scholars of the 
place who learned the Vedas even in their childhood are specially mentioned. 
Ndtayaija the commentator of Raghuvam^ and Udaya onnmentator of 
Kau^taki Brahmapa were natives of tins village. 

34. Ilavauli. Designated abhinavalatS in MR. (105), this place has 
a famous tonple of the Goddess ; the image is supposed to have grown on the 
spot and not installed there. It is an immense image. 

35. Annakara. This is the destination in MR. It is to the east of 
the previous, which itself is to the south east of the stiU previous one. The 
temple is dedicated to the Goddess, who is supposed to be the giver of food 
to all. 

36. Orakam. This is <m the route followed in KL. This is to the 
north of Irinjalakkuda (item 29). There is a temple dedicated to the god- 
dess. It is even now a famous De>d temple (KL. 84). 

37. PERWANAKt This is mentioned in KL. (82, and 83). There is 
an ardhanSiSSvara temple, which is one of the so called Gi&ma-tenmlcs in 
Malabar (so are Irinjakkuda and Trichur). VSsudeva the author of Yudhi- 
athiravijaya bdonged to this village. 

38. PoRKULAM. KL. speaks of this place (78 to 80). The great 
MImamsakas, the Bhattas of Fayyoor house, bdoiiged to this village. In 
KL. there is a glowing tribute given to these Bhattas. 

39. Mukkola. There is a famous Dur{^ temple here and KL. men- 
tions the jdace (77), BR. also mentions this (80). This has been and con- 
tinues to be one of the most important temples in Malabar. Once this was 
a great intellectual centre. Many a well-known author of ancient Malabar 
bdonged to this place. 

40. NBiitANi(RX.YA]9A*s COUNTRY. This is the famous portion of 
Malabar known as Vanneri country, whidi bdonged to the Talappili Rajas. 
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Uddao^ says that this is the most famous portimi of M^bar (75). Netra- 
B&r&yaoa is the name of Azhavanchoi Thamprakkal, who performs the ooio* 
natim ceremony of the Malabar kings. KK. also mentions this family of 
ptecq>t<^ (29). KL. mentions the family in 76. 

41. Chamravattam. This is a Siva temple in the Pcmani river (known 
in literature as Nil3 river). It is a frail building ; yet in the fiercest flood 
of the river, even a tile on the shrine is not shaken. (KL. 74). 

42. Tirunavay. This is on the banks of the same river, a little hij^er 
up. There is a stcme mark near the Visnu temple here ; if the water rises to 
that mark, the temple in Chamravattam would be under flood. There is both 
a Siva and a Visnu temple on the left bank of the river and a Yi^u tenq>le 
on the right bank. This latter is the famous temple of Tirunavay. In this 
place a great national festival called h^mflflkam (Mahflmakham) used to be 
cdebrated in ancient times. The Zamorins presided over the ceremony. It is 
the greatest honour for a Malabar king to be able to preside over this festival. 
The platform where the presiding king stood was attacked by other kings in 
order to take possession of it and to preside over the festival, and this gave 
occasion for great feats of valour. There are many tales of heroism comiected 
with this festival, current in Malabar. All the poems speak of this festival 
and the Zamorin who presided over it (KL. 71 and 72 ; KK. 19 to 24 ; 
BR. 82 to 88). 

43. Nila. This is the Ponani river. This is one of the most famous 
rivers in Malabar. The Mamaflkam festival was celebrated on its sandy 
banks. This was supposed to have some connection with the installation of 
the Perumals. But there is no historical evidence of any connection between 
this place and the Perumals. 

44. Triprangot. This is another famous Siva temple. It is supposed 
that Siva killed Yama at this place. Even now there is a banyan tree on the 
northern side, which is supposed to have parted itself at the bottom portion 
of its trunk to give way to Maikarxdeya when he was running towards the 
Deity for protection from Yama who was diaring him. The banyan tree is 
even now in that positicm ; the trunk is split, each half being on either side of 
the path and both parts jmning together up, looking like an archway. There 
is a tank in the temple in which the water is reddish supposed to be due to 
the blood of Yama when Siva wadied his trident after killing him. Another 
tank is called Vellot tank. The tenq}le is in the Vettathunad country (Pra- 
ka&i iringrtom ). Hk place is mentioned in (KL. 69 and 70). This is the 
starting pmnt in KK. 

45. Calicut. This dty is mentioned by Uddanda (KL. 63 to 68). 
The greatness of the Zamwin Raja, the trade and the ships in the harbour, 
the handsome ladies and their qxHts in the dty'-all these things are described. 
But there is no mention of the Acadany of learned men, which is famous in 
Malabar tustory of the later days. 

- 
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After item 33 above, the route in KK and BR. comprehend a(»ne im- 
portant places not mentioned in KL., whose route is different. Guruvayoor 
temple is mentioned in KK (34 to 37) and BR. (76 to 78) and the tatter 
q)eaks of the rheumatic patients who get cured by worshipping in the temple. 
KK. ^)eaks of the mid-day worship where handsome ladies participate. 

KK. (33) also mentions a great Kali temple to the north of this place, 
called Kaviti^l, which is a well-known temple even now. Then there is the 
village called Vailattur (33) further to the north, the residence of the third 
Raja of Talappilli whose fame spreads there like the scent of flowers (31 and 
32) and the Govindapuram temple more to the north (30), where the wor- 
shippers immediately reach heaven. 

To the east of the house of Netranarayapa (Item 40) there is the house 
of TirumalaSSeri, a Brahmin belonging to the Panniypur village who was far 
famed for his martial feats, and also there is the temple of Vivardhanapura 
(KK. 25 to 27). 

After Tirunavay, BR. speaks of the temple of Trikkandiyur to the west 
(80) where there is the great astronomer Achuta, who is known as the 
teacher of NSiSyapabhatta. Then there is the temple of Chandanakkavu 
(pStravaf ) where there is the great poet Narayapabhaitta and his brother 
Matfdatta (91 and 92). Further on (92) there is the country of the 
Vallabha kings (Valluvanad) and the city called iSvetadurga which is the 
destination in BR. This city may be identified with the modem Kottakal, 
the residence of one of the branches of the Zamorin family. On further in- 
quiry I find that the place may as well be Nirankaitakotta further to the east 
of this place. Near this place there is a house called Ceriyakkam (Balayakpri 
of the SandeSa) to which house belonged the heroine. 

46. Kolattiri. This is one of the most important of the ancient king- 
doms in Malabar. It is the western half of the part of Malabar to the north 
of Calicut. (KL. 60). The place is mentioned as famous for cardamom. 

The great poet Safikara is mentioned as living there. The kings of the 
place were great patrons of learned men. 

47. TRiccabara. This is a great Visou tenp>le (KL. 60). 

48. Talipparamba. This is another of the ancient Malabar villages 
where there is a Gi3ma tonple, dedicated to diva. It is supposed to be just 
like Trichur. KL. (49 to 55) speaks of the great Brahmins who perform 
worship in that temple. Though the route is a little longer, yet the 

is asked to go to the place and see its greatness. 

49. Kottayam. This is the seat of the royal family called PuraB. 

KL. ^>ea lc B of an ancient king named H a ri Sca n dra. The kings were patrons 
of the Kumiriia sdiool. There is moition of the princess dvAff. This Idag- 
dom is on the easton side of North Mslabar. The last kitig was bjr 

the English. The place is described in KL. (43 to 47). 
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50. VAi^mayI. This is a river to the eastern side of Kottayam. There 
is a temple on the banks. Only during the annual festival is the temple open. 
The Deity is supposed to be so very ferocious that no worshipper goes there 
except during that annual festival. 

51. TmuNELLi. This is the first place mentioned by Uddaoda in KL 
(40). It is a famous place even now ; people go there to perform their 
Oifiddha. 

In this riiort survey we have traced the important places in Malabar. 
It will be found that nearly all important places lay along a line frmn north 
to south. If there were other important places, some poet should have men- 
tioned them. The poets had no special personal affinity to these i^ces. 
They described the places because they were important. The poems dealt 
with in this Paper help oae in understanding the topography of Malabar, 
the important cities and temples, the important kingdoms and also about the 
general nature of life in some of the places. The history and political divi- 
siwi of ancient Malabar are now based mostly on tradition and later literary 
works, which are unreliable. Most of them were written to glorify a certain 
king and to trace his descent to the ancient Perumala It is such works as I 
have dealt with that reveal the real history and political division of Malabar 
in an authentic way. A more detailed study, based on more works, will 
revolutionise the current notions of ancient Malabar history and political 
divisions. 
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Gaudapdda, whom tradition regards as Sankara’s parama-guru (pre- 
ceptor’s preceptor), is the earliest known systematic exponoit of Advaita. 
His Karika, which is more than a verse-commentary on the M0)4i*kya Upa- 
nifod, contains the quintessence of the teaching of VedSnta.^ The work con- 
«sts of 215 couplets arranged in four chapters. Following the Upaniaad, the 
first chapter, Agama-prakarana, analyses the three avasthas, waldng, dream, 
and deep deep, and finds that the Self which is referred to as the Turlya 
underlies and transcends these changing states. The second chapter, Vai- 
tathya-prakarapa, seeks to establish the illusoriness of the world of plurality, 
on the analogy of dreams, and through a criticism of creationistic hypotheses. 
The third chapter, Advaita-prakaraqa, sets forth the arguments for the truth 
of non-dualism, gives citations from scripture in support thereof, and dis- 
cusses the path to the realisation of non-duality, called A^arfei-yoga. 'The 
last chapter, Aldta^ti-prakarana, repeats some of the arguments of the 
earlier diapters, shows the unintelligibUity of the oxicept of causality 
through dialectic, explains the illusoriness of the phenomenal world, compar- 
ing it to the non-real designs produced by a fire-brand (alata) and pressing 
into service modes of Bauddha reasoning, and establishes the supreme truth 
of non-duality which is unoriginated, eternal, self-luminous Miss. 

I 

The central theme of GaudapSda’s philosc^hy is that nothing is ever 
bom (ajati), not because ‘nothing’ is the ultimate tmth, as in Silnya-vdda, 
but because the Self is the only reality. ‘ No jiva is bom ; there is no cause 
for such birth ; this is the supreme tmth, nothing whatever is bom.’* Frmn 
the standpoint of the Absdute there is no duality, there is nothing finite or 
noa-etemal. 'The Absolute alone is ; all dse is appearaitoe, illusory and non- 
real. Th^r are dduded who take the pluralistic universe to be real. Enq)i- 
rical distinctimis of knower and object known, mind and matter, are the result 
of Mfiyfi. One cannot explain how they arise. But on enquiry they will be 

1. ‘The COnunaitator on the KSHkS sap : ha- aam -an’ftgniha-hhfi tam 

2. Ill, 48; IV, 71. 

nal kafeij-jftpte jivab sambhavo ’sya na vidyate^ 
etat-tad-uttamaqi satyam yatra Idfidn-na jftyate. 
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foand to be vdd of reality. If odr sees them, it is like sedng the foot-prints 
of birds in the dcy.^ The Sdf is unborn ; there is nothing dse to be bom. 
Duality is mere illusimi ; non-duality is the supreme truth.* 

II 

Gaudapdda expounds his philosophy of non-origination (h* non-birth in 
several ways and through many an argument. The reality of the non-dual 
self he first establishes through an enquiry into the purport of the Ma(f4iikya 
UpmUodi Though extremely brief, the Mmdukya contains the essentials of 
VedSnta. For the liberation of those who desire release, says the Mukti- 
kopanisad, the Mat^ukya alone is enough." The Mat^&kya Upam^ad begins 
with the equation ‘ Om=all=Brahman=8elf ’ and proceeds to describe the 
three states of the self, waking, dream and as well as the fourth (Turfya) 
which is not a state alongside the others but the transcendent nature of the 
self— ^ non-dual peace, the self per se. Gaudapfida makes this declaration 
of the Upani^ad the basis of his metaphysical quest and ae^ to show through 
reasoning that ncm-origination is the final truth. 

Vi§va, Taijasa, and Prajfia are the names by which the self is known 
in the three states, waking, dream, and sleep. is conscious of the 

external world, mjoys what is gross and is satisfied therewith. Taijasa is 
conscious of what is within,* enjoys what is subtle and finds satisfaction there. 
Pifijfia is a consciousness-mass without the distinctions of seer and seen ; its 
enjoyment and satisfaction is bliss. The three, Vl§va, Taijasa, and Prajfia, 
are not distinct selves. It is one and the same self that appears as three.* 
To show that all the three aspects are present in waking, GaudapSda aiwignii 
localities to them. Vi4va has its seat in the right eye ; Taijasa in the minit ; 
and Ptajfia in the ether of the heart.* And the three should also be thought 
of as identical with the three cosmic forms of the self, Viidt, Hiraioyagarbha, 
and Avyfikrta or Idvara. It is to indicate this identity that the Matfd&kya 
UpanUad describes the Prajfia-self as the lord of all, the knower of all, the 
controller of all, the source of all, the origin and end of beings.* The recogni- 
tion of Vi4va, Taijasa, and Piujfia in the waking state, and the identification 
of the three individual forms of the self with the three cosmic forms, are for 
the purpose of realising non-duality. 

The ntm-dual reality is the Turiya. It has no distingmshing name ; 


3. IV, 28. 

4 . I, 17, miy£-mltraiii idaip dvutaqi advaitam parandrthatab. 

5. MukHka,l, 26 . 

6. The tUatitirfirttia of ‘within’ and ’without', it must be remembered, are 
torn die standpoint of waWng experience ; for it is in this state that inquiry is 
poeaiUe. 

7. I, i. dm eva tiidfai amrtab. 

8. I, 2. See commentary. 

9. MtfdSkya.^. 
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hffwy it is called ‘ the fourth ’ (turiya^*). It is the self-luminous self, dan^ 
less, non-dual, one without a second. The states that change and pass, with 
their worlds and enjoyments, are illusory, products of Maya Maya is two- 
fold in its functioning ; it veils the one and projects the many. Non-appre- 
hensiai of the real (tattva-’pratibodha) and the apprehension of it otherwise 
(anyathi-grahaoa). For the Piajfla in the state of sleep there is non-appre- 
hension alone, and not misapprehension. It knows neither the self in its real 
nature nor the not-self. The Tuilya is free from both the aspects of Maya. 
It is consciousness per se, without even a trace of ignorance. It is unfailing 
light, omniscient sight^' The metaphyacal implication of sleep is that it 
hides the true, and of dream that it projects the untrue. Vi4va and Taijasa 
are associated with dream and sleep ; Piajfia is associated with dreamless 
sleep ; for the TuiSya there is neither dream nor deep. Real awaikening 
comes with the realisation of the TuiSya, with the transcendence of Maya in 
its double role of veiling the real and showing up the non-real. When the 
jiva wakes from the beginningless sleep of illusion, it knows its true nature 
as unborn, as that in which there is neither sleep nor dream nor duality.^* 

In the AliataSnti-prakaraua,^^ Gaudapada teaches the same theory of 
the three avasthas, employing Bauddha terminology. Waking, dream, and 
sleep are there called laukika, diddha-laukika, and lokottara respectively. 
The difference between the first two is that while in the former there are 
external objects (savastu), in the latter there is none (avastu); but in both 
there is consciousness of duality (sc^alambha). In the lokottara there is 
neither the external world of things nor the internal world of ideas, and con- 
sequently thoe is no apprehension of duality ; ignorance, however, persists. 
It is only he who knows these three as non-real states that knows the truth. 
For him there is no duality, nor ignorance, the seed of duality. When the 
real is known, there is not the world of duality.^ 

Ill 

As a result of the inquiry into the avasth£s it must be evident that the 
pluralistic world is illusory, as the sdf alcme is real. That the world which 
we take to be real in waking is illusory, GaudapSda sedcs to establish in the 
Vaitathya-iKakaraoa on the analogy of the dream-woild. Judged by the 
standards of waking, it will be readily seen that the world of dreams is uiueal. 
A person may dream of elq;>hant8 and chariots ; but on waking he realases 
that all of than must have been illusory because they appeared within him, 
within the small ^ce of his body.*' The dream-contents do not fcnrm part 

10. Here again it mutt be noted that the real is called ‘ the fourth ’ from the 
Mwjiiriffiil stanchxmt ; in truth, the category of number is inan^caUe to it 

11. I, 12. tuilyitbi aarvadik sadi. 

12. I, 13-16. 13. IV, 87, 88. 

14. I, 18. jflite dvaitam na vidyate. 
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of the external World which we take to be real in waking ; and so they are 
illusory. Nor do they conform to the laws of ^ce and time which govern 
the waking world. In a trice of waking time one may travel far and wide 
in dream. Ihere is no real going to the place of dream, for on waking one 
does not find oneself there. Nor are the objects experienced in dream real, 
for when the dream-spell is broken one does not see them.»* Because <-harir»»^ 
etc., seen in dream are non-existent, they are illusory.” 

The world of waking is in many respects similar to that of dream. The 
objects of waking are perceived as the dream-objects are ; and they are eva- 
nescent as well, like the contents of dream. What is non-existent in the^ 
banning and at the end, is so even in the present.'® That is real which is not 
conditioned by time. Per contra that which is conditioned by time cannot 
be real. Just as the dream-objects are experienced in dream alone neither 
before nor after, even so the objects of waking are experienced in the state of 
waking alone. A difference between the two states cannot be made out on the 
ground that, while the objects experienced in waking are practically efficient, 
those seen in dream are not ; for even the objects of waking experience are 
fruitful in practice only in that state and not in dream ; and the dream-objects 
are useful in their own way in the state of dream. It is true that the dream- 
water cannot quench actual thirst. But it is equally true that the so-called 
actual water cannot quench the dream-thirst either.'® It may be argued that 
the contents of dream are unreal because, unlike the objects of waking, they are 
strange and abnormal. But when and to whom do they appear abnormal ? To 
him who has returned to waking after a dream. In the dream state itsdf the 
contents are not realised to be strange. With perfect equanimity the dreamer 
may watch even the dismemberment of his own head. We are told that the 
denizens of heaven have their own peculiarities which to us are all abnormal. 
Similarly, from the side of waking the dream-contents may seem abnormal ; 
but in themselves they are quite normal.®® That there is an essential simi- 
larity between the contents of dream and the objects of waking may be shown 
by a closer scrutiny of the two states. In the state of dream, the dreamer 
imagines certain ideas within himself and sees certain things outside ; and 
he believes that, while the former are unreal, the latter are real. But as soon 

16. II, 2. 17. II, 3 ; see Brhadiranyaka, IV, Ui, 10. 

18. II. 6 : IV, 31. 

BAv-ante ca yan-nfisti vartandn ’pi tat tathS. 

19 II 7 * IV 32. 

2a II! a’ See J. A. C. Murray, B.D. : An Introduction to a Christian Psy- 
cho-Therapy (T. & T. dark), p. 252 ; Waking conadousneaa is, after all, a limited 
affair, narrowed 1^ the immediacies of the five senses, and concentrated at every 
moment on but one moving point. In dreams, we seem to enter a wider kingdom, 
iroed from the fears and restraints of normal life, a field where earthly forces and 
Jaws are act at and where the whole immensity of the suhconacioiia can have 

freer qieedh, and like a rising tide, wdmierge the petty logics of our daily life. 
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as he wakes from the dream, he realises the unreality of even ^ things which 
he saw in dream as if outside. Similarly in waking, we have our fancies whidi 
we know to be unreal, and we operience facts whidi we take to be real. But 
when the delusion of duality is dispelled, the socaUed facts of the external 
world will turn out to be illusory appearance. Therefore it is that the wise 
characterise waking as a dream.^^ Just as the dream-soul arises and perishes, 
the souls of waking come into being and pass away.>> It is the self that posits 
the dream-COTitents as well as the external world. The things created in the 
mind within and those posited in the world without— both these are the illu- 
sory ima^natims of the Atman. The difference betweoi the two sets of 
things is that while the dream-contents last only till the mind of the dreamer 
imagines them (cittakalah) and are peculiar thereto, the objects of the exter- 
nal world are perceived by other subjects''^ as well (dvayakalab), and are cog- 
tused through the sense-organs. Illusoriness (vaitathya), however, is oun- 
mon to both.>> In dream as well as in waking it is the mind that moves im- 
pelled by Maya, and creates the appearance of plurality. As identical with 
the sdf the mind is non-dual ; but owing to nescience duality is figured and 
there is the consequent saipsara.®*. 

Illustrations for illusoriness are to be found even in the state of waking. 
Just as in the dark a rope which is not determinately known is imagined to 
be a snake or a streak of water, the self is imagined to be the world through 
nescience. And as when the rope is known as the posited snake, etc., 
vanish, so also when the self is known as ncm-dual, the pluralistic world dis- 
appears.*’ Like the Palace city of Fairy Morgana (gandharva-nagara), the 
universe is seen but is not real.** The things of the world are believed to exist 
because they are perceived (upalatpbhat) and because they answer to certain 
practical needs (samacdtSt) . But these two reasons cannot make them real ; 
for even the objects like the elephant conjured up by the necromancer are ob- 
served and are practically efficient but are not real.** One more illustration 
Gaudapada gives in the fourth chapter, viz. the alata or fire-brand. When 
a fire-brand is moved, it appears to be straigjit, or crooked, and so on ; and 
when the movement stops, the appearances vanish. They do not really come 
from the fire-brand in motion, nor do they enter into it when it comes to rest. 
The patterns of fire that appear with the movement of the fire-brand are 
illusory ; they have no substance whatsoever. Similarly, consciousness appears 
in manifold forms due to Mlyfi. These do not come out of it, in reality, nor 


21. II, 9 & 10 : IV, 63-66. 

22. II, S. svapna-jSgaiite sthane hy dcam ahur maniwab. An andent Chi- 
nese —I * said : ** Last ni|ht I dreamt that I was a butterfly and now I do not 
know sriiether I am a man dreaming that he is a butterfly or a butterfly dreaming 
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23 IV, 68. 24. Who are also portions of the supreme Sdf. 
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do they return to it ; fw they are naught*** There is no dissolution, no ori* 
ginati<Hi ; no rnie in Ixmdage, no one who desires release, no one who is re- 
leased— this is the supreme truth.*^ 


IV 

The establishment of the non-reality of the world by Gaudapdda does not 
mean that the great teacher subscribes to the view of ontolojgical unreality 
(§unyavada). We have already seen how in the Agama-prakaraoa he ex- 
pounds the meaning of the Mat^ukya Upantfad and shows through an inquiry 
into the nature of the three avasthSs that the Self (turiya) is the sole reality. 
That this is so Gaudapada argues through reasoning in the Advaita-prakarapa, 
and dtes in support the evidence of passages from other scriptural texts as 
well. 

The self is unlimited like ether, undivided and the same throughout. The 
jivas are apparent distinctions therein, as pots, etc., produce in ether divisions 
as it were. We speak of a plurality of souls and a multiplicity of material 
objects, even as we speak of pot-ether, pitcher-ether, and so on. The one 
Atman appears as the many jivas, as the same ether seems divided, enclosed 
in the different things. When the things are destroyed, the distinctions in ether 
too vanish ; so also when the jivas are realised to be illusory manifestations 
due to Maya, the self alrxie remains. There is no contingence of the defects 
of one jiva being occasioned in the other jivas or the defects of the jivas de- 
filing the purity of the self. It must be noted that Gaudapada’s theory is not 
eka-jiva-vada but ekfi-’tma-vfida. Since the empirical plurality of jivas is 
recognised, there is not the contingence of the defects of one jIva being 
occasioned in the others or the experiences of one being confused with those of 
the rest. And by the defilements of the jivas the self is not affected, as dust, 
smoke, etc., present in the pots or pitchers do not make ether foul. Forms, 
functions, and names differ from object to object ; but there is no difference 
in ether. Similarly, the jivas vary in their physical make-up, mental and 
moral endowment, in station and status ; but the sdf is unvarying, formless, 
functionless, and nahieless. Just as children attribute wrongly dirt etc., to tte 
sky, the ignorant superpose on the unsullied self defects like birth and death, 
pleasure and pain. But these are changes that are not real and do not touch 
the self. The birth of the jivas and their death, their coming and going, do 
not alter the Atman. They are not products of the self, nor are they parts 
thneof. The non-dual reality is partless ; it neither causes anything, nor is 
caused by anything.** 


30. IV, 47-52. 

31. U, 32. 
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Scripture in many places proclaims the non-duality of the sdf and de^ 
precates the delusion of duality. Through an inquiry into the five sheaths 
(ko4as) that cover the soul, the Tmtinya Upani$ad^* exhibits the self as the 
non-dual bliss, not to be confused with the mutable coverings. In the ‘ Hcxiey 
section ’ of the Bjhadarm^yaka^* the principle bdiind the cosmic elements is 
identified with the self which is the substrate of the body and its functions. 
What is without is within as well. The same ‘ honey ’ pervades all beings. It 
is immortal, the self. Brahman, the all. As the spokes are fixed in the nave 
of a whed, so are all beings centred in the self. Thus scripture declares the 
non-difference of the jiva from the self and denounces plurality. IMfference 
is illusory ; the one appears as many through Maya. “ There is no plurality 
here.” »» “ Indra through mayas assumes diverse forms.” •• “ Though unhom 
he appears variously bom. ’ The liavasya ** denies birth of the self, and 
the Brkadaratfyaka asks, “ Who indeed could produce him ? Of what is 
real birth is incomprehensible ; and what is unreal cannot evai be bom.«® 

It is tme that in some contexts scripture speaks of cmation. Through 
the illustrations of clay, metal, sparks, etc., creation of the many from the 
one is described. But this is only to enable those who are dull-witted and 
middlings to understand the fundamental unity of reality. Smti declares crea- 
tion in some places, and non-creation in others. The two sets of passages can- 
not have equal validity. That teaching should be taken as the purport of 
scripture which is ascertained through inquiry (niidtam) and is reascmable 
( yukti-yuktam) If birth is predicated of the real, it must be in the sense 
of an illusion, and not in the primary sense. The self is unborn, sleepless and 
dreamless, nameless and formless, self-luminous and all-knowing.*^ 

V 

That the self is unborn and that nothing else there is whidi is boro, 
Gaudapeda sedcs to demonstrate through a dialectical criticism of the causal 
cat^ory in the fourth chapter. Causation, like all other rdaticms, falls within 
the realm of nescience, because on analysis it turns out to be unintelligiblie- 
There are two rival views on causation which are totally opposed to each 
other. The SShkhya theory is that the effect is pre-oistent in the cause and 
is not produced de novo. The Nyaya-Vai4esika view is that the effect is ixxi- 
existent prior to its production. On either of these hypotheses there will not 
result causation. If the ^ect is already existent, there is no need for any 
causal operation ; it is meaningless to say that what is existent is born. If 
the effect is iKXt-^istait, it can never be produced ; what is non-existent like 


33. Second valli. 34. II, v. 
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the barren woman’s scm is not at any time seen to take birth.** Even without 
their knowing the two rival schools, satkat^a-vada and asalkSry/tvSda, aiU 
thus seen to suf^rt the view of n(»i-creatic»i or non-origination.** 

Of what is really unborn the disputants predicate birth. But this is a 
flagrant violation of the laws of contradiction. How can that which is un- 
born and therefore immortal become mortal ? The immortal carmot become 
mortal, nor the mortal immortal ; for it is impossible for a thing to change 
its nature. If what is by nature immortal were to become mortal then it 
would ceaae to be changeless, and attain artificiality, illusoriness. But this 
is impossible for what is inunortal by nature. The Sahkhya thinks that the 
imbom and beginningless Prakrti evolves itsdf into the manifold evolutes that 
constitute the universe. But this view cannot be justified by any canon of 
logic If Prakrti becomes the world, it cannot be unborn (aja) and eternal 
(nitya). Even to admit that there is a first cause is to confess the failure of 
causaticoi as a principle of explanation. To add to the confu^on the Sehkhya 
says that the effect is non-drfferent from the cause. Now, i^ the effect bom 
or imbora ? If it is bom, it cannot be non-different from the cause which is 
unborn. If it is unborn, then it cannot be called ‘ effect ’, as the effect is that 
which is produced. And if the effect is produced and is non-different from 
the cause, the cause cannot be permanent or unchanging. There is no illus- 
tration that could be instanced to prove the production of the effect from the 
unborn cause If to avoid this difficulty it be said that the cause too is bom, 
then there should be a cause for that cause, a still further cause for that other 
cause, and so oa ad infinitum.** 

The MimiSipsakas maintain that the cause and the effect are reciprocally 
dependent. Aferit and demerit are responsible for producing the body ; and 
the body occasions merit and demerit The chain of causes and effects is with- 
out banning, each alternating with the other, like the seed and the sprout 
Here again we meet with insuperable difficulties. If the antecedent of a cause 
is its effect and the antecedent of an effect is its cause, then both cause and 
effect are begun. How can they be beginningless ? Moreover, there is a para- 
dox in the very thesis that is proposed. To say that the antecedent of the 
cause is its effect is like saying that the son b^ets his father.** There must 
be some definite sequence recognised as between cause and effect It is no 
use believing that the two are reciprocally dependent If the cause and the 
^ect can be ind^erently antecedent or consequent, there would be no dis- 
tinction whatever between them, and to call <H)e a cause and the other an 
effect would be oitirely arbitrary and void of meaning. Now, there are three 
possible ways of stsding the sequence. It may be said that first there is the 
cause and subsequenUy the effect takes place (pOrva-krama) ; or it may be 

42. IV; 4. fab&tap i» jiyateldiidd abhfitam >udva i&yatfc 
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hdd that the effect is followed by the cause (apara-krama) ; or it may be 
thought that the cause and the effect are nmultaneous (saha-krama). None 
of alternatives is intelligible. That the cause cannot produce the effect 
we have shown already. If the cause is unborn, it cannot change and there- 
fore caimot produce ; if it is bom there is infinite regress. The reverse order 
too is impossible ; for, as we said, it is just like making the son antecedent to 
the father. The effect by definition is that which is produced by the cause ; 
and if the cause is not there before the effect, how can the effect be produced ? 
And from the unproduced effect how can the cause come into being ? The 
third alternative also is untenable. If what are simultaneous be causally re- 
lated, there must be such a relation between the two horns of an animal. 
But as a matter of experiaice it is well known that the two horns are not so 
rdated. This, then, is the crux of the problem. Without settling the se- 
quence, the distinction of cause and effect would be unintelligible. And it is 
impossible to settle the sequence. In despair, appeal might be made to the 
illustration of seed and sprout. But a little thought would reveal that these 
— seed and sprout — cannot serve as illustration. It is only when the causal 
sequence has been settled that the relation between seed and sprout would 
become intelligible. Since the latter is a particular falling under the wider 
relation of cause and effect, it cannot be used as an illustration. It is, in short, 
sadhya-santa, still to be proved.^® 

A thing is not produced cither from itself or from another. A pot is 
not produced from the self-same pot, nor from another pot. It may be urged 
that pot is produced from clay. But how is pot rdated to clay ? Is it non- 
different, different, or both different and non-different from it? If pot is 
non^fferent from clay, it cannot be produced, since clay is already existent 
If it is different, there is no reason why it should not be produced from an- 
other pot or a piece of cloth which are also different. And it cannot be both 
different and non-different, because of contradiction. Similarly, neither the 
existent nor the non-existent nor what is existent and n<m-exi3tent 
can be produced. It is meaningless to say that what exists is produced. The 
non-existmt cannot be produced evai because of its non-existence. The third 
alternative involves us in contradiction.®’ 

It is tme that empirical distinctions are observed between knower and 
known, pain and the source of pain, etc. From the standpoint of reasoning 
based <m) rdative experience (yukti-darSanSt), there is difference as also ra«a^ i 
rdation governing the differoits. But from the standpoint of the Absolute 
(Urfita-danianit) there is no difference and the concept of cause is unintelli- 
gible®* 


46. IV, 14-18, 2a 
48. rV, 24, 25. 
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Gau^apfida admits creation in the ^here of the empirical. But crea- 
tion, according to him, is neither de novo nor transformatimi of an original 
stuff. It is' of the nature of M3y3, illusory manifestation or tran^iguration. 
The world is not rdated to the self either as a piece of doth to the threads 
or as curds to milk. In fact, no relation is intelligible. The one reality some- 
how appears as the pluralistic universe through its own MayS (gtma-m3y3). 
The con^exes that constitute the world are projections, like the dream- 
contents, effected by the illusion of the Atman.** Things are said to be bom 
<»ily from the standpoint of empirical tmth (samvrti-satya) ; they have 
therefore no permanence. Just as an illusive sprout shoots from an illusive 
seed, all things arise from Maya.** 

There are several theories of creation. Some philosophy favour mate- 
rialistic origins for the world. For example, there are thinkers who attribute 
the origination of the universe to Time. Theists, however, r^ard God as the 
first cause of things. Some of them ascribe to Him efficient causality alone, 
othm both dSident and material causality. The former say that creation is 
the mere volition of the Lord, while the latter hold that it is His expansion. 
Some maintain that God creates for the sake of His enjoyment. Others urge 
that creation is His ^rt But how can desire be in God who is dpta-kama 
and has no end to achieve? In our ignorance we must content oursdves 
with saying that creation is His nature or mgyS. Like dream and magic it is 
illusory." The non-dual is imagined to be the manifold w<»ld. The latter is 
neither different from the self nor identical therewith. Hence it is declared 
to be indeterminable.** 

The philosophers of the different schools characterise the real in differ- 
oit ways and give their own schemes of cathodes. Each emphasises one 
particular aspect of reality and holds on to it as if it were the whole The 
self has been variously c(xiceived as life elements, constituents of Primal 
Nature things, woiide Vedae sacrifice what is subtle what is grose what 
has form, what has no fornt, and so on. According to the SSfikhyae there 
are twenty-five tattvas or prindt^es. To these, the followers of the Yoga 
system add one mme viz. God. In the view of the I%£upatas there are twenty- 
one eateries. There are others who make the cat^iories endless in num- 
ber. All these theories ate but the imaginatiotts of dieir req)ective advo- 
cates.** There is only one sdf whidi appears as many through sdf-ddudon 
as it were.** I^ the jivas ate imagined and then the various things, eotter- 
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nal and internal. The world of souls and things is an iQ>pearanoe superposed 
on the self, as the snake-form is imposed (hi the rope-substance in the dark.** 

The teaching of creation has no final purport. As has been ^own already, 
what is teal cannot be really bom. If it is said to be borp, it must be in the 
jM>nsA of an illusory appearance.** Ordinarily it is stated that saipdSra which 
has no beginning comes to an end when release is attained. But this is figu- 
rative language. If sanisSra had no beginning, it could not have an end. If 
release is attained, it is liable to be lost again.*^ If the universe really existed, 
it would be destroyed. As we have obs^ed, duality is tnSyd-mdtra, mere 
illusion. Removal of saip^ra and attainment of mok$a are figurative. These 
have to be taught in language which needs must relate to duality. When the 
real is known, there is no duality whatever.®* 

VII 

True to its character as an upadeia-Sdstra, the Gau4opoda~karika contains 
practical teaching at the end of each chapter. The purpose of a idstra is to 
enable the aspirant to cross the sea of satfisdra and reach the shore of blessed- 
ness which is the highest human goal (parama-puru$artha). The vicious 
circle of anpirical life dQ)endent on the law of cause and effect is evil 
(anartha). This, however, as has beai ^lown above, is a product of avidyS 
or Mtya. As long as there is an obstinate faith in causality which is illusory 
(ividyaka), the chain of birth and death will not cease. YThen that false 
belief is destroyed througdi knowledge, saipskra is removed.** The cause of 
birth and death is ignorance as r^rds the ultimate tmth which is catoeless. 
When this is realised, there is no further cause for metempsychosis, and we 
attain release which is freedom from sorrow, desire, and fear. Attachment 
to the non-real is re^nsible for the illusory wanderings in the wilderness of 
satpsara. When one becomes ncm-attached through knowledge, one turns bade 
from the false pursuit of the non-real, and reaches the non-dual reality which 
is homogeneous and unborn.** 

The real bliss is veiled and the non-real sorrow is projected on 
of the perception of illusory plurality. Enshrouded by the darkness ot igno- 
rance, those of immature knowledge (b&li$ab) dispute about what they con- 
ader to be the nature of reality. Some say, it is ; some, it is not ; others, it 
is and is not ; yet others, it neither is nor is not*^ All these are kfpaioas, 
narrow-minded, who see fear in the fearless,** and fdbw the way of difibr- 
encet gettiiuf themsdves engrossed therdn. Opposed to these are the great 
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koovets (maMjfianab) who are settled in their wisdom about the unborn, 
undianging reality.** 

The knowledge which saves is not that which remains a mere theoreti- 
cal cmnprehensicm, but that which has become a direct experience. Study of 
scripture, ethical discipline, detachment from objects of sense and intense Imig- 
mg for release— these are essential for realising the self. The aspirant diould 
learn the purport of the Veda and acquire freedom from passions like attach- 
ment, fear, and anger (rnta-iaga-bhaya-krodhah) : and he should fix his 
thoughts on the non-dual reality.** Gaudapada teaches two methods of con- 
c^trating the mind on the non-dual, Prapava-yoga in the first chapter and 
Aspar§a-yoga in the third. These are to serve as auxiliaries to the knowledge 
of the Absolute methods to loosen the cords of ignorance. 

Aspar§a-yoga is the yoga of transcendoice, whereby one realises the 
supra-relational reality. Sankalpa is the root of activity atHl bondage. The 
mind contemplates objects and ^ts distracted and shattered with the result 
that there is no peace or happiness. Acceptance and desistance are motivat- 
ed by the centrifugal tendetKy of thought-processes. The out-going mind 
should be called back and controlled. Controlling the mind is difficult, indeed, 
as difficult as emptying the ocean drop by drop by the tip of a kida grass. 
But it is not an impossible task ; only it requires rdentless effort. Ifl the 
mind is restrained through discrimination, the end will certainly be reached. 
One must remember first that all is misery and turn back from desires and 
enjoyments. The mind that moves out must be brought to unity. But in 
this process care must be taken that it does not fall into sleep. When the 
mind goes to sleep, it must be awakmed ; when it tries to go out, it must be 
calmed. When the stormy mind is stilled, there is the thrill of quietitude. 
But one should not revel even in this yogic trance. Anything that is enjoyed 
must bd(xig to duality ; it cannot be unlimited or lasting happiness. The 
mind must become non-mind (amanibhfiva); the relatimis of subject and 
object, enjoyer and enjoyment must be transcended. This will come only 
through the knowledge of the non-dual sdf. Knowledge and the sdf are not 
differoit. Knowledge is the self or Brahman. Hence it is said that through 
the unborn (knowledge) the unborn (Brahman) is known.** Self-established, 
the unborn knowledge attains its natural equanimity or sameness. This is 
called aspar$a~yog!a, the y(^ which is pleasing and good to all beings, and 
which is beyond dispute and oontradicti<x).** 

The same end may be reached through meditatkxi on OM (praoava- 
yoga). ‘Om’ is the term indicative of the Brahmannsdf. It omsists of three 
mStras, o, u, m, and a soundless fourth which is amfitra. A stands for IHiva. 
u for l^jasa, and m for Piajfia. hfeditation on the significance of the three 
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Bounds re9)ectivdy will lead to the realisatim of the three aq)ect8 of the sdf. 
The sound 'cun’ proceeds from and is resdved in the soundless amStra. 
^milaify, the Tuii)ra is the absolute which is unchanging and non-dual, but 
which appears as many and changing. When the meaning of the soundless 
culmination of Om is realised, there is no leading to or attainment of 
anything ; for the Tunya is no other than the real and <mly self. Thus the 
Prar^va is to be meditated upon and known. It is the b^piuiing, middle and 
end of all things. It is the lord established in the hearts of all beings. There 
is nothing before it nor anything after it, nothing outade it nor anything 
other than it. Understanding the Praipava in this manner, one attains the 
supreme.*’ 

Mdosa or rdease is not a post-mortem state ; it can be realised even here 
(iha), while in embodiment.** To speak of it as an attainment or realisation 
is but figurative. It is the eternal and inalienable nature of the self. He who 
Imows this is rdeased, he is a jivan-mukta. Because he has attained full 
omnisdence and is free from the delusion of duality, there is nothing for him 
whidi he can desire.** He is not dated by praise nor depressed by blame 
He does not offer obeisance to any, nor does he perform any rite. He has no 
fixed home; and subsists on what comes his way. He lies like a non-conscious 
being, and lives as he likes.’* Though he has no obligations, his conduct can 
never be immoral. Virtues like humility, equanimity, calmness, and self- 
control are natural to him.” His is the immortal state which is difficult to be 
seen, very deep, unborn, ever the same, and fearless.’* He sees the truth 
everywhere. He delights in the truth and does not swerve from it. He is the 
truth.’® 


VIH 

From the account of Gaudapdda’s philosophy given above it will be 
clear that this great teacher was an Advaitin the earliest known to us— who 
in his Karika laid the foundations of a system which was to become a glori- 
ous edifice through the immortal work of Sahkara. While making use of 
logical reasoning and the dialectical method, he does not deviate from the 
teaching of the Upanisads. Even where he employs Bauddha terminology, he 
takes care to point out that his system should not be confused with Bud- 
dhism. While denying absolute reality to the world, he is firm in prockum- 
ing that the non-dual Itohman-self is the supreme truth. He has no quarrd 
with any system of philosophy because, in his view, all systems if pr<^)erly 
understot^ are pointers to non-duality. While the dualists oppose one another, 
the doctrine of non-duality does not conflict with them.’* Aj&i or the utibom 
reality is the final goal of all metaphysical quest. 
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PROPERTY— HOW IT IS ACQUIRED AND MANAGED 

By 

Dr. MD. HUSAYN NAINAR, M.A., ix.B. (Aligarh), ph.d. (Lon.) 

University of Madras. 

One may acquire property by earning, inheritance, or gift. Earning can 
be dther lawful or unlawful. The Islamic teachings condemn all methods 
of acquiring property by unlawful means, such as gambling, theft, and the 
like. The Quran says ; “ They ask thee concerning wine and gambling.”* 
Say : “ In them is great sin, and some profit for men ; but the sin is greater 
than the prdit.”* The principle on which the objection is based, is, that a 
gambler gets the profit easily without any effort He gains what he has not 
earned or loses a mere chance.* 

“ O ye who believe ! Intoxicants and gambling, dedicati<m of stones, and 
divination by arrows are an abomination, of Satan’s handiwork. Eschew 
them that you may prosper. Satan’s plan is to excite enmity and hatred 
between you with intoxicants and gambling, and hinder you from the remem- 
brance of God, and from prayer. Will you not then abstain ? ”* 

Intoxicants and gambling are mentioned together and the main reason 
for their prohibition is that they are the source of enmity and hatred amcxig 
men. 

“ As to the thief " the Quran says, “ male or female, cut off his or her 
hands. A punishment by way of example, from God, for their crime. And 
God is exalted in power.”* 

The can«i law jurists are not unanimous as to the value of the property 
stolen which would invdive the penalty of the cutting off of the hand. The 
majority are of opinion that petty thefts are exempt from this penalty. 

The general princii^es of inheritance is laid down in the fdlowing verse 
of the Quran : 

“ From what is left by parents and those nearest rdated there is share 


1. In India there are various forms of gamUing. In AtaUa the form most 
familiar to the Arabs was gambling by casting lots by meaiu of arraws on the 
principle (rf lottery. The arrows which were marked, served the purpose of a 
modern lottery ticket The marked arrows together with the blank ones were drawn 
from a bag. Those sdio drew the blank arrows got nothing. The marked arrofs 
indicated priaect big or small. 

2. Ch.2,219. 

3. Dice md w a ger in g are heU to be within the definitioo of gambling. But 
insurance is not gambling when oonducted on busineaa lines. 
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for men and a share for wmnai, whether the p«^)erty be small or larjse, a 
determinate share.”* 

The Quran states the law of inheritance as follows : 

" God directs you as regards your children’s inheritance : to the male, a 
portion equal to that of two females : if only dauiditos, two or more; their 
share is two thirds of the inheritance ; if only one her share is a half.” 

“ For parents, a sixth diare of the inheritance to each, if the deceased 
left children ; if no children, and the parents are the only heirs, the mother 
has a third ; if the deceased left brothers (or sisters) the mother has a sixth. 
The distribution in all cases is after the payment of legacies and debts. You 
know not whether your parents or your children are nearest to you in benefit. 
These are settled portions ordained by God. And God is All-knowing, All- 
wise.” 

“ In what your wives leave, your :^re is a half, if they leave no child. 
But if they leave a child you get a fourth after payment of l^acies and dd>ts. 
In what you leave th»r share is a fourth, if you leave no child. But if you 
leave a child they get an eighth, after payment of legacies and ddrts.” 

” If the man or woman whose inhraitanoe is in question has left neither 
ascendants nor descendants but has left a brother or a sister, each one of the 
two gets a sixth. But if more than two, they share in a third after payment 
of legacies and debts so that no loss is caused to any one. Thus is it ordained 
by God. And God is All-knowing, Most forbearing.”' 

The broad principles to be gathered from the text of the Quran as inter- 
preted by the jurists are : The power to bestow the property by will or deed 
extends over only one third of the property, the remaining two thirds are 
inherited by the heirs as per law. 

All distribution of the property takes place after the l^cies and debts 
including funeral expenses have been paid. 

Legacies cannot be left to any one of the heirs entitled for a share, as 
this will upset the shares. 

The male takes generally a share double that of a female in his own 
category. 

The shares are allotted to children, parents, husband or wife of the 
deceased, and collaterals. 

The children’s shares are fixed but their amount will dqiend upon what 
goes to the parmts. If both parents are living, and there are also chiMr pn, 
both fatho: and mother take a sixth each. If only one parent is living, he 
or she takes his or her sixth, and the rest goes to the children. If the parents 
are living, and there is no child or other heir, the mother gets a third and the 
father the remaining two thirds ; if there are no diildtoi, but there are bto* 
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thers or sisters, the mother has a sixth and the father the residue as he ex> 
dudes collaterals. 

The husband takes a half of his deceased wife’s property if she leaves 
no child, the rest going to residuaries ; if she leaves a child the husband gets 
only a fourth. As the female share is generally half the male share, the widow 
gets a fourth of her deceased husband’s property if he leaves no children, 
and an eighth if he leaves children. If there are more widows than one, their 
collective share is a fourth or an eighth as the case may be ; they divide it 
equally among themselves.^ 

An owner of prc^perty can bequeath his property for a charitable purpose 
oi to any one who is not a legal hdr to the property bequeathed. The Quran 
says : “ It is prescribed when death approaches any of you, if he leaves any 
goods, that he makes a bequest to parents and next of kin, according to 
reascxiaUe usage. This is due from the God-fearing.”* 

But the right to testamentary disposition is prescribed only to very rich 
peofde, and it is subject to certain limitations. Not more than ont third of 
the property can be bequeathed and no legal heir be the beneficiary. The 
reason for limiting the bequest to one third is learnt from the saying of the 
Prophet that one should leave the heirs free from want. There are also rules 
for the disposal of the intestate property. 

One can acquire property by getting it as gift from another person. 'The 
term hiba in Islamic law means a transfer of property made immediately and 
without exchange. The hiba becomes complete when the donee accQ>ted it 
and took possession of it. The donor cannot revere the hiba when it has 
been accepted by the donee. 

A hiba is allowed in favour of a sem but it is recommended that similar 
gifts should be made in favour of other sons. The husband can make a gift 
of property to his wife and the wife to husband and others. Gifts from 
Muslims to Non-Muslims and vice versa are also allowed. 

The jurists allow a gift for a consideration and also a gift made on the 
condition that the donee should give the donor some thmg ddinite in return 
for the gift. 

While the property can be diposed by will or deed to the extent of one 
third only there is no such limitation for the distribution by gift, for, the 
owner divests himself of the property immediately. 

There is no limit to the extent one can possess pr(perty. The Quran 
says that a man who has heaps of gold, may give away any amount of it to 
a woman as dowry but dunild not take it back. The Quran says : 


8. As space will not permit, the shares of collaterals and the rales about 
lesiduartes are not disc u sse d here. 
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“ But if you decide to take one wife in i^aoe of another, even if you had 
given the latter a whole treasure for dower, take not the least bit of it back.” 

Muslims are advised not to waste property but increase it by trafSc and 
trade ; 

" O ye who believe ! Eat not up your property among yourselves in 
vanities. But let there be amongst you traffic and trade by mutual good 
will. Nor kill yourselves, for verily God hath been to you most merciful . 

Property carries with it its own responsibilities, and people are adced 
not to be greedy. 

“ And do not eat up your prqi^y among yourselves for vanities, nor 
use it as bait for the judges, with intent that you may eat up wrongfully and 
knowingly a little of other people’s property.^* 

Two kinds of greed are moitioned in the above verse. A man may use 
his property for corrupting others like judges or those in authority, with a 
view to obtain some gain under the protection of the law. Another f(^ is 
that one may put his prc^ierty to frivolous uses. How to spend money is 
related in the following verses : 

“ Those who, when they spend, are not extravagant and not niggardly, 
but hold a just balance between those extremes.” 

One rtray not be so lavish as to make oneself destitute and inair the cen- 
sure of wise moi, nort is it becoming to ke^ back (»ie’a resources from the 
just needs of those who have a right to expect help. This idea is expressed 
thus : 

“ Make not thy hand tied to thy neck, nor stretch it forth to its utmost 
teach, so that thou become blameworthy and destitute.' 

But one must keep a just measure between one’s capacity and the needs 
of other peoples, is emidiasised by the Quran thus : 

“ And render to the kindred their due rights as also to those in want and 
to the wayfarer. But squander not in the manner of a ^)endthrift.”” 

Apart from these general instructions, the Quran empowers the society or 
the state to interfere when money is wasted by men of weak understanding. 

“To those of weak understanding make not over your property which 
God hath made a itreans of support for you, but feed and clothe tlwm there- 
with and qreak to them words of kindness and justice.”^* 

m 

It is dear from the above verse that the omer may not do just vdiat he 
likes absolutely. His right is liirtited by the good of the cmnmunity of which 
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he is a member and if he is not able to understand it, his control should be 
taken away ; because the Islamic oonc^(»i is that all property bdoogs to 
the community and a particular individual hdds it in trust. If he is in- 
capable, he is put aside but gently and with kindness. While his incapacity 
remains the duties and responsibilities devolve on his guardian even more 
strictly than in the case of the original owner. 

“ — Let the trustee faithfully discharge his trust and let him fear his 

Lord ” Says the Quran^^. The principles underlying it are those of the 

Court of Wards in Indian Law. 

In regard to the discharge of the trust and the remuneration for the 
trustee the Quran says : 

“ Make trial of orphans until they reach the age of marriage If, then, 
you find sound judgment in them, rdease their property to them. But con- 
sume it not wastefuUy, nor in haste against their growing up. If the guar- 
dian is wdl off, let him claim no remuneration, but if he is poor, let him have 
for himself what is just and reasonable.”'^ 

The guardian is enjoined to be just to ori^ns. He must not postpone 
restoring the property of his ward when the time comes. The property, house- 
tudd and accounts of the orphans must be kept separate, lest there should 
be any temptation to get a personal advantage to the guardian by mixing them 
with his own prr^rty, household or accounts. 

The Quran says : 

“ To orphans restore their property, nor substitute your worthless things 
for their good ones, and devour not their substance by mixing it up your 
own, for this is in^ed a great sin.”*» 

Thus in all matters concerning the managemait of the property equity 
and fair dealing should be observed so that no one’s interests are prejudiced. 
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SOME ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF MALABAR 

By 


Dr. C. ACHYUTA MENON, B.A.. ph.d. (London), 

University of Madras 

It was Swami Vivekananda who drew pointed attaition to the “ distance 
pollution ” observed in Malabar by the unsavoury remark that “ Malabar is 
a lunatic asylum”. The Swamiji was proceeding from Trivandrum towards 
North when he heard certain caste Hindus making a curious sound to indi- 
cate that the “ unapproachables ” should be out of their way. No wonder 
that the sight shodced the Swamiji to whom all human beings were “ children 
of God”. Though more than a generation has passed, conditms are not 
very much better now in the country in spite of the levelling tendency of the 
Railways, public conv^ances and democratic institutions. Malabar is one 
of the few spots of India where most up-to-date and antiquated things exist 
side by side and ample material awaits the antiquarian. The following ^etd) 
of a few tribes sdected at random will give the reader an idea of the racial 
problem that stands in need of urgent solution. This article is a fitting tribute 
to Dr. B. C. Law whose studies on numerous races and tribes of India are 
too wdl-known. 

Society in Malabar is a heterogeneous me and its compment parts 
constitute a number of irreconcilable units which function without hitch but 
liardly admit of fusion. On the topmost rung of the ladder are the Nambu- 
diris and Nayats who once shared between themselves the rdigious and 
political administration of the country. The various conununities or sections 
that r^resent a comparatively low level of culture may be classed under 
two main divisions * Untouchables ’ and ‘ UnaM>roachables ’. In the former 
fall the Barber, Wadierman, the Weaver, Siake-charmers etc. The last cate- 
gory comprises of a good number of tribes in respect of whom ‘ distance pol- 
lution ’ is observed. The distance they have to keep between them and the 
higher classes varies with each tribe and the d^ee of its status. At the otlier 
end there are even a few tribes that can be called ‘ unseeables We 
now proceed to describe them in order of thdr distance proportion. 

CEgUMAN. 

The term can be taten to be a corruption of Ceruvan— a awwii man— 
not in point of size or i^ydcal stature but in view of the place he occupies 
in the social hieraidiy. He is veritably a dave and a fidd labourer. Once 
this tribe had the monrqwly of agricultural labour. The {doui^ and the 
apade are his insqrarable ccaigMuiions. When the fidd woric is over he goes 
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to the garden occupying himself all the year round. His positicm was once 
that of a slave attadied to a master who looked after him whether he had 
work or no. He was also entitled to annual presents of cloths during the 
Qoam Festival.^ His services could also be lent either temp(»arily or perman* 
ently for a cmsideration which was akin to rent. In recent times he had his 
cmancipaticm but that has not improved his economic position. Plantations 
in Wynad (North Malabar) and other hilly stations absorbed a large number 
of them within the last 30 years and they are scarcely to be seen in villages 
now. They are called ‘ Pulayars in Travancore. The change of name indi- 
cates no difference in status or material prosperity. There is a tradition 
tliat once they owned lands themselves and the Aikarayajamanan, a North 
Travancore Chieftain, is still considered to be the latest descendant of a 
Pulaya king. Pulayanar Kotta Hill, literally, the fortress of Pulayans, in 
Trivandrum seems to support this tradition. The annual festival at Sri 
Padmanabha Swamy Temple at Trivandrum usually begins with a fire brought 
by a Pulayan.’ There is another interesting feature about their association 
with temples and higher castes. One day during festival time particularly in 
Ka]i temples they can enter its sacred precincts, and wmship the deity instead 
of doing it at a distance from the temples which is the usual practice in other 
parts of the year. Temple festivals in West Coast usually fdlow the harvest 
seascm when Ceruman is free from work in the paddy field. He enjoys his 
holiday by presenting himself in the vicinity of the temple with his family 
dancing and singing all the time and drinking toddy at intervals. In fact 
during that period toddy oxistitutes the main item of his food. Neither his 
master nor his neighbour interferes with his conduct and behaviour at this 
time. Ceruma tribe has a number of sub-divisions of which Kapakkan* is the 
most important. 


His Religion. 

Nothing qiecial needs be mentioned about the Ceruman’s religion as 
there is no deity which he exdusivdy wordiips. KdU temples are his favourite 
resorts and he entertains great r^[ard for his ancestors. Once in a year he 
gives his dead ancestors a feast of toddy, rice, etc., ‘Kutti Cattan’ and 
' Karim Kutty’, supposed to be spirits of deceased heroes, are pn^tiated 
by him. Expenses in connection with all these ceremonies are to be met 
by his master. 

1. The great National Festival of the MalayaleeS lasting for five days in 
Cbingam (August-Sqkeiiiber). 

2. The word is derived from ‘Fula’ meaning poHution. 

3. L. K. Anantakrisfana Ayyar, quoted by E. Thurston: Castes and Tribes 
of South India, VoL II, pp. 47-48. 

4. The present form looks like a derivative hum KaoaUcur-Aooounta It must 
have something to do with 'KBp'— to see or watch. The long vowel might have 
been dropped later. 
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His death ceremonies are not very daborate eitho'. If a member of a 
Ceruman’s family dies, his master is immediately informed. He sends all the 
requisites for the burial— the dead body is always buried and not burnt— such 
as oil to besmear his body, ^de to dig the grave, etc. To the accompani- 
ment of the drum called “ Para the dead body is taken to the river bank 
or a hilly track for burial, all assembled there touching the dead body. His 
belongings also in certain cases are buried with him. After the burial a 
mound is raised over the grave and a stone fixed at the head. His people fast 
for that day and the next day there is a feast for all the castemen. If the 
death takes place during the season when Ceruman is busy in the field the 
after-ceremonies and pollution are dispensed with. A mud vessel containing 
rice, etc., will be kept closed in which the spirit of the deceased is supposed 
to rest till summer when he is comparatively free. The usual ceremonies and 
the pollution lasting for fifteen days will then be observed giving due intima- 
tion to his master and the chief of the caste.® 

Marriage Ceremonies. 

The bridegroom’s sister takes the leading part in thdr marriages. They 
generally marry outside their clan or group. The intention to marry must be 
communicated to the bride’s parents. With their permissicm the couple can 
associate with each other and even produce children. Only the bride should 
not go to the bridegroom’s house before the formal ceremony of marriage in 
which tying of the Tali at the auspicious moment is an important item. The 
bridegroom only makes the knot while his sister gives the finishing touch. 
There is the usual feast for castemen. The master of the Ceruman meets all 
the expenses of the marriage. He must also be duly informed when the choice 
of the bride is made. Divorce is permitted after giving formal intimation to 
the parents concerned and the master. As a labourer Ceruman has hardly an 
equal and he is not attracted by the monetary gain accruing from his work 
although modem conditions have converted him into a cody who likes to 
make the best of his labour. Unlike other aboriginal tribes of Malabar 
Ceruman is a stranger to Black Magic. 

PuLLuvAN— T he Snake Expert. 

The name is derived from the word, PuHu, a small Wrd, which is sup- 
posed to have some evil influence over children. PuHuvan is the hea l er fw 
any such malady. There are different legends relating to their origin. One 
makes them tfie descendants of Kadru, the mythological mother of serpents. 
The other takes us to the story of the burning of the Khandava forest by the 
God of Fire to extominate the snakes. One of them escaped frmn the devour- 
ing fire and was saved by a wmnan who allowed it to get into her dose- 
necked mod vessel (pitcher). The snake blessed her for this kindness and 


5. For details of the death ceremony vide Thuiaton’s Castes and Tribes of 
South Mia. Vol. 11, p|x 76, 82. 
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gave her magkal power to cure all diseases arising out of snak&bite at curse.* 
These legends true or otherwise, however, reveal the fact that this tribe had 
unusual power over snakes which abound in Malabar where a regular cult 
has developed thereon. Almost every Hindu house in Malabar has a snake 
shrine located in a comer of the compound surrounding it where annual puja 
is offered to propitiate snakes. In a regicni like that it is no wcxider that one 
community specialised in the snake-cult and became famous in the rituals 
connected with them. It also lodes strange at the same time that PuUuvan 
has control only over the divine aspect of the snake and not its physical 
aspect. He is never seen with a snake nor does he administer medicine to 
liatients bitten by snake although occasionally we have stories of a snate of 
the benignant variety being saved by him in his pitcher from attack by hostile 
tribes. They do not also assume the role of snake-charmers like ‘ kuravas ’ 
who catch the reptile by their music and carry them from house to house 
to be exhibited for the sake of ‘ Alms ’. But all the evil influences due to the 
curse of the snake, they are able to eradicate. PuUuvan is a friend of the 
snake, while ‘ Kurava ’ is its enemy. He is superior to Ceruman in respect 
of accessibility to the higher castes. 

Ritual. 

The priiKipal ritual performed by PuUuvan is ‘ Tullal ’ literally jumping 
or quick movemait. The figures of two snakes intertwined — probably one 
male and the other female— is drawn on a spot rendered sacred by certain 
purificatory process. Two wcanen — generally virgins — ^will sit in that, facing 
the hood of the serpents holding a bunch of the tender inflorescence of the 
arecanut palm. PuUuvan wiQi his female partner sits at a distance and 
chants his songs accompanied by his Veena and the Kutam’ of his partner. 
After a time the girls get possessed, destroy the figure waving their heads 
on either ade like a snake. When they become calm by the ministrations of 
the PuUuvan through some special notes on his Veena and Kufam they 
pronounce the pleasure of the snake. After that they proceed to the snake- 
shrine of the house and deposit their bunch of flowers there and come away. 
With this the ritual closes. 

This amimunity is gradually dwindling in numbers and they are not 
cf a strong build. The PuJluva woman is noted for her sweet voice and her 
songs are very much appreciated all over. She is a specialist in the diseases 
of the children for whose relief ^ chants a special song called Nflv£rupdtt •' 

6. Hindus associate serpents with <Uvine power. Their curses more than 
thdr UessingB are bdieved to be more effective. Let»^osy is usually ascribed to 
snake curse. 

7. A mud vewid oomed with leather at me end to which a string is attadnd. 

a The song sung to remove the evil dlect of the ‘tongue.’ Eyes, and toa» 

guea ol evil nunded persons are siqiposed to be ^ective in causing certain diseases 
of the children. 
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In that curiously no mention of snake occurs. It describes only the birth 
of a child in a family and enumerates the various diseases of the children 
with a view to remove them prescribing remedies therefor. 

Custom allows a brother and sister among them to marry. It is seldom 
that they go about alone. This practice according to some is responsible for 
their weak stature and their lack of productive capacity. If this community 
becomes extinct, as their gradual diminution in numbers shows a tendency 
in that direction, Malabar society will lose much of its amusement and enter- 
tainment particularly in the rural areas. 

Paisian.® 

Pagan’s role in the general structure of Malabar society is unique. From 
the point of distance he has to k^p from the higher classes, he is 
below PuUuvan and Ceruman and he is an ‘ unapproachable ' pure 
and simple. He is a friend and foe of the higher classes. He is a 
medical man, sorcerer, artist, industrial worker all rolled into one. 
There is a proverb in Malayalam, ‘'there is no medicine which Paqan 
does not know ”, although his knowledge of medicine is not the outcome of 
any conscious attempt at studying it. His sorcery which relies for effect on 
the use of various shrubs renders a knowledge of medicine absolutely neces- 
sary. His artistic taste makes his cultural outlook very much wider than 
that of many an * unapproachable ’ that is classed with him. Professionally 
he is the umbrdla-maker in Malabar and tailor in Travancore. His service 
in Kali temple ranks him as a first rate artist. Pankali^® is his distinctive 
contribution to the region of Art. 

Paoan brings umbrellas made of palmyra leaves with long handles to 
every house in the village at the commencement of the rainy season. In 
Malabar there is heavy rain from the beginning of June to November. For 
all classes of people, agriculturists, artisans, labourers, and others his umbrella 
is a necessity. He gets a few measures of paddy’^*^ in return for this present. 
It is a customary obligation and not a commercial transaction which either 
party fulfils voluntarily. Whenever there is a feast in any aristocratic house 
It is the Paoan who supplies the requisite number of plantain leaves on which 
rice is served. For this he is given a good meal and a very nominal amount 

9. Literally a singer from Pua;^— a melody (Tamil). 

10. A variety entertainment conaisUng of music, dance, and dramatic inter- 
ludes by which FSoan caters to the aesthedc tasite of his castemen and others of 
similar status. For details vide author’s article on The Histrionic Art of Kerala ’* 
—the cultural badcground, Annals of the Oriental Research of the University of 
Madras. 

11. It def)ends upon the size and number of umbrellas. Thouj^ the modem 
umbrdla made of dark doth has replaced the palmyra leaf variety of it, in country 
parts during heavy rains PSpan’s production is of immense use to protect oneself 
from heavy rain. 
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as compensaticm. Ayurvedic physicians in Malabar usually depend on Rcoans 
for the supply of medicinal shrubs. The people at larg^ oitrust him with 

the work of collecting the various medicines prescribed by a doctor. 

\ 

Black Magic. 

His Bladk Magic makes him a terror to society. His displeasure things 
dreadful disease to his enemies and sometimes death. The <Mily way to avoid 
them is to requisition his own services. He is also afraid of the caste Hindus 
like Nayars and their communal wrath which sometimes takes violent forms 
resulting in their total annihilaticxi. There is a type of Black Magic called 
‘ Oti by which the magician kills his enemy in the night meeting him on 
his way. Cto such occasions he appears in the form of an animal, a dog, or 
a bull and so (m, catches the victim unawares and kills him by twisting the 
neck. In modem times instances of such practices are rardy heard, although 
there are evidences to show that they have not disappeared. One who is an 
expert in this Black Art is also supposed to have power to let loose the demons 
he worships on his enemies and give than untold miseries. In this field 
" Parayan ’ who is dealt with in the next section beats I^pan hollow as the 
former often takes to it as a profession. 

His role as an artist comes in full play during the summer when temi^es 
of Malabar particularly, the K^i shrines have their annual festivals. He 
goes about wearing masks and dances. His partner will mark time on Tuti.ri 
They provide immense amusement to the village fdk. He returns home in 
the evening with his bag full of paddy and a few clothes.** Mention has 
already been made of PSnka]i in which there is an interesting interlude by 
a couple who conduct an amorous dialogue to the accompaniment of dance. 
It is a inty that writers like Thurston and Gopala Panikkar** have entirdy 
ignored this aspect of I^ipan’s life. It is one of the puzzles of anthropology 
how an artistic community like that of PSoan that has a cultural background 
to its credit came to practise Black Magic and commit heinous crimes asso- 
ciated therewith. 

This tribe is obBged to play T\iti in the burial ground of Iz&vas— a daM 
much hi^er to his— to ward evil spirits. 

Marriage and death ceremonies observed by Kpan are (xi a par with 
those of Ceruman. Only I^toan has no master to meet his oepenses or give 
him directions. 

It is tlfe I^ijan’s privilege to herald the beginning of the new year by 
gdng to every house in the village in the previous night and dng songs to 


12. Literally means to bend. 13. A small drum. 

.14. A detailed Ascription of FBnan’s rde as an artidt occurs in the author's 
Xai Worsts fn KmrOa. VoL I. 

IS. Author of MMbat and its Ftik. 
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that effect. This is done on the eve of the third day of the Ooam festival in 
Malabar. 


PAEAYAN. 

Among the aboriginal tribes that live in the plains Parayan is taken to 
be the lowest. In fact it is doubtful whether he could be called strictly a 
denizen of the plains. He is partly of the plains and partly of the hills. In 
any case he must have his hut far away from the scene of dvilization and 
he is classed not as a mere ‘unapproachable’ but an ‘ unseeable Even 
his sight is forbidden. He comies to villages with wiimowing baskets and 
mats, of various size and patterns made of bamboo pieces. On such occasions 
he must stand far away from the houses of the village folk and must cry 
suiiidently loud to announce his arrival. Time-honoured custom makes it 
obligatory on his part to present these baskets as Papan does umbrellas, and. 
the village folk who receive them give paddy in return. Considering the 
labour involved in the manufacture of these articles the remuneraticm is far 
too low. During these visits sometimes he gets the carcasses of cows or goats 
to which he seems to have earned a claim established for centuries. As a 
carcass-eater he is held in contempt and the word ‘ Patayan ' is often used as 
a term of abuse meaning a wretch. 

The tribal appellation is traced to ‘Para’ (a big drum). He plays on 
that when his castemen assemble within a convenient distance of KSJi temples 
to witness festivals^^ there and indulge in a sort of weird dance wearing 
hideous masks and painting their faces. This make-up reminds us of the 
cannibals of African jungles. 

In stature he is neither tall or strong but his looks inspire terror. His 
eyes proclaim that he is a bom hypnotist and represents a culture to which 
we are perfect strangers. 

Black Art— Oti. 

Black Art is his mainstay in life. By the applicaticm of certain medi- 
cines it is said, that he can stand any amount of physical torture having 
thereby attained insensibility to pain. One of them according to an ^e- 
witness, bore for three days a big stone which was placed on his back as a 
punishment. When the stone was removed after the third day he was noat 
the worse for it and r^^ained his normal posture without feding the least 
discomfort. 

‘ Oti ’ is the chief item of his Black Art as already mentioned. Rboan 
is only a novice in the Art when ccxnpared to Patayan who is an adept in 
it. If any cme has the misfortune to meet him in the nig^ (daric)— moonlig^ 


16. His kinsmen in the Tamil area ooavy a hi^wr status. 

17. Thid is the only jnivilege he is allow^ by the viOagess, 
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is a serious handicap to his method— the belief is, that death is inevitable. 
Not only that he appears in the form of animals but he can also imitate their 
sounds and cries — devices by which he misleads nocturnal travdlers. They 
never go alond. On either side of the victim they will run in c^posite direc- 
tions holding a long stick aaoss their shoulders. The sticks strike against 
the neck of the unfortunate man who by their force will fall on the groimd. 
He is robbed of his possessims and killed instantly. The victim sometimes 
lingers for a couple of days as a living corpse and then expires. 

A variation of this called Velloti^* is also practised by them to entice 
women, not necessarily for sexual relationship, but for the removal of the 
tender ‘ foetus ’ which they use for the preparation of a patent which helps 
them to assume various disguises. When they want to do this they take 
their wcrnien with them as they are expert midwives. Parayan administers 
a charm over the woman victim when his wife intervenes to remove the foetus. 
The victim usually recovers without any injury. 

He has other ways of killing his enemies.'® He generally buries his dead 
and occasionally bums them also. 

His marriage customs are also on a par with those of the Ceruman ex- 
cept in a few details. The uncle of the bride makes the first present to the 
couple. Unlike other aboriginal tribes they are very particular about the 
chastity of their women. Violation of that virtue meets with severe punish- 
ment 

This tribe has however produced the great saint ‘I^Udcanfir’ whose 
philosophy of service to humanity and equal c^portunities to all reminds us 
tliat this tribe was once not so despicable and degraded as they are to-day. 
Their strength is going down every year. 

One interesting feature about these tribes whose characteristics are des- 
cribed above, is that they follow the patriarchal system of inheritance while 
the higher classes like the Nayars and a sectiem among Nambudiris, Tiyyas 
and Mohammedans in Malabar reckon their descent throus^ mother. The 
proUem is for the anthrqxHogist to solve and to tell us which system is more 
ancient 


18. The 'idiite Oti’ pnilMdily has reference to the ’white’ of the human 
eadnyo. 

19. For details pUt ‘rhnretoii’s dates and Tribes of South India, VoL VI, 
pp. 124, 126. 
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By 

Dr. BATAKRISHNA GHOSH, D. toil. (Munich), (Paris). 

Grammar presupposes not cmly language but also linguistic analysis, 
but it is obvious that the earliest analysis of language could have been atdy 
formal, the mere measuring of word-forms of various lengths. But even 
this mechanical measuring of word-forms could have been hardly taken in 
hand by primitive grammarians without some special reason. In civilised 
speech sentences— which alone, in general, can truly reflect the whole of the 
idea in the mind of the speaker — are constructed more or less consciously 
by joining together independent units of expression or suggestion represented 
by word-symbols. But the mind of the primitive man is always engrossed 
with the whole of the sentence-idea, for the simple reason that the sentence- 
idea is the only real thing in language, though that idea may be suggested 
also by a single word, even by a single gesture sometimes. In primitive 
speedi, therefore, a single word may stand for a whole sentence, and a whole 
sentence may be treated as a single word (hdophrasis). Words and 
sentences, in short, are not distinguished in primitive speedi. It is obvious 
that in such a state of things even the simple measuring of word-length is 
out of the question, for the word as such, as a separate and independent unit, 
doesn’t exist as yef^ 

But the situation is radically altered as soon as primitive man takes to 
making verse. And it is an established fact that primitive man makes verse 
before he makes prose consciously. If his verses are of the kind that we find 
in the Rgveda, the Avesta, and in Homer, i.e., if his verses are always of fixed 
length and his verse-feet consist of fixed numbers of syllables, then the deli- 
miting of words becomes a peremptory necessity. The foot of such a verse 
offers at all times a definite unit of speech-material, all the more if, as we 
find in the Rgveda, the end of every foot coinddes with the end of a word) 
Every Rgvedic verse-foot is moreover an independent unit not only metri- 
cally but also in meaning : euphonic combination between pSdSnta and 
padadi, though found in the acc^ted text of the Rgveda, has almost always 
to be dissolved in redtation. Needless to say, this metrical amvaitirxi, whidi 
is one of the most striking characteristics of Rgvedic verse, must have been 
inherited from much earlier times,— <fiom times when, apparently, it was 
omsidered too hazardous to try to operate with ideas which cannot be a- 
pressed in one single verse-foot To think that the Rgvedic seas themsdve^ 

1. For this artide I have freely used Lidadi’s Mnfdhnmg II. 
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who had developed a hi|^y ccmiplex ritual system and created poetry of no 
mean order, were afraid of sentence-ideas longer than a verse-foot would be 
to wholly misunderstand Bgvedic civilisation. We have to conclude, there- 
fore, that words must have been fully and consciously isolated from senteooe- 
oon^lexes before the first ^gvedic verse could be constructed, i.e., centuries 
befme the IS^gvedic hymns were composed. 

But it is not out of these theoretical considerations only that we have to 
conclude that in India-— and perhaps also in other countries— the conscious 
ddimiting and isolating of single word-symbols from out of the only real 
sentence-complexes should have started with the oxistruction of verses : I say, 
conscious delimiting, for the unconscious and enforced delimiting, as when a 
single word suihoes to fully convey the spier’s intention, can be liardly 
regarded as a grammatical adiievement of any account. In fact the earliest 
grammatical strivings of the ancient Indians are for the most part directly 
connected with metrical observations. 

The existence of even a ringle metre, as among the Greeks of the Homeric 
age, would enforce the necessity of limiting off verse-units and thus render 
formal linguistic analysis almost inevitable. But this process of delimiting 
and isolating words and consequently word-dements would be greatly 
accelerated if several different metres are in operation in cme and the same 
period as among the Bsvedic Indians. The Bgvedic poets, who had con- 
stantly to deal, inter alia, with Trii^bh and Jagati padas, must have noticed 
at an early date that the difference between them is due to the presence or 
absence of something that was different from the only speech-elements they 
were as yet ccxiscious of, viz. the verse-foot and the word. This differentiat-; 
ing element, the syllable, they decided to call ak^ara, i.e. “irreducible.” 
The term is highly significant, for it shows that to the Bgvedic poets not the 
sound (vanja) but the syllable was the irreducible speech-element. But 
why should the aksara, which need not consist of one sound only, should be 
regarded as the irreducible speech-element ? The answer is clear : the 
Bgvedic poets were thinking only of their metres in which a solitary conso- 
nant without any duration is of no account ; they were not thinking of 
ordinary prose speech in which along with the vowel-syllable also the conso- 
nant would have to be regarded as irreducible speech-element The word 
akfora therefore clearly suggests that the incentive to speech-analysis riuwld 
have come to the Vedic Indians primarily from a comparison of the various 
metres. 

This is indirectly supported by the further consideration that in the 
older literature the metres are constantly spoken of as constituted by akforas, 
but nothing is said about the fixed quantity of certain syllables of certain 
metres* which could not have escaped the eye of the Vedic writm if they 


2. CL Blqnfitttlkyiia VIII, 3&39. 
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had objectively studied every metre individually. Moreover, if the discovery 
of the ak^a had been due to the analysis of ordinary prose speedi its use 
in the ddest literature could never have been confined, as it is, solely to 
metrical observaticais.’ But the fact is that in the three passages of the 
Bgveda^ in which the word ak^ara with the meaning “ syllable ” occurs, the 
allusion is always to metres. In the first of these three passages it is even 
clearly stated that the “ seven” ^)eeches are measured by the ak^ara {ak$d- 
lena mimate spatd vMh)- That “ saptd v&fih" of this passage refers to 
ttie seven metres of the Caturuttara-series {sopta cchandatftsi caturuttardifi), 
mentioned already in the Bgveda, but in due order for the first time in the 
Vajasaneyi-Sanihita,’^ admits of no reasonable doubt. In Bsveda X. 130. 
4-5, we have a list of seven metres which is practically identical with this 
traditional Caturuttara-series, the <Hily difference being that Viraj here takes 
the place of Pankti ; but it is significant that also in this passage, when it is 
paraphrased in the Aitareya Brahmaija VIII.2.2, Pankti appears for Viraj.— 
All this and much more that the Vedic literature contains by way of metrical 
observations clearly show that to compare various metres with each other 
and to try to arrange them in a rational order was a favourite occupation 
with the Vedic seers. And that this activity should in due course have led 
to the discovery of the “ syllable ’’—which is in fact the earliest grammatical 
discovery made in India— has been already shown above. 

Just as the syllable {ak^ara) is the smallest sound-unit (so far as metres 
are concerned) so is the word (pada) the smallest sense-unit. But it is curi- 
ous to note that in the Pgveda,* the word “ pada ” has not been used in the 
sense of a word, but in the sense of a verse-foot, i.e., a Pfida ! Does it show 
that speech, at least sacred speech, was measured originally by whole lumps 
constituting verse-feet and not by individual words? If it does, then we 
diall have to admit a curious thing : we shall have to admit that in Indian 
grammatical thought the word received recognition after the syllable and the 
verse-fooL But that is as it should have been if, as shown above, the earliest 
linguistic speculations had been concerned more with metres than with the 
language. 

Why was the term pada used originally in the sense of "verse-foot” 
and how did it later come to assume the meaning " word ” ? After what 
has been said above, the answer to these questirxis cannot remain doubtful. 
The true meaning of the word pada in the Bgveda is “ step ” and not " foot.” 


3. I am of course leaving out of considnation those passages in sdiidi the 
word akfora does not mean “ syllable.’’ 

4. I. 164. 24; 39; X. 13.3. 

5. XXI. 12-18: GByatil, Uwih, AnustuUi, Bifaatl, Fahkti, Tri^tubh and 
JagaU. 

6. I. 164. 23. 
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As Lid)ich^ has ingenioudy suggested, the ledtation of Vedk hymns was 
ccmceived in the livdy imaginatiini of the B?is as accompanied by the riiyth- 
mic steps of Vie, and thus every mdrical unit (i.e., the verse-foot) game to 
be r^arded as a “stq)” of the goddess dancing along in perfect hannony 
with the sacred ^)eech. So far as the sacred speech was metrical, the “ stqj ” 
could not but be the verse-foot, which is the natural unit of metres. But 
where the sacred speech was prose, there the “step” could mean nothing 
but the natural unit of prose, i.e. the word. When in this way pada g a m> 
to mean “ word ”, a new term, but not too different, namely pSda “ foot ", 
was seized upon to denote the verse-foot by, perhaps on the analogy of four- 
footed animals, since the metres are indeed mostly four-footed'^ — ^Thus we see 
that not caily “ ak^a ” but also the terms “ pada ” and “ pdda ” diould have 
been recruited into the grammatical vocabulary of the Vedic age mainly 
through metrical considerations. 

The earliest grammatical discoveries were thus painfully slow and the 
secondary— almost accidental — result of studies which by no means were 
truly grammatical. But with the isolation and comprehension of both the 
sound-unit (akfora) and the sense-unit {pada) the foundatirm was laid to 
proper grammatical analysis of the language, and henceforward the progress 
of grammatical thou(dit was extraordinarily rapid, culminating at last in that 
matchless work of scientific perfection, — ^the AstSdhya)d of PSoini. 

In the period of the BrShmainas grammatical thought was mainly craicem- 
ed with the relation betwem sound and sense, i.e. etymology. The etymo- 
logies of the Brihmaina-texts are of course mostly puerile, and it is quite prob- 
able that the Bidtunana-authraa themselves were not quite serious about them 
as Roth aptly remarked. The fact is that the BiBhmaioa-authors, dioutdi 
operating with both sense and sound, wo'e wholly dominated by the soiae- 
dement, so that if there is any similarity in meaning between two words 
they would not hesitate to connect them etymologically even though in form 
they may have only a single consonant commem by chance. Yet in the 
Bidhmaqas may be found many correct etymologies, some of them of really 
difficult words, such as nyagrodha, which has been correctly analysed in the 
Aitareya Brahmatoa VII, 5.4 as nyod rohati “ that which grows downward.” 
Also in other fields of granunar, as we diall see bdow, much real pilogress 
ivas made during the BiShmaoa-period, but the favourite occupation of the 
naive grammarians of this age was, apparently, this nirukta “etymology.” 
The etymologies oi the Brfihmaoa-authors were later collected and dassified 
by Yfiska in his Nirukta. 


7. EbdMnmg. II, p. 5. 

7a. Pada in the sense of "danse” of prose nantia may be regarded as an 
inteimedtete atq> between psda » vetse-foot and pada\= ward. Thus the twelve 
dauses of the Nhdd such as agfdr dopa 'ddka, apdr mam id^ etc an callsd die 
twdve padaa of the Nhdd ; cf. A& IL 5. 1 : dvadaiopadd vS Ofi tdvU. 
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The word mukta in its original sense had however nothing to do with 
etymology. The verses in which the gods to whom they are addressed are 
not mentioned by name are called anirukta in the BrShmaiQas,^ and, vice 
versa, when in a verse the god addressed to is actually mentioned it is said ; 
devata rdrucyate* It is clear, therefore that the word nirukta in its original 
sense signified only that kind of theological enquiry, so dear to the hearts of 
the Bifihmaioa-authors, which strove to ascertain the relation between the 
gods and the verses addressed to them. No oiquiry was necessary in the 
case of a verse with the name of the god addressed to actually mentioned in 
it But the intended divinity could not be ascertained without enquiry and 
deliberation on the text concerned in the case of a verse in which no god is 
mentioned by name. The term for this enquiry was nirukta, but it had its 
meaning gradually extended into “ etymology ” ; and in view of the character 
of the enquiry originally signified by the tepn it is but natural that it should 
thereafter be always associated only with that kind of etymology which 
stresses the meaning more than the form. 

The main grammatical activity during the Brahmaija-period was, as 
shown above, in the field of etymology. But this period was not altogether 
barren of phonological enquiry. The term varna “sound” occurs for the 
first time in the Aitareya-Brahmana^® as also svara “ accent in the sense 
of “vowel” however, the latter term does not appear before the Aitareya 
Arauyaka (III. 2.5).— With the discovery of the vartfo it became now pos- 
sible also to analyse the aksara. Thus it was stated that the sacred syllable 
consists of the three sounds a, u and w.*® Even the technical term riphita 
occurs in the Aitareya BrahmaiQa,'® but ocactly in what sense it is difiicult 
to say. The earliest attempt to scientifically arrange the sound-system of 
Sanskrit is to be found in the Aitareiya-Arans^ka (III. 2.5) and the 
Chandogya Upaniisad^^ where the sparSa, the usman and the svara (vowel) 


8. Cf. Aitareya Br. III. 3.6 ; 3. 10, etc. In explanation of the word owruftta 
in AB. III. 3. 6 Sayaua says : nifftefeno ’kta devo rmuktas, tadrio yayor dhayyayor 
no ’sfi te amrukte. Still more dearly he says ad AB. III. 3. 10 : so ”py rg aniruklS 
rudravScakapaddbhavad aspoftadevatakS. 

9. Aitareya Br. IV. 5. 3. 

10. V. 5.7.— This meaning of the word varifa diould have been developed 
first in the BiShmaioas of the Samaveda in which we omstantly oome across locu- 
tions like rathantaravanfS re “ verse which gets the colour of Rathantara-^man in 
chant” In these passages the word van/o is visibly changing its meaning from 
“colour” to "sound” of melody. Then gradually the "sound of melody” iwamA 
“ sound in general.” 

11. III. 2. 13. Keith trandates svarcaiatyS vSea as " with semorous voice ”, but 
according to Sayana svaravatya means svarayuktayo. 

12. Aitareya Br. V. 5.7. 

13. vi-riphita. AB. V. 1. 4— €&yaiia's comment is not very helpful :—vm- 
pbitarit nyuHkharupena viie$akl^ena ’oeSritam. 

14. n. 22B-5. 
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are separately’ mentioned, but the mtastha (for anta^thS) is mentiooed for 
the first time in the J^rSti^Sldiya (I. 9). ^multaneously with these 
plmetical discoveries purely grammatical categories too were being gradu- 
ally isolated in the age of the Btfihmaioas. The animate genders are called 
VT9on and yoja respectively in the Aitareya-Biahmaoa ; the terms «ite- 
vacana and bahuvacana occur already in the Satapatha-Bifihmapa (XIIL 
5.1.18), but dvivacana for the first time only in the Atharva-PiStiSakhya 
(I. 75; II. 47), though dvivacas occurs earlier in the iBkpiS.ti§3khya (L 
71); the amre^ta is still naively called punaravfUatn punaminrttam in the 
Brahmaoas.18 

Much more important than these individual discoveries are the gram- 
matical groupings of nominal and verbal forms. The order Oi the seven 
cases was determined obviously with a view to having all the possible identi- 
cal forms in contiguous positions. It was therefore only after a certain 
period of trial and error that the order of the seven cases could be fixed as 
already in Yaska^’ who, it should be noted, uses the term vibhakti only ‘in 
the sense of nominal case-form. The eighth case vocative is mentioned for 
the first time in the Brhaddevata.’® The different grammatical persons too 
were clearly distinguished by Yaska when he declared in his peculiar language 
Ooc. cit.) that the Mantras are parok^akjta (i.e., in the third person) and 
connected with verb-forms of the third person (pTathamapurufoiS ca ' khya- 
tasya), or pratyakfakfta (i.e., in the second person), or Sdhyatmiki (i.e., in 
the first person). The three tenses future, present and past (called karisyat, 
kurvat and krtam respectively), have been mentioned already in the Aitareya- 
Bilahmaipa.^* But, as Liebich^<* pointed out, the distinction made between 
the tenses was as yet more logical thaft grammatical, for although the exam- 
ples for present and past are in their proper tenses, those for the future are 
mostly imperative-forms such as a yahi etc. 

In connection with various ritual acts the Brahmaa^s often recommoid 
the use of forms containing word-elements corresponding in some way or 
other to those acts. This is of more than passing interest for the history of 
Sanskrit grammar, for these recommendations could be laid down and acted 
up to only by those who had learnt not only to separate the sufiix and the 
ending from the stem but also to isolate the root-element from among a 
bewildering mass of congeneric forms. Thus when the Aitareya-Bifihmaoa^^ 
declares a verse containing the word pttrbhih to be pitrnua, it is quite clear 
that the author of this Brahmapa had isolated, consciously or otherwise, the 


15. VI. 1. 3 : VTfS va rfobho yofS subrahamatfya—We have purittiSmnyab sM- 
Hitmyab iUputksakottSmnyab in Sat Br. X. 5. 1. 2. 

16. E.g., Aitareya BiShmana V. 1.1. 

17. VII. 2. 18. I. 43. 

19. IV. 5.1 ; IV. 5.3 ; V. A-l- 20- Ekif&kmnt, II, p. 13. 

21. III. 3A. 
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Stem pUr- both from the suffix -mat and the ending -bhi^. But such cases, 
of which there are hundreds in the Bifihmaoa-Iiterature, are quite a simple 
affair compared with the analysis of conqxjsite verb forms indirectly sug- 
gested by Biahmaoa-authoirs. Only after a long period of intelligent gram- 
matical study and observation could it have been possible to recognise such 
dissimilar forms as ajijatat (Ait. Br. V. 3.2) and ;an«fd (Ait Br. V. 
1.5) to be jatavat, i.e., containing the root jan-. Similarly in the Ait. Br. 
aganma (V. 4.1) and jagmus (V. 4. 2) are called gatavat, asdvi (VI. 
3.1) is called sutavat, etc. 

These examples clearly show that although the actual root had not been 
fully abstracted by the later-Vedic writers, they had nevertheless rightly 
guessed the existOKe of a common element which they were at a loss to know 
how to express. It was quite natural that in order to express or suggest it 
they should have utilised only such forms as actually occurred in the langu- 
age, and if of such actual forms they particularly fixed upon the form in past 
participle passive to suggest that elu»ve common element by, it was obviously 
because this was the (xily form of a verb which almost never failed to actually 
occur. Yet the form in past participle passive was not the only form utilised 
for this purpose, various purely nmninal forms too were used, — as, for 
instance, the verb-form naya is called netrmat.^^ Sometimes both verbal 
and nominal forms are brought under the same head in this way ; thus in the 
Aitereya Bifihmana vrgasva (IV. 5. 3), vr^ymi (IV. 5. 4), vj^at^am (VI. 
3. 1) etc. are called vr^aiyvant. This was a further step in advance, for the 
elusive common demait was in these cases clearly perceived to be reducible 
to both verbal and nominal ideas. The idea of the abstract grammatical 
root was therefore already there, but the root was yet to be actually abstract- 
ed. Lid>ich points out one case in which it may be claimed that even this 
last step had been actually taken by the author of the Aitareya-BrShnuma, 
for here the forms madaymtam, mamadan etc. are declared to be madvat. 
But, as Liebich^^ himsdf has argued, it is more probable than not that here 
too mad- is no real abstraction at all, but is derived mechanically from com- 
pounds like soma-mad. 

Hardly beyemd the pale of Vedic literature stand the traditional Niidian- 
tufr-the earliest work of a lexicographical nature in the Sanscrit literature— 
and Yfiska’s Nirukta thereon. For our purpose it will be auflfcient to note 
about the hHghaigitus that they are probably older than dSkalya’s FUdapStha 
of the Bgveda, for hikam, mikam and other particles are treated as dng^ 
words in the Nighaotu^S though they are divided in the Bhpadapatha as 


22. Aitareya Bi9hnnna, I. 2. 4. Similarly in AB. ajmi is iStavtU (I. 3. 5), 
SPyayasva ia dt^navat (1.3.6), arSmeat is rucitavat (1.4.4), itn^tanat is jagh- 
nivat (1.4.6), etc 

23. EmfSkniHt, II, p. 17. 


24. III. 12. 
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whose author Yaska** himself mentions SSkalya. In dealing with the wonis 
and vSyal^ YBdca** definitdy rejects the views of ifiSkalya, thou^ 
however without mentioning his name. S3kalya’s Padapfi(ha is the eariieBt 
purely grammatical work in the Sanskrit literature. On it is based daunaka’s 
BkpiStiSikhya which is quoted by FSpini. 

What i^Ucalya** actually did was merely to give every word (rf the 
J^Eksaiphitl, in most cases modified through Sandhi with the preceding and 
the fcdlowing word, in its pure and independent form. Snq>le as this task 
may appear to be it could not be carried out without a good deal of gram- 
matical analysis, the Visarga alone being capable of assuming eight different 
forms in Sandhi. Mweover the consonantal endings in nominal flexion, as 
also secondary suflixes, have beat regularly, though not always, squrated 
from the stem in the FadapSitha by Avagraha ; compcHients of cong)ounds 
too have been s^arated in the same way, though however two Avagdahas 
have never been used in the Pada-form of the same compound. The forms 
ccmsidered to be pragrhya are marked by the word iti by Sfikalya, but it is 
still a mystery what precisely was the special characteristic which decided the 
firagrftya-character of a form.** Scsne words are r^ieated in the PadapStha 
after the indicatory iti under circumstances which it is not possiUe to discuss 
in this place ; they are pmifjhya. It is important to note that avagraha, 
pragraha and parigraha are all purely grammatical terms. All this may seem 
to be mere mechanical work; requiring no grammatical acumen. But there 
are many indications which clearly prove that Sakalya actually did try to 
understand grammatically the wwds he was dealing with. Thus the enclitic 
prcmominal form i is represented by him as ttn in the PadapSitha, evidoitly 
because the nasalless form had completely gone out of use in his time. In a 
large number of cases Saiphitfi-words which are perfectly justifiable in them- 
selves have been r^laced by the later forms of those words in flfikalya’s Pada- 
patha (e.g., Samh. dakfi but P. dhakfi, Satph. dritfak but P. arp^k etc.) 
All this shows that i^kalya’s PadapStha is a purely grammatical work,— the 
first Indian purely grammatical work in fact, though the scope of grammar 
could not but be extremely narrow in it 

The function, thoujdi not the form, of the Padapdthas of the other Satp- 
hitfis is more or less the same, evidently because they were all modelled after 
(Skkalya’s Pads^ftha, and they are thus all lata- than it But Gfiigya's Pada- 
pStha of the SSmaveda seems to be older than Yhka, for in commenting on 
the difficult word mehaai the latter says** that it may after all be three words, 


25. VI. 28. 26. V. 21 ; VI. 28. 

27. Date ’‘not later than 600 BX.” acocmflng to Krith, Akanya-Arapyaka, 
Introd., pk 73. 

28. On this problem cf.: lOQ., X, pp. 665-70; /C., IV, pp. 387-99; NIA., 
n. pp. 5»4n ; D. R. Blmdmtun Volume (1940), pp. 21-24 ; JC., VIIl, pp, 307-8. 

29. IV. 4. 
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and it can hardly be a case of fortuitous coincidence that in the Padap3.tha of 
the Samaveda this form is actually treated as three words as YSska’s com- 
mentators Durga and Skandasvamin have pointed out 

Gaigya in his PUdapaitha has shown much greater grammatical acumen 
than SSkalya, and in his word-analysis he in some cases forestalled even the 
latest achievements of the science of linguistics. For example, Gargya cor- 
rectly divides the words satn-udram, candra-masa^, Srat-dhd (iraddha) none 
of which has been analysed by £§kalya. Yaska in dealing with these words 
sides with Gargya against iSSkalya as Professor Bhagvaddatta^o has pointed 
out In other cases, however, Gargya’s analysis is definitely wrcmg, e.g., an-ye, 
sa-kkye, su-uryasya {suryasya) etc. In analysing the compounds ^akalya 
never separates a competent member if it does not occur in the Pksanihita 
also independently in the same sense which it assumes in the compound. 
Thus svasti has not been analysed by Sakalya, because asti does not occur 
as a noun. GSrgya however ignored this convention and analysed svasti 
also. — ^The other Padapathas offer little new material of grammatical inte- 
rest Atreya’s Padapatha®^ of the Taittiriya-Saijihita is so crude in com- 
parison with the P^dapSthas of SSkalya and Gargya that Keith is inclined 
to date him even earlier than Sakalya.®* 

The great etymologist Yaska is to be placed somewhere after Sakalya 
and Gargya whom he quotes, but before Saunaka’s Pkpiati^khya which in 
its turn is quoted by FSinini. YSska’s priority to the PkpratiSakhya is to be 
inferred, however, only from circumstantial evidence. There is no direct evi- 
dence to prove Saunaka’s — or even Kijini’s— posteriority to Yaska. 
The words padaprakjtik samhitd occuning both in the Nirukta’® and 
(in the reverse order) in the Pkprati§akhya®* can of course prove 
nothing as to their relative chronology, though Max Milller®® asserted 
that Yiska was here simply quoting the PittiSakhya. Similarly, the Siitra 
parak satpnikarsak satnhitd occuning both in Paipini and the Nirukta is value- 
less for chronological purposes. Ydska indeed presupposes the science of 
grammar when he says that etymology should not be taught to non-gramma- 
rians : ®® but that cannot prove his posteriority to PSuini, for both the works 
of Ydska and PBinini are the final results of pre-exisUng traditions. Ydska 
might have had in view the grammars or the grammatical science of the pre- 
PSipnean era. Nor does Ifni’s teaching the formation of the name Yaska*^ 
irrove his posteriority to Yddra the etymologist Yet, in pursuing the history 
of Indian grammatical thou^t (me is forced to admit Ydskafs priority not 


30. A History of Vedie Uteratme (Hindi), Vol. I, PL II, p. 154. 

31. FadakSia Atreya is mentioned already in Baudh. Gr. S. Ill, 9.7. 

32. TS.— translation, Introd., p. 30. 33. I. 17. 

34, n. 1. Introd. to Bkpidti^Udiya, p. 4. 

36. II. 3. 37. FBn. IV. 1. lOB. 
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only to I^oini but also to the QUq>i&ti4akhya. Chnxiologically it is import* 
ant to note that iSakalya must have been already dead when Yhska wrote^ 
for he uses the perfect form cakara when referring to iSSkalya. 

Yaska clearly distinguishes the four parts of speech— noun, verb, Upa- 
sarga and Nipata.'* The verb (.akkyata) in his opinion dii^y conveys the 
idea of becoming (bhavapradhana). All the twenty Upasargas of the Sans* 
krit language are given by Ya^,’* and he divides the Nipatas into four 
groups, giving examples of each>« Krt«i and Taddhita** suffixes are men- 
tioned and illustrated by examples. The treatment of compounds by Ydska 
is however wholly inadequate. The different kinds of compounds had evi- 
dently not yet been differentiated in his time, so that he contents himself merdy 
with the statement that they may be ekaporvan or anekapatvm fi.e. of two 
or more components). It is extremely difficult to believe that anyone coming 
after Papini, though not dealing with grammar proper in the strictest sense 
of the word, could have confined himself to such broad generalities. And it 
is hardly possible that Yaska intentionally refrained from mentioning FSpini 
but referred to Gargya and other Vaiyakaraioas in the famous passage in which 
he contrasts the views of the etymologists with those of the gnammaiians.** 
In the absence of any compdling reason the benefit of doubt should there-* 
fore be given on the side of Yaska’s priority to I^ini. 

But compared with the preceding age Yaska surely marks a long step in 
advance. The technical terms lopa, upadha, vSkya, navadda, sarvandman 
and satfikhyd (ndman) are used by him already in the Papinean sense. The 
masculine and feminine are now called puman and sM as in I^pini. The 
causative, desiderative and intensive are called karita, cikir$ita and carkatita 
foreshadowing FSioinean nomenclature. As proof of Yfiska’s linguistic insight 
may be mentioned that he had perceived that the first t in prattam is the 
fragment of a root. 

Saunaka, the author of the Bkpratilakhya (and Book V of the Aitareya 
Arapyaka) should have been one of the last pre-I^nean writers on gram- 
mar, and his is certainly the earliest Pt3ti4akhya. It has to be borne in mind, 
however, that alnxist the sole object of the Pifiti^hyas is to explain or ex- 
plain away the apparent or real differences between the Padapfitba and the 
Saiphita-text, and in this they start with the assumption that the Padapittia 
is the original (prakrti) of which the Saiphifa is a modified form (vikrti}. 
The Plfltifikhyas are not interested in anything that does not directly or 
indirectly serve to explain the difference between the Saitihitfi-text and the 
PadapSitfaa. Thus they have a good deal to say about Sandhi, accent and 
metre, but that is about all in them that can be reascmaUy induded in a 


38. 1. 1. 
41. I. 14. 


39. I. 3. 
42. 11. 2. 


40. I. 4. 

43. Nir. I. 12-14. 
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purdy grammatical work. Particulariy for the ^Uipifiti@khya it is import- 
ant to note that its last eight PBtalas are certainly later than the first ten. 

Saunaka’s chnniological position is determined by the fact that alth o u gh 
both Yfiska and I^oini quote the views of Sfikalya, the quotaticms in Faqini 
are however such diat they could not have been taken directly from fiUcalya's 
Padrqjitha but cmly from the P*ilitisikhya which presents in a systematic 
form the substance of Sakalya’s Padapatha.'** Goldstfidrer*'’ tried to prove 
that FSioini’s ABtfidhyayi is older than the ^Ucprti^&khyya, mainly on the 
ground that Vyaidi, also called Dfiksayana, who^ according to Pataiijali, wrote 
his Saxpgraha on the SQtras of Hinini, is mentioned in the Pkpiati4§khya. 
But Max MQller** rightly pointed out that the VySdi moitioned in the Pri- 
ti^fikhya need not have been the author of the Saipgraha.*^ Limited as was 
the scope of iSaunaka’s ]^3q)tfitiffikhya, the advance in grammatical thought 
smce Yfidca as reflected in his work is truly enormous, though still far be- 
hind I^ni excepting in thiqp purdy phonetical. Over a hundred technical 
terms occur here for the first time according to Lid>ich,^^ most of them na- 
turally pertaining to phonetics. The word vyafljana, which in Yfiska*^ means 
appears here in the sense of “consonant” as in later literature. 
I^ska uses the term upajana in the sense of Ifni’s dgama : it is significant 
that in the ?kpifiti:§3khya Sgoma occurs four times in this sense, but upajana 
oidy once. The author once*® refers to Yaska, but only as a metrical authority. 
There is no trace of PratyShfiras and Anubandhas in the PkprSti^Skhya. 

As none of the other Pifiti43khyas can be proved to be older than 
Pacini®' they need not be discussed here. A word, however, needs to be 
said about the Brhaddevatfi whidi, as Macdondl has oonvindi^ly demon- 
strated,®® though later than Saunaka’s {dcpiatiSkhya, is probably older than 
FBoini. The author categorically declares®® : nakannako *sH bkavo hi, na 
noma 'sti nirarthakam, na ’nyatra bhavan namani, tasmat sarvaifi karmatah. 
This shows that the author of the Brhaddevata as a grammaiian bdonged 
to the school of Sakatayana, who would derive every word from a verbal 
root. Like the previous writers he uses the term vibhakti in the sense of 
finite veib-form and nominal case-forlfl {ndmSkkyatatnbhtM^u),** but in 


44. See Indian Culture, Vol IV, pp. 387-399. 

45. Pdnmi : His Place in Sanskift LUeraticre, London 1861. 

46. Introduction to hie edition (1869) of the Bkpi6ti4Sdiya, pp. 2041. 

41. a. also Weber, ladische Studien, V, j^. 106ff. 

48. SinfSkrung, II, p. 30. 

49. vn. 18 . 50 . xvn. 42. 

51. Suiyakattta however makes the stianee anettfcm that “ in aU the SStias, 
that are found parallel in Bktantra and PBnini, the latter may owe a debt to the 
former.'’ (Intnd. to Bktantnm, Lahore 1933, p. 40). 

52. Bfliaddevati. Harvard Oriental Series, Vot. V, p. xxii. 

53. I. 31. 54. n. 94. 
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Paoini it signifies merely endings, verbal and nominal. He defines that to 
be a noun whidi takes the ei^t Vibhaktis varying according to nundw and 
gender,^" and is the first to mention*** all the types of compounds knosm to 
I^ni. The number of Upasaigas k given as twenty in the BThaddevatfi,** 
and it is added that i^katfiyana urges the inclusicm of three more, viz. accha, 
Srad and mtor. Of the Nipfitas it is said significantly that nobody can say 
“there are so many” of them.** The grammar of the Brhaddevatfi is 
therefore in every way more advanced than anything that was known before. 
Yet, compared with Ifni’s A^dhyajd, it looks crude enough to earn for 
its author the compoisatory advantage of chrondogical priority— which can 
be granted him all the more easily since unlike the authors of the FAtiiS- 
khyas the author of this text was not pinned down to an inexocblde tradi- 
tion in deference to which he might have felt compelled to ignore the gram- 
matical discoveries of his age. 

Then comes RMni with his A^AdhySyl which described as 

“ the most comprehensive grammar of the richest language within the brief- 
est compass imaginable— or rather unimaginable.” FSiqini was bom in the 
Athenian age of Indian history, when our forefathers fearlessly questimed 
all that was held sacred and mysterious from the beginning of times. This 
fast life — fast in the noblest sense of the word — ^need not and could not have 
been of long duratim, for the spirit too, like flesh, is weak. It is therefore 
misreading human nature to assume from the perfect technique di^layed 
by I^ni that he must have been preceded by long generations of plodding 
grammarians. I%ini surely had predecessors, many of whom he himself 
mentions by name, but along with Panini they all should have partidpated 
in the brisk intellectual life of more or less the same age which on account 
of its very brilliance could not have lasted very long. All things cmndered, 
I^ni should be placed about 400 B.c. 


5S. I. 43. S6. II. 106. 

57. II. M. 58. IL 93. 

8Bl CmeUdUt Ur P. 76. 
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University of Madras. 

Dr. Bimala Chum Law is one of our distinguished orientalists, and is 
pre-eminently a Buddhist scholar. This article on Buddhism in AndhradeSa 
is a tribute paid by its author to his versatility and scholarship. Buddhism, 
like Jainism was an all-India movement in the centuries preceding and suc- 
ceeding the Christian era. There has been some dispute whether Buddhism 
was the earlier movement or Jainism in AndhradeSa. We need not discuss this 
point here. Suffice it to say that Buddhism in Andhradeia may be traced as 
far back as the third century rc. if not earlier. Though we have several and 
rich remains of Buddhist monuments in the ^ape of Stupas and Caityas 
throughout the Andhra country, still a good number of them are to be found 
in the districts of Guntur and K|sna. The earliest of these Buddhist monu- 
ments in these districts is a stupa discovered at Bhalttiprolu with the inscrip- 
tions (edited by G. Biihler in Ep. Ind. II, pp. 323-29). Apart from the fact 
that these inscriptions take the history of Buddhism in Andhrade§a to the 
ASokan times,— because the characters of these documents resemble those of 
ASoka’s inscriptions, they are of value to prove that during the third century 
B.C. several varieties of the Southern Mauryan alphabet existed. As E>r. Biih- 
ler very ably points out the BhatUprolu inscriptions show a system of writing 
which helps us to believe that the art of writing was practised in India for 
many centuries before the age of the Mauryas. 

Bhattiprolu has been identified with Pratipalapura, about six miles from 
Repalle in the Guntur district. It is said that the stupa here en shrin« »H a 
genuine relic (dhlatu) of the Buddha. One of the inscriptions here refers to 
a king Kuberaka. The first inscription refers to the preparation of a ca^l 
and a box of crystal to deposit some relics of the Buddha. In some inscrip- 
tions (III, V, VI, VIII) reference is made to village committees and guilds 
(nigama) who have presented caskets, boxes of crystal and of stone. The 
tenth inscription in the stQpa states that even women from Nandapura parti- 
cipated in the gift in memory of the Buddha. These documents at Bhatti- 
prolu are an unquestionable testimony of the flourishing condition of the 
Buddhism in Guntur district in the third c^tury B.C. Perhaps they may be 
dated earlier also. The religion of the Buddha had become popular and the 
public were anxious to ccmtribute their mite to perpetuate the memory of the 
Bhagavfin Buddha. The king, villagers, merchants, 4ramajoas and women 
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all joined logger in the comnum effort of erecting the stQpa and oishrining 
the rdics of the Buddha in boxes of crystal and stcme. The antiquities of 
Bhaittiprolu are preserved in the Government Miseum, Madras, exo^ the 
casket which has been presented to the Maha Bodhi Society. (See B. V. 
Krishna Rao : Early Dynasties of the Andhra Desa, p. 124, n.). 

The next set of Buddhist monuments come from Amaravati and Jag- 
gayyapeta. The Mahia-Cait 3 ras in these places contain inscriptions with 
Mauryan letters. Burgess following Fergussoti’s Tree and Serpent Worship 
has elaborately studied the remains in these two places and published the 
results of his study in the Archaeological Survey of South India, Vol. I. 
AmarSvati or the ancient Dhanyakataka about 18 miles west from Bezwada 
is a well known Buddhist centre in Andhrade§a. It had a huge st&pa — (a 
stupa is only a large caitya)— with four gates, and dates probaUy from the 
second century B.c. Except the fragments some of which are now in the 
British Museum, Fergusson writes that not a vestige remains in situ of the 
central stiipa at Amaravati. But it is inferred from the fragmients that the 
dome must have been considerably big, the base being about 162J feet in dia- 
meter, and 40 to 50 feet in height. The stupa' was embellished and repaired 
whenever necessary. It is believed that the outer rail was erected in the secrmd 
century a.d. while the sculptures in the inner rail would be put down to the 
third century. 

A peculiar characteristic of these dagabas is the existence of five pillars 
on each of the faces of the stupa. These are called Ayaka-Kambas. The 
outer rail, quite an artistic monument, was formed of upright slabs about ten 
feet in height above the level of Ihe inner paved path with a number of cross- 
bars carved with discs on both sides. The inner rail which was about 6 feet 
in length was richer in its carving. (Burgess : Op. cit., pp. 24-5). If we 
examine the sculptures of the outer rail, we have carvings of elephants and 
makaras generally. There are scenes of a king and his attendants, the queen 
holding her husband by the left arm, then a lion throne and behind it the 
bodhi tree. The tnen are seen wearing turbans and heavy earrings. Rq>re- 
<tf»ntatinnfi of Nagas and Nfiga chiefs, of chauri-bearers are common. What 
is very interesting is the flaming Triiula to which wor^p is offered. In front 
of the altar is the Ffiduka or the sacred feet of the Buddha. In one place 
there is a bodhi tree rising from behind the Tridula pillar. Men and women 
worship together, and the men invariably have a hig^ head dress. Next to 
Svastika the trident symbol oft occurs on Buddhist sculptures. This symbol 
is the counterpart of Jyotir-linga in whidi form Siva is worshipped. In this, 
as in several other things, like the Dharmacakra and Caitya, the Buddhists 
copied the existing Hindu models apparently to catch the popular imag^oatioD. 


1. The XTy- miiej iiOri- wflhtiinf rii (VA/. p. 88) mentions that the st&pa was 
ndsed over a of the Enlightened One. 
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Such things akne would ai^ieal to the masses. Wor^p to the PUduka seems 
to be counterpart of the prayer offered to Viwu-pada. 

Anrong other representations is the representation of the Bodhisattva or 
future Buddha coming from the heaven of Tueita gods to be bom of MSy8, 
the wife of fiuddhodana. There are some el^iant sculptures depicting a battle 
scene, where elQ)hants, horsemen and infantry moi are seal. In some scenes, 
wcanoi are seen wearing heavy anklets and scanty Clothing. Before we close 
it may be remarked that the architecture is distinctly wooden, though the 
use of brick in buildinp is also seen. 

In the inner rail, the most remarkable are the Chakra or wheel pillars. 
At the base of each is a chair with two round cushions and the footprints on 
the footstool. Over the wheel Gandharvas and other gods are seen. Below 
a Chaitya pillar occurs an inscription (Burgess : Op. cit., p. 86) a chaitya 
pillar with a relic, at the south entrance— the gift of the merchant Kuta with 
tus wife, with his sons, with his daughters, with his grandsons. A number of 
Amaravati inscriptions are full of such gifts especially of private donors. 
These documents point out how not only institutions but even private fami- 
lies vied with one another in making gifts and enriching and emhellishing the 
great stupa out of reverence for the Lord Buddha. 

In a slab from the central stupa we meet with objects of Buddhist wor- 
ship. The dhanuna cakra is prominent in what is called the central compart- 
ment. In front of the d^aba is the five-hooded snake. Below the dhamma- 
cakra is seen the Bodhi drama whkdi is considered a symbol of Buddha’s vic- 
tory over iN^ra and his evil followers. On the footstool are found the foot- 
prints of the Buddha. This panel reminds one of the Buddhist triad — 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sang^a. (Burgess, p. 89). 

These sculptures, generally speaking, are of varied interest. They depict 
scenes from the life of the Buddha and promote the legendary history of the 
Buddha. Among the images discovered were those which bear close resem- 
blance to the MahSyana school. The figures, whether it be of men or animals 
bear marks of a distinct individuality and are realistic. We get some idea of 
the ornaments and dress worn in those early times and also a hint as to the 
domestic life of the people at large. There is no doubt that the fair sex 
otjoyed complete freedom and most of the gifts were made by the members 
of that sex, indQ)endent of the male members of the family. The AmaiSvati 
school of Buddhism continued to flourish for more than five centuries toge- 
ther and has left indelible marks of its prosperity. 

The Jaggayyapeta stQpa has the same tale to tell. It is at Betavohi. 
about 30 nileB north-west from Amaiivati. The remains of the Mpi and 
the fragments of sculpture are allied to those whidi we deem as old as at 
Amaitvati. The characters of toe inscriptioiis on this sti^ are of the 
Mauryan type and the stOpa may possitfly be dated to toe second cehtttiry 
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6J& Only slabs surrounding the base of the stOpa were found. Not a ftag« 
ment of the rail can be discovered. We do not meet also with daborate 
carving thouf^ we see a makaro here or two winged animals there. Buigess 
remaihs that even tiiese are in vray low relief and of archaic type. Among 
them may be menticmed a drawing of a shrine with four pillars in front. 
The iripSda is seen inside over which is found a chhatra or umbrella with 
two garlands hanging from it. There were the Ayaka pillars some of which 
were found lying bearing some inscriptions. One of them tells us about the 
erection of five Ayaka-pillars at the eastern gate of the Chaitya in the 20itb 
year of King Rirusadatta of the Iksvaku line. Another inscription refers 
to an image of the Buddha dcxie by Candraprabha, a disciple of Jayaprabha- 
carya who was, in his turn, a pupil of NSgiSrjuna. While the former may 
be dated to 4th century A,D., the latter may be dated to about 600 AJ). 
We cannot fully agree with these dates. Thus this monument had also the 
patronage of the state and of the public for several centuries together. (See 
Ind. Ant. XI, pp. 256-59). 


§RiPARVATA AND NAGARJUNIKONDA. 

Fa-hian (5th century A.D.); and following him Hiuen Tsiang refers 
to a sant^tSma on a mountain in the Andhradela. The Tibetan books 
refer to the activities of NSggrjuna and his death at Sriparvata mountain. 
The PUraipas like the Matsya PUrSiiia refer to 6ii Rlrvatiya Andhras. Srl- 
parvata has been identified with iSrf-4ailam by early scholars like Burgess. 
But the ocploratHHis at Nggarjunikopda and the Prakrit inscriptions there- 
frcMn ^low that SiSparvata may be identified with Nag&rjunikooda. No less 
than seventeen qiedmens of ayaka-pillars, all of which are inscribed, have 
been discovered at this place and these documents have consideraUy increased 
our knowledge of Buddhian in Andhradefo. It is still a mystery why these 
pillars, which had nothing to do with the main structure, have been given 
so much importance. The term Syaka-Kambha, has not been properly inter- 
preted. We are familiar to-day with ayakkal in Tamil which are forked 
wooden thidc sticks used as a support when a procession of god is taken out 
on the shoulders of peoi^. At resting places these pillar-like sticks are used 
to rdieve the bearers for the time being. I sut^iose this ayakkSl is a remnant 
of the old Byaka pillars whidi adorned the main entrances of the andoit 
Buddhist sUhia. 

At NSgSrjunikopda there was a matiB chaitya. On its east, north and 
the nmth-west the occavations brought to light a number of monuments and 
the remains of other monuments like the chaitya, st&pa, stone pillars whidi 
all indicate that once many buildings existed all round die main diaitya. 
Apart from the monuments of value, the inscriptions have shed new ligliL 
Th^ ttSux to an Iksvfihu dynasty vdiich ruled in south India. To d)il' 
dynasty taeloaged MBdlwIpota^ It was in his rdgn 
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the various monuments in the locality were raised. His father was VSsithi- 
puta Siri Chantamula (see Ep. Ind. XX pp. 1-37) who is credited to Iraye 
done a number of Vedic sacrifices including the AiSvamedha.. His son Siri 
Virapurisadata was also a follower of Brahmanical religion but he was tolerant 
enough to allow his queens and other ladies to follow the Buddhist faith. 
In those days it is rather difficult to say that one was a Buddhist or Hindu 
in faith. Toleration was the order of the day. In a family one member may 
follow a particular faith and another member another faith and a third mem- 
ber a third faith. This is very well seen from the pages of the Silappadi- 
karam, the Tamil classic. 

It is therefore not surprising that a princess like Chamtisiri who is called 
the uterine sister of Siri-Chamtamula and the paternal aunt of Siri Vira- 
purisadata and who was the wife of Mahatalavara Vasithiputa Kamdasiri of 
the Pukiya family, a mahasenapati— on this account Chamtasiri holds the title 
of Mahfitalavari — ^was a Buddhist. The epigraphical records show that the 
great chaitya of the great Vihara at Nagarjunikqoda was founded by this 
lady in the 6th year of Siri Virapurisadata’s reign. She was also responsible 
for other edifices like a Chaitya grha and a stone mandapa together with 
a cloister. The last building was intended for the use of the acharyas of the 
Apara MahSvinaseliya sect, and erected in the eighteenth year of Siri Vira- 
purisadata. By this time the reigning king had become the son-in-law of 
Chamtisiri. 

In these pious foundations Chamtisiri was helped by other noble ladies. 
One was a daughter of Siri-Chfimtamula and the sister of the reigning king. 
She was also a mahatalavari. The second was the wife of Mahasenipati 
Mahatalavara Vasithiputa Khamdachalikiremmanaka of the Hiranyakas. 
She was the donor of the fourth pillar. The third lady who had dedicated 
the fifth pillar was also a Mahatalavari. Yet another lady by name Mahfi- 
devi Bhatideva. who is called the daughter-in-law of Siri-Chamtamula, is 
credited with the foundaticsi of a vihara. Apparently she was a consort of 
the Siri- Virapurisadata. Another vihara was founded by the daughter of 
Siri Virapurisadata as the inscribed pillar of Koftampaluga would pxiint out. 
She is said to be a ccmsort of the MahSraja of Vanavasa, the andent name 
for North Kanara. This is dated in the eleventh regnal year of Siri Ehuvu]a 
Chfimtamula, the son and successor of Siri Virapurisadata. The informa- 
ti<»i yidded by the inscriptions has enabled us to reconstruct a history of the 
IkEvfikus in Andhrade&t. 

Among the pious foundations enumerated in these documents, ^ledal 
mention may be made of two monasteries— Kulaha-vMra and S!ha|a vihSra. 
The donor of the fourth i»llar calls hersdf as a daughter of the Kulahakas, 
evidently a royal family of considerable importance. Kulaha-vihfira, as has 
been surmised by Dr. J. Fh. Vogd, was the foundation diiefly to 
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the Kulahakas. In the same way Sihaja-vihara would be a convent founded 
by or for the Singhalese. This convent had a shrine and also a Bodhi-tree. 
There had been at this time frequent intercourse betweoi Ceylon and South 
India, and lioice we see more of Ceylonese Buddhist influence here. Such 
flourishing edifices were found in ruins whai Hiuan Tsiang came to India 
and wrote about them. Buddhism had definitely decreased in the Andhra 
country in the days of Hieun Tsiang. The reasons are not far to seek. 
Dr. Vogd happily summarises them for us. (1) The decline of South 
India’s trade with Rome which flooded the Peninsula with the Roman gold 
(2) the conquest of South India by the great ruler Samudragupta (3) the 
rise of Phllavas devoted to Brahminical religion (4) the rise of Qifilukyas 
in the West of the same religious persuasim. One other cause may be the 
rise of a number of sects within the Buddhist community which must have 
considerably weakened the harmony and coherence of the community. (Ep. 
Ind. Opt. cit.) 

Even in the inscriptions of Nagarjunikopda there are a number of sects 
mentioned. Reference has already been made to the sect of Aparamaha- 
vinaseliyas. One scholar associated it with Mahavana Sila at Vai^. The 
Maliavaih^a (V, 12) and Dipavarh^ (V, 54) refer to the Pubba4elikas and 
Apara^ikas, as the two subdivisions of the Mahasaihghikas. It is said that 
the Apara-4elikas may be an abbreviation for Apara Mahavinaseliyas of the 
inscripticMis. Or it may be that the I%li chronicles of Ceylon record the two 
sects of Pubbasela and AparaSela, which, according to Hiuen Tsiang existed 
on the hills to the east and west of the then capital of the Andhrade^. 

Hiuen Tsiang says : “ to the east of the city, bordering on a mountain, is 
a convent called the Fo-lo-pho-shi-lo or Purva4ila. To the west of the city, 
leaning against a mountain is a convait called ’0-fa-lo-shi-lo or Avara4ila. 
These were built by an early king in honour of the Buddha. He hollbwed 
the valley, made a road, c^iened the mountain crags, constructed pavilions 
and long galleries, while chambers supported the heights and connected the 

caverns There have been no priests for the last hundred years.” (Beal, 

B«d. Records of Western World 11, pp. 221-23). Earlier the Chinese travel- 
ler tells us that in his days there were about twenty convents with a thousand 
priests or so. The Apara^ is the westem-rodc monastery and the Pfirva- 
jtila is the eastern-rock monastery. Those who made the former as their 
residence were known as Apara4ailas and those who made the latter were 
known as PQrva4ailas. The PQrva4ailas, according to Bumouf, are followers 
of MaMdeva, an early teacher (Int. a’ 1’ Hist. Du Bud. Ind. 2nd edition 
p. 3d8) . They were also known as Chaityikas. The PQrva&iilas and Ava- 
rakulas were two of the five sects of the Mabfisathghika sdiool. 

Very early the Buddhist Chutdi came to be divided into two 8diooI»-<' 
the MaMsadrghikas or the sdKxd of the great Congr^tion and MahBstha- 
viras or the sdiod of the great President The Buddhist oommunity in the 
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Andhiade&t were followers of the MahSsariJghika sdiod. The three renam- 
ing sects of this school were the Haimavatas, the LokottaravBdins, and the 
Prajfiaptivadins. A definition of all these sects cannot be attempted. 
Sufiice it to say that most of them were local. There were several other sects 
also. The inscriptions at NSgfirjunikoijda mention a sect Bahusutiya (PSh 
Bahusuteya; Sanskrit Bahufirutlya), besides Ayira-harhgha (Skt. Arya- 
safigha), and Mahisiasaka (Skt. MahiSasaka). Thus the collapse of Bud- 
dhism after seven or eight centuries of existence is due more to the split in 
the churdi leading to sects and subsects than any extraneous causes, whidi 
also contributed to its fall. 

The inscriptions give some more details of die Buddhism as prevalent 
in the Andhra country. It occurs in an additional passage that in the com- 
pletion of the great Chaitya, service was rendered by one Ananda who knew 
Dighamh&ya and the Majjhima^ikaya by heart. It is further stated that 
Ananda was a follower of the Arya sahgha sect whose scripture is seen to be 
the Digha and the Majjhima nikayas and the five MStukas. 

Again the erection of 3yaka pillars and stone pillars was considered very 
holy and ladies of royal family were invariably the donors. They did these 
for the attainment of nirvatfa mainly and also for material prosperity e.g. 
QiSmtisiri wishes for the longevity and victory of her son-in-law Siri Vira- 
purisadata. From an inscription in an apsidal temple it is seen that one 
Bodhiari caused a number of foundations for the welfare of her family mem- 
bers. This document shows the wide activities of the Ceylonese monks who 
carried the message of the Buddha to Kashmir, Gandhara, China, Chilata 
(Assam?), Tosali, .^lanta, Vanga, Vanavasi, Yavana, Damila, Filura, 
and the Isle of Ceylon. It is particularly to be noted that Buddhism was 
prevalent all over India about this time which may be roughly third century 
AJ>. This proves further that not only royal ladies but ordinary female 
members who could afford to erect pious foundatirais associated themselves 
with the worship of the Buddha. Add to this the two inscriptions incised on 
sculptures at Nfigarjunikoqda. It is the donation of a footprint slab by 
Budhi, the sister of a Saka Moda. If Saka is Scythian as is usually inter- 
preted by western orientalists, then it is significant in the sense that even 
foreigners like the Scythians embraced the Indian cult {Ep. Ini. Op. dt 
p.37). 

There is a strong tradition that Nagarjunikoi^da was the residence of 
NBgSijuna, the founder of the MahfiySna school. As has been already said 
the Tibetan tradition says that he ended his life at this spot. Further the 
name of the locality itsdf is a strong testimony. But what is surprising is 
that the inscriptions from this place do not make any reference to l^g^una 
at all The late lamented A. K Keith would jdace this ‘myderious’ 
Nij^juna in the latter pert of the 2nd century aj>. His chid wodn are 
MadhyamakSrikSs and Suhrllekha, where the Buddhist doctrine is smmmiriaiiA 
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(A History of Sanskrit Literature pp. 71-2}i Hiuen Tsiang further tells us that 
Bodhisattva Bhavaviveka lived in a monastery on a hill at Vijayapuri. The 
identification of Vijayapuri has not yet been satisifactmily done. Aoonrding 
to the Chinese traveller it was not far from the capital. Vijayapuri is only 
once mentioned in a record at AmaiSvati. According to the document ot 
Bodhiari, to its west lay the Sriparvata. In this place lived Bhdvaviveka 
(Watters on Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 215). 

A. H. Longhurst who conducted further excavations at NSgSrjunikoQda 
was able to recover many lead coins, gold and silver rdiquaries, pottery, 
statues and over four hundred bas-relief sculptures as magnificent as those 
frcan AmaiSvati. (Ind. Ant. Vol. LXI i^. 186f) . The ruined buildings 
are the remains of Stupas, monasteries, apsidal temples and a palace. These 
were built of large bricks measuring 20" X 10" X 3". The sculptures and 
statues were executed in grey limestone which resembles marble. On plan 
and in construction, it is said, that the Andhra stiipas bear marked differences 
from those of the north. They are built in the form of a wheel with hub, 
spokes and tire, all in brickwork with a dome over the structure. The dome 
was made to rest on a circular platform from 2 to 5 feet in height according 
to the size of the monument. Another special feature of these monuments 
is a platform on each of the four sides of the dome resembling an altar. 
Large monuments were provided with pillars. Five pillars varying from 
10 to 30 feet in height adorned every quarter and the total number was 
twenty. These are the Syaka-pillars to which a reference has already been 
made. (Ibid). 

In the sculptures two kinds of stupa are depicted and decorated partly 
with stone slabs and partly with plaster ornamentation. In decoraticm they 
resemble the stiipas of Gandhara and this shows mutual influence between 
South India and Gandhara. The chief scenes in the sculptures portray the 
five miracles in the life of the Buddto. These are the Nativity, Renunci- 
ation, Sambodhi, First Sermon and Eieath. 

The diam^ of the great stQpa at Naggrjunikooda is 106 feet and its 
total height excluding the tee about 80 feet The Ayaka plaforms are 
22 X 5 fe^. The stfipa was surrounded by a procession path 13 feet wide 
and oidosed by a wooden railing resting on brick foundations. The stO^ 
consisted of 40 diambers. Originally a plain structure, additions were made 
later on. Perhaps the Ayaka pillars were added in the second century aj>. The 
monument was a dhfitugarUia or a shrine containing a reli^ and not a 
memMial st^M. Hence the name MaMcaitya. (Ibid.) 

It may be concluded that with the decline of the Basv&kus^ Buddhism 
b^ian to dedine in the Andhra country. By the time when the ineoukuodim 
roee to power about the beginning of the fifth century aj>., it has ceased to be 
active leligioa, though some monks continued to live and preadi in some 
monasteries for a century or two mcxe. 

U 



THE HOME OF TANTRIC BUDDHISM 

By 

Dr. BENOYTOSH BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., ph.d. (Baroda). 

When Mm. Haraprasad ^lastri published his Discovery of Living Bud- 
dhism in Bengal in the year 1897 he was ridiculed, and in scholarly parlance 
it was long known as ‘Shastri’s fad’. Later, however. Buddhistic studies 
in Bengal progressed satisfactorily, and several scholars took up the study 
of Buddhism— both living and dead— in right earnest, and made much 
valuable contributicm which revealed the political, cultural and linguistic 
history of Bengal with a great wealth of detail. The name of the late Sarat 
Chandra Das, however, stands pre-eminent amongst scholars of Buddhism 
in Boigal. 

The results of these Buddhistic studies have been admirably sum- 
marised in the recent History of Bengal, Vol. I published by Dr. R. C< 
Majumdar. To-day, thanks to his efforts, we know a great deal r^rdSng 
Buddhism in Bengal. We know, for instance, that there were cdebrated 
Buddhist scholars whose fame spread beyond India, that there were Bengali 
mystics, TBntics, Siddhas and magicians who made a name outside Bengal, 
and that gifted composers of mystic poetry preached and popularised the 
esoteric doctrines of Vajrayana, and great Yogis foUowed complicated 
Yaugic practices. We further know that Bengal produced in mediaeval 
times hundreds of Buddhist sculptures, which have been discovered, studied 
and identified. In fact, it now gradually becomes evidoit that there was an 
independent school of art and sculpture, which produced a large number of 
Buddhist images of wonderful workmanship besides thousands of the most 
esquisite specimens of Brahmanical ones with a sprinkling of Jain i<v>nS i 

Dr. Majumdar’s History gives also a survey of the wigin and develop- 
ment of the vernacular songs of tl^ early Buddhist conqjosers of Ronpi 
The Buddha GSn 0 Doha revealed a large number of Ddbfis, or Bengali songs 
of the earliest times, although there is still some controversy concerning the 
date of their composition.^ There are weighty reasons to show that these 


1. With apdogies to the learned linguist I entiidy disagree with the findinga 
of Dr. Sunhi Kumar Chatterji and his associates regarding the dates of the authors 
of the Catyi^adtts. Linguistic evidence is not by itself suffident to combat histori- 
cal evidence. Sintarahsita’s date is certain ; dnoe he did not refer to SankatSdrya 
but to the earlier achoK^ of the Aupanigada^ his date as given by me in die Tat- 
tvasahgraha is to be taken as settled. The date is 705-762 aj>. jg 

again cnmected with Fadmasambhava, and inddentally, with his r«*w Indra- 
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songs, oranposed by poets flourishing at difierent times, cover a period from 
the 7th to the 12th centuries aj>., but linguistic experts would place them 
all in the 10th, 11th and the 12th ooituries, or to be exact, 960*1200 aj>. 
These scmgs are no doubt Buddhist, and belong obviously to the Vajrayina 
and SahajaySna forms of Buddhism, and are accompanied with a C(Hnmentary 
in Sanskrit. 

The Buddha Gan 0 Doha was published in the year 1916 by Mm. Shas- 
tri, and this stimulated subsequently a gixat deal of research in Benj^ 
linguistics. The fact is worth repeating lest Mm. Shastri’s important dis- 
covery be altogether forgotten under the pressure of re-editions, improved or 
critical editions, and r^rints of the same book undertaken by the present 
generation of scholars. 

Besides these, the SSdhana literature of the Buddhists provided research 
scholars with ample material for the identification of Budt^st images dis- 
covered in Boigal. The Sadhematnald published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series in the years 1925 and 1928 contained no less than 312 Sfidhanas for 
the worship of Buddhist deities, and these not only provided material for the 
reconstruction of the Buddhist religious history of Bengal, but also gave al- 
most a complete account of the state of the Buddhist l^ric literatuMs in 
Sanskrit, and details of numerous Tantric authors who were connected with 
Bengal, and practised the Vajrayfina form of Buddhism. 

When the Sddhanamala was publi^ed, I remember to have been faced 
with a volley of criticism on its editing methods and other shortcomings, in 
leading journals. As a rule, I never waste my time in replying to critics, as 
it rarely, if ever, contributes to human knowledge. The rage of criticism is 
now aver, but I caimot state without a feeling of disappointment that the 

bhfiti, all of ivliom must therefore be oontemporariea In the second v<dume of the 
Tangyur Catalogue P. Cordier is given a succession of Gurus and disciples In the 
fcdlowing order ; — 

(1) Padmavajra, a. of Guhyasiddhi 

(2) His disdple Anaftgavajra, a. Prajfiopayavinifcayasiddhi, 

(3) His disd^e IndralMti, a. JfIBnasiddhi, 

(4) His disciple Bhagavati Lafcsm! or Laksmifikaia, a. Advayadddhi, 

(5) Her disciple LnSvajia, a. VyaktabhSvasiddhi, 

(6) His (fisdple Diiika, a. Od^ySnavinirgata Mafaaguhyatattvopadeto 

(7) His disdide Sahajayogini GntS, a. VyaktabhSvSnugata-tattwuiddhi 

(8) Lilavaiiai's disdjde PomU Hen^ a. Sahajasiddhi 

This list has ndther been prepared nor concocted by me. It is there in the Tang- 
yur Catalogue for all to see, and has to be taken as a historical fact No amount 
of verbal jugglery can unsettle this fact That this patampard of Gurus and dia- 
chiles is correct ki proved by the oompodtion of the manuscript No. 13124 as pre* 
aerved'in the Barote Qrhsttal Institute. In this collection the original works men- 
tkawd in the Tkngyur Catalogue apdnat flteae authors are induded in their logical 
sequence. The iriiole suooesaioo dmuM cover the latter part of the Ith and flie 
udule of the 8th century. There seems to be no escrqie from this position. 
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Tibetan-knowing critics have not yet turned tlieir attention to the oonstruo- 
live work of tracing in the Tangyur numerous Sanskrit SBdhanas extant only 
in Tibetan translations, and thus add to our knowledge.* 

To resume the authors of the Sddhanas were also the authors ot the 
Cttryapadas, and many of them were connected with Bengal. Dr. Majum- 
dar’s History of Bengal, Vol. I, has taken all these factors into account, al- 
though in matters of detail there may be room Iot controversy. 

Now it may be ariced : Can we proceed a st^ further ? I think at this 
stage it will be possible for us to take a more synthetic view. 

First of all, let us see where the Buddhist images of the Vajrayana type 
were discovered. By this I mean only those images for the identification 
of which, a satisfactory Dhyana can be cited from the SddhanamSla, or other 
equaUy trustworthy evidence can be adduced. Then let us find out where 
these images were most prolific, that is to say where they first originated in 
order to find out how and where they migrated later. 

This type of investigation has been made possible by the admirable pro- 
duction of Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, entitled, ‘Iconography of Buddhist and 
Brahmanicd Sculptures in the Dacca Museum ' published in 1929. His me- 
thods were fdlowed by R. D. Banerji in his monumental work "Eastern 
Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture ’ published by the Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India in the year 1933. The original, scientific and accurate work of 
these two eminent Bengali scholars have opened up new lines of investigation, 
and the historians of this country have reasons to be grateful to them for 
their valuable contribution. 

On referring to these works in addition to Dr. Majumdar’s HisHory^ of 
Bengal, Vol. I we find that Vajrayana images and paintings are found in 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, parts of U. P., one place in central India, 
Nepal and Tibet. Among these Assam, Bihar and Orissa can be r^rded as 
coming within the cultural influence of Bengal in pre-Muhammadan times. 
Vajrayana images, however, are not found in other parts of India, sudi as 
Madras, Mahardstfa, Gujarat, Kathiawad, the Punjab, Kashmir or even Cen- 
tral Provinces or Rajputana. Is it aU a matter of chance that VajraySna ima- 
ges riiould be found round about Bengal, and in those places whicti, were) 
known to have been de^ly influenced by Bengal and Bihar? 

Let us now examine more carefully the find ^ts of these sculptures. In 
Bengal pn^, the fdlowing places and districts are known to have yidded 


2. Fbr instance, SSdhanas for the following ddties still exist in Tibetan : (1) 
Ratifitiyt, (2) Yahsanatanat^ (3) Kilikila, (4) HBifti, (5) Nid, (6) NbnohaiL 
(7) Subhagl. (8) RatiifigB, (9) PQmaUuubi, (10) BbBtisundai!, (11) Vimala- 
simdai!, (12) KnpqnOca, (13) Alakfi, (14) Alagimdi, (15) Kbanunuidd, (15) 
Kguksi^ bMides many others. Even a bare descriptkm of their forma may be 
of great hdp in recognising un-identified aculptuiea 
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Vajrayfina images which oorre^xmd mostly to the Dhyfinas as given in the 
SSdhammMS. In this list, I do not think I have exhaiMted the place names, 
but it will certainly give a fair idea of the distribution of the Vajrayana scul- 
ptures throu^out the country included to-day in the map of Bengal and 
Assam, whidi were together under the same administratim until recently. 

In Bengal Vajrayana deities have been discovered in the district of Bir- 
bhum, Gauri (dt, Burdwan), Sagardighi and Ghiyasabad in the district of 
Murshidabad, Sonarang and Vikrampur in the Dacca district, Tipperah, 
Bad-Kamta, Paharpur, Mahasthan, Rajshahi, Faridpur, Malda, Sylhet, Bari- 
sal, Tripura State and the Chittagong district. 

In Bihar, Vajrayana deities have been found in Nalanda, BSnr Sarif, 
Patna and Gaya districts, Bodh-Gaya, Kurkihar, Hazaribagh, Patharghata 
(Bhagalpur), and various other small places. A good collection of these can 
also be found in the Patna Museum. 

In the United Provinces, Samath is the (mly important place where a 
number of Vajraygna deities have been found. Besides these, at Mahoba in 
British Bundelkhand were found a few specimens of exquisite workmanship. 
These have been described by Mr. K. N. Dikshit in an excellent manner in 
a special Memoir of the Archaeological Survey of India. Mr. Dikshit places 
these images in the 11th— Jl2th century a-d. on reliable palaeographical 
grounds. 

Buddhism being a living religion in Nepal and Tibet, VajraySna imag^ 
of all varieties are found in large quantities in these countries. When I visit- 
ed some of the Nepal monasteries in 1922 they presented an appearance of 
veritable museums of Buddhist images of a bewildering variety. But I have 
not come across old images of the Tantric school, and the majority of metal 
and stone images were of recent wigin, mostly post-Muhammadan. Thus 
N^ral and Tibet are left out, since they have little to do with the origin of 
Vajrayana, and because they were markedly influenced by the VajraySna of 
Bengal and Bihar. Whoi the monasteries in Bihar and Bengal were devastat- 
ed, burnt and looted at the time of the Muslim invasion of Bengal, the priests 
ran away to Nqal with their sacred texts, thdr VajraySna practices, and the 
images of their favourite gods over the difiicult Himalayan passes to Nepal. 
Thus on the Vajtay&na of N^nl the stamp of Bengal is strongly marked. 
Most of the monasteries in Nepal according to their own traditions, originated 
in the 13th century AXt-, and the Nepal MSS library contains a large number 
of manuscripts written in Bengali characters of the pre-Muslim period. It is 
also not diflScult to prove that in the matter of T3ntric Buddhism Bengal 
egcerted hn* great influence on Bihar. That influence is manifested not only 
by the Bengali schdars gc^ over and teaching in Bihar monasteries, but also 
by the dose resemblance existing between the art, sculpture and aidiitectare 
of dwse two countries. Bengali Rajas often held away over Bihar, asi^l it ia 
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not improbable that during the I%la times the TSntric religion permeated 
through this country. 

In Bengal proper. Vajrayiana deities of different types come in large num- 
bers fimn Vikrampur, Dacca, Tippeiah, Faridpur, Rajashahi and to a certain 
extent frcan Birbhum. In other parts of Bengal only a sprinkling of such 
images is found. According to Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, Vahga and Samatata in 
Bengal were the two centres from which culture radiated to other parts of 
Bengal, in this particular case apparently through eminent Bengali authors, 
teachers, mystics and poets bdonging to Vajrayana. In the (pinion of Dr. 
Kiattasali, Vahga included in the early days the modem districts of Dacca, 
Faridpur, Badcerganj, while Samatata included the whole of the present 
Chittagong division and the plains of Sylhet and portions of the present Dacca 
and Mymenang districts. Can we take this Vanga-Samatafa tract as the 
Home of VajraySna ? 

The celebrated author i^taraksita belonged to Vahga, his birth-place 
being ZSi-hOT (modem Sabhar in the Vikramapura Paragana).^ If this had 
not been correct. Dr. Majumdar would not have accepted him in Bengal 
history. Even so is the case with Santideva or Bhusuku, Padmasambhava, 
Dlpahkara-4r!-jhana, and a host of other Siddhgoaryyas, although Dr. Ma- 
jumdar will not accept them all in Bengal without a gmdge. That many of 
them bdonged to Vahga, Eastern India, Vikramapuri, Jagaddala, Puodra- 
vardhana, Pandubhumi, Somapuri and such like places in Bengal, is to-day a 
matter of common knowledge. 

If that be so, can we not assert that Tantric Buddhism originated in Vahga 
and Samatata ? At least that should be the legitimate conclusion of the find- 
ings of Dr. Majumdar in his voluminous treatise. The TSntric Buddhism or 
VajraySna and its associaticms are so intimately connected with Bengal that 
we are tempted to hold this part of Bengal as the place of its origin. 

VajraySna images are found in considerable quantities in the Vahga-Sama- 
tata area, Vajrayana authors are connected with this country. VaJraySna 
paintings in Prajhiparmiffi manuscripts refer to VajraySna temples eviaring in 
this country. Many of the Siddhas or masters of VajraySna are 
with this country as also many of the VajraySna songs and their ctanposers. 
This tract abounds in ruins of dd Buddhist monasteries and cities. Dr. 
Bhattasali has also pdnted out names of villages and towns in Vahga and 
Samatata which even to-day are of distinctly Buddhist flavour. Names of 
places like VajrayoginI not only have Buddhist associaticms, since Vajrayogihl 
is a Buddhist deity of wide odebrity, but also signifies its connection with 


3. Dr. has ehown that Sabhar was a Buddhist centre of great anti- 

quity. He fixed 7th— 8th century AJL as the age of the rains of SaUiar”. /ceno- 
graphy, op. dt., Intro^ p. vii. 
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Vajrayana because the word ‘ Vajra ’ in Vajrayogini means Sdnya which is 
the VajiaySna term for the Ultimate Reality. 

While t^ng of Vajrayogini, I am tempted to refer to another problem 
connected with the identification of Uddiyfina which was regarded as a place 
of great importance in Vajrayfina Buddhism. In fact, the Tibetans ccmsider 
this as the place where Tfintric Buddhism originated. Thus the identification 
of this place becomes a paramount necessity. Mm. Haraprasad Shastri identi- 
fied Uiddiyana with Orissa, and in my earlier days I used to take that identi- 
ficaticxi as correct. But later I found that the few details regarding Uddiyfina 
obtained from various sources, such as the Tibetan authors, SSdhanas, paint- 
ings, etc. do not harmonize in case it is identified with Orissa. Molreover, 
Uiddiyfina being P!tha should only be a small but very important place and 
thus cannot be identified with a big country like Orissa. Although uncertain 
mysdf, I suggested that the identification of this place may have to be looked 
for in Assam because Uddiyana ought to be near Sabhar in order to fit in 
with the story of iSwtarak$ita and Padmasambhava. Moreover, UidldiySna 
being the place of Indrabhuti, a celebrated Buddhist author of the VajraySna 
school and the father of Padmasambhava, must be saturated with not merely 
Buddhist but Vajrayana atmosphere of the Sadhmamala, and also within 
reasonable proximity of the other old Pithas like Kiamfikhyfi and Sirihatta in 
Assam. 

Uiddiyfina is often mentioned in Tfintiic literature, but it should parti- 
cularly be noted that it is mentioned along with Kimfikhya, Sirihatta and 
Piiroagiri in a group. In the Sddhanamald it is mentioned twice in this man- 
ner. To all these four Pithas or sacred spots worship is made and flowers 
are offered in token of reverence. These four Pithas are mentioned in con- 
nection with the worship of a vident Vajrayana deity, Vajrayogini, who, as I 
have shown years ago, is the same as the Hindu deity ChinnamastS, one 
of the ten Mahfividyds of the Hindu Tantra which borrowed it from Vajra- 
ylina. 

Again, in Professor Foucher’s list of Prajfiaparamitfi paintings UdldiySoB 
(also spelt as Oddiyana and OdiySna) is further connected with M&rld, an- 
other violent VajraySna goddess. The SadhmamM records that Oddiyfina 
was also omnected with the SSdhanas and worship of KurukullS and Trailo- 
kyavalafikara. These are manifestly VajraySna deities. According to SSdha^ 
namSS Sarahapa was connected with Uddiyfina and Mm. ^lastri informs 
us that he composed several TBntric poems and wrote extensively on l^ntric 
subjects. In the Tibetan tradition, Padmasambhava, KambalapB, LuipS, 
TailikapS and several others are connected with UddiySna. But the most 
famous ammg than seons to be IndrabhQti, the king of UiddiySinat whose 
only extant worit in Sanskrit ‘ JffSnasiddhi’ is styled in the colc^hon as ‘&I- 
mad-O^yBna-viniigata ’. This work is already published in the Gadcwad's 
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Oriental Series as aie of the Two Vajraydna Works, which breathes an alh 
mosphere of Vajrayfina through and through. 

Under the drcumstances the location of U4diy3na will have to be found 
in a purely VajraySna atmosphere, if not also in a VaAga-Samatata atmos- 
phere, but certainly not in Swat, Kashmir, Kafiristan or Kashgarh or any 
other place on the lender ground of its inhabitants making ‘the acquaint- 
ance of magical formulas their occupation’. Simply because eminent Euro- 
pean scholars have committed a mistake in identifying the place, are we in 
duty bound to quote it and repeat it every now and then, or support it with 
all the ingenuity at our command to perpetuate that mistake ? It is exactly 
on such occasions that modem research becomes a source of danger to trath 
and science. 

Thus the location of Uddiynna is still to be searched for in VaAga and 
Samatata, which according to Dr. Bhattasali’s most well-considered opinion 
were the centres of culture in Bengal in pre-Muslim times. Although it has 
not been possible to identify Uddiyana in spite of the efforts of the historians 
of Bengal and Assam, the search should by no means be abandoned. Per- 
haps the old name has been entirely replaced by a new one, and in that case 
the place will never be recognised for certain in the future without further 
discovery of new and relevant material. But one thing is certain ; Uddiy^ 
was connected with VajrayoginI, and who can say that the present village of 
Vajrayogitfi in the Vikrampur area is not spreading a mystic veil on the iden- 
tity of the ancient Uddiy^tia of 'Kuitric fame? Certainly the name of the 
village is peculiar and demands an explanation. 

I cannot say whether this identification is certain, but I am inclined to 
suggest it as very probable. We have instances where the original place namps 
have been obliterated and replaced by the name of the deity installed in the 
locality. In Nepal, for instance, we meet with a similar example, and strange- 
ly enough, connected with the same divinity Vajrayogiifi. At iSaAku on the 
top of a hill reached by a flight of more than a thousand stairs, there is a 
temple of VajrayoginI. In 1922 the locality was still known by two names, 
(SBAku and VajrayoginI, although the first was rapidly going out of use. The 
hill where the SvayambhQ Caitya was built is now known by the name Simbhu. 
In Bengal, the village where the TfirakeSvara temple was built is forgotteir, 
and to-day it is known by the name of the deity Tfirakelvara. It is welt 
known that the Uidiyfis know Puri by the name of JagadanStha. f^canqrles 
like these can be multiplied. The references in the SMfumamdlS make it evi- 
dent that the four HIthas, Kamfikhyfi, Sirihatta, Pfinoagiri and Uddiyfina 
were qiecialfy' sacred to Vajrayogiifl, and, very probably, at all these places 
the deity was installed in a temple. UddiySna must have received the name 
of VajrayoginI because of this temple. At any rate, this small village of 
Vajrayt^dtfl oufdrt to reodve careful attention of both historians and explorers. 
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Outside Boigal, people seem to have queer ideas about the Bengalis. 
People are heard to remark that the Bengalis are so very differoit from others. 
The name of Gaud-V&ng^ still excites terror in the mind of the layman, and 
many still believe that all Bengalis are magicians. Further, it is believed 
that the witches of KSm&khv& can turn max into small little animals. Does 
the 'rantric Buddhism account for these and make the BengaUs differait ? 

Many scholars have remarked that the Vaidya caste is peculiar to Ben- 
gal. This caste is not met with anywhere else. Has it any connection with 
Vajrayana or Tantric Buddhism? Is VajraySna in any way responsible fw 
the creaticxi of a new caste ? The Yogis, now called Jugis, are indigenous to 
Bengal. To-day they call themselves Nathapanthis— a pantha akin to Vajra- 
yana. How does it happen that the old strongholds of T3ntric Buddhism>- 
Dacca, Faridpur, Tipperah, Chittagong — are still the strongholds of the mo- 
dem Vaidyas 

These and other problems are there for the clever scholar to investigate, 
but in my mind there is little doubt that Vajrayana originated in VaAga and 
Samatata, and thence travelled to the rest of India. Vajrayatxa in Bengal 
must have brought in its wake several new and perplexing problems to the 
Hindu society, and it will be most interesting to know how they were solved 
in mediaeval days until the Muslim sword got rid of many of the problems 
altogether including those concerning the distinction between the Buddhist 
and the Hindu. 

Vajrayana is great, but we should know more, and Dr. Majumdar has 
made it easy. 
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By 

Dr. U. N. GHOSHAL, m.a., ph.d., fji.a.s.b. 

In the wide range of his portraits of historical personages BSipa is un- 
rivalled by any of his compeers. We have in the Har^acarita living pictures 
of historical personages from bejewelled kinp, queens and princes to bark- 
dad ascetics and from polished courtiers to wild foresters. To illustrate this 
point, iwe may begin with Banja’s charming pen-picture of the child-prince 
Har$a when ‘ he could just manage five or six paces with the support of his 
nurse’s finger’ and ‘could just utter a child’s first indistinct cries.’ Illus- 
trative of the superstitions reigning even in high places at this time is the 
reference to the precautions taken to ward oS from the precious child ‘ the 
evil eye’ and the evil spirits. The Prince wore upon his head a mustard 
amulet, his form was stained yeUow with goracana {scitH. a bright yellow 
pigment prepared from the excrements etc. of a cow), his neck was orna- 
mented with a row of tiger’s daws linked with gold.^ Equally graphic is the 
picture of the boy Bhagdi whom his father presented to court at this time for 
serving the little prince. The boy’s coiffure, his ornaments and his carriage 
equally be^ke his high birth. Side-locks of curly hair {kakapak^aka) in 
waving tufts {Sikhm^a) adorned his handsome head. He wore one earring 
of sapphire and another of pearl. A diamond bracelet was bound around 
his forearm. Curved bits of coral were tied to his neck-string. ‘ Though still 
a child he bore himsdf stiffly like a seed of the tree of valour.’ 

Equally striking but more detailed is the picture of the two youthful 
Malwa princes Kumfiragupta and Madhavagupta, as they appeared when 
king Prabhakaravardhana introduced them to his two sons to serve as lords- 
in-waiting. The dder Prince who was aged about eighteen years had a strik- 
ing physique. He was neither very tall nor very short, and was gifted with a 
hard frame, with slim shanks, thick hard thighs, slender waist, broad chest 
and pendulous arms. His decorations befitting his high rank conristed of a 


* In the above C and 7* stand for the Harfo-earita of Kga, translated by E. 
B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas^ London, 1897, while Kane stands for the Hario-charite 
of ffinaUiattSi Uchdihvfisas I-IV, edited with an Intnxluction and Notes by P. 
V. Kane, Bombay, 1st ed. 1918, and Gajendragadkar is an abbreviation for the 
HmhackatUa of BSuaUufta, UchchhvSsas IV-VIII, edited with a Sanskrit com- 
mentary (BSiAodhbk) by S. D. Gajendragadkar and an Introduction, Notes (cri- 
tical and exidanatory) and Appendices by A B. Gajendragadkar, Poona 1919. 

1. C. and T. pp. 115-16 and Gajendragadkar, Notes, p. 86. 

2. 7Mf.. pp. 116-17. 
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jewdled bracelet on his left wrist and a jewelled ear-ornament. His bearing 
was marked by graceful moticxis, downcast eyes and princely nobility. The 
younger brother had his breast anointed with sandal-paste and adorned with 
a necklace. 'He was as remarkable as his brother for his decorum, prowess 
and other qualities.^ 

It was not, however, always amid such happy surroundings that BSija 
had occasion to describe royalty. Here is, for instance, a pathetic picture of 
Queoi YaSovati as she issued forth from her apartments cm the journey to 
the funeral pyre. She was dressed in vestments of death. Her body was wet 
through recent bath. She was wearing two robes reddish brown with saffron, 
alcmg with her red veil. Her lower lip was tinged with the deep red of b^d. 
A red neck-cord hung between her breasts. Her limbs were red wit'n moist 
saffron paste. A garland of strung flowers hung round her neck and reached 
her feet. She was supported by aged women, attended by great notajlemen 
and followed by aged chamberlains. She was bidding farewell even to birds 
and beasts and embracing the very trees about the palace.* 

Coming to the great diicers of State, we may mention Sana’s striking 
description, drawn no doubt from life, of General Suhhanflda as he appeared 
when addressing Har$a in the Council-chamber about the coming campaign 
against the Gauflas. Statdy and tall, stubborn in frame, with straight white 
locks and han g ing eye-brows, with terrible visage brightehed by thidc vdiite 
moustache, with a long white beard hanging down to his navel, the general 
bore the weight of his advanced years with ease. A veteran of many wars, 
he wore on his broad chest the scars of numerous wounds received in battle. 

' His very voice, deep as the booming of a dmm, inspired the warriors with 
thirst for battle.’ * 

In the same context B3ioa gives an equally vivid description of the ele- 
phant-commander Scandagupta (evidently of an inferior courtly rank) whom 
Har$a summoned to his presence for getting the elephants ready for the cran- 
ing campaign. When the king’s summons came, he was surrounded by various 
groups of people employed in the capture, tending and training of elephants. 
(Bflqa’s characterisatirai of these groups indicates actual experience of this 
atm of warfare. He mentirais, besides elephant doctors, people carrying 
uplifted bamboos bedecked with peacodr’s tails, elephant riders di^ilaying 
green fodder, superintendents of decoys, rows of forest guards, crowds of 
mahouts displaying leathern figures for practising manoeuvres, messengers 
sent by rangers of dqphant forests and so forth). With his stout arms hang- 
ing down to his knees, his full and penduteus lower lip, his long nose, his soft 
and large eyes, his full and broad forehead, his profuse curly dark hair, 
Skandagupta must have presented a striking appearance. Beneath an aqiect 

a C. and r. Pifc 120-1. 4. Uud., W- 150^1- 

5. /Mf., pp. 180«. 
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of indifference eiyoyed an air of command due as much to his own un* 
bending rigidity as to his master’s favour.* 

Another picture of a courtier in lower life is presented to us in the 
person of the chief door-keeper I^riyStra who introduced BBna into the king’s 
presence at the first audience. He was a tall, fair, broad-chested naitlbiw- 
waisted man. He wore a white turban and a clean jacket. As the insignia 
of his office he grasped in his left hand a sword with the handle thickly 
studded with pearls and in the right hand his burnished golden staff of office. 
His waist was bound by a girdle ornamented with rubies, he carried on his 
breast a neddace of pearls, he had two jewelled ear-rings.^ 

In so far as Baoa’s pictures of ascetics and saints are concerned, we may 
begin with his remarkable sketch of Bhairavacfirya as he looked whoi visit- 
ed by king Puepabhuti one early morning in his hermitage. Punctilious in 
his obsmrance of the daily ritual, he had thus early bathed, presented his 
dghtfold offering of flowers and attended to the sacrificial fire. His seat was 
ceremonially pure. He was seated on a tiger’s skin on ground smeared with 
cow-dung and bounded by a line of ashes. His appearance was sufficiently 
distinctive. He was just past fifty-five years and a few white hairs had ap- 
peared on his head. His hair was tied upwards in a lump and was somewhat 
matted. The hair-line of his skull was giving way to baldness. A natural 
frown connected his eye-brows. He had very long eyes, a curved nose, nar- 
row cheeks, prominent teeth, hanging lips and tender-soled feet. His bosom 
was covered with very thick dark hair. His dress and equipment correspond- 
ed to his sectarian ritual. He was wrapped in a dark woollen garment in 
keying with the colour approved in the Sivite ritualistic works. His broad 
forehead was marked with a line of white ashes. A pair of crystal earrings 
hung from his pendulous ears. He wore a bit of conch-shell on one forearm 
having an iron bracelet and bound with a charm-thread of various herbs. In 
his right hand he shook his rosary. Circling round him was an ascetic’s wrap 
of white hue. He had at his side a bamboo staff with a barb of iron inserted 
at the end.* 

Equally based on a living type is Bana’s striking picture of BhairavS- 
cSrya’s disciple T^ibha as he lodced when first presented to the king with 
a message from his master. His physical appearance was suflidently im- 
pressive. He was a tall fdlow widi arms reaching down to his knees. 
'Ihoui^ emaciated by living on alms, he appeared to be fat on account of 
the stoutness of his bones. His head was broad, his fordtead undulating 
with deep wrinkles, his eyes were round and ruddy, his nose was slifl^y 
curved* one ear was very pendulous. The rows of his teeth were ptmtiinenC 


6. C. and T., pp. 189-91 with corr : by Gaiendtagadkar, Notes, pp. 268ff. 

7. C. and T., pp. 49-60 with corr : by Kane. Notes, p. 124. 

8. C. and T., pp. 263-65. 
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his lip was loose, his jaw dongated by a hanging chin. His dress and equip- 
ment were in ke^ng with his profession. A red ascetic’s scarf hung from 
his shoulder,^ his upper robe consisted of a tattered rug knotted above his 
heart and stained with red dialk. His right hand grasped a bamboo stool, 
his left hdd a yokepole resting on his shoulder, to which were attadied his 
dirt-scrapa* and sieve of bamboo bark, his loin-doth, his alms-bowl, liis 
waterpot, his slippers and a bundle of manuscripts.* 

In striking contrast with the description of BhairavS^rya given above 
is BSpa’s sketch of the Buddhist teadier Divakaramitra as seen by Harea in 
his hermitage in the Vindhya forest. The contrast reflects the difference 
betweoi the cold hard formalin of the 6ivite ritual and the Buddhist spirit 
of universal benevolence. Divakaramitra, as we learn from the context, had 
been a leading Brahmapa teadier before he abandoned the Vedas for Bud- 
dhist teaching. The change of creed apparently lent a touch of greater 
earnestness and more cosmopolitan sympathy to the teacher’s personality 
and character. At the time of Hatsa’s visit he had around him disciples of 
various lands and of the most diverse persuasions. (The exhaustive list 
given by the author which may be consulted in the original, was evidently 
drawn up to emphasise the cosmopolitan character of the teacher’s pupils). 
In words reflecting the intensely scholastic atmosphere prevailing in the 
teacher’s hermitage, Baqa tells us that all his disciples were ‘diligently fol- 
lowing their own tenets, pondering, urging objections, raising doubts, resolving 
them, giving etymologies, disputing, studying and explaining.’ What is 
more, even the birds and beasts of the hramitage, says the author with fine 
poetical conceit, responded to the Buddhist teaching and religious practices. 
(The striking similarity of the above account with Hieun Tseng’s descrip- 
ticm of his experimxs at Nalanda further corroborates our view, that B3pa 
must have drawn his picture from contemporary life). Very characteristic 
of the quietist teaching of Buddhism was the pose of the saint at the time 
of the king’s visit. Upon him waited some tame tigers, near his seat sat 
undisturbed stnne lion-cubs, his feet were licked by some deer. On his left 
hand was perdied a young dove eating wild rice. His rigdit hand poured 
water on a peacodc standing near or strewed grains of rice for the ants. The 
very dress and an)earanoe of the saint betokened his humility. He was 
dad in a very soft red garment, his gentle bright ore was bent down in humi- 
lity. He was, as the author sums up in well-chosen words, one ‘whom 
Buddha himadf might wdl approach with reverence. Duty herself mit^ 
worship. Favour itsdf show favour to. Honour Hsdf hcmour. Reverence it- 
sdf revere.’** 

We may, lastly, refer to Bfipa’s account of the Sahara youth MriJiflta 
XSanscritised ix> doubt from the vernacular name) whom Haisa met in the 
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Vindhya forest, as illustrating the type of atx>riginal hilltnen inhabiting that 
regicxi down to our own times. With a true eye to the abori ginal rule of 
rdationship through females, the author introduces the youth as the sister's 
son of a general of the Sabaras. His ph}rsical features were distinctive of 
the well-known aboriginal type. His dark forehead was furrowed with an 
involuntary triple frown, his bleared eye with its scanty lashes had a natural 
red lustre, his nose was flat, his lower lip thidc, his chin low, his jaws full, 
his fordread and cheek-bones projecting, his neck a little bent down while 
(me-half of his shoulders stood up. He had of course enormous physical 
strength. His brawny chest, we are told, was expanded by the constant 
exerdse of bending tiie bow, his pair of arms was long, he had a thin bdly 
but prominent navel, his brawny and fleshy thighs contrasted with his thin 
waist. He was of course a famous hunter. Though no mention is made 
of his dress which must have been of the scantiest, his personal get-up and 
ornamentation are described with minute accuracy and correctness in detail. 
His hair, we are told, was tied high above his forehead with a coil of dark 
creeper, he wore a tawny crystal earring which was coloured green with a 
parrot’s wing used for ornament. On his forearm he wore a tin armlet deco- 
rated with white beads ; its back was covered with a bundle of roots (sup- 
posed to be an antidote against poisons) which were fastored with bristles 
of boars. His formidaUe loins were guarded by a sword of which the end 
was anointed with quicksilver and the handle was made with polished horn ; 
its sheath was adorned with spotted skins of snakes. The quiver he wore on 
his back was made of bear’s ^n and contained arrows with crescoit-^ped 
beads. It was wrapped round his body with a spotted leopard’s skin. On 
his left shoulder rested a formidable bow adorned with profuse pigment of 
peacock’s gall, the sinews being fastened with tough roots of trees. From 
his stout arms was suspended a dead hare with its head hanging downwards. 
A freshly killed partridge was strung at the extremity of his bow.“ The 
author’s acquaintance with the Vindhyan aboriginal type is again illustrated 
in his vivid picture of the Sahara Goieral MS.taihgaka in the KSdambail^* 

A keoi observer of different contemporary types, BApa could not but be 
impressed with the regional differences among his countrymen. In a remark- 
able passage prefacing a long list of kings who came to a tragic end through 
overconfidence or carelessness, we are told, "Thus do notional types vary 
like the dress, features, food and pursuits of countries, village by village, 
town town, district by district, continent by continent and dime by dime.’ ^ 
A striking illustration of this statement is fumidied by BBoa’s reference to 
the different pn^itiatory ceremonies resorted to at the time of PrabUSkara- 
vardhana’s illness. There we are told of a Dravidian vdio was preparing to 
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aolidt the vampire with the offering of a skull, while an Andhra man was 
holding up his arms like a rampart (or according to another reading, was 
exhibiting the entrails of a sacrificed animal) to conciliate the dreaded 
goddess Caod!.^^ (For purpose of comparison reference may be made to 
the remarkable picture, or rather caricature, of the old Dravida ascetic at 
the temple of CaitxlM in BSipa’s KfidambaiP^). 


14. nu., p. m 
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VEDIC CONCEPTION OF THE MOTHERLAND : A STUDY 
IN THE PRTHVf SUKTA OF THE ATHARVAVEDA 

By 

Dr. VASUDEVA & AGRAWALA, mjv., ph.d. 

Rrai S?it I 

Fedings of attadunent and love for the place where one is bom are 
natural in man. This love develops as with the growth of years he begins 
consdously to realise the importance of the land of his birth for his earthly 
existence. The love for the place may at first be confined to a single village, 
town or district, but by the gradual lapse of time this horizon extends to the 
whole territory which forms the cradle land of all men having a common 
past. 

Patriotism, as the feeling of love for one’s country is called, must have a 
physical material basis to love and work for. It cannot hang in the air on 
the p% of mere idealism and sentiment ‘ The possession of a commcm 
fatherland is oreliminary to all national devd<^ment, the growth of a com- 
mon language, a people’s literature, comnxm traditions, common culture, 
which all put together have a marked distinctive individuality whidi should 
be preserved and independently devdoped as a valuable cultural unit^ In 
order that men may evolve a distinctive dvilizati<m, culture and rdigion, it is 
necessary that they should possess some common abode which they can call 
thdr own. That serves as a nudeus round which gather the formative forces 
whidi wdd together the diverse elements and factors of life directed to one 
commcm goal. 

The Aryan forefathers were able to evolve a great dvilization when they 
permanently settled down in the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges. Here 
they found a physical basis of settlement, a land which th^ could love and 
worship, and for which they sang immortal songs in praise and reverence. 
'These noble utterances have been preserved to us in the Prtini SQkta, 
KSqi^ XII, SQkta 1 of the Atharvaveda, which embodies some of the finest 
poetry that flowed horn the heart of the Vedic singers. 'The patriotic 
effusions of the Vedic bard bear the characteristic stamp ci ImUan adtare 
and are cast into the distinctive mould of the Indian rdi^dous ideas. The 
motherland is loved not (»ly for its material wealth comptiung the botanical, 
zoological and mineral wealth that it contains but also for the moral and 
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^iritual ideals enshrined in the hearts and lives of its noble sons. The poet 
has taken note of both the physical and the ^iritual ties that bound the 
people to their land. 


Gtagraphkdl Unity 

The ancient Sanskrit literature gives evidence to show that the early 
inhabitants of the country had a perception and a consciousness of the 
geographical unity of the land which they had made their own. Their 
geographical horizon unfolds and expands in ever wider circles till it com- 
prises the whole country. Starting from the limited extent of Brahmfivarta, 
this consciousness finds expansion into Brahmar^ide^, Madhyade£a and 
ArySvarta between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas and lastly into the sub- 
continent of Bh&^tavarsa. This last appellation has reference to the 
supreme achievement of some kind of colonisation extending across the vast 
expanse and the entire stretch of the country which was looked upon not 
merely as a geographical unit, but also as a political unit under the sway of 
one king, be he Bharata, ASoka or someone else. As Dr. Mookerji has put 
it : " The territorial synthesis had shown itself into political synthesis 
The geographical data furnished in the river-hymn of the Bgveda shows that 
the Aryans at one time knew the Indus with its five tributaries, the Ganges 
and the Jumna. With the occupation of more land the geographical horizon 
extended, and the later works like the Manu-Smrti> the Mah&bhdrata, the 
PuiSaoias, and the Artha-Sastra of Kautilya testify to this expanded consci- 
ousness in respect of the land. The spirit of the river-hymn echoed forth 
in the couplet of the Puriu^ in which the poet includes even the names of the 
two southern rivers, the Godavari and the Kaveri. The subsequent location 
of the seven cities, the seven mountains, the twelve Sivapithas, DevIpSthas 
and the Visiou-p&thas, affords proof that belief in the territorial unity of the 
country had asserted itself in the popular mind on quite a broad basis. The 
diverse elem^ts appertaining to the land were gradually fusing and merging 
in one common bond, the basis of which was the common country. This 
feeling, thou^ not always apparent, made itself manifest when questions 
involving the Indians and the non-Indian foreign tribes touched the society 
in some vital manner. 

Material Adoration 

The popular mind develops love for a thing in terms of material advant- 
age. The abstract notions of religion, philosc^hy or high moral principles 
do not go far in the mass mind. The Vedic poet expresses his love for the 
|>y appreciating the value of its material contents. He builds on this 
solid basis and gradually rises higher into the domain of finer thougfatsi and 
the higher things which affect our religious and spritual being. AooordUngty 
he feds in^ied at the sifiht of the ' health-giving dawn which brings new 
life and vigour with the rising sun 
28 


/ 
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verse 15), the ever-flowii% fountains of crystal water, high-peaked snow-clad 
mountains and broad plains, the botanical, mineral, agricultural, and zoolo- 
gical wealth. He bursts forth into admiraticm for the beauty of the wonder- 
ful cycle of the six seasons with their r^iularly recurring days and nights. 
The importance of good rivers is recognised as great for the material pros- 
perity of any country, much more so for an agricultural country like India. 

‘ In her the streams distribute themsdves in all directimis, flowing uniformly 
without pause or interruption. This land of plenteous streams, may she 
sprinlde her radiant lustre over us.’ qftvRt; siSWPt > 

n verse 9). 

The snow-peated hills whidi act as reservoirs to feed these rivers and 
the forests which abound in itmumerable plants and herbs are possessions 
of inestimable value in which the people of a country take just pride. The 
Land is worshipped as the mother of many herbs ( 17 ) 

and the repository of numerous potent drugs ( verse 2). 

Wealth in cattle is always con»dered a great asset and a veritable 
national wealth for any country. The poet rejoices to see the Land abound- 
ing in a variety of cattle useful for agriculture and dairy-farming, for sup- 
plying us with milk and serving as means of conveyance 
verse 5). 

The stock of animals in a country breeds on the soil in a very real 
sense like the race of human beings. The poet realises that the animals 
bom in this land are marked by the characteristic ‘smdl’ of the soil, and 
carry the stamp or the genus loci of the land of their birth ^ 

t[f^, verse 25). 

As for the domestic animals, so the poet has a thought for the wild 
beasts of the forests; although ferocious and dangerous they are none the 
less ‘ children of the sc»l.’ He prays : ‘ motherland, may you protect us 
from the man-eating lion and the tiger, the jackal and the wolf, the stinging 
scorpion and the creeping reptile.’ 

The sight of the wide-stretdiing ploughed fields producing com ( 

fCtr: verse 3), the increaser of vitality and giver of h^th 

( 3i4 ^ verse 29), of paddy and barley in special forming the 

chief food of the people (uwirmf verse 42), profoundly touched the 

poet’s heart and moved him into a joyous song of tove for the land. 

Again, his mind is lost in gratitude when he thinks of the enormous 
mineral wealth secreted in the bowels of his land, gold and jewels lying un- 
eqxMed in the coffers of Hiranya-Vakefi, the gifld-breasted mother. Who 
is ther^ even the most materialistic of men, that vdll not be nooved With 
affection for the mother-land that holds out such temptatimis for her aims ? 

Rett^ous Basis of fjove for the Fatherland 

Although the tengitations of material gain hdp in strengthening one’s 
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love for his country, that love will ix>t endure unless it be estaUiahed on 
sound rdigious basis and actuated by hij^ principles of duty. Pstriotin) 
whidi is not endirined on this noble pedestal of a universal moral order will 
only tuing the Motherland down. None can afford to vidate or dq>art 
from the moral law for any great Imgth of time, either in an individual 
capacity or on a social scale. Our ^ort for the country’s prosperity moat 
conform to moral laws. In the very first Mantra the poet has given expres' 
sion to this soitiment : ‘ Truth, rigorous universal Law, dedicated Life, 
Penances, Knowledge and Sacrifice— these things sustain the Earth.’ 

mwir: fMt i verse i. 

Mere idiysical forms are dead, inert masses of matter. To inculcate a 
true bond of union with the S)irit of the motherland we diould pracffse in 
life and thouglit higher virtues and purer motives. Truth should there be 
in the hearts of all the sons of the mother and thdr actions should bear a 
dear stanm of truth. One cannot aggrandise the motherland by recourse 
to untruth, for truth is greater and must in the end reveal itself. The poet 
next thinks of the immutable Supreme Law that governs both matter and 
man and is the surest foundation to build upcm as it will neither bend nor 
relax. DIkafi, or consecrated action, is the third virtue that gives value to 
our lives in respect of the country. A fickle-minded perscm will fly from 
difficulties; only one of determined thoughts will persevere to the end. 
Tapas or disdplined life and Brahma or true knowledge are surer founda- 
tions to uphold the country firmer than anything else. The Earth verily pros- 
pects with true knowledge. 

The idea of Yajfia r^resents the great law of sacrifice, both in the in- 
dividual and in the cosmos. It is a characteristically Indian concq>tion 
involving a communim between gods and men, a synthesis of the human and 
divine worlds as affecting a particular acticm. It presumes that the visiUe 
and the invisible worlds, gods and men, work together for the prosperity of 
the Land. KfilidSsa anmlifies the same idea whm he writes that the king 
taxed the land for performit^ Yajfias, and India poured rain so that com 
might grow ; in this way the two sustained the two worlds by the reciprocity 
of their resources : 

i tfht i- 26 ). 

The CS& ahK> repeats the age-old Vedic idea : From food are bmn the 
creatures, rain causes production of food, rain is the outcome of sacrifice, 
and sacrifice arises out of action (III. 14). Menu also supports this cydic 
law : * The oblations thrown into the fire reach the sun, the sun causes raiii, 
from rain grows food, and food sustains all bongs.' (III. 76). 

The idea YaJfia dominates the ancient Vedk literature, invlying the 
Aryan point of view that tire material welfare of man dqwnds imon making 
friefids with tiw dfiforent forces oi nature. This Cakra or eternal cyde of 
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propitiating divine powers, and of in turn being propitiated by them, revdves 
on to mutual advantage and is an important factor in sustaining this Earth. 
The connecting link between gods and men is fire, HaoyaoSk, as it carries 
the offerings of men to gods. This link is present everywhere^ ready to 
recdve the mite of our selfless offering at each place and time. It is in earth, 
in plants, in waters, in stones, in men, in cattle, and in the rays of the sun. 



I 3^ II verse 19. 


Another Mantra expresses the idea that the gods forevor protect the land, 
without sleep and without falter ( jrf ^ 

verse 18), and that great lord Indra made it free from enemies because 
he thought it to be his own ( gjgl Jjt ^ verse 10). 


The poet then soars to a higher theme, a still finer and noUer 
conoepticHi of the motherland. She is the object of his love and worship, 
not only because she helps in his religious performances, but because above 
all she is the source of that immortal inspiration which has as its fountain- 
head the highest Being. Sons of the mother living thousands of years before 
were moved with the same divine spark of love for her as is experienced by 
the generations of today. Love of the land is an immortal virtue that does 
not grow less or fade with transitory objects. Men may come and men may 
go, yet the heart of the mother and the hearts of her sons remain frerii for 
ever, because the source from which each draws its in^iration exists etern- 
ally in the cosmic mind or in the highest heaven over us. The inspiration is 
frit alike in the iiudst of men and in wilderness. The vitality, unity and 
splendour in the Ra^ra originate from the heart of the motherland : 


fR»l*lll<fW<4d I wr # ^ ^ ll verse 8. 

'She who was in the banning submerged under the sea, whom the gods dis- 
covered with thrir prayers, whose heart, enveloped in truth and immortal, 
is estaUished in the highest heaven, may that Earth bestow power and autho- 
rity on the Supreme Rfishtra ’ (verse 8). 


The People and their relation to the Land 

The edstence of a living race in a country attached to its mmintaina and 
rivers, sandy wastes and watered plains is a prerequisite of history. The 
people mini^ with the earth the fedings of thdr heart as th^ find the 
bounties of nature spread out before them for unrestricted use and undis- 
puted enjoyment So the poet first viewed the Land as one exdnsivdy 
meant for the Aryans, the Dasyus finding no place in her 
verse 37). ^ chose Indra of the Aryans in preference to Vrtra of the 
Anfiryans. The singer visualises b^ore him the picture ci an India in which 
Aryan gods are worshipped. Aryan rites and ceremonies performed, and 
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the Aryan culture predominates,— that is, a veritable Aryftvarta both 
in letter apd in ^irit. He visualises the descendants of Manu settled 
on the Land without over-crowding ( verse 2) 
and prays: ‘The extent of the Land should be stretched far and 
wide for us". 3 ^ ^ tf. verse 1). ‘May we continue 

to occupy a strong coitral positkm in the Land.’ ^ i|«t ^ i|vd 
^ ^ verse 12 ). ‘ May we be established mi unMtering feet, and live 

uncmiquered, unwounded and unharmed.’ HI 

verse 28 ; stsft t fr s g ^ verse 11). Proudly does 

lus heart, as that of a smi of the motherland, pulsate at being oonsdous of the 
rare privily of being one with the pioneers in the great and honouraUe 
process of the first land-taking or land-settlement : 

stiHflq Hgun HiH tpaniiL I spiftma^T ensnumt 11 
‘Mighty am I, superior mi this motherland of mine. Conquering am 
I, all-conquering, completely conquering in every direction.’ (verse 54) 
In this elevated consciousness does the great truth reveal itself to him : 

*lRn 3 ^ 81^ ?|ir«llt 1 Averse 12 ) 

* Earth is the Mother ; I am the son of the Motherland.’ 

India of the poet had been the cradle of the Aryan race who for count- 
less ages had been in possession of her. ‘ She is the mistress of our past and 
future’ ^ yisqpq verse 1). In the days of yore did 

our ancestors defeat the Asuras here and adiieve most wonderful things; 
( jRqt Ipn verse 5). It is frahkly 

admitted in this all-crniqirehensive hymn that the land is the home of diverse 
races, all enjo 3 ring equal liberties and rights, so that the diversity instead 
of proving to be a source of weakness only conduces to the mig^t and soli- 
darity of the nation. The unifying influence of the potent vibrations that 
arise out of the motherland is enormous ( verse 18) 
and all differences of o^r and speech without being the cause of mutual 
discord and animosity lose themselves in the cmicert of these forces. “The 
land bears upon her, pemile speaking different languages, following dif- 
ferent customs aoemding to rational variations. She yidds her produce to all 
without distinction in thousand-fold streams like an unfailing, unresisting mildi 
cow : 

aid Rwft ajw 1 

m dftdw ^ II 

This unity and equality is emphanzed in a very real manner when die poet 
qieeks of the roads and h^-ways of. traffic being intended for the use of bodi 
the good and the eva. in perfect safety and freedom from die haunts of high- 
waymen and thieves % % aanal ai^ danai dsRsisiA dgamdl aHnd 
s i l d W lihlKWl tH 11 versed?). These Wessinp of ordered. Just and p«wW 
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life evoked the grateful prayer from a heart overflown^ with ^votion : 
“May my atdit not fail me with advancing age^ so that I oould have a 
vision of you O Motherland for many more years to come with the sun as 
BQr friend." 

The Eternal Mother. 

The Prithid-Sukta puts before us the Vedic conception of the love of 
country. Patriotism according to it combines religion, philosc^hy, mora- 
lity and everything dse that is based on high principles of the ^irit. It is 
here presented as a spiritual necessity, a thing indi^>ensable for the comple- 
tion of the law of the spirit The Hindus lay equal emphasis on both matter 
and spirit, the outer and the ituier man, the world celestial and the world 
human. He can view all things only in a ^irit of frioidliness with heaven 
that is in strict accordance with the laws of relij^ra and morality. The 
Hindu mind is accustomed to think of earthly prosperity as bound by moral 
and religious laws. The poet while appreciating the beauty that is in the 
material splendour of the land, penetrates to the essential truth or IMiarma 
that upholds her. ‘ %e is supported by Dharma ( verse 17) 
and fixed on the staUe rod: of Truth, Law, Disdpline, Kmwledge and 
Sacrifice: fNt SW Ug: Ist mantra). 

Well estaUished on this steady foundation verse 26), the 

Motherland lives for all times (^)-’ She was there before the Aryans 
came to be in possession of her, and she shall ever be there even if the 
whole race were to forget her. Prior to her discovery both in the moral 
and material spheres she was submerged beneath the waters of the ocean 
verse 8) as a big mass of dust ( a ftwn , verse ). 
But when the great B^is concentrated upon her with tteir miraculous powers 
of thought, she assumed form and became manifest as a loving, in^iring 
mother : ^ verse, 59). 

This form is revealed only to those who are MAtemAn, i.e. whose hearts are 
consecrated with the true devotion due to a mother. 

A living reality for those who realise her, she is otherwise a mere gyrat- 
ing orb devdd of the lustrous beauty which mind alone createa. The man 
who has obtained this wcmdrous virion of the motherland is her true son, 
worthy of the title MatpnSn. His own land as compared to the vast globe 
shdtered under the sea is very small, but she is for him the eintome of the 
world, the whole Prthvl. He loves her without bring exriurive, his heart 
opens out in wide embrace to wricome all living bringp. 

Berides discerning the ^iritual basis of patriotism, the beautiful outer 
form of the Motherland is a thing to be praised and adored for its own srire. 
The diarm of the amcrrie form is in no way less fascinating to the poet He 
loves his country with a de^ pasricmate love, singfog foe praises of her 
mountains ( 3^: ), riven ( jnm X Pfoms ( u;, vene 2). forafo aidmab 
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and minerals. These things invest the Land mth beauty and vahie. Fixed 
permanently in, their places, they provicte us with contour lines for makn^ 
immortal the traditions of our i^ous past and for giving concrete touch 
to our histxHical associations. 

The poet next steaks of the Land as the supplier of all our wants. Our 
food, water and every other article of human necessity comes out of the land, 
and therefore she is the natural object of devotion, not only of tho» who 
can take a philosophic view of things, but also of those whom material temp- 
tations al<xie can coax into love. The motherland is worthy of our choicest 
epithets, she is and the omtainer and sustainer of all. 

Again the Land is thought of as the nursery of the race. It is the home of 
many tribes ( qw verse 15) speaking different tongttes fdkwiDg 

different customs ( w* Sl§«n iWl verse 45). 

but all enjoying equal right of debate in assemblies, gatherings and councils 
«n: i 4nmr: ^ % l verse 56). The hi^ways 

are spoken of as thoroughfares thrown open for puUic use, without 
restriction and distinction ( ^ WiRW:, 3l : WWTTrs, 

verse 47). Every son of the mother is equally dear to her ; she has to be 
the last resting place, both of the good and the evil, ( asir 
verse 48) . 

This represents the essence and the highest ideal of tolerance prescribed 
for civic life. Its practice resulted in phenomenal amity between the diverse 
dements constituting the body-politic of the Hindu society. Hie different 
forces were welded together into a wide social system the members of which 
closed up their ranks in peace and in war and with one battle cry of beating 
drums they advanced, the descendants of M and the descendants of Manu, 
against a common foe. (g^q^ Wit qtfft 5 ^:,wrse 41.) 

The motherland is also considered worthy of adoration as the place 
where our religious performances are carried out, the seat of resplendent 
na tional altars and sacrificial stakes, the abode where the thread of worship 
is spun out : 

^ qftwfnl qiprt qt tIW|% ftwW: I 
qwt WPf: SW anjNg W ^ II 

verse 13 

This is a picture of the characteristic Vedic society, a cross-section from an 
agp whm Yajfia was foe nudeus of social, rdigious and intdlectual espreseiOD. 

Finally we may say that the land is the mother of all beings, she is verily 
toe great mother— Magna Mater mm ). the giver of all that is wanted 
for the mind, body and soul. Only those who Cherito such worthy fodings 
can love the with upright consciousness of her true greatness. Fhte 
devoticm, aeHi^na and true qmit of service are pre-requisttes of affection 
due to a motoer. Those who have them they alone can serve the mother- 
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land. She made herself manifest for those who have this feeling. A true son 
wants that others also should render wor^p to his mother like him, and so a 
true patriot refrains from speaking or thinking ill of other countries. To those 
who have the eye of discermnent the land is a sinritual entity ; to others it 
is a mere dod of earth, without in^iration, without charm, without life. As 
the poet puts it in his own inimitable way : ‘ O Earth, thy smdl permeates 
every man and woman, the youth and the maidoi, the Gandharvas and the 
Apsaras : make me fragrant with that smell.’ (Verses 24, 25). 

We have seen how the Vedic poet starting from the appredation of the 
natural scenery of the Land described her as the supplier of material wants, 
the abode of his rdigion, the cradle of his race and finally the inspiring mo- 
ther of his countrymra. Love based on gross earthly things can disappear 
with the loss of those things. If any body were to love his country because 
it supplied lam with wealth, that love would cease with his poverty. But 
patriotism rooted in the values of the spirit lasts mudi longer. Tagore has 
8^ in a kindred strain : 

“I love India, not because I cultivate the idolatry of gjeography, not 
because I have had the chance of being bom in her soil, but because she has 
saved through tumultuous ages the living words that have issued from the 
illumined consciousness of her great sons, ilgl, Brahma is 

Tmth, Brahma is Wisdom, Brahma is infinite.” 

When in moments of spiritual exaltation gross worldly possessms cease 
to interest us, and material values no long^ have their attraction, then also 
love of the Land waxes deeper and gains inspiration from our innermost 
ennoUing thoughts. That is the sign of the hi^ier culture of the soul. We 
then feel : May our Land, herself proq)ering, make us also proq?er : 

m ^ II 



THE DAPHNE PAPER OF NEPAL 
By 

Mr. A F. M. ABDUL ALL M.A., f.R.a.s.b. 

One very striking fact about the history of paper making in Nepal is the 
high d^ree of technical excellence achieved in it by the country at a remaric- 
ably early age. At a time when Europe was raking her brain to hnd out the 
secrets of cheap paper with a view to meeting the growing demand for it 
among the civilised naticmSk Nepal had already learnt the art of transfomiing 
wood-pulp into paper and was flooding the Gangetic valley with an extensive 
sui^ly of a very cheap writing matoiai. 

It is not easy to answer the question as to how and when the art of 
paper making was introduced in N^l. Those in whose opinion the art 
was brought to India by the Mughals are inclined in favour of fixing a post 
Mughal date for this event. But there are certain difficulties in the way of 
accepting this theory. The researches of Sir Aurel Stein have definitely esta- 
blished that the industry was in a flourishing state In China and Central Asia 
as early as the 2nd coitury B.C.' Keeping, as India did in very intimate 
contact with these {^aces, it seems highly unlikely that ^ could be cmn- 
pletely ignorant of the art There is one piece of positive evidence which 
shows that paper was in vogue in India long before the arrival of the Mui^ials. 
A ‘ letter-writer ’ by king Bhoja of Dhara proves its use in the Malaya country 
at least as early as the 11th century.^ The earliest Ms. found in India cannot 
be dated later than a.d. 1223-4.< Even assuming the theory of ‘Mughal 
origin ’ as true it will be diflicult to prove any direct connexion between the 
Nepal paper and the Mucdial Court The special process' 1^ which the 
Nepalese produced their paper seems to have borne so little affinity to that 
followed in Kashmir and the Punjab, the two places where mq;)erial patro- 
nage bore fruit that it will be more to the point to trace the source of the 
Nepalese tedinique elsewhere than in the Ddhi Court 

Is it not i^uuUe that she derived her art directly from any outside 
people? We need only look at the peculiar ethnical, physiograidtical and 
political drcumstanoes which determined the cause of her history and we 
shall cease to be strudc by the suggestion. Ethnically and temperamentidly 


1. The oldest existing pqrer found by Stein is in the form of StateKfocumeiXs 
idating to the occunencss in the years 21-137 aj>. and apparently contemporary 
with the latest of these events. (Vide ‘ Invention of Printing ’ by Carter, p. 96). 

2. R. L. Mitn’s Notes, Gough’s papers 16. 

3. fiuhler— Catalogue of MSS. from Gujarat etc. 1. 238 noi 147. 
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her people bears a closer resemblance to the Qiinese and the Central Asiatic 
races rather than Indians, and her .rdigion and arts bear deep Qiinese and 
Central Asiatic impresses. Poised on natural bastions of the Himalayas, 
entered only by a few tmtuous mountain passes, Nqial remained untouched 
by the main current of events that shaped the general history of India. But 
forming the southern extremity of a natural thoroughfare that penetrates into 
the heart of Qiina, she could not maintain her isolation from that country, 
and to the constant intercourse With China must be attributed the general 
character of Nqnlese arts and crafts. We have it frcnn history that the 
establidiment of Buddhism in China almost synchronised with its decline in 
India. It is only natural that Buddhist Nepal turned to the celestial Empire 
for rdigious and aesthetic inspiration. The succeeding coituries tended still 
further to narrow the intercourse between the vall^ and the Hindustan, until 
finally in 1204 aj>. the £sused doorway was hermetically sealed by the 
Muslim ccmquest of Bengal and Bihar. From this time, religiously and 
aesthetically Nepal ceased to have any sympathies with India and became 
more closdy attached to China. Must we then wonder if it be suggested 
that it was fnan China that paper made its way into Nq»l? Strangely 
enough Mr. B. H. Hodgson whose writings on Nepal may be regarded as 
authentic is inclined to favour this view. ‘ I conjecture,’ he says in his ac- 
count of the Nepalese paper, ’ that the art of paper-making was got by the 
Cis-Himalayan Bhoteahs via. Lhasa from China,* a paper of the very same 
sort being manufactured at Lhasa ; and most of the useful arts of these re- 
gions having flowed upon them through Tibet from China ; and not from 
Hindustan.’ 

The same writer is of the qpinicm that the industry was established in 
Nepal sometime during the 14th century. The reason whidi encouraged him 
to form this opinion may be summed up in his own words. Writing about 
1831, he remarks "the Nqralese say that any of their bodes now existent 
which is made of palmyra leaves, may be safely pronounced on that account 
to be 500 years old : whence we may, perhaps, infer that the paper manufac- 
ture was founded about that time.’’* But the fallacy in Mr. Hodgson’s argu- 
ment consists in his failure to recognise the possibility of the vogue of both 
palmyra leaf and paper at one and the same time. It is a wdl-known fact 
that the introduction of paper did not necessitate the disa^iearance of the 
palm-leaf from the field of writing. So the existence of a palm leaf Ms. at 
a certain date does not preclude the possibility of paper remaining in use 
before that date. Mmeov^, assuming the theory of the Qiinese origin of 
the Nepal paper to be true, it will be reascxiable to place the foundation of 
the art rather in a period in which pdnts of contact b^ween China and Nqial 


4. Pd. O. C 13 Jany. 1832 no. 19. 

5. Pol. O. C. See supra. 
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were many and intimate than the 14th century when intaxourse betwM 
the two countries had lost all its intensity. In view of the above fact we 
shall be quite justified in assigning the introduction of the industry some- 
where between the 7th and the 9th centuries, the very period when Chinese 
influences impressed themselves most deeidy on Nepalese culture and civi- 
lisation. 

We are howev^ almost in the dark about the early history of the in- 
dustry. Dr. Campbell who resided in Nepal for consideraUe time asserts in 
one of his letters* written in 1837 that the local Pandits and other persmis in 
the habit of sacred writings assured him that “copies of books made on 
preserved Nepal paper, 400 years ago were still extant ; and that the material 
was in perfect preservaticm.” If any credence can be given to this, it must 
be admitted that the! industry of papa* making was in a thriving condition 
in the 15th century. Even if we dismiss this piece of evidence as mere here- 
say account, we carmot possibly treat in the same way a testimony offered 
by Dr. Campbell himself. He refers to a Sanskrit work which he inflected, 
the date of transcription of which was Sambat 1744 corresponding to a.d. 
1687, and attests that it was in a perfect state of preservation, “ having all the 
time withstood the ravages of insects and the wear and tear of use.”^ This 
proves oonclusivdy that the Nepalese had attained a very high degree of 
excellence in the art of paper-making at least as early as the 17th century. On 
the ccHiditicm of the industry in the 19th century, cmitemporary records of the 
Foreign and Pcditical Department yield very interesting information. Writing 
in December 1831, Mr. B. H. Hodgson remarks “ the paper of Nepal is very 
cheap and can be had in large quantities. As ordinarily prq»red it is 
smooth enough to write on and it is from the uncottunon toughness of the 
fibre of the plant which yidds the material for making it, as well as from 
the little mjury done to the texture of the fibre in the process of manufac- 
ture, as firm and durable as parchment. The manufactured paper of Nqxd 
is, for office records incomparably better than any Indian paper being as 
strcxig and duraUe as leather and almost quite smooth to write upon.”* Dr. 
Can^bell fully endorses Mr. Hodge’s qnnkm in one of his letters to Mr. 
T. C. Scott, Deputy Secretary to Goverrunent (dated Nov. 15. 1837) . He 
says : “ the fibre of Nqral paper is so toug^ that a sheet doubled on itsdf can 
scarcdy be tom with the fing^. The paper is so pliable, dastic and duraUe 
that it does rtot wear at the folds during twenty years ; whereas En^ish 
paper, eqjedally, when dg^t or ten sheets are fdded into one packet, 
does not stand keq^ in this state unirqured for more than four or five years. 

I have now before me some records of this office, kept on Nqxd paper of 
1817, as fresh at the folds, as even at the edges, and in every particular as 


6. Trmuaetion «/ the Affi Hertiadturdl Seeiety, Vol V. 

7. Tnmsaetien of Agri Hortieuttural Society, Vd. V. 

8. BoL O. C See supra. 
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^inriamagwrf as the iKwest Sheet of pi^)ers to be had at Cathmandu. There 
ate other records of the same date on Engli^ foolscap, which have been simi- 
larly lodged and Indeed after, the edges of which are conq>letely worn through. 
A period of twenty years, 'however, is nothing to boast of in estimating the 
conqxirative durability of materials for puUic records, and far less is it worth 
mentioning in enumeration of the qualities of the Nepal prqser. The natives 
of this country (Nepal) universally assert that the paper remains for 300 or 
400 years unscathed by time or the ravages of insects. I bdieve that the 
Nepal paper may be considered as a safe material for committing records to 
for at least 100 years ; and probably, for twice that time.. . As to the rela- 
tive fitness of the Nepal pryier for all dfice and stationery purposes, as well 
as parcel packing, box papering and every other purpose requiring durability, 
hardness of fibre, and «cemption from the attacks of insects, there cannot, I 
believe, be a moment’s doubt, that the Nepal paper is an incomparably 
superior article not only to Indian but to my other knotm paper.”* Dr. Roylc 
expresses the opinim that this paper was remarkable for both its toughness 
and smoothness. Some of it being sent to England in thd form of brides of 
half-stuif previous to the year 1829 was made into paper by hand. An 
engraver to whom it was given for trial is said to have stated that ‘ it afforded 
finer impressirms than any English made paper, and nearly as good as the 
fine Chinese paper which is employed for what are called Indian paper- 
proofs.’!* 

The paper was generally manufactured from the inner barks of the 
species of Daphne. 'The plant most evidently used was Daiduie cannaNna, 
but it appears that other members (ht species of the same genus like Daphne 
invducrata. Daphne mezereum. Daphne crieoides etc. were also in use. Dr. 
Gimldte in his account of paper making names another plant named Edge- 
worthia gardneri Meissn. and is of the opinion that the paper made from that 
plant is superior to that from Daphne cannabina. The figures of analysis 
published by Messrs. Gross Beran and King r^rding Edgeworthia seems 
to confirm this view in a remarkable manner. Their analysis is as fdlows 
Mmsture 13.6 p.c., ash. 3.9; loss by hydrolysis for 5 minutes in Soda 
alkali 21.6 ; for one hour 34.7 ; amount of cdlulose 58.5 p.c.; mferceriung 
16.5 p.c. increase of weight on nitratiem 126 ; loss by add purification 8.3 ; 
amount of carbon 41.8 p.c. These chemists however do not supidy us with 
a similar analysis of the Daidine plant though they idace it at the bottom of 
the list of Indian plants, since it possesses in thdr opinion the lowest amount 
of cdlulose namdy 22.3 p.c.!! But a discussion of the rdative merits of 
the two plants is not posdble since we have the oonqdete figures in one 


9. Transaction of Agrt-Hortkutturai Society, Vd. V. 

10 . The Fibrous Plants of India by Dr. J.Fod)eaBa^,MJ>.,F.R.S. (1856), 

p. 311. 

11. Dktumary of Economic Products, Vd. Ill, pp 20-26. 
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It is however to be noted that practical e9q)erienoe is in direct oivosition to 
the verdict ci the chemista that percental of oeUuloee is the only safe elite* 
non of the merits of a fibre as being used as a paper-materiaL There seems 
to be little room f(»' doubt that the Daphne ^ledes in many respects are the 
best of Indian paper-materials, and it will not be reasonable to disregard this 
fact simidy bdeause the cdlulose theory encourages us to hold a contrary 
view. It is not moreover certain that the chemical process by vriikh the 
propoties of the Dalphne fibre was examined was highly satisfactory. It 
is not ing>robable that treatment in a strtxig br^ing alkali and under high 
pressure removed from the fibre those very properties which were essential to 
its strength as paper-material. Hiis surmise gains additional strength when 
we consider the fact that the process by n^ich the hill-tribes manufacture 
their Daphne paper is characterised by the very slight amount of alkali 
necessary to produce the pulp. A crude alkaline ash, with the boiling con- 
ducted for only half an hour and in an open vessel is all that is necessary.’* 

An attempt has been made to exi^in this riddle by holding that past 
writers vdio ascribed the high merits of the Nq)al paper to Daidme cannabina 
were all in error as to the material actually used for the paper.’* It may 
not be improbable that Edgmorthia gardneti, about the merits of which 
there is no difieroice of opinion, was the plant which has always been used 
for the manufacture of this paper. But while admitting that the finest varie- 
ties of the Nepal paper may have been made from this idant, we fail to see 
how this plant which is of comparatively rare growth than Daphnes alone could 
have 3 rielded the total quantity of paper needed by the Gangetic vall^ and 
the hill territories. This plant is found only in Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and 
Manipur and only between the altitudes of 4,000 and 9,000 feet whereas the 
Dai^uie cannalrina may be found everywhere on the Himalaya from the 
Indus to Kiutan and between altitudes of 3,000 to 10,000 feet, as well as on 
the Khasia and the Naga Hills.’* 

The contributor of the article on paper in the Encyck^nedia Britannica 
(11th Edition) offers three tests as to the usefulness of a plant for jpod white 
paper viz : (1) the strength and dastidty of its fibres, (2) the proportiem 
of cdlular tissw contained in them, (3) the ease with which this can be 
freed fmn the encrusting and inter-cellular matters. There may be some 
doubt as to the successful application of the second test to the Daphne plant 
But all writers agree in eqHessing thdr oxnplete satisfaction so far as the 
two other conditions are concerned. Dr. Cl^thom is of the opinion that the 
fibre is mpaUe of bong cleaned of woody integument and epidermis so earily 
that even women and boys can manage the manipulaticm. The same writer 

12. Dktknary «/ Beomnue Products Vol. 111. p. 23. 

13. Ibid. p. 24. 

14. Biandies-l'br. Flores pp. 386, 577. 

GsnUe-Catakigite of tieea shniba and diinbers of l>Bricitlk]|; p. 87. 
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pronounces the paper yidded by the fibre to bei not cmly 'strong' bat also 
'supple', which can be eigdained by the strength and sig)plene8s of the fibre 
itself.*’’ ‘ It (the Daphne fibre) is of sudi tenacity ' says he ' that the paper 
can be made very thin and yet oT surprising strength and duraldlity.' 

But evidence of a more positive nature can be adduced in support of the 
view that Da^dme was actually used as paper material. Dr. Campbdl used 
this fibre in his experimoital paper-factory at Darjeding, and found it quite 
satisfactory. Dr. George Watt in his article on the Nepal Paper Plant 
states that some 40 miles north of Simla he came across a party ' carrying 
loads of Daphne bark and was told that it was being carried to the east 
where it was made into paper.’** The word ‘ East ' evidently refers to Nepal. 
That the bark above mentirmed was of the Daphne plant and not of Edge- 
woTthia gardneri may be eadly infened frcrni the fact that the latter flora 
does not grow west of N^ial. The statement thus establishes beyond doubt 
the eictensive use of the Daphne fibre for the manufacture of paper. If 
Mr. Baden Powell is to be believed, some samples of Daphne fibre were 
sent to Europe and a fine letter paper admirably suited for foreign post was 
prepared frtan them.** Writing in 1911 Dr. Danid Wright and Major 
General Henry Wylie, C. S. I. observe that paper made of the inner bark of 
the Dai^ine plant was one of the prindpal manufactures of Nepal about that 
time.** 

What exactly the original process of paper-making in Nepal was cannot 
be definitdy known. But the letter of Mr. Hodgson already referred to 
contains a very interesting account of the method widdy pursued in the 19th 
century which we may be permitted to reproduce bdow : — 

For the manufacture of the Nepalese paper, the following imiriements 
are necessary, but a very rude construction of them suffices for the end in 
view. 

Ist A stone mortar, of shallow and wi(te cavity, or a large block of 
stone, slightly, but smoothly excavated. 

2nd. A mallet or pestle of hard wood, such as oak, and size proporticHied 
to the lUOTtar, and to the quantity of boiled rind of the psqw plant which 
it is desired to pound into pulp. 

3rd. A basket of dose wicker work, to put the ashes in and throu^ 
which water will pass, only drop by drop. 

4th. An earthem vessd reodver, to receive the juice of the ashes 
after th^ have been watered. 


15. Handbook of the ManufactuTes and Arts of the Punjab, Vd. HI, p. 80. 
Id. Dtetionary of the Economic Products of India, Vd. Ill, p. 22. 

17. Baden-Powdl, p. 82. 

18. BneyHopctdia Britamdca, lldi editiM, p. 380. 
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Stfa. A metallic (q)en-mouthed pot, to boil the rind of the idant in. 
It may be of iron, or c( 4 )per, or brass, indifferently ; an earthen one would 
hardly bear the requisite d^ee of fire. 

6th. A aeve^ the reticulation of the bottom of which is wide and opoi, 
so as to let all the pulp pass throuj^ it, save rnily the lumpy parts of it 

7th. A frame, with stout wooden-sides, so that it will float wdl in 
water, and with a bottom of doth, only so porous, that the meshes of it will 
stay all the pulp, even when dilated and diffused in water ; but will let the water 
pass cdf, who) the frame is raised out of the dstem ; the operator must also 
have the command of a dstem of clear water, plenty of fire-wood, adies 
of oak (though I fancy other ashes might answer as well) a fire-fdace, 
however mde, and lastly, a sufficient quantity of slips of the inner bark of 
the paper tree, such as is peded off the plant by the paper-makers, who 
connnoaly use the peelings when fresh from the jdant ; but that is not indis- 
pensable. With these “appliances and means to boot," suppose you take 
four seers of ashes of oak ; put them into the basket above mentioned, 
place the earthen receiver or vessel beneath the basket, and then gradually 
pour five seers of dear water upon the ashes, and let the water drip dowly 
through the ashes, and fall into the receiver. This juice of ashes must be 
strong, or a dark like red colour, and in quantity about 2 lbs. and if the 
first filtering yield not such a produce, pass the juice through the ashes a 
second time. Next, pour this extract of adies into the metal pot, already 
described and boil the extract ; and so soon as it begins to boil, throw into 
it as many slips or peelings of the inner bark of the paper plant as you can 
easily gra^ ; each slip being about a cubit long, and an inch wide ; (in 
fact, the quantity of the slip of bark should be to the quantity of juice of 
ashes, such that the former shall float fredy in the latter, and that the 
juice diall not be absorbed and evaporated with less than half an hour’s 
boiling). Boil the slip for about half an hour, at the e9q>iration of which 
time the juice will be nearly absOTbed, and the dip quite soft llien take 
the softened slip and put them into the stone mortar, and beat them widi 
the oaken mallets, till they are reduced to a homogeneous or uniform pulp, 
like so much dougb. Take this pulp, put it into any wide-mouthed vessd, 
add a little pure water to it, and drum it with a wooden instrument like 
a chocolate mill, for ten minutes, or until it loses all stringiness, and will 
spread itsdf out, when shaken about under water. Next, take as mudh 
of this prepared pulp as will cover your paper frame, (with a thicker or 
thinner coat, according to the strength of the paper you need), toss it into 
sudi a sieve as I have described, and lay the deve upon the paper frame, 
and let both sieve and frame float in the dstem : agitate them, and the 
pulp will spread itsdf over the sieve ; the grosser and knotty parts of the 
pulp will remain in the sievie, but all the rest of it will ooee torougb into 
the frame. Then put away the sieve, and taking the frame in your left 
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hand as it floats in the water, diake the water and pulp smartly with your 
hgjat. hand, and the pulp will readily diffuse itself in an uniform manner 
over the bottom of the frame. When it is thus properly diffused, raise the 
frame out of the water, ea^ off the water in such manner, that the 
uniformity of the pulp ^read, shall continue after the frame is dear of 
the water and the paper is made. 

To dry it, the frame is set endwise, near a large Are ; and so soon as it is 
dty, the sheet is peeled off the bottom of the frame and fdded up. When 
(which seldom is the case) it is deemed needful to smooth and pdish the 
surface of the paper, the dry sheets are laid (m wooden boards and rubbed, 
with the ccMivex entire side of the conch-diell; or in case of the sheets 
of paper being large, with the flat surface of a large rudder of hard and 
smooth grained wood ; no sort of dze is ever needed or ai^lied, to prevent 
the ink from ruiming. It would, probaUy, surprise the paper-makers of 
Enc^and, to that the Kachar Bhoteahs can make up this paper into 
flne smooth sheets of several yards square.^*'' A few words need to be said 
with regard to the geographical distributim of the manufacturies of the 
Nepal paper. Mr. B. H. Hod^on is inclined to think that the name of 
the prqrer has no reference to the place of its manufacture. “ Though called 
Nepalese,” says he, “the paper is not in fact made in Nepal proper. It 
is manufactured exdusivdy in Cis-Himalayan Bhote, and by the race of 
Bhoteahs, denominated (in their own tongue) Rangbo, in contra-distinction 
to the Trans-Himalayan Bhoteahs. . . Most of the Cis-Himalayan Bhoteahs 
east of the Kali River make the Nepalese paper ; but the greatest part of it 
is manufactured in the tract above Nepal proper, and the best market for 
it is afforded by the Nepalese pec^le ; hence probably it derived its name. , . 
The manufacturies are mere sheds estaUished in the midst of the immense 
forest of Cis-Himalayan Bhote; which affords to the paper-makers an in- 
exhaustible supply, on the very spot of the flrewood and ashes, vdiich they 
consume so latgdy : abundance of clear water (another requisite) is likewise 
procuraUe everywhere in the same region.”><* Mr. Atkinson (xdy echoes 
Mr. Hodgson when he observes that the paper “ is maruifactured exdusivdy 
by the tribes inhabiting CMs-Himalayan Bhote, known as Murmis, Lepdias 
etc. or generically as Rerngbo.”*" But it is just possible that the opinion of 
both the writers is baaed upon insufficient observation. Dr. Campbdl refers, 
to two Nepalese villages where paper-manufacture was in a hUddy flourish- 
ing state; and sdiich produced the two finest varieties of the Nepal piqrer. 
He obsdves that the “paper” called Kimdiat is reckoned the best; the 

18a. The pub> k dried and made into the shape of brides or tiles, for the 
convenienoe of transport In this form it is admirably adtqited for transmiasioa 
to Endand. 

19. Pd. O. C. no. 19 Jany. 13, 1832. 

20. Atkinson— HMMdayoM Districts, pp. 378, 796-97. 
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manufacture of Dholoka » considered the aeomd besL*^ Kimchat Iks 20 
miles west of Cathmandoo and IHicrfoka 30 miles east ot the place. The tivo 
places at the time of Mr. Caiiq)beU’8 stay in Nepal mete entirely inhabited 
hy paper makers. The fact that these two villages supplied the two finest 
varieties of the paper with their names confirms us in our condusion that 
Nepal has greater daim to be proud of her exceUmoe m the art of papers 
making than her sister kingdcan. We are told that the common size ci the 
sheet of Kimchat paper was two feet long by 19 inches ; and that of the 
IKioldca being somewhat less. But both sorts could be had to order any 
-dimensions, upto 30 feet long by twelve broad. These papers were procur- 
able at Cathmandu in any quantity. What better proof could be adduced 
in support of the extraordinary skill of the Nepalese in manufacturing paper ? 

All writers who have left any account of the Nepal paper agree in 
observing that it emoe commanded a very extensive market. We are told 
by Dr. Hodgson that Kathmandu itadf consumed a great quantity, but 
a much greater quantity was annually exported southwards to Hindusthan 
and Northwards to SokyarGumba, Digarchi and other i^aces in Tremoun- 
tane Bhote.”** "It was invariably usai" says a 19th century writer “all 
over Kumayun and was in great request in many parts of the plains for 
the purpose of writing Misubnamahs or genealogical records and deeds.”*^ 
Dr. Campbdl mentions the fdlowing markets for the article : — ^Patna, 
Kessarish in Sarun, Janikpoor, Darbhanga in Tirhoot, Poomeah, Govind- 
gunge, Alligunge in Sarun, Nichloul and Lorun in Gorukpoor, and Todsi- 
poor, Bulranqxxtr, and Tandah in Oude.‘* According to Mr. Watt, the 
paper could be purchased throughout the greater part of India even as late 
as the Nineties of the 19th century.®* 

Somdhing may also be learnt from the accounts left by different 
writers r^rding the prices of the paper in different parts of India. About 
the timei of Mr. Hodgson’s stay at the Nepal Court, the paper sold at 
Cathmandu at 12 annas sicca per dkarm of 3 seers and the bricks of the 
dried pulp at a price ranging between 8 to 10 annas sicca per dhami. 
Dr. Canq}bell reported in 1837 that the price then varied from 160 sheets 
per Nepalese rupee to 400 ; or from 9 to 13 Company’s Rupee per maund. 
Hfe estimated the cost of transport of the article from Nq>al to Patna at 
about 1 Rupee 12 annas per maund, but the price there was almost equal 
to the Kathmandu price. Dr. Cangibdl explained the apparent parados 
by the circumstance of these being a monopoly of the sale of paper kq)t 
up at Cathmandu by the Govonment whereas mudi of the paper reaching 
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Patna was expcMiied fmn ttie hill manufacturies direct to the idains. The 
enormous demand for good quality^ paper among scholars and other men 
with reading habit partly exidaina the ejctensive nature of the market com- 
manded by the Nepal papa*. We have it on the authority of Dr. Campbdl 
that the paper iwas hdd in high favour for all uses excqyt that of letter 
writing, bdng most economical. But Mr. Baden Powell testifies to the possi- 
bility of a very thin and fine letter paper admirably suited for foreign post 
being prqrared from the Daphne plant. He himsdf saw a specimen of 
this light paper which could ody be tom with the greatest difficulty. Dr. 
Clegbom also asserts that the paper can be made very thin and yet of 
surprising strength and durability. 

But the use of the paper was not limited to the literary field only. 
Reference has already been made to its fitness for parcel-packing, box- 
paperit^ and other rough uses. Dr. Campbdl considered it much better 
adapted for packing medicines in, than any of the Indian papers or even 
the blue or brown paper of England used at the general di^iensary .at 
Calcutta for the purpose about the time he wrote. He also gathered from 
Dr. Davies of Patna that the paper was far preferable to any other in 
the manufacture of odd drawn castor oil, and that the latter used several 
maunds a month of it in this cperation, the teinacity of its fibre preventing 
shreds of it from mixing with the oil, as was unavoidable when using the soft 
paper made from doth or other less durable material than the iimer bark 
of the paper tree from which the Nepal article was manufactured. 

The same writer tells us that the Nepal paper was smnetimes used 
as a lining to house roofs. The post office at Katmandu was thus lined 
presenting according to him a deanly durable and pleasing canopy. The 
paper was laid on the rafters with the common floor paste. It was used 
as a dieap and efficient substitute suitade for wax doth in the packing of 
letter mails and bhangy parcds for despatch by dak. This wax paper, he 
tells us, ‘ was prepared in a manner similar to wax doth.’ He himsdf used it 
for dak purposes but never heard a complaint against “ wet mails ” even in the 
hdght of the rainy season. 

But the prqier was not always used in its plain manufactured state. 
It is worth while to note that the Nepalese resorted to a very effident method 
of prolonging the durability of the artide. Dr. Campbdl has collected the 
following outline of the method of preserving the Nepal paper which may 
prove to be of interest to all archivists : — 

" To preserve 100 sheets of Kjmchat paper, (two feet by eighteen inches) 
and have it of a straw colour, take two pounds of rice, and pound it well in 
dght or ten pounds of cold water ; when the feculum has suMded, strain off 
the superincumbent sdution, and (dace it on a brisk fire for tax or fifteen 
minutes, stirring it all the time from the bottom. When cool, give a coat- 
ing of it with the hand to one side of the dxeets of paper, han^ng them in 
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the air (shaded from the sun) until dry : when quite dry, and you wish, 
to ocdour and preserve one side only of the paper, give the other side a 
coating as before of the rice water, in which has been previously dissolved 
the fdlowing ball of arsenic— then, dry in the air as before. Take of the yellow 
oxide of arsenic {Harited of all the Indian bazars) 180 grains, (1 tola) and of 
the red sulphuret of arsenic (Munsil or Mtmsila of the Indian bazars) 180 
grains ; grind them carefully on a marble slab, or in a mortar, and when 
finely comminuted, form into a ball to be used as above. When a deq> 
orange colour is wanted, and the object is to secure the paper most effec- 
tually from insects, the solutimi of rice is to be made somewhat stronger, 
and the quantity of both kinds of arsenic is to be doubled— thus, for 100 
sheets^ take 360 grains of the Harilal, and the same of the Mtmsila. I have 
examined some bodes, the copying of 200 years date— the paper of which 
liad been arsenicated in the latter mode, and found them damaged only to 
a very trifling extent by some insect (supposed to be a bug) but the texture 
of the paper, save where actually cut by the insect, was quite sound. 

For papering trunks, this mode of preservation mi^t be advantageously 
adopted. The paper so treated, however, has a disagreeable smdl ; and 
besides, it is not a settled question among the pec^le who use it, how muclr 
of the practice is referable to fashiem and taste, and how much to the object 
of guarding against insects : many persons assert, that without the arseni ■ 
cation the paper twill last just as well as with it. Yellow paper is the 
fashionaUe style for transcripts of the sacred writings, without direct refer- 
ence to the preservative powers of the arsenic. I am, however, inclined 
to think, that the arsenication is quite as useful as it is ornamental. The 
common objection among Englishmen to the use of NQ>al paper is its 
roughness, C(»npared with Indian and Enj^ paper. As sdd in the bazars 
on a large scale this is valid, but it admits oi being made as smooth as is 
necessary, and is so smoothed to a considoaUe extent here, previous to use. 

The rice water prepared as above, is apjdied to the paper and then 
dried ; all that is required to give the paper a gloss and polish, is to rub 
it wdl with a s^ass bottle, or a smooth stone, or even a inece of close grained 
wood, when it beoxnes as even as need be. The cokmred, preserved, and 
polished paper, costs nearly what the jMn article is noted at 

European interest in this paper may be stated to have originated in 
Lord Auckland’s enquiry r^iarding it in the year 1837. But it had attracted 
the notice of En^idi (^licials even before that date. We find from one of 
the records that on the 8th December 1831, Mr., B. H. Hodgson, tlwn 
Resident at Khatmandu sent to Mr. H. T. Ftins^, Secretary to the Gover- 
nor General some q)ecimei» of the Nqxd paper for presentation to Lord 
William Boitinck.** In his letto: to Mr. Prinsq>, Mr. Hbd^Enn regretted 
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the evil of using ‘ootxunon paper of Hiodusthan as office records and hij^y 
lecoauiiended its oonq}]ete substitution by the paper.’ “1 believe” 

he wrote “the papa: needs only to be known to be very genoally 
adopted in the plains for office records These reocnrds are now oommitted 
to the coounon paper of Hindusthan, than which few substances are more 
perishaUe ; and I suppose the loss of public records consequent vqxxi the 
decay of the paper to which they are committed must be deemed a great 
evil. So I consider it ooe which mig^t be prevented by the substitution 
of paper of Nepal for that of the {dams.” After pelting out the cheap- 
ness, durability and superior quality of the paper as also the success with 
which it had been adopted in some offices in the plains he expresses his 
opinion that the adc^>tion of the paper for such records as it was peculiarly 
desiraUe to preserve was as esqiedient as feasible. To remove the difficulty 
of the relative scarcity of the paper in the plains, he recommended to the 
Government that the peoi^e of Kumayun who had plenty of the paper jdant 
at their disposal should be entrusted with the art of paper-making. Dr. Canm- 
beli who was Assistant Resident of Nq)al for some time showed himsdf 
to be equally interested in the matter. He fully endorsed the opinion of 
Mr. Hodgson and wrote a l^ter to Mr. Scott, Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment (Nov. 15, 1837) pointing out the advantage to be derived from the 
replacement of the paper of the plains by the Nepal paper in all Govern- 
ment offices.^^ Finding that there might be difficulties in the way of pur- 
chasing the article owing to the numopoly hdd over it by the Nepalese 
court, he made the fdlowing suggestion : “ In the event of our Govern- 
ment directing the use of Nepal paper in all the ofSces of the plains, where 
it could be had at less cost than Indian paper and of its subetitutiem for 
English and Indian paper and for permanent records, the requisite quantity 
could be purchased here annually during the rains and f(»warded to the 
Ganges during the four edd months. But, with reference to the odsting 
monopoly here (in Nepal) and such other obstacles as mi|^ Ee possibly 
put in the way of purchase by the Durbar or its agents, of the article in 
large quantity, I would recommend trusting to the markets of Pafna, Kessa- 
riah in Sarun, Tanikpoor, Darbhanga in Tirhoot, and Poomeah, for sudi 
supply as mij^t be wanted for Bengal ; and to those of Govindgunge and 
Alligunge, m Sarun, Nidiloul and Lohun in Gorakpur, Toolsipoor, Bulram- 
poor, and Tandah in Oude for what mi^t be required for the Central and 
Western Pttuvinces." 


The recommendation of Dr. Campbdl and Mr. Hodgson did not fail 
to inqnen the ^tish Government To meet their own needs they deefaied 
to open an experimental factmy for the manufacture of pq)er from the 
Nepalese bark and Dr. Canq)bdl. then Superintendent of DeijeiitRg, was 
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entrusted with the task. A factmy accordingly was opened at Darjeeling 
in 1841. About the nxide he adopted for the manuiacture of paper he 
writes to Mr. G. A Busbby,** Secretary to the Government ot India (Poli- 
tical Department) as fdlows 

“ I found that the wire gauze sieves furnished by the Military Board of 
consideraUe use in oiabling one to make a smoother paper and I regard 
the use of these sieves as a great inqirovement <m the native method of 
preparing the pulp. The dingy colour of the p^>er depended much on the 
dark odour of the solution of potass used to dissdve the bark. With a view 
to making a white paper, 1 had the alkaline solution clarified by passing it 
repeatedly through washed sand. By this means it was procured of a very 
light straw colour and the psyier produced by its use was many diades lighter 
than any I had previously succeeded in procuring. 

Mr. T. Maddock, Secretary to the Governor-General (Pditical Depart- 
ment), sent in the year 1841, to Dr. W. B. O’shanghuessy, M.D., Chemical 
Examiner, for the purpose of Ueadiing two samde packages of the paper 
manufactured by Dr. Campbell. The samples were not however sufficiently 
white in colour. The fdlowing account^" of his bleaching process is given 
by Dr. Dshanghuessy himself “The process consists essentially in using 
a sdution of chlorine in water instead of chloride of lime generally employed. 
TIk lime of the latter with the cdouring matter of the Darjeeling paper 
fcoms a substance very difiScultly bleached but which yields at once to the 
simde watery sdution.” 

“The materials employed are red lead*° (350 grains), common salt 
(60 grains), sulphuric acid (i fluid ounce), water (8 fluid ounces). These 
prc^XHtions are observed on any scale and instead of strong sulphuric acid 
a proportimately larger quantity of the weak acid abundantly manufac- 
tured in Calcutta may be employed.” 

The experimental paper-factory of Dr. Campbell at Darjeeling con- 
tinued to work upto the 16th April, 1842 when it was dosed by him, for 
the reason that he found it uneconomical to run the factory “ unless the rude 
madiinety of the country hitherto enudoyed were changed for better and 
more expensive factory gear.”*^ 

An endeavour was made by the Military Board (Stationery Depart- 
ment) to have the paper-making industry renewed by Dr. Campbdl at 

28. Pditical O. C 11 May, 1842, No. 70. 
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Daijeeling. But he again objected to it on the ground of ecmiomy. “ That 
at the present high rate of the wages of ordinary labour at Daijeding, the 
paper from the barks of the Daphne cannabina cannot probably be made 
at a lower rate than R& 10 to 15 per ream, each dieet being 2 feet by 18 
inches and calculated to make four letter-envdops.” Dr. Campbdl con- 
tinued ‘ It may be desirable to renew paper-making at Darjeding for 
various reasons but at present I doubt that it would be profitaUe to do so.” 

From the preceding account it will be clear that Govonment made 
anything but a fair trial of the scheme, and its failure may reasonably be 
attributed to the lukewarmness of the high officials. It was essential for 
the success of the scheme that it diould have been organised scientifically 
and put on a rationalised basis. But rightly or iwrongly Government 
thought otherwise and the experiment ended in a hopeless failure. 

The question which now remains to be discussed is whether the dying 
industry can be resuscitated under modem oHiditions and can be kept in 
a thriving state against the keen competition of machine made paper. The 
problem is not easy to solve and demands careful deliberation from experts. 
One thing however is certain. The days of hand-made paper are not over 
as some sponsors of ccmiplete mechanisation of industries would have us 
believe So great an archivist as Hilary Jenkinson boldly expresses the 
opinion that hand-made papers are best for the purpose of records.** The 
contributor to the article on paper in Encyclopaedia Britannica recognises 
that hand-made paper is indispensable for all special purposes such as bank 
note ledger, drawing or other high class paper— in one word in cases where 
great durability is the chief requisite.** So it is quite feasible that the 
hand-made Daphne paper may well exist side by side with machine-made 
rag- or wood-paper since the demand for the former has not been completely 
obliterated by the aj^iearance of the latter. 

The only cog^t objection that may be raised against the use of the 
plant as a paper material is that of the chemist according to whom the 
rag-made paper is the best of its kind and the Daphne bark is chemically 
very poor. But experience tells us that so far as India is concerned, rag- 
made paper is highly inferior to the Daphne-paper. And before accept- 
ing the verdict of the chemist on the rdative virtues of different raw 
materials for paper as go^iel truth, we shall do wdl to bear in mind the 
warning pronotmoed by Mr. Jenldnson. “ We should also while counselling 
the archivist to make the fullest use of any advice that the diemist can 
give him warning in r^rd to modem materials that no laboratory test 
can tell us what the effect of time will be on materials.” The same writer 
observes that "good rag paper from Europe may, without any special mal- 
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treatment, decay in an extraordinary way if exposed to tropical dimate. 
He himsdf admits that actual experience encouraged him to form this 
opinion.'’*- 

There is moreover one practical objection to the extensive use of rags 
for paper-making. The supply of rags is oitirdy uncertain, and there is 
often a cmre^pcmding uncertainty in the quality of the paper due to the 
uneven pn 9 X>rtioos of the mixture of materials.** It goes without saying 
that in the case of the Daphne paper a greater amount of certainty as to 
the supply of materials and uniformity in quality may be assured. 

That there is ample scope for the development of the Daphne fibre 
as a raw material even for large-scale paper-making may be easily inferred 
from the extensive market for foreign paper as well as for foreign paper- 
material in India. The total import of paper in 1934-35 was 2,938,000 cwts 
valued at Rs. 2,73 lakhs as against the total aggr^te production of the 
Indian Mills amounting to 892,000 cwts. a lamentably low figure. The 
import of wood pulp amounted in the same year to 19,000 terns valued at 
Rs. 26 lakhs.** The figures will oexiclusively prove what a vast fidd for the 
development of an important industry is still lying in India— a fidd whidi 
has hitherto been completdy neglected. It is for experts to explore this 
fidd more deeply and to find out the possibilities, if any, of building up a 
big nationalist paper-making industry with a view to make India dependent 
on none but herself for her writing material. 
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BURMESE RECORDS CORROBORATE THE PURANIC 
DATE OF BUDDHA’S BIRTH 

By 

M. RAJA RAO, M^. 

Mysore Govt Educational Service (retd.)> 

1. There is a wdl-known verse in the Birhat-Saihhit& of Vaiahamihira 
about the Saptarshis (The Great Bear axistellation) having been in a line 
with Magha Nakshatra when, at the close of the Mahabharata War, King 
Yudhisthira reigned at HastinBpur. It has proved to be a Delphic Oracle, as 
it has lent itsdf to several interpretations. (Bri. Sam., Chap. 13, verse 3). 
It runs thus : 

Asan Maghasu munayah. 4asati prithwm Yudhisthire iqpatau ; 

Shad drika pafica dvi yutah Saka kalah tasya iSjanyasca. 

There are two distinct statements made here. The first line tells us that 
the Great Bear was in alignment with the asterism of Makha whose yoga-tara 
is Regulus. The astronomical implications of this statement have been dis- 
cussed by me in my article on the Puranic interpretation of the Saptaistu 
cycle contributed to the Ganganatha Jka Research Institute Journal, Allaha- 
bad, (Vol. I). Kalhaua in his Rafotarahgitfi and Bhatotpala in his commen- 
tary on the Brhat Saihhita have interpreted the second line to mean that 
King Yudhisthira lived 2526 years prior to the commencement of the SUh- 
vlkhana 6aka in a.d. 78. This assigns the date b.c. 2449-2448 to Yudhi^thira, 
by which time 53 years of the Kali Yuga had already passed. Bhatotpfila 
quotes a verse of Vriddha Garga in support of the first statement, but not of 
the seocHid. In verse' two, Vatahamihira tells us that his exposition of the 
Baptarshi Cycle fdlows the lines laid down by Vriddha Garga. For sevmi 
reasons, the second statement could not have been made by Vriddha Garga 
himsdf. There are at least three Gargas mentioned in Sam^t literature. 
The first Garga was the person to whom Ai! Rama gave away his wealth just 
before starting for the forest. (VSlndki Rfimfiyana, Ayodhyakafoda, Sarga 
32). He must have been the formulator of the Garga Trirfitra sacrifice des- 
cribed in the seventh Kagda of the Kri^iga Yajurveda. (T. S. vii, 1-5). As 
pointed out by P. C. Sen Gupta in his article on Hindu Astnmomy in the 
Ratn^triskna Centenary Votumt, (VoL 3) Vriddha Garga was a contenqMiary 
of the FSodavas and a great astronomer. He was visited by Balarama during 
his pilgrimage at the time of the battle. {MahSrkSrata, Tlrthayfitra Parva, 
Salya Parv, Quqx 37, verses 15 18). He seems to have been the earliest oom- 
mentator on the VedSAga Jyotisa cyde of five years, and has been extmsivdy 
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cited by Socudcara, VaiShamihira, Matotpala, S. B. Dikshit and other aatfo^ 
nomerB. It is therefore dear that the second stateoiait in the veiae of 
Vaiahaioihira cannot be attributed to hint There was the third Gaiga, tihe 
aetrdc^, who has been assigned to the earlier half of the first century ac. 
by Dr. Kem in his introduction to the Brhat SaihhitS. He should have been 
a contemporary of the founder of the Vikrama Saihvat Era. Thus all the 
three Gargas appear to have lived Icxig before the SSiiv&hana iSaka was start- 
ed. Dr. R. Shamasastry points out that the term iaka as a synonym of the 
word Era came into use only after the dose of the Andhra period. None ai 
the Gargas could have employed it. It must be therefore attributed to Vaifiha- 
mihira himsdf. In the same manner Aryabhata declared that, at the time 
he composed his great wotk, sixty cycles sixty years each had dapsed since 
the commencement of the Kali Yuga. Vaifihamihira seems to have meant that 
at the time he wrote the Bfhat Saihhita 2526 years had been completed dnee 
the passing away of Yudhisthira. If we assume for Vatdhamihira the date 
A.D. 505 mentioned in his Pafichasiddhfintika, the above interpretation assigns 
to Yudhi^hira the date B.C. 2021. In my article contributed on this subject 
to the GanganStha fka Research Institute Journal, I have pointed out how 
this date is in complete harmony with the statement of the several POrSnas. 
On the other hand, C. V. Vaidya opined that the ^aka referred to should be 
the Buddha NivSna Era, Bx;. 5^. (The MahabhSrato, A criticism, p. 80). 
His arguments are based on the assumption that the statement had been made 
by a Garga and could not therefore refer to SSlivIhana who was later than 
all the Gargas. So he agreed with Velandai Gopala Aiyar that the reference 
was certainly to Buddha’s nirvSna. VaiShamihira lived in an age of Bud- 
dhistic revival represented 1^ Buddhaghosa, Fa Hien, Bhartrihari, and 
Amarasimha. Vaidya interpreted the second line to indicate the number 2566. 
Add 2566 to 543 and we go bade to B.c. 3109, which is very dose to the tra- 
diticHial beginning of Kali Yuga b.c. 3102. 

2. Even now scholars are not agreed about the date of Buddha’s nir- 
vaQa. The Ceylonese chronides, the Mahfivaihsa and DIpavaihsa, and the 
Burmese chtonide, “ Malla-linkara ’ Wouttoo uniformly assume the date 
543 B.C. for the nirv9na of Buddha and base their chronology on it Though 
these Buddhistic chronicles adopt the date 543 B.C. for the nirv3oa> they 
state the interval between the nirvfma and the accession of Qiandragupta to 
be only 162 years, whereas all the Hindu PuiSqas estimate the inter^ at 
about 260 years. This discrepancy has hitherto proved irrecondlatrie. The 
tiatei by the Chinese dironides vary from about SJC. 1200 to 600 

KC. Of them aU, what is known as the Peguan date^ B.C 6381 approodmates 
to the PtnfiDic date (Frins^’s essays, Vol. 2, p. 165). European scholars like 
Fleet Qinniniliam and others have rejected both Hindu and BuddMstic 
traditiaas and adopted the date BX. 478 as the most probaUev as it acooida 
vsgydosely with the interval of 162 yours stated by the Ceyteoeae dnorddea 
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to have existed between the nirySoa and Qiandragupta, whose accession is 
assigned to 320 B.a There is no consensus of (pinion r^rding the date of 
Chandra-gupta’s accession. It fluctuates between 324 B.c. and 311 B.C. The 
Burmese Chimud^ Malla-linkara, translated 1^ Bishop Bigandet, is unique 
in itself. It furnishes the name of the wedc-day and the Hindu calendar date 
for some of the most important evoits of Buddha’s life. Cunnin^iam’s date 
for the nirvSipa, B.C. 478 agrees in the main with the provisions of the Malla- 
linkara. Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai has ^own in the first volume 
of his Ephemeris that six out of the eight events mentioned by the Burmese 
ChrcHiide fall on the wedc-days assigned to them, if the Nirvaiqa is assumed 
to have occurred <mi Tuesday, First April, 478 B.c. — the full-moon of Vai§akha. 
The learned editor of the Mahratti Gyana-kosa, (Gyarm-kosa, Vol. iv, p. 153) 
approves of the date. 

3. The Putloas embody the traditions current in the land of Buddha’s 
birth. A total summary rejection of all the data fumidied by them, in favour 
of foreign testimony in which they themselves who adduced than had no 
full confidence, is rather unwarranted. The part played by Chanakya has 
been totally ignored. The rdiability of the Purapas regarding the Andhra 
dynasty has been acknowledged by Rapson in his Catalogue of Indian coins. 
(Introduction, pp. xxvi and Ixv). His statement that “there is no reason to 
doubt that the long period for which the testimony of inscriptions and coins 
scarcdy exists, was actually occupied by the reigns recorded in the Puraoas ’’, 
can be equally true of the Mauryan and pre-Mauryan times. Inscripticmal 
History begins with Asoka. The Puranas, the Jatakas, and scattered refer- 
oices in contemporary literature are the only data available for re-construc- 
ting the history of pre-Asokan times. It is unfair to dub them unreliabld 
and ignore the whole lot. It is the duty of the conscientious historian to try 
and pierce throui^ the outer shell of age-long accretions and reach the ker- 
nd at centre. Delicious water and sweet pulp will be found, though the quan- 
tity be small. 

4. It is rather unfortunate that no evidences, inscriptional or numis- 
matic, are available for the period preceding Asoka, except oral traditicm 
committed to writing centuries later. Whereas the PurSuas furnish details 
r^iarding all contemporary dynasties of pre-Mauryan times, the Buddhist 
dntMiides mentum oifly those kings that took an interest in their religion. The 
Burmese dironide, Malla-linkara, mentions that Chanakya discovered, while 
he was yet young, signs of kingship in his palms. On the advice of his mo- 
ther, he kept the knowledge to himsdf. (Bigandet, Vol. 2, pp. 125-128). 
Tbough all the Purioas agree in assigning a total of 1(X) years to the Nandas, 
some of them allot only 28 years to Mahapadma and 12 years to the dg^t 
brothos. The PUrSoas state thsit Chanakya also ruled fat sometime after 
the Nandas and brought the total period to 1(X) years. It to(A him 12 to 16 
years to diqxjssess the Nandas. It is not improbaUe therefore that some 
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years intervened between the dethronement of the last Nanda and the imtal* 
laticKi of Chandragupta. It is quite possible that the principles of state-craft 
so fully elaborated by Kautilya in the Artha-shastra r^ected the apetienoe 
gained by Qianakya during his own kingship. As Chandragupta was a candi> 
date of his own creation, Qianakya might have fulfilled hk boyish amlntimi 
of becoming a ruler in his own person, before he handed over the kingdom to 
Qiandragupta voluntarily or otherwise. It should be no wmder if Chandra* 
gupta had sought the help of Alexander or Saleukos as stated by Justin. The 
period is shrouded in mystery. The Buddhistic chronicle allots (mly 22 years 
to the whole Nanda dynasty. Kalasoka and his nine sons are allotted 61 
years. Where does the discrepancy lie ? Experts have yet to discover. 

5. There is a mention in Bigandet’s translation (Vol. I, p. 13 ; Vol. II, 
p. 133) of a Kauzda Era which was in vogue at the time of Buddha’s mater- 
nal grand-father, Eetzana, King of Devaha. At the time of its abolition by 
Eetzana, 8640 (eighty-six forty) years had elapsed. At a synod of astrono- 
mers convened by the king and presided over by the foremost astronomer of 
the times, Kala Devala (Asita Devala) it was decided to start a new era in 
luxiour of the King, and it was called the Eetzana Era. The year 8640 of 
the Kauzda Era was terminated on Saturday the new-moon of Magha and 
the new Era b^;an on the next day a Sunday, the first day of Sukla Paksha. 
Another interesting Nt of information found in the Malla-linkara (Vol. II, 
p. 134) is that King Thamug-dara (Samuddhara) of PTome, an eminent 
astronomer himself, reformed the calendar in the year of religion 625 (a.d. 81) 
dropping away 622 years and b^an the reformed computation with two, 
equating it to a.d. 79. This is a remarkable coincidence with the SSlivfihana 
Saka and probably its nucleus. In the declaration of the Samkalpa at the be- 
ginning of our religious functions, SlivShana Saka and BauddhSvatSra often 
go together. The association may not be accidental. The point deserves 
further investigation at the hands of experts. 

The Asita-Devala who abolished the Kauzda Era is probably the Asita- 
Devala frequently dted by Bhatotpala. This gives us a date for him in the 
8th century B.C. The word Kauzda does not occur in any other context, if we 
remember that the Kosala kings traced their descent to IkdivSku of the Solar 
dynasty, Kauzda may very well stand for Kakustha. It is remarkable that 
they should have preserved a tradition dating back 8640 years to 9300 ac. 
Were th^ in any way an off-shoot or the main-stem of the Kassites and the 
Mitanni (Mitra Anu) tribes who invaded Assyria in the 15th century B.& ? 
It is a suggestion for Assyridog^sts to investigate. The name Thshratta (Dasa- 
latha) borne the Mitanni king mig^t possess a significance of its own. 

6. There is thus nothing inherently inqweubie in the suggestions of 
C V. Vaidya and Gopala Aiyar that the 6aka referred to in the verse of 
VarShamihita was the Buddha NirvSqa Saka. If the nundier i nd i c ated in 
^ second line is aocqjted to be 2526, as usually interpreted, by subtracting 
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this ntunber from ac. 3102, we g«t the date 576 B.C. for Buddha nirvSoa. 
This date differs fnmi the Buddhist tradition by only thirty years, and is in 
compile accord with tiie FurSoic tradition. It satisfies all the conditions re- 
garding wedc-days laid down in the Malla-linkara. All the dght evoits fait 
on the days allotted to them. A careful esamination of the auxiliary tables 
furnished in the Indian Ephemerks reveals the fact that 98 sdar years (Juli- 
an) omstitute an exact cycle of the week-day and the day of the mcmth of 
the Hindu luni-solar calendar. The lunar tithis occur on the same wedc-days, 
but are displaced three days forward in the Julian year. For example, the 
full-moon of Vaidfikha occurred in the year 576 B.c. on Tuesday the fourth of 
April, whereas it occurred in B.C. 478 on Tuesday the first of April. In this 
connection we have to remember that the system of intercalaticm in vogue at 
the time was that of the Vedanga Jyotisha, according to which one month 
was intercalated at the end of every thirty months. The intercalated months 
were according to Dikshit (Hist of Astrcm., p. 91) Adhika Sravana and 
Adhika Magha. One of the five year periods ended in a.d. 80 according to 
Varfihanuhira. The system of intercalation adopted in the Indian Ephemeries 
is that of the Siddhantas. When this difference in the mode of intercalation 
is taken into account, the two discrepancies inherent in the set of 
dates rading with 478 B.C. get themselves obviated in the set ending with B«. 
576. The proposed date is thus not (xdy in harmony with both FUtapic and 
Buddhistic traditions, but also in complete accord with the wedr-days assign- 
ed to events, a memory of which was carefully preserved by Burmese tradi- 
tion for well over a millennium and a half. It is a truly remarkable feat of 
racial memory, worthy of the best Vedic traditicxis. 

The chief events mentioned are the following : — 

1 & 2. King Eetzana did away with the Kauzda Era 8640, on a Satur- 
day, on the new-moon of Tabaong (March) and fixed the b^pmung of tiie 
new Era on the following day, that is to say, oa a Sunday, the first day after 
the new moon of the same mrmth. This happoied in the year 691 B.C. (545 
plus 148). Volume II, p. 133. 

3. Buddha was conceived in his mother’s womb, in the year 68 of the 
Eetzana Era, under the constellation Outtarathan and bom (on the full nooon 
day of Vaiffikha) under the oxistdlation Withaka, on a Friday, Volume II, 
p.71. 

4 He went into the solitude in the year 96, on a Monday, at the full- 
nKxm of July, under the oxistellation, Oottarathan. Vol. I, p. 63 ; V61. II, 
p. 72. 

S. A little before break of day, in tte 103rd year of the Eetzana Era, 
on the day of the full-moon of Katson, the porfect sdenoe at once broke over 
him : he became a Buddha. Pages 97 and 98 of Vd. I. 
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6. Buddha’s father, gently breathed his last in flie day of the fuU-mooD 
of Wakhaong (August), chi a Saturday, at the rising of the sun, in the year 
of the Eetzana, era 107, at the advanced age of ninety-seven years. Vol. I, 
1 >p. 208 and 206. 

7. It was not quite full dawn of the day when he entered the state of 
NirvSioa (Neibban), in the 148th year of the Eetsana Era, on the full-moon 
of Katson, on a Tuesday, a little before day-break. Vcd. II, p. 69. 

8. In the year 148, the first day of the month of Tagoo (.^Mril), which 
fell (HI a Sunday, was fixed as the banning of the new computation, em- 
phatically called the era of religion, 543 B-c. Vol. II, p. 133, loot note. 

N3.—Oa page 216 of Volume I, Bigandet equates the full-moon of 
Tabaong to (Fd)ruary) and the new-moon of Taong to March, Vd. II. 
p. 133. So Tabaong corresponds to the month of Mfigha which must end 
early in March so that Chaitra might have commenced before the 12th of 
April, when the solar year commences. In the absence of definite informa- 
tion about the method of intercalatim adc^ted by the Burmese, it might 
lefo' to Mfigha or FhSlguna. CN^de last paragraph, pp. 9, 10). 

Dates of important events in Buddha’s life : — 

Datts : 

1. Kauzda era ended on the new-moon of Tabacxig Saturday : 

or hf&gha (ending) in b.c. 722. New-moon at the end of 15 Jan. 722 B.& 
Mfigha ended at -95 of Saturday after Mean-rise i.e. on 
Saturday night 15-1-722 BJa 

2. Eetzana era began the next day, the first day of Sunday : 

the waxing moon of ttuxith Tagoo, Sunday. 16 Jan. 722 B.C. 

3. Buddha’s birth on full-moon of Katson in Vi- Friday : 
sfikhfi nakshatra, full-moon ended at, '54 of Friday, Vi- 8 April 655 bax 
sikhia ended at -92 same day Eetzana era — -68 current. 

4. Buddha left Kapilavastu at midnight of fuU-mocxi Monday : 

in Uttara-ashfidfafi nakshatra. Full-moon of Adhika Srfi- 27 June 627 ac 
vana ended at ‘23 day after sunrise on Monday 27th 
June. Ut-Ashidha ended on Sunday midnight R fen’ hours 
before Monday began. Era 96 current 

5. Buddha attained Buddhahood about sunrise on Wednesday : 
Wednesday, in VishSkhfi nakriiatra, on full-moon. Fhll- 11 April 620 ac 
moon ended at *33 of Wednesday ; VishSkhi ended at *49 

same day. Both current at sunrise. 11-4-620. Era 103 
current 

6. Buddha’s father dies ; Saturday, sunrise on full- Saturday : 
moon of Wakhaong. Era 107 cunent Full-moon of Srfi- 2i iafy 616 Buc 
vana (after Adhika Asfafidha). began at ‘23 of Saturday 

24-7-616. 
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7. Buddha Nirvana on Tuesday night before sun- Tuesday : 
rise. Full-moon of VishSkhg ended at *99 or just before 4 April 576 B.c, 
sunrise on the nig^t of Tuesday 4th April ; Visakha end- 
ed at -66 day after sunrise. Both current at sunrise Era 
147 current Age seventy-nine complete. 

7. Buddha died on his eightieth birthday, after completing sevoity-nine 
years. A few months after his death, a conference of all the followers of 
Buddha was hdd, under the aegies of the king, Ajatafetru, and prerided over 
by Kasyapa. It lasted for seven months from the full-moon of Wakhaong 
to the full-moon of Tabaong. “ It was at the conclusion of this council or 
Sang harana , that king Adzatathat with the concurrence of the Buddhist 
patriarch, Kathaba did away with the Eetzana era, and substituted the reli- 
gious era beginning in the year 148 of the said era ; that is to say, ont the 
year of Gautama’s death, on a Monday, the first of the waxing moon of 
Tabaong.” (Bigandet, Vol. II, p. 11b). On the other hand, Bigandet’s note 
on page 133 of Vcl. II, declares that in the year 148, the first day of the 
month of Tagoo, (April), which fdl on a Sunday was fixed as the beginning 
of the new computation, emphatically called the era of rriigion, 543 B.C. 
It is adopted by all the southern Buddhists. The two statemrats are sdf- 
omtradictory and somewhat ambiguous. Buddha’s death took place on the 
full-moon of Katson (VaiiSkha). When did the new Era begin? Was the 
computation to begin from the month of Tabaong or Tagoo prior to the 
death or from those that followed his death, about the time of the condu- 
rion of the first coundl ? Was it from the waxing first of Tabaong a fort- 
night earlier than or from the waxing first of Tagoo which occurred a fort- 
night later than the conclusion of the council ? The point has to be dari- 
fied before the exact week-day and date of the commencement of the era 
could be fixed. The same ambiguity appears in the case of the commence- 
ment of the Eetzana Era. The statement on page 13 of Vol. I, conflicts with 
that of page 133 of Vol. II. There is no ambiguity about the we^-day ; it 
is only about the month. Dr. Fleet and Sir Alfred Irwin have dearly demon- 
strated in the Indian Antiquary for 1910 a.d. (Vol. 39) that the Burmese ca- 
lendar possesses dements similar to those of the Hindu calendar but not 
identical throughout There are twelve mmths in the year composed alter- 
natdy of 29 and 30 days. The first waxing half of the month always 
contains 15 dvil days ; the second half, altematdy 14 and 15 days. Seven 
months are intercalated for every nineteen years at an average interval of 
three years. 'The system is similar to that of Metcm and to that py piainpri 
in the MaitiSyaniya Saihhita (1-10-8). Like the andent Babylcmians, die 
same month is intercalated by duplicating (Arakanese) or Watso (Burmese). 
With the andent Vedic seers it was the month of Fausha that was duidi- 
cabed. 'Though the months are supposed to comspaod to the entry of 
the sun into the signs of the fixed Hindu zodiac, they agree ndther with the 
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solar nor ^nth the lunar months, exo^ occasionally. The oommencement 
of the month of Ta^ can fall <ki any date between the 19th of Wednesday 
and the 2l8t of March. Since the two halves of the Burmese month pt out 
of st^' Rrith the full and new-moons, the waxing first of Tagoo may not al- 
ways coincide with Sukla Pratipad. The new-moon just prececUng the waxing 
first of Tagoo may corre^xmd with the new-moon ending either Hindu luhar 
M3£^ (h- PtsUguna. It is therefore clear that the assumption made by the 
author of the Indian Ephemeries that Tabaon ocnnddes with Philguna or 
Tagoo with Chaitra, is not always correct In the present case the identifica- 
tion of the new-moon of Tabagaong with the new-moon ending MBgha yields 
the correct days of the week, for the commencement of the Eetzana and 
Ninnaipa eras. I have therefore adopted it in my calculations. At the time 
of Buddha’s birth, the calendarial system of the VeiMga-Jyotisha seems to 
have been in vogue. The year commenced with ]N^gha. So Tabaong might 
have been the first month of the year in those days. Later on, when the long 
of Prome, Samuddhara, adopted or inaugurated the SfilivShana or Dando- 
ratha Era the year was probably made to commence with Qiaitra or Tagoo 
in 78 A.D. Tagoo certainly commenced the year, when tlw Papn or Pouppa- 
zdau Era was started the first of Tagoo in 638 a.d. as Zero — ^Buddha’s death 
occurred in the 147th year (current) of the Eetzana era and year 148 was 
current when the council adopted the NirvfiiQa Era. The Buddha Nirvfioa 
Era commenced on the 22nd of January, 576 B-c. which was a Sun- 
day. This date does not confiict with the FUrfinic, Sing^ese or Burmese 
traditions. It is as it were a compromise between them wd is in full accord 
with the data of the Malla-linkara-wouttoo regarding the chief events of 
Buddha’s life. 



UJJAINI IN MRCCHAKATIKA 
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VEDANTA-TiKTHA, SASTRi, ETC. Mayuibhuj Proifessor of Sanskrit, 
Benares Hindu University. 

“The intense life with which Sudraka animates action and personage 
gives illusion to reality, one believes oneself to be in the middle ol beautiful 
Ujjaiid, but a compariscm with the literature of tales diqiels this error. We 
are, as in the rest of Indian stage, amid full convention, and amid full 
fantasy.” Thus says Professor Sylvain L6vi in speaking of the M]X!chakatika 
in his “ Th6ktre Indian,” and it has become an article of faith with modem 
scholairs that in the Mrcchakatika, as in other Sanskrit plays, we are dealing 
with a dty of convention and a conventional society. An examination of the 
minute details of the feature of the city and of the society described in the 
Mpxhakaitika will however convince any impartial reader that the poet was 
dealing with an actual city and a living society, every feature of the life of 
which was familiar to him, though perhaps the name of the city might not 
have been Ujjairu aiKl though the genius of the poet has certainly cast a 
radiant life over it 

Famous UjjainI 

The celebrity of the city of Ujjaini had spread all over the country and 
its affluence, the amenities of its life, the amusements and diversions it afford- 
ed to the gay, the beauty, refinement and wealth of its courtesans had been 
magnified by travelers’ tales and allured the curious and leisured people from 
distant parts of the country. Simple Samvahaka who bdmiged to distant 
Pktaliputra and was left by his fatl^r in rather affluent circumstances,! was 
attracted to Ujjaini by tales heard from the mouths of travdlers.* 

Geography. 

The city of Ujjaini covered alargearea, the centre of the dty was thiddy 
populated, gradually thinning out towards the outer perimeter. Here were 
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tiituated large shady gardens’* adorned with beautiful lakes, belonging to the 
-wealthy inhabitants, and the king had an esctensive gardoi called Puspa- 
karao^aka which was the most beautiful of all* and at a consicteraUe distance 
from the dty.® The gardois were s^iarated from one anotha: and screened 
oflF from the puUic road and were full of umbrageous trees,* throwing cool 
shadows over the road and people could walk from the city to the Royal 
Carden, PUspakaraodaka in the shade of the overhanging trees without ex- 
posing themselves to the sun.' The boundary walls were however not always 
earefuliy maintained and king FSlaka’s garden, Pu$pakarandaka at least 
had a gap large enou^ to admit of a carriage passing through over the debris 
of fallal brides and for SakSra to dy by leaping over.* It was otherwise 
neglected and large heaps of unswept dried leaves were blown about by the 
wind and gathered at the feet of trees.* On the other ride there were temples 
with spacious compounds built by the citizens outside the busy part of the 
oity and we hear of one such temple in which the image had not yet been 
installed.'* Beyond this were the gambling houses and evidently the low 
quarters, the East-end of Ujjain!. 
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Streets. 

The streets of Ujjaiid were narrow, especially in Uie busy part, the 
merchants’ quarten^^ where Ceinulatta’s large family mansion with its garden 
and ordiard, now out of rq)air, was atuated, so that there was hardly room 
for two carriages to got abreast, especially if one of them happened to be a 
lumbering country cart.>* In the martet place of Ujjaitd, the shops were built 
close to one another, with only narrow lanes between, where the street dogs, 
who lived on the leavings and sweepinp of the sh^M, comfortably ensconscd 
themsdves at night from the indetnencies of the weather under the projecting 
eaves of the shop rooms.^* 

The streets were not lighted^^ and on dark nights dtizois had to cany 
their own lights, lights strong enough to give confidence to the pedestrians 
that no bad characters were lurking about^o Indeed the streets of Ujjaini 
were infested by bravos, rowdies and revellers after ni^t-fall and the 
favourites of the tyrannical king FSilaka added not a little to the insecurity 
of the streets.'* Flushed with insolence and wine they pursued unprotected 
females and made fun of simple citizens any oddity in whose appearance or 
manners happened to attract their attention." Thus were molested both 
Vasantasena and RadanikS and poor Maitreya who was with RadanikS. 
There were no pavements for pedestrians apart from the high carriage-way 
and the houses gave right cm to the streets. Pursued by the licentious im- 
portunities of iSakara, Vasantaseni passes her hands over the boundary wall 
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of Obudatta’a house and finds the door.^‘ Houses of any pietensioa, as those 
of Obudatta and Vasantaseni, had, besides the main entrance, a side 
entranr«>* also leading to a retired part of the house or to the garden and 
ordiard which was situated on a side. Vasantasenfi had a tenqde to Cui^ 
in her garden*" and Gbudatta had in his a beautiful pleasure house** which 
however was much the worse for want of nqmirs. 

City Foliqb. 

There was arrangement for patrolling of the streets by the p<^ioe, and 
thieves and bad characters were spotted, questioned or pursued, but under the 
lax administration of the tyrannical king Pbaka, the city-guards were ne^- 
gent of their duties, especially in the early part of the ni^t when rowdies 
moved about the streets and brawls with the followers of the king’s favourites 
were to be sqipidiended. When Vasantasenfi was pursued by Sahara and her 
servants fled from fear, there was no city-guard to be seen anywhere.** The 
policemen came out later at nii^t, when there was no danger of brawls and 
thieves and bad characters might be on their nightly prowls. When Cfiru- 
datta r^ms h(»ne, after escorting Vasantasenfi to her place, he finds the 
city-guards astir,*' and we find the robber Sarvilaka mighty afraid of the 
city-guards on his way back from his nocturnal adventure at the residence of 
CSrudatta.*' 
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At convenient points in the city there were staticsis for the policemen** 
tguhna) and there were mspeOan in charge of such police-posts. In case 
a alarm, all pedestrians and conveyances were stopped and seaidied.** Under 
idng FSlaka, this inquisition was carried out with a good deal of unneoeseaTy 
zeal and anybody who excited the suspicion of the pdice was searched, 
questioned and apprehended, whether he tO(^ the air in a garden, was seated 
in an assembly, was walking in the streets or was transacting any business in 
a shop.*' If any citizen had the misfortune to be viewed with an evil eye 
by the police or any favourite of the king, he had no peace till he disappeared 
in the underworld of the dty. Thus the policeman Candanaka, once lie had 
a quarrel with VIraka, the chief inspector of police, did not cemsider himsdf 
safe till he and his relatirms jdned the rebd army of Aryaka.** The vita 
attached to SakSra when he finally abandoned his patron after the stranj^ing 
of Vasantasena, to escape poaecution, also had to join the rebel army of 
Aryaka.** 

The SmaSAnam. 

To the south of the city beyond the inhabited quarters, was the place 
of execution (dak$mina$maSanam). A place of execution is always a place 
of terror, but it was ^jedally so during the reign of terror under king I%laka, 
when executions were frequent and it was not an unusual sig^t to find the 
body of a person executed still hanging from the gibbet, half devoured by 
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prowling jackals at When a pers<m is led to executkm, it was tte law 

that his n»ne with ancestry and the crime for which he is condemned should 
be loudly prodaimed, after a flourish of the drum,*^ at flve differoit fixed 
points in the city (ghosanasthSna), the last point bdng the place of execu- 
tion.’* The proclamation with beat of drum and the strange appearance of 
the condemned— a garland of red flowers, smeared over with red sandal paste 
on which rice-powder and sun-dried rice had been sprinkled and carrying the 
gibbet on his shoulder,”— could not fail to attract a crowd of curious lookers- 
c»i.” In one of the rond-points where the execution party stoi^ied to make 
their proclamations, reared up the proud palace of the king’s brother-b-law 
SamsthSnaka.” This palace had a terrace up at the top with perhaps a small 
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room in which he had confined his slave StMvaraka»« for fear kit he Wort 
out the truth about his master having himself strangled Vasantasenfi. This 
was also his favourite resort” at idle hours from which he watched the crowd 
in the street below and what was happening in the dty. Saipsthfinaka’s palace 
opened right on the street and when his slave proclaimed that it was his 
master who had strangled VasantaserS, the executioner with Cfirudatta imme' 
diatdy went in and closed the door upon the crowd, with the object of en- 
quiring into the slave’s auctions.” 

The large powers wielded by the police| were somewhat justified by the 
large floating p(H>ulati(Hi of low characters who infested Ujjainl. GamUing 
was the favourite pastime of the people, hig^i and low. When the jewel 
casket of Vasantasena was stolen from Cdrudatta’s house by the robber, un-, 
willing to admit the loss by theft, the excuse which readily suggested itsdf 
to esrudatta’s mind was that he had lost it in gamWing,*® the propensity to 
gambling being not r^rded as in any way a blemish on his high character 
(caritra) of the purity of which he was so meticulously careful. When 
Saipsthanaka’s slave detained by the obstructiem on the road saiw the muffled 
figure of Aryaka slinking away in the early hours of the morning, the sinule 
that occurred to his mind was that of a (^ml^ evading from the clutches of 
the keeper of the gamUing house.*® A crowd of habitual gamblers, some of 
whom had lost everything in that fatal amusement, prowled in the by-ways 
of the city and swelled the number of adventurers and criminals. Some of 
them were brahmins and of high families and could pretend to no small 
intelligence and education. Sarvilaka was one such character who was con- 
nected with the rich and acctxnplished merchant Revila, a great friend of 
Cfirudatta and he left his newly-wedded wife Madanikd confidently in his 
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custody/* bef(»’e liitnsdf plunging in the perilous adventure of Aiyaka, Ha 
had still a lot of family pride in him,*^ though pursuing the piofessioii of a 
robber and a frequenter of brothels. The beggarly rascal Darduraka waa gn* 
other such character whose impudence and cleverness redeon his abject povnty 
and whose well-ventilated pata was a well-known (d>iect in the gambler’s 
quarters. That he at one time bdlonged to cultured society is evident from 
the Sanskrit language which he uses. Indeed gambling was a form of amuse- 
ment licensed the king and the GamUer’s Association, (Dyutakara- 
manldali) wielded considerable powers over the life and person of the gam- 
blers. When the gambling house-keeper Mathura declared that he was ar- 
resting SamvShaka in the name of the Gambler’s Association, Samv&baka 
knew that he had no remedy.*’’ Not only could the defaulting gambler be 
beaten and tortured in the most inhuman way,** but he could be even sold 
into slavery for the r^yment of a gambling debt.** The last and extreme 
punishment was expulsion from the Gambler’s Association, which made the 
expelled member a sort of outlaw in the gamMing world. Darduraka was such 
an eqielled member.** 
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Slavery. 

Slavery was an estaUished social institution in UjjRiid, and all wdl-to-do 
inhabitants had one or more slaves : We meet with one dave, VardhamSnakar 
and a slave girl, RadanM in C&rudatta’s housdxdd, one slave Sth§varaka, 
in Sak3ra’s and two slaves, Pallavaka and KanjapSraka and at least three- 
slave girls, ParavrtM, MldhavihSl and MadanM in Vasantasaia’s house- 
hold. The powers wielded by the slave-owners over their ^ves were abso- 
lute extending even to death. Thus Sthavaraka was prepared for any amount 
of beating, even death from Sahara*^ and Vardhamanaka was philosc^hisinsr 
whether he was not better off under a kind though poor master like CSrudatta, 
than under a rich but capricious master like 'Sakfira (Act 111). Devoted 
and reliable slave maids like Radanika exercised oonaderable influence in 
their master’s household and accomplished slave girls like MadanM were 
admitted to frioidslup and confidence^* of their indulgent and kind mistress- 
es. Such maids fetched a high price and Aarvilaka who was in love with 
Madanika was driven to robbery to procure the means of paying the price 
of her liberty.^* But as soon as a ^ve girl was liberated, sbe took her rank 
as a free citizen and could be married in gentle society, no r^roach clinging 
to her on account of her previous condition of slavery, — as is seen in the 
case of Madanikg. 

System of Justice. 

Among a heterogeneous and numerous people as the inhabitants of 
Ujjaiid, cases of di^te were not infrequent and there was an elaborate sys- 
tem of justice. The court of justice was presided over by a judge (adhika- 
rapika) assisted by a body of assessors,** among whom were a KSyastha 
clever in recording the proceedings in court, a weBtin or president of the 
meidiants’ guild expert in mercantile law and the practices of OMnmercer 
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perhaps one or more interpreters translating the various dialects used bjr the 
miscellaneous people who resorted to the court of justice etc. There does not 
appear to^'x any lawyer on behalf of either party in the suit and the practice 
of public crimes being tried with the king as the prosecuting party also did 
not prevail. In the trial of CSrudatta on the charge of murder of Vasanta- 
senS, the iSakara appeared as the prosecuting party, and not as a mere wit* 
ness. On the opoiing of the court, the usher loudly proclaimed if there was 
anybody with any petition to the judge praying for justice. The parties 
had then to step up and on being called upon stated their cases, the Kilyastha 
recording the statements. The accused and witnesses for the prosecution and 
defence were then called in and questioned about their knowledge of the hicts 
of the case. Their statements were then recorded and we find the pampered 
Ixother-in-law of the king, SakSra stei^ing up to the Kfiyastha and rubbing 
out with his feet an inconvenient statement*^ The judge’s duty condsted in 
taking evidence, ascertaining the facts, applying the law of the case before 
him and giving his findings on the issues of the case. He however could not 
pass the final order which was the province of the king.o* The judge could 
however submit his recommendations to the king.®* 

The King. 

The king was the depository of all power and the system of administra- 
tion was one of absc^te monarchy. This power was exercised by king FSlaka 
with great harshness and capriciousness. The poet has shown some humour 
in giving the name I%laka, lit. protector, to a king who punished young 
wives for any offence with the barbarous punishment of cutting off their 
hair®® and brahmin offenders with decapitation,®* against the dictates of 
Manu and the express recommendation of the judge. Persons of whom the 
king was afraid for political reasons were summarily caught hold of and 
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thrown into solitary cdls in torture-houses where they were to die, without trial, 
perhaps of starvation.” The keepers of such Bastilles often paid with thdr 
lives'* fw the crimes of their master. King PUaka had a number of con- 
cubines and Saklra, the brother of one of them plays a leading part in the 
drama. This worthless fdlow was rewarded by the king with the gift of (me 
of the finest royal gardens, Pu$pakara|Qdaka, in the outskirts of the dty^'* 
and boasted that he could turn out the judge and have a new judge appointed 
who would be more compliant to him,— a threat which was not without 
foundation, as the judge immediately decided to take up the case brought by 
him.'* The king was so superstitious that on hearing a report that a dddha 
had foretold to a cowherd boy Aryaka that he would be king, he had the boy 
thrown into strict confinement,'^ put him to torture with the object of killing 
him. But every part of the administration was lax under a tyrarmical ruler, 
and it was not difficult for a scientific housebreaker like iSarvilaka to set 
Aryaka at liberty.” There was a good deal of discontent brewing against 
king Ffilaka even amongst his immediate followers,” and his depositicm was 
very largely facilitated by his discontented followers many of whom were 
secretly in Aryaka’s party. 
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The Courtesans. 

There appears to have been a laiie number of courtesans for whom a 
S^rate quarter (ve§a) was assigned** and who were frequented by the gay 
and the disscdute.** The lady’s-maid of Vasantasen^ was glad when she heard 
from Maitieya’s mouth that Carudatta had gambled (Vasantasena’s jewelry 
away), considering a gambler to be a suitable companion to a courtesan.** 
The Courtesans were in many cases highly accomplished and association with 
them was, fcxr rich men, considered a venial crffence. Thus C&rudatta, when 
questirmed in the court of justice by the judge about his friendship with 
VasantasoiS, though rather ashamed of it, thought it enough justificatkm 
that he was a young man whose character in no way suffered by such associ- 
ation.*' The position of the courtesans in some measure resembled that of 
the Hataerx in Ath^ian society, where a man of the eminence of Pericles was 
not ashamed to be associated with Aspasia. The courtesans obtained a 
measure of protection from the king ; they could not abandon their profes- 
sion** or marry and become virtuous maids without the special dispensation 
of the king. One of the first acts of Aryaka when he became king was to 
recognise Vasantaseni as the married wife of Carudatta.** It is noticed 
that the mutual acceptance of a man and a woman was considered valid 
marriage in Ujjain! society represented in the Mrcchakatika. Thus Mada- 
nM was recognised by her mistress, and 6arvilaka led her away as his legally 
married bride. Even an honoured and high-placed man like Revila would 
not refuse to acc^t her as a member in his household, her who was a public 
woman and a slave too. The union of Vasantasena and Cdrudatta in mar- 
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riage (Act X) is, apart from the sancti(m of the new kii^ Aryaka, not 
marked by any religious ceremony ; Cdrudatta’s married wife, the intdligent, 
well-bred and virtuous DhfitH, also accQ)t8 Vasantasenfi as a l^ally married 
co-wife, addressing her by the appellation my sisterJo (It rdlects no small 
credit oa the author that though depicting a society with no very high sense 
of morality, he has nowhere d^icted any scene of immorality or put any 
^}eedi in the mouth of any character which smacks of it) Though courte- 
sans were suffered in UjjainI society, they were not allowed to mix with well- 
bom ladies or to enter the ladies’-quarter in a family. When VasantasenS, 
pursued by Sakara, took refuge in Carudatta’s house, and the latter, mistak- 
ing her for the maid RadanikS, asked her to take his slewing s(m Rohasena 
to the inner apartments, Vasantaseng said to herself that she was so unfortu- 
nate (being a courtesan) that she could not enter into the ladies’ quarter.^^ 
And after the union with C&mdatta on the night of the storm, when she 
woke up in the morning, her first thought was whether ^e had been admitted 
to the honour of the ladies’-quarter in Camdatta’s house as his accepted 
wife.^’’ Indeed as compared with ladies in virtuous households, courtesans 
were regarded so very untouchable that even CSradatta though deeply in 
love with Vasantasena would not think of introducing jewelry worn by her, 
a courtesan, into the inner apartments of the house.’^ When MadanM was 
accepted by iSarvilaka as his lawful wife, Vasantasena could not hdp heav- 
ing a melancholy sigh, that as a virtuous wife, Madanika had become an 
object of reverence, while she herself amtinued as an untouchable courte- 
san.^* (These small inconsistencies of social etiquette and docorum 
characterise all living societies and would not have happened, had the author 
been dealing with a correct society of complete convention). 

Refined Life of UjjainI. 

There appears to have been a high degree of refinement among the cul- 
tured classes in UjjainI which was not confined to the courtesans alone. 
Camdatta had come down to perhaps the lowest depth of povoty,— his house 
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was dilapidated, the doors had huge cracks,'* the pleasure-house in the 
garden was crumbling,'* there was no oil even to light a lamp" and no food 
to offer to an hcmoured and beloved guest, like Vasantmeifi.'* But his 
drawing room was full of musical instruments,'* he frequented musical 
soiides in the houses of his rich friends (like Revila) and as a ccmoisseur of 
music could be in ecstasy whm he heard good music.** Scarves scented with 
ddkately perfumed flowers like jasmine were used.*' The use of goldoi and 
jewelled ornaments appears to have been the fashicm both amimg men and 
womea The coxcomb fokSra wore a profusion of jewelry,** and thoigli 
CSrudatta had given away all his jewelry, we hear of his having worn golden 
bracdets and jewelled rings.** Women naturally used a lot of jewdry. 
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eqiecially ridi courtesans like Vasantasmi.** Indeed Vasantasenft’s jew^ 
I^y a great part in the plot of the drama,— the deposit of the jewds with 
GKrudatta, the theft of the jewels by Sarvilaka, the return of die jewels by 
fiarvilaka after stealing them from the house of Cftrudatta, the gift of the 
jewels to Rohasoia in his day-cait, OBrudatta’s direction to Maitreya to 
return to VasantasenB the jewels whidi die had stuffed into Rdiasena's day* 
cart, the discovery of the jewds with Maitreya (whidi he was taking with 
him for rdum to Vasantasena) in the trial scene whidi led to CBrudatta's 
condemnation to death. Even the poor wife of OBrudatta, IXiQta, still had 
a magnificent pearl necklace,*" the last remnant of an evidently huge and 
ocpensive set of jewelry befitting the wife of a wealthy merchant like Cfiru- 
datta, and with this she redeemed the reputation of her faithless and qiend- 
thrift husband, by sending it to VasantasenB in lieu of the latter’s j«vdry 
whidi was stolen. Dandies like SakSra used to wear long and flowing hair 
which they used to perfume and dress in a variety of ways.** Drinking of 
wine appears to have been common, espedally in the houses of courtesans.*^ 

Religion. 

In Ujjaini courtesans like VasantasenB lived the life of housdiolders 
surrounded by their mother and brother and performing the regular duties 
of householders. Thus we hnd Vasantasena’s mother requesting her to per- 
form the daily worship of the domestic deity which is the r^lar duty of the 
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held of the houtehold.** In rich househdds like that of Vasantaienfi, time 
were regular priests enqrioyed for the worship, when the head of the hotne 
ooukl ncA for scune reason or other, perform it.** Poorer people did the wor* 
ship them^ves and we find O&rudatta meticulously observing the mmtiing 
and evening wmship of the family deity and distributing the offering at the 
cross-roads.** Pious householders also used to offer an oUatron of water, 
with a prayer to the rising sun at early dawn, and the robber tSarvilaka 
found a part of the wall of Carudatta’s house worn out by the daily qprinUing 
of water to the sun at dawn.*^ This popular religion was buttressed by a 
number of superstitious like faith in Dakirii** (malignant female ^irit), 
omens like the trembling of eyelids or throbbing of limbs,** the cawing of 
crows on dry branches of trees** or seeing snakes on the way.** The omni- 
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potence of Fate** was a universal belief, as also belief in the predictions of 
dddhas Popular religi<m in all ages has been tinged with a local and even 
family colouring and this naturally was the case in Ujjaini. The prevailing 
religi(Hi appears to have been the Pauranic form of Brahmanism with the 
worship and invocation of various gods in the Hindu Pantheon.** Idols were 
worshipped in temples and we hear of an empty temple being ready for the 
installation of a god.** There were public temples frequented by all the 
citizens on festive occasions and it was at the sight of CSrudatta in such a 
temple that Vasantasena fell deeply in love with him.>** There was a ring 
of fatalism in the form of Brahmanism and a rdiance on the gods. (The 
educated and refined Vita when fearing lest Sakara murder Vasantasena, 
utters a resignation to the gods.^*^ Mendicancy was still practised by reli- 
gious persons and we hear of a Pariviajaka (Brahmanical mendicant) being 
attacked by the rogue elephant of Vasantasenfi.^** Buddhism though no longer 
the dcaninant rdigion was still prevalent and the mcMiastic discipline of 
. Buddlusm was still v^ strict ; thus when the gambler Saipvahaka repressed 
his desire to turn a Buddhist monk (SakyaSramanaka), Vasantasena in view 
of the hard discipline of a Buddhist monk’s life warned him not to take the 
vow rashly.'** They had to subdue all their senses, ^ve their heads, wear 
ochie-oolouied scanty clothes, rqieat prayers, dwell on the incrmstancy of 
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wwldly things, believe in Lord Buddha, not indulge in too much r^Mse and 
occupy themselves with succouring the distressed as a dharma, an oMigatoiy 
duty of their religion.^*^ They were not unoften despised by the rich and 
aristocratic society and we find the king's brother-in-law treating the Sam* 
idhaka turned mendicant with blows and rdating how he treated Buddhist 
mendicants as bullocks by passing a nose-string through their nose and yok- 
ing them to the cart.>o‘‘ Though they were tolerated by high-minded persons 
like Cfirudatta, the sight of a Buddhist monk was still considered inauqiici- 
ous and avoided as far as po6sible.io* The Buddhists still had their own 
religious establishments inhabited by monks and ntms and we find the 
Shanpooer-mendicant leading Vasantasena after she had regained consdous- 
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ness to a Buddhist nun in a vMra dose to the royal garden PuBpa- 
karaiodaha.''’' Th^ quietly pursued their religious duty of succouring the 
distressed.^**^ There was however no ban to Buddhists attaining high 
honours and position in state. Thus on the recommendation of Cdrudatta, 
who was grateful to SamvShaka-bhik$u for preserving Vasantasoih’s life, the 
Bhik^u was made the chief abbot^<** of all the Buddhist mMueteries in the 
kingdmn, the king being evidently the head of all the religious endowments 
in the kingdom. 

The above sketch of the picture of Ujjain! and the life of Ujjainl is 
enough to dispel the idea that Sanskrit dramatists were always delineating 
a conventional society and an imaginary dty. Whether we call it Ujjain! 
or not, the author of the Mrcchakatika was dealing with a real city which 
he knew intimately and the life in which he delighted in. 
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THE STORY OF DHANIKA, THE POTTER’S SON, AS 
TOLD IN THE DIFFERENT VINAYAS 


By 

Dr. P. C. BAGCHI, m.a., i». es lettres (Paris). 

The second parajika commences with the story of the potter’s son I%a- 
niya in the !E%li SuttaoibahaAga. Dhaniya was the first to be guilty of the 
charge of stealing and this was the occasion for Buddha’s narrating the 
second parajika in detail in order to warn the Bhiksus against the offence 
of stealing The story occurs in all other Vinayas in more or less modified 
forms and a comparative study of the different versions will clearly show 
how each of the schools has developed the story. 

I. 

SuTTAviBHANGA— P arajika II. 

(Ed. Oldenberg, III, pp. 41 if. ; translated by Homer, Book of the Discipline I) 

The story in the Suttavibhanga may be summarised thus ; Buddha was 
staying at Rajagaha on the Vulture’s Peak. At that time the Venerable monks 
were in the habit of setting up temporary huts for residence during the rains. 
The Venerable Dhaniya, the potter’s son, also set up a grass hut and not 
only passed the rains there but also the summer and the winter. Once when 
he had gone out to the villages for alms, the hut was demdished by the 
women gathering grass and firewood. Dhaniya on his return found that the 
hut had been demolished. He built a second hut but that also was demolish- 
ed in the same way. He built a grass hut for the third time and this time also 
the hut met with the same fate. 

I%aniya then thought of building a hut with more durable materials. 
He said “ I am well taught, experienced in my own craft, accomplished in 
the potter’s craft. What now, if I, kneading mire myself, should make a hut 
consisting of nothing but mud ? ” Dhaniya thereupon made a mud hut and col- 
lecting grass, wood and cow-dung baked it. It was a beautiful, lovely, pleas- 
ing red hut, just like a little indmgopa and just like the sound of a small 
bell, so was the sound of this hut. 

It so happened that Buddha while descending the slc^ of the Vulture’s 
Peak saw the hut and on enquiring about it learnt that it belonged to l%a- 
niya. He disapfHoved of Dhaniya’s action in strong terms as it was uhbeoom 
ing of a rednse to possess sudi a hut and ordered the mon ks to demolish 
it so that it mi^ not txcing downfall to diose who would come after- So 
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was the mud hut destroyed. Dhaniya did not oppose and said : “ Destroy it, 
reverend sirs, if the lord of dhamma causes it to be destroyed.” 

l%aniya then thoufdit of making a wood hut. The overseer in the wood- 
yard was his friend and so he resolved to go to him to beg some stidffl. He 
then went to the overseer and asked for the sticks. The overseer replied : 
” There are no such sticks, honoured sir, that I could give the master. These, 
honoured sir, are sticks held for the king, serving to repair the city, laid down 
in case of accident. If the king has those dealt out, you might take them ”. 
Dhaniya said ; “ Your reverence, they are gifts from the king.” The over- 
seer could not disbelieve a Sakyaputta and allowed him to take away the 
sticks. 

■ Now the chief minister of the king of Magadha named VassakSra while 
inspecting the works in Rajagaha came up to the overseer in the wood-yard 
and spoke thus to him : “ Look here, where are these sticks hdd for the king, 
serving to repair the city, laid down in the case of accident ? ” 

The overseer said : “ Sir, these slides were given by the king to master 
Dhaniya, the potter’s son.” 

The Brahmin Vassakara was very much displeased and not believing 
that the king could really give it went up to king Seniya BimbisSra of Ma- 
gadha and told him : ” Is it true, sire, that the sticks held for the king, serv- 
ing to r^ir the city, laid down in case of aeddent, were given by the king 
to Dhaniya^ the potter’s son? 

“Who said that?” 

“The overseer of the wood-yard, sire”, he said. 

“ Then, brahmin, send for the overseer of the wood-yard ”, he said. 

The overseer was then sent for. While he was being taken to th& king 
bound, Dhaniya saw him and asked why he was being taken bound. He said : 
“ Because of this business with the pieces of wood.” l%aniya then promised 
to follow him to the king. 

Then IXianiya went to the dwelling of king Seniya BimbiSra and sat 
down on the appointed seat. The king asked him : “ Is it true, honoured 
sir, that the pieces of wood held for the king, serving to r^Mur the dty, laid 
down in case of need, have been given by me to the master ? ” 

“It is so, your majesty”— he said. 

" We kings are very busy, hemoured sir, with much to do^ having given, 
we may not ronember. Come, htmoured sir, remind me." 

“ Do you remember your majesty, when you were first aiir>ii>t p d this 
phrase was uttered : Let the recluses and Brahmins mjoy, gifts of grass, wood 
and water?” 

"I remember, hanoured sir, thne arev honoured sir, redinsi and 
ndns ad» are modest, scrupulous, anxious for training, *»«•«» is on^ « uyif " 
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wony with them. What was uttered by me was meant for those and that 
was : what was in the jungle not owned. So, you, honoured sin think to 
steal wcod not given (to you) 1^ this trick. How could one like me flog or 
inq}ris(m or banish a recluse or a Brahmin living in the kingdom ? Go, ho- 
noured sir, you are freed on account of your hair but do not do such a thing 
again.” 

The remaining part of the story is not of any special interest Wheni 
this incident was reported the pec^le began to speak ill of the Sakyaputta 
Samanas. It readied the ears of Buddha. He had Dhaniya called before 
him. When Dhaniya admitted what he had done Buddha took him severely 
to task. He defined the act of Dhaniya as an act of stealing— a pfitfijika 
offence for which the punishment prescribed was not to be in communion. 

II 

SarVastivada-Vinaya, ParAjika II. 

(Qiinese Tripitaka, TaishS ed. XXIII, pp. 3-4.) 

Buddha was staying in the city of Rajagrha. The Bhiksus thoi used to 
pass the rainy season (varsfi) together in one place. A few of them used to 
live in cottages. They would b^ grass and wood from their acquaintances 
and make huts to live in. When the Bhiksus entered the dty for alms the 
men who gather fire-wood demolished the huts and took away the wood. 
The Bhiksus on returning fnnn b^ging saw this and felt very sad. They 
said : We suffered great pains in basing. Sinful pec^de have demdished our 
cottages and taken away the wood. We had to b% the grass and the wood 
frcrni our acquaintances in order to make these huts to live in. 

Amongst them there was a Bhiksu named I%anika who was the son of 
a potter. By means of his own art he made a mud hut with mud doors and 
mud windows. The lintels, the («’s head, the elephant’s tusk, the supports, 
were all made of mud. He then collected grass and wood and burnt it. The 
hut todr a fine red odour. He then left the hut in charge of other Bhiksus 
and went out for two months on begging. 

At that time Buddha was advising Ananda to make rules concerning the 
huts. From a distance he saw this hut of beautiful ted colour. Buddha 
knew vdiat it was but still he asked Ananda : What Is this beautifiil red 
thing? Ananda reputed : The Bhikfus of the dty of Rfijagrha lived 
in one place. Cottages were few. The Ebiksus b^^ged grass and wood 
fifom their acquaintances and made huts to live in. When they had been 
away to the dty for alms ptapii came to gather fire-wood, demdished their 
cottages and todr away the wood. After begging for food they came bach; 
saw it, fdt sad and said : We had great pains in begging— sinful peopte came^ 
dkttnBshed (mr cottages and to(& away the wood. Amongrt ttan Miate waa 
^aJttbAtn named Dfuii^ wt» was a potter’s m By means of Ha own aitt 
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he made a mud cottage, collected grass and wood and burnt it. So it is 
beautiful like this. 

Buddha then told Ananda : Demolish this red mud cottage of the Bhik- 
su IMianika. Doa’t let the myaftrtHkas either blame or subject us or laugh 
at us by saying : During the life time of Buddha the sin defiles the law. 
Ananda followed the instruction, went and demolished the hut. The Bhik^u 
Dhanika came back after two months’ travelling and saw that his hut had 
been demolished. He asked the Bhiksus in whose charge he had left it : Who 
has demolished my hut? The Bhiksus replied : The great teacher Buddha 
ordered it to be demolished. Dhanika thought : When the custodian of the 
law orders it to be demolished we haye nothing to say. The master of wood 
in the city of Mjagrha is my acquaintance. It is possible for me to make 
a wooden hut. 

After the night had passed Dhanika put on his robe, took his bowl and 
entered the dty for alms. As he was begging for food he came up to the 
place of the master of wood (and told him) : Do you not know that the king 
of Magadha, king Ajfita^atru, the son of Wei-ti-hi (Vaiddii) has given me 
wood ? The master of wood replied : When the king has j^ven you wood 
you may take whatever you like. There are some heavy stidts inside, used 
for protecting the dty, and difficult to be taken out or put in. You should not 
take them. He however took those sticks, cut them into pieces and collected 
them ii> (me place. At that time the city (ihief saw that the heavy sticks for 
protecting the city had been cut into pieces and collected. When he saw this, 
he became horrified, his hairs stood oa end and he thought : I shall be satis- 
fied only when the brigand comes out He then went to the master of wood 
and asked : These heavy logs are meant for the protection of the city. Who 
has cut them into pieces and stored the sticks in one place ? The master of 
wood replied : The Bhik$u Dhanika came and told me : King Ajatai^tru 
has given me wood. I then tcdd him : If the king has given you vood take 
whatever you like. He himself must have taken the heavy stidcs, cut them 
into iHeces and collected them in tme place. 

The dty chief then thought : I shall now adr the king if he has given 
the heavy sticks to the Bhiksus. He then went to the king and adced him : 
Great king, your wood is missing. Have you given to a Bhiksu the wood 
meant for protecting the city ? The king answered : No, I have not given 
it The city diief said : The king has given it tcnlay. (The king rq>lied) : 
Who says that I have given it ? (The dty diief said) : The master of the 
wood says that you have given it The king said : Adc the master of wood 
to come. 

Following tile king’s instruction order was sent to tiie master the 
wood to come. At that time the master of the wood saw the Bl^ksu IXtanika 
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on the way and told him : I am in this difficulty for you. The Bhiksu said : 
You better go and I shall follow you. The king saw them from a distance 
and said : Leave the master of the wood and order the Bhiksu to come. The 
city chief then left the master of the wood and ordered the Bhiksu to come 
to the king’s presence. The king asked : Well Kiiksu, does your law teadi 
you to take things that are not given ? The Bhik$u replied : Great king, I 
have not taken things that were not given. The king gave them previously. 
The king said ; I do hot remember to have given them. The Bhiksu replied : 
Allow me to remind the king now. The king said : How? The'Bhil^ 
relied : The king should remember that when he was first installed king 
he had said this — I give to the Sramaoas and Brahmaioas for their use all 
the grass, wood and water in my kingdom. The king said : When I said 
that I meant only the grass and wood that have no owner. The king then 
said : You have cmrunitted a great sin. The Bhiksu said : I am a houseless 
person (parivtfijaka) living in your kingdom. Why should you kill me. The 
king said : Bhik$u, you may go. 


Ill 

MahiSasaka-Vinaya— Parajika II. 

(Chinese Tripitaka, Taisho ed. XXII, pp. 5*6.) 

Buddha was staying in the city of Rajagrha. At that time there was 
a Bhiksu named IHianika. He was the son of a potter. He lived in a grass 
hut on the Isigila hill. At that time, when once he had gone to the city for 
alms men who collect fire-wood came, destroyed the hut and took away the 
wood. Dhanika after returning from begging made it again. This happen- 
ed three times. He then felt dejected and thought : My body is fortunately 
capable in the mud work. Why not make a tiled cottage and remove the 
anxiety ? So he did it It had a solid summit the capitals of the columrts 
beautiful, the supports, the transversal woods and the lintels were all deco- 
rated and the doors and windows were artistic and looked like something 
heavenly. He collected fire-wood, burnt it and made the colour red and 
beautiful. At the time of the wind blowing it made the sound of a guitar. 
Buddha was staying on the Grdhrakfitn hill. He saw from a distance dif- 
ierexA kinds of engravings, painting and the beautiful red colour, of the 
cottage. He then asked Ananda : What is this cottage. Ananda told Bud- 
dha : IMianika by his own industry has made it. Buddha said to Ananda : 
This Dhanika has committed a sin. How can you call him a provn^ta? 
By this bad act he has gravdy injured the living things. He is not sorry for 
it. I have previousiy qxjkar in different ways on the law of meidfulneas. 
How could this ttiiliRU not have a merciful heart ? The VeneraUe Ones wBl 
In various ways ridicule the Bhikgus doing like this. You diould go there 
and demolish it so diat the Bhikeu may get (proper) instruction. So he went 
up to the cottage. At that time IXianika had gone out of the cotti^ (On 
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his return) he asked the Kiik^us : I did not commit any dn. What f(X did 
the pecvte demdish my cottage. The Kiiksus replied : The Exalted One 
ordered it. We did not do h. Dhanika said : Tlie Chief of the law had it 
demolished. So I have nothing to say. The Bhifcsus then demdished it 
together and directed Dhanika to go to the place where Buddha was. For 
this thing Buddha was questioned. Buddha therefore assembled the commu- 
nity and Bhik$us and asked Dhanika : Is this true or not He replied : It 
is true, Lord. Buddha as before took the Bhiksus doing so to tadc and said : 
If you, Bhikgus, bum tiles you will conunit the Tu-lo-phe (Thullaccaya) 
sin. You will be guilty of Tu-ki-to (Dukkata). 

Dhanika then thought : I had previoudy a grass hut People coming 
to collect fire-wood demolished it Then I had a tiled hut. It was a trans- 
gression of the law of the Chief of the Law and the porivTajakas. I should now 
seek for good wood in order to build a big cottage. I can certainly live in it 
without much trouble. He then thought : The officer of the wood-yard in 
the dty of Rajagrha is my acquaintance. I ^ould go there to seek for it 
He then went to him and said : I need some wood. The king has given me. 
The (rfficer of the wood-yard said : If the king gives you then you can take 
it. Dhanika then todc the big wood for the city rampart, cut it into pieces 
and to(4c it away. At that time) the Chief Minister named Vassa- 
kara was on an offiicial tour to all places. He asked the officer of the wood- 
yard : Who has given the big wood for the city ramparts to this Bhik^u ? 
The latter replied ; I have not given it. He again asked : Who is it thoi ? 
The latter replied : It is the king. Vassafcara then informed the king : 
Great Wng, without examining why have you given the big wood for the city 
ramparts to Dhanika ? The King said : Who says I gave it ? Vassakfira 
replied : It is the officer of the wood-yard. The king then ordered his 
guards to arrest the officer of the wood-yard. According to the instruction 
he was arrested. When he was beir% led to the king, Dhanika was entering 
the dty for alms. He saw him on the way and asked him : Why have you 
been put in chains ? He replied : It is for the Reverend one that I am hav- 
ing this punishment You should now save my life. Dhanika said : You 
go first I shall come after you. 

When the dBcer of the wood-yard was taken to the place where the king 
was, the king r^ked him : Why have you given the wood fw the city 
ran^Mirts to IXtanika 7 He re{4ied : Great king, I did not dare to give it 
Dhanika said that the king had ordered it to be given. When the king was 
giving orders Dhanika was waiting outside the gate. The king ordered lun 
to coma befixe hint When he came to his presence' the king admd : 
When did I give die wood to the Kiiksu ? Dhandca rqilied ; Does not die 
king ronember that he gave at the time of his first anointment aU herbii 
trees and wato* within his mpire to die Sranuioas and B^ffimaoBS? The 
King stJd : What I fbea gave were not things whidi have a master. You 
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are a strange Bhik$u. By this means you take away other peoples’ things. 
I am an anointed king. How can I imprison ot kill a 'Sramana ? You may 
now go away. 

IV 

Dharmaguptaka-Vinaya, PArajika II 
(Chinese TripHaka, Taisho ed. XXII, pp. 572-573). 

The Venerable One was then travelling on the Grdhrakdta hill in the 
dty of Lo-yue (Rajagrha). At that time there was in the city of R^agrha 
a Bhiic$u named Dhanika, the potter’s son. He was living in a grass tmt in 
an enclosed place. The Bhiksu once went to the village for alms. At that 
time the pec^le who collect fire-wood came, demolished tlie grass-hut where 
the Bhik$u used to take shelter. On coming back from begging he thought : 

I was staying in an enclosed place and had made myself a grass-hut. I had 
g(xie to the village for food. The people who collect fire-wood came and de- 
molished my hut where I used to live. I myself know my art. I can knead 
the mud and can make a tiled cottage. So the Bhiksu kneaded the mud and 
made a tiled cottage. He then collected fire-wood, and cow-dung and burnt 
it. The cottage then assumed a red colour like the fire. 

While the Exalted One was descending from the Gradhrakuta hill he 
saw from a distance this cottage red as fire. He knew what it was but still 
he asked the Bhik$us : What is this red thing ? The Bhiksus told Buddha : 
There is a Kiiksu named IXianika, a potter’s son. He used to live in a grass- 
hut within an endosure. When he had gone for begging the pe( 4 >le who 
odlect fire-wood came and demolished the cottage where he used to live. On 
returning he saw that the cottage had been demdished. He then thought : 

I know my own art I can now make a tiled cottage where I can live without 
any obstructiim. So he made a cottage. It is that cottage which kxdcs red 
like that. The Exalted One then took the Bhiksus to task in numberiess 
ways and said : You have done it in vain. It is not conduct. It is not the 
law of Aramaoa, It is not a pure act It is not in accordance with the 
|K<( 4 )er practice, it should not have been dmie. Why did the Bhik^u Dhanflca, 
the pottos son malm a odlection of cow-dung and fire-wood and bum 
it? I have constantly and in mmdberless ways spoken about kindness to 
living beings. Why has diis foolish man himsdf made a mud hut and by 
collecting fire-wood and cow-dung burnt it ? He should not have thus made 
the titles red and committed Tu-ki-Io (Duhkata). The Exalted One then 
oedeeed the Kiiksus : You Should go there in a body and ask IXianika to 
demolish this cottage. The Bhiksus then according to the advke Buddha 
wem to get it demolished. When IXianika saw them demolishing the cottage 
he told tlmn : What sin have I committad toat my cottage is behg; demo- 
lished? Sto or tnt sin, we do not knowa We have no hatred towards ymi. 
We ipve come to demolish your cottage according to the instraetioa the 
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Exalted One. EMianika Bhik$u then said : The order of the Exalted One 
must be right At that time the king of Magadha, Fing-^ (Bimbisara), 
had a keeper of the wood, and this man was more or less a friend of the 
Bhiksu Dhanika. The Bhik$u Dhanika then went to the keeper of the wood 
and told him : Do you not know that king Bimbisara has given me wood ? 
As I now require wood you should give it to me. The other man said : When 
the king has given you then take whatever you like, good or bad, few or 
many. TTie Bhiksu took the wood retained for the king and cut it into pieces. 
At that time one of the Chief Ministers (Mahamatras) while directing the 
affairs of the city came to the wood-yard and saw that the wood retained for 
the king had been cut into pieces and thrown hither and thither. On string 
this he asked the keeper of the wood : Who has cut into pieces the wood 
retained for the king ? The keeper of the wood said : The Bhiki^u Dhanika 
came and told me that the king had given him wood and that he Was Sn' 
need of it. I then told him : When the king has given you wood you may 
take whatever you like. He then entered the wood yard cut it into pieces, 
to(^ it and went away. When the Mahamatra heard it he doubted the king’s 
orders and said : Why have you given these useful woods to the Bhibsu ? 
You should have given him other sticks. Why have you spoilt these good 
sticks ? The king replied : I do not at all remember to have given wood to 
this man. If there is any record then tell me. The Mahanfitra then g glfpH 
the keeper of the wood to come by the order of the king. The keeper of the 
wood saw the Bhibsu Dhanika from a distance and told him ; Reverend Sir, 
I have been arrested because you took away the wood. You must come to 
free me out of mercy. The Bhiksu said : You go earlier. I shall go at 
the right time. The Bhiksu Dhanika went there afterwards and in a short 
time stood in the presence of the king. The king asked : Reverend Sir, 
Did I really give you this wood ? The Bhibsu answered : You really gave me 
the wood. The king replied : I do not remember to have given you the wood. 
You should make me remember it. The Bhiksu answered : Does not the 
king ronember that at the time of his first installation he himself pronounced 
this pft : While I am king in my kingdom let the Sramaijas, the BrShmacas, 
the conscientious ones and those who happily practise the SUa take that which 
is given, not take that which is not given, use that which is given and not 
use that which is not given. From to-day let the Sramaoas and 
use the grass, wood and water according to their own liking. Do not take 
that which is not givoi. Use that which is given. Listen, the Sramanas 
and Bifihmaipas may use the grass, wood and water according to thdr own 
liking. The king said : At the time of my first installation I had really 
said S(L Reverend Sir. The king then said : Reverend ^r, but I spdre about 
things that have no master. I did not ^leak of things that have a master. 
The reverend one must die. The king then remembered and said : I am a 
Kjatriya king bom fnan the race of anointed head (m&rdkSblu^a). How 
can I take the life of a parivtijaka for a small piece of wood ? This mus t not 
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be. Then the king in different ways todc the Bhiksu to task and asked all 
his ministers to let the Bhiksu go. The king allowed him to go. Then sril 
the ministers ^ke in a loud voice that it was a great injustice. The King 
asked— Why ? They said : This man instead of being put to death has 
been amply taken to task and allowed to go. 


V! 

The MULA-SARV|ASTIVADA-VlNAyA, Chap. II 
(Chinese Tripitaka, Taislw ed. XXIII, pp. 635-637). 

Buddha was staying in the bamboo garden of the Kie-lan-to-kia 
(Kalandaka) lake. At that time there was a Bhiksu named Dhanika. He 
was formerly the son of a potter. He used to live in an A-lan-jo (Araioyaka) 
grass hut. At the time when Dhanika entered the city of Raji^ha and was 
going from place to place begging for food, the cow-boys, the people Who 
collect fire-wood and grass, those who live in the right way and those who live 
in wrong way came after the Bhik$u was gone, demolished his hut and took 
away the grass and wood. Dhanika on his return saw that his hut had been 
demolished and grass and wood taken away. He then built a new hut. In 
the same way he also built a third hut All the people came as before and 
demolished his hut. IXianika then thought : Alas, what profound misery ; 
Alas, what great misery, at the time I go for alms, they come and demolish 
my hut This has been done thrice. I have good knowledge of the art of 
my forefathers. Why not make a tiled cottage? Dhanika then dug the 
earth, mixed it with water whidi did not contain any insects and burnt the 
day. He first made the foundation of the hut and then raised the walls. 
The roof was given to cover it. Elephants’ tusks and posts were placed in 
different directions. Windows and doors were made of clay. The whole 
thing was given a white colour and decorated with drawings and paintings. 
Thai cow-dung was collected and the hut was burnt. When it was very 
well burnt it got a red colour like the jatika flower. The Bhik^u Dhanika 
then made the following reflection : My cottage is wdl made, has a good 
odour and is lovely. It should be looked after. IXianika then entru^ed 
it to the care of the neighbouring Bhik$us, put on his robe, took the alms-bowl 
and wait out for begging. The Exalted One, as was his constant prac^ 
had not yet altered into Nirviipa. He held his body in good orda (yogak- 
fema) so as to be able to convert the petite at the right time. At that time 
he was sedng the habitation of gods, the demi-gods and other liviing beings 
near the end of the earth and the hell and was asking the people. He was 
curing also the lan-jo (araoya), the forest of dead bodies, the mountains, 
the /wwfw and other iflaces of habitation. The Exalted One thoi wished 
to regulate the places of habitation and for that purpose t<4d SyusnOn 
Ananda : Go and tdl the Siiheus that the TatfaSgata will now go to visK 
QiaoeB of hahifaitinii. Hie Bhikgus will do well in following the law and 
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will be benefited by it Ananda then followed the inatruction of the Exalted 
One and went to the differoit places dther in the forest or under the trees, 
inude the monasteries, outside the cottages, on the roads etc. He told the 
Bhiksus : The Exalted One today wishes to see your places of hahtotinn. 
The Bhifc$us will do well in following the law and will be benefited by H. 
When the Bhiksus heard these words each of them put cm the robe in order 
to show it to the Exalted One. When the Exalted One, in the company of 
the Bhiksus, was walking step by step along the road, he came to the place 
where Dhanika lived. The Exalted One saw Dhanika’s cottage which was 
built of tiles, and had a red colour like the jatika flower. On seeing it he 
asked the Bhik$us : Whose cottage is this ? The Bhiksus t(dd Buddha : 
The Bhiksu IMianika, the potter’s son, himself made this cottage. Buddha 
aficed the Bhiksus : Demolish this cottage, otherwise the myatirtkikas will 
make light of my teaching and say : While the Sramaipa Gautama is alive 
his Sifivakas are defiling the law. What will happen after his death ? The 
Bhiksus then demolished the cottage according to the instructimi of the 
Exalted One. The Exalted One after seeing the cottage demolished it, left it 
and went away. When the Bluk$u Dhanika came back he saw the cottage 
demolished and asked his associate monks : Who has demolished my cot- 
tage ? The Bhiksus replied : The Great Teacher ordered it to be demdished. 
Dhanika said ; When the Exalted One, the master of the law, ordered the 
demolition it must be good demdition. At that time there was in the city 
of Rfijagrha a Chief Minister (Mahfimfitra) in charge of wood. He was a 
former friend of the Bhiksu Dhanika. In course of conversation he remem- 
bered it. The Bhiksu Dhanika then thought ; The Chief Minister in 
charge of wood is my friend. I shall b^ wood and make a wooden 
cottage. Upon this reflection he went to the MahSmStra’s place and said : 
Do you not know at present that tt» Prince of Emperor of Magadha, kiitg 
AjfithiSatru previously gave me wood ? I want to take it now for use. May 
I see it ? The Mahimatra replied : Reverend Sir, If the great king has 
given you wood it is good. Take it according to your own choice. All the 
wood is only for this city. So it is annpletely under the protection of long 
Ajfitalatru. It is well kept and protected to be used for the destroyed parts 
of the great city of Rfijagrha. The wood is collected for this difiicult work. 
How could he give it to you ? The Bhiksu Dhanika then entered the place, 
tocric a stick, cut it into pieces and took it away. At this time the Chief 
twister in charge of the city while proceedii^ along the road saw that a 
Ug stidr of wood had been destroyed. On seeing this he was mudi horrified 
and made this rdlection ; Is it possible that while Idng Aj&taiatiu of 
i^igadha is ruling a discontented brigand could enter the dty ? This wood 
is preserved for the king. It could not have been given to him. How ootdd 
it be cut into pieces ? On 8edt« this he went to the ministo: in charge of the 
wood and said ; Does the MahSmStra know it ? While proceeding «intig 
the road I saw fliat a big stidc of wood has been cut into i^eces. When I saw 
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it I was much horrified, my hairs stood on end. Is it possitde that while 
king Ajita4atru is ruling a discontented brigand could enter the dty? Or 
the <^6ipsr in charge of the wood has given it to another man ? Hie Chfef 
Minister replied : I have not yet given the wood to the man. I met the 
Bhik$u Ofaanika sometime ago. He told me : King Ajdta4atru has givoi me 
wood. So you should see that it is given to me. I then rq}lied to him : 
If the great king has already given you wood you may go and use your own 
discretion. Is it possible that he has takoi this wood ? The Qiief Minister 
in charge of the dty thoi went to king Ajata&tru and tdd him ; Ring, 
do you know this ? While proceeding along the road I saw a stick of wood. 
It is the wood which is preserved for the king to be used in difficult works. 
An intruder had cut it into pieces. When I saw it I was much horrified and 
my hairs stood on end. Is it possible that while the great king is ruling 
thieves have entered the city ? I asked the chief minister in charge of the 
wood : Did you allow the wood to be given to somdxrdy or not ? He 
replied ; I have not given it to anybody. Sometime ago I met the Bhiksu 
Dhanika who told me that the king had given him wood. The dficer in 
charge of the wood told him : The king has given you wood, th^ use your 
own discretion. The Bhiksu then cut the big stick of wood into pieces. Is 
it possible that the great king has allowed the wood to be given to that man ? 
The king said : I do not remember it Send for the Quef Minister in charge 
of the wood. The Chief Minister then sent orders and wished him to come 
to the king. At that time the Bhiksu Dhanika was entering the city of 
Rfijagrha for some business. The Officer in charge of the wood saw the 
Bhik$u IMianika from a distance and told him : Reverend Sir, Do you not 
know this ? As you took the wood the king has sent for me. The Bhik^u 
relied : You go first, I will follow you later. The Officer in charge of the 
wood went first IXianika went later. On coming up to the king’s gate he 
waited. Then the envoy went to the king and told him : Great king, the 
officer in charge of the wood is waiting outside the gate. The Bbiksu also, 
although not sent for, has come and is waiting at the gate. The king said : 
Let the (rfficer in diarge of the wood come in. Adc also the parivrSjaka to 
come. The envoy then called the Bhikgu. On entering he raised his hand 
and told the king : Oh Great king, be free from disease and live long. He 
then sat on one side. The king then asked the Bhiksu Dhanika : Reverend 
Sv. did you take the wood not given to you and cut it iido pieces? 
Dhanika replied : Not quite so. The kiiq; asked : Why then did you take 
my wood ? Dhanika relied : The king gave it ixevioudy. 'The kfaig 
saU : 1 do not remonber it If you remember it then make me remeniber 
it TW«nwiini replied : Does not the king remend)er diat at the time of his 
&8t aoQiwtmfnt he said in a lion’s voice in the great assembly— let all the 
Rriihman aa , the pe(^ who practise ffla, those who are in tiie 
good path and those who do not commit theft within my Idi«doin, let ai of 
Ihpt tsior moidiag to their own wish the use of grass, wocMl and wate 
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my UngrtAtw. The king said : I meant by saying so «ily things that have 
no master. This wood is protected by another. Why did you cut it ? 
Dhanika replied : The king meant things which have no master. But what 
about the king’s things ? The king, on hearing this, was extremely angry — 
and said : iSramaiBa, you should die. But I cannot put you to death. You 
may now go away but don’t do it again. 

VI 

The Mahasanghika-Vinaya, PArajika II 
(Chinese Tripitaka, Taisho ed. 'XXII. pp. 238-240). 

Buddha was staying at Rajagrha and speaking at length as before. At 
that time the Sthavira Dhanika, the potter’s son, had built a monk’s cottage 
to live in, decorated it in various ways and furnished it with good and big 
sculptures. He had rubbed the ground with scented oil and it got the colour 
of blue Vaidurya. He used to collect there various kinds of food and drink. 
At this time a Sthavira Bhik$u came to Dhanika and enquired about his 
age. Dhanika having replied the newly arrived Bhik$u said : You are 
younger than me and so I should live here. Dhanika allowed the elder monk 
to live theire and built a second cottage for himself. Later on another 
Stliavira BhilD$u came, did as before and got this cottage too from him. 
Dlianika built a third cottage for himself. Another Bhik$u came and did 
as before. I^ianika now thought : Although I took great pains in 
making these cottages I was not allowed to live in them. Where can I get 
wood and artisans every time to make a cottage for me ? Besides there is 
suffering on account of wind, rain, cold, heat and insects. Neighbours 
waited for the cottages that I first made just as cats wait for the mice. I 
do not see any place. What to do? Dhanika then thought : I am an 
artisan and have a strong body. I should go to the Bi§i’s hill (B§igiri) aa 
the black stone by the side of the cave and make a solid shelter of burnt tilpa 
Dhanika did as he thought. He built a house of tiles on the black stone by 
the side of the cave of Bsigiri. In this house he had various kinds of engrav- 
ings, designs and walls with doors. It had doors, windows, and brackets. 
Moreover as it had been burnt the house had a red colour like the Yu-t’an- 
p’o (Udumbara) flower. 

At this time the Lord came after the rains to the Grdhraldlta mountain 
to stay and to go about (caAkramaiBa). There is nothing which the Buddha 
TathSgata caruxrt see, there is nothing which he cannot hear, nothing which 
he carmot know. In order to make the Sdtras and the Vinaya he a^ed the 
BhikBus : What is that thing of Udumbara colour on the Mack stone near 
the cave of the l^igiri ? The Bhiksus replied : O, Lord, the Bhiksu 
IMianika had built a SaAghSrSma smnetime ago. It was embellished with 
sculptures, decorations etc. ‘This was taken by a Sthavira. He built a 
second and a third, but all woe taken by the Sthavitm in the same way. 
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He then built this house of burnt tiles (»i the black stc^e, by the side of the 
cave of the B^igiri. Its colour is beautiful like the Udumbara flower. This 
is wha< you see on the black stone by the side of the cave of l^sigiri. Buddha 
thoi said to Ananda ; Bring my robe. Ananda brought his robe, and gave 
it to the Tathagata. Thereupon the Exalted One put the clothes on his self, 
and went towards the Mack stone near the cave of the B^igiri. The Exalted 
One performed great miracles. 

Buddha then reached the tiled house of IMianika. The gods and the 
divinities opened the door for him. Although the door was low the TatM- 
gata entered it without lowering his head. Although the door was low it did 
not obstruct him. So the Exalted One entered the tiled house of Dhanika. 
Joining the palms of his golden hands he told the Bhiksus : You all see the 
house of Dhanika, it is well obstructed, decorated and fine. Such is Bhik$u 
Dhanika. Although he had given up the world he could not give up his 
original practice. He is not able to give up his craft. Then again by burn- 
ing the earth you kill all sorts of living bongs. The tiled house is cold in 
winter and very hot in summer. It destroys sleep and brings disease and 
pain. You ^ould destroy this cottage. Or else all the Bhiksus will follow 
this method of building houses. In future the Bhiksus will say : During 
the life-time of the Lord the Bhiksus made such houses to live in. So you 
must destroy it. Thereupon the Bhiksus destroyed the house. After destroy- 
ing the house the Exalted One returned to the Grdhrakuta. 

The Sthavira Bhiksu returned after begging and saw his house demo- 
lished. He asked: Who has destroyed this house? The Bhikeus who 
were there told Dhanika : You have obtained great bendit. The Tathi- 
gata condescended to turn his face to this house. By having this house you 
have acquired merit. The Exalted One knew the proper time and so he has 
destroyed this house. On hearing it Dhanika was much pleased and forgot 
to eat and drink during seven days. 

After seven days he made this reflection : Where shall I go to procure 
wood for ooi»tructing a wooden hut? There is the Chief Minister (Mahl- 
mStra), Ye-shu-t’o, the carpenter of king Fing-sha (Bimbisara) whom I 
knew formerly. He must have wood. He then entered the city with his bowl 
and went to the house of Ye-shu-t’o, and after exchanging words of greetings 
said : May you be hale and long-lived. I want . to build a cottage but 
there is no wood. Can you not find some wood tor me ? The Mahandltia 
replied : There is no wood in my place excq>ting the king’s wood. I can 
give you wood sometime later. Ittianika said : Dtm’t say so. Tdl me 
where is the king’s house and you speak of preserving his wood. The 
Mahfiniatra said : Reverend Sir, If you don’t believe, go and see tor your- 
sdf. So TT hanika went to the place where the wood was k^ He found 
there the wood of five flying ladders. He took two of these and went to 
oqosbEhct hb house. 
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It was an ancient custom of the fonner kings to go out once in five days 
to inq)ect the arsenal, the treasury, the pei^Ie of the palace, the horses, the 
elephants, the chariots etc. On craning to the place of wooden things he saw 
that his dying ladders seemed diminished and that two of them were missing. 
He told Ye-shu-t’o that two of the flying ladders were missing. Ye-^u-t’o 
said : O, Great King, all of them are there and none is missing. After the 
secraid and the third round the king said the same thing to Ye-shu-t’o, but 
the latter replied : Great King, all are there and none is missing. The king 
was then angry and said : You must have burnt my wood. You cannot 
get it again or you must have given it to somebody. He then ordered Ye- 
shu-t’o to be arrested. When Ye-shu-t’o was under arrest he remembered 
that when the Venerable Dhanika came, there was no wood. Did he take 
them? So he sent a message to Dhanika enquiring whether he had taken 
the two pieces of the flying ladders. The reply was that he had taken them. 
Another message was sent : I am in prison for having lost the flying lad- 
ders. So you must find out some means so that I may be soon freed. 
Dhanika replied : You only tdl the king that the Bhiki$u Dhanika, i.e. 
myself, has taken the wood and that he can enquire from me. The king 
sent for Dhanika and the latter came to the king. 'The Sthavira IXianika 
appeared as a straight man. He had fine appearance like a godly man. On 
seeing him the king felt very happy. He asked : Reverend IMianika, have 
you taken the two pieces of flying ladders bdon^ng to me ? He relied ; 
Yes, I have taken them. The king said : Reverend Sir, the housdess ones 
cannot take things that are not given. Dhanika said : 0, King, it was 
formerly given, it is not that it is not given. The king asked — ^Who gave it ? 
Dhanika said : 'The king has given it. The king said : Reverend ^r, I am 
the ruler of this country and have to attend to many things. I do not re- 
member it. Why do you say that I have given it ? Dhanika relied : O, 
King, do you not remember that you gave it at the very beginning. In this 
kingdom in the assembly of ministers you gave all rivers, lakhs, fountains, 
medicinal herbs etc. while receiving the royal abhi^dra on the white dq>hant’s 
tooth. At the time of becoming king you said yoursdf : I am today king. 

I give the Sramanas and Biflhmaoas all forests, trees, waters and wrings 
within my kingdom. So I said that the king has given it. It is tx>t not- 
given. The king said : Reverend ^r, in my kingdom I have given things 
that are not protected' but not the thii^ that are {Mbtected! Myi former 
words have been wrraig^y interpreted by you. 'The king then radeied Ye- 
dm-t’o to be rdeased. All Brahmins, rdigious men and wranen became 
happy and thanked Dhanika. As they were all pleased tiiey requested the 
king to condone the past. 

VII 

Conclusions 

As may be expected, tto« is a fundamental agreement amcN^ tile six 
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versions of the story. By a wrong inteipretation of the first proclamation 
of the King of Magadha which the latter made at the time of his corona- 
tion, the Bhik^u Dhanika took away the wood owned by the king. He was 
thus guilty of the offence of stealing (adattadiana). The king’s law pro- 
vided the punishment by death for such offences, but as Dhanika was a 
houseless monk, he was allowed by the king to go away unscathed. Accord- 
ing to the law of Buddha it was! one of the four grievous! offences and the 
punishment prescribed for it was expulsion from the Sahgha. 

But a detailed examination of the different versions will bring into 
prominence their differences and throw light on their origin. The name of 
the king of Magadha is given in some of the Vinayas (TheravSda, Dharma- 
guptaka, Mahas^ghika) as Bimbisara but in two of them (SarvSstivfida 
and Mula-SarvasastivSda) as VaidehSputra Ajata^atru. In the Mahi^saka 
Vinaya no name is given. The name of the Chief Minister of the king is 
given as Vassakara only in two versions (Theravada, Mahi^fisaka). No 
name is given in other versions. In the SarvSstivada and Mula-Sarvastivada 
versions he is called the the city Chief ” and the Chief Minister in charge 
of the city”, both probably meaning the same officer— the nagara-vyava- 
h&raka^imhamatra. The Mahasanghika-vinaya alone tells us that it was 
the king himself who was out on inspection. In this connection the same 
Vinaya gives us an interesting information that it was an old custom of the 
kings to go out once in five days to inspect the arsenal, the treasury, the 
palace, the horses, the elephants, chariots etc. 

In r^rd to the causes which led Dhanika to build a tiled cottage on 
the Bisisiri mountain the account of the first five Vinayas (TheravSda, 
Sarvastivada, Mahidasaka, Dharmaguptaka and Mula-Sarvastivada) is un- 
animous. Dhanika built grass huts thrice but every time it was destroyed by 
the people who came to collect fuel-wood and grass and the wood taken 
away. But the Mahasanghika-vinaya gives quite a different account. 
Dhanika built huts three times to live in but every time it was taken by 
more dderly monks on the pretext that they were old in age but Dhanika 
was young and capable of building a new hut for himself. 

As may be expected, the Mahasanghika Vinaya has introduced elements 
which are characteristic of the special leanings of the school. The followers 
of this school bdieved that Buddha was lokottara, supra-mundane, and that 
his divine powers were limitless. This doctrine had evidently its influence 
on all writings on the school. Thus the Vinaya of this school alone says that 
when Buddha came to the tiled cottage of Dhanika ** the gods and the divi^ 
nitks opened the door for him ” and that although the door was low the 
Tathflgatha entered it without lowering his head”. 

But the Sarvflstivada and the Dharmaguptaka vinayas which are «ip- 
posed to fdlow strictly the conservative traditioi» (SthaviravBda) are not 
immune from this influence. Both the Vinayas say that while Buddha 
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saw the tiled cottage of Dhanika from a distance he came to know what 
it was, evidoitly through his supernatural power, but he still made onquiries 
about it from Ananda according to the ordinary human custom. The 
M&lasarvSstivSda version betrays this influence to a larger extent Whoi 
Buddha intended to r^;ulate the habitaticm of nxmks he started not directly 
with their dwdlings but with the dwellinp of the gods, demi-gods, etc. This 
was because he was the master not of this world alone but of all the three 
worlds (tri-dhatu). 

One of the most important things which the FSli Vinaya fails to state 
is the reasmi which guided Buddha to order the demolition of the tiled 
cottage of Dhanikai. It is simply said that it was unbecoming of a recluse 
to possess such a hut and that it might bring downfall to those who would 
come after. The Sarvastivada and the Mula-sarvastivada Vinayas are also 
silent about it The former says that Buddha feared that the anyatirthikas 
might ridicule the Buddhists and say “ During the life time of Buddha the 
sin defiles the law ”. The latter almost reproduces the same sent^ce. None 
of these three Vinayas say why the construction of a tiled hut was un- 
becoming of a relcluse and why by doing so a Buddhist mcnik exposed him- 
self to the ridicule of the heretics. The three other Vinayapitakas, via. the 
Mahi4^ka-vinaya, the EHiarmaguptaka and the Mahasahghika, give a 
cogent reason for Buddha’s ordering the demoliticsi of the tiled hut. The 
MahiSasaka says that Buddha disapproved of Dhanika’s act because it 
involved the killing of living beinp. Buddha says : “ By this bad act he 
has gravely injured the living thinp. He is not sorry for it I have previ- 
oudy spoken in different ways on the law of mercifulness. The Venerable 
Ones will in various ways ridicule the Bhik$us doing like this.” Buddha 
then dearly says : “ If you Bhikjus, bum tiles you will commit the Tu-lo- 
che (Thullacaya) sin. You will be guilty of Tu-ki-lo (Dukkata) ”. The 
Dharmaguptaka says the same thing. Buddha disapproved of IXianika’s act 
because it involved injury to living beinp. Buddha says : “ I have con- 
stantly and in numberless ways spdcen about kindness to living beinp. Why 
has this foolish man himself made a mud hut at»l by collecting fire-wood 
and cow-dung burnt it ? He should have thus made the tiles red and com- 
mitted Tu-M-lo (Dukkata).” The MahSsafighika says that Buddha dis- 
ajHKOved of the constractm of the tiled hut for two reasons. Fir^y because 
it involved injury to living beinp and secondly because it was unhealthy. 
Buddha says : “ Then again by burning the earth you wHl kill all sorts of 
living beings. The tiled house is coid in winter and very hot in summer. 
It destroys sle^ and brinp disease and pain." On this point therefore the 
Pdli \nnaya seems to be d^ective. With the devdopment of the Safigha 
certainly a time came sdien the monks could not quite tderate an irriunctioo 
prohibiting the use of dwdling places made of tiks or bunft bridca The 
nU, the SarvistWMa and thd MOla-saTvSsttvSda-'VaiayaB in tiiis tegnd 
seem to have suffered some alteration m the hands <rf their red a cto ro . 
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The imperfection of the Eili account can be noticed in another connec- 
ti(m. While describing the tiled cottage of I%anika it says that "it was a 
beauriful, lovdy, i^easing, red hut, just like a little indragopa and just like 
the sound of a small bdl, so was the sound of this hut" (kutikS dbhirupS 
dossamyS pasadikS lohitikS seyyathSpi indragopakS seyyathdpi nSma kiAkim- 
kSsaddo evameva tassa ktifikaya saddo ahosi). But the last part of the 
sentence—" just like the sound of a small bell, so was the sound of this hut " 
seems to be absurd. The Mahi§asaka-vinaya is more complete on this point. 
It says : " At the time of the wind blowing it (i.e. the hut) made the sound 
of a guitar". The colour of the cottage is compared with different things 
in the different Vinayas. Accwding to the PSli Vinaya it was red lite an 
tndragopa which is according to the FSli commentaries a coral-red insect. 
According to the IMiarmaguptaka the colour of the hut was red like fire, 
according to the Miila-sarvfistivada it was like the jatika flower while 
according to the MahSsSfighika it was like the Udumbara flower. 

On another p(^t the accounts of the PSli, Sarvdstivada and Mfila- 
Sarvastivfida Vinayas are less interesting than the accounts of the other 
Vinayas. It is about the wood which was taken from the wood-yard in 
charge of the royal officer on the false pretext. The FSli Vinaya says that 
these were sticks ‘ held for the king, serving to repair the city laid down in 
case of accident" {nagara-pa{i$anikkdrikdni apadatthaya nikkkittani). 
According to the Sarvastivada it is “ the heavy sticks used for protecting the 
city " and according to the Mfila-Sarvastivada it was wood " to be used for 
the destroyed parts of the great city of Rajagrha.” The Dharmaguptaka 
simply says that it was the wood retained for the king. But the MahiSsaka 
and the MahUsafighika accounts attach greater importance to the wood taken 
away by Dhanika. According to the former it was " the big wood used for 
the city rampart”, whereas according to the latter it was "two of the five 
flying ladders ". R-obably the last two accounts mean the same thing. The 
wood taken away by IMianika was therefore of such importance as the king 
could not afford to lose it without a proper enquiry. 

The comparative study of the different versions of the story of Dhanika 
therefore shows that in ^ite of their fundamental similarity in regard to 
tile commission of the sin of stealing a monk for the first time, th»?e are 
important and significant differoKes between them. They raise proUems 
whidi may be answered only fimn a thorot^ and comparative study of all 
the six Vinayas. 



EARLY BUDDHISM AND THE TAKING OF LIFE 

By 

Miss I. B. HORNER, m.a. 

The Indian goiius we are often, and rightly, told is f<x religion ; and 
when the rdigion we now call Buddhism arose in the sixth century b.c. in 
India, the tradition and exercise of religious thought, speculation and liveli- 
hood were strong, and they were protected. Kings were patrons of religion, 
and the men of rdigion commanded much respectful attaiti(m and enjoyed 
kindly and honourable treatment alike from kings, ruling chieftains, thdr 
ministers and the ordinary peq}le. There abounded, as early Buddhist and 
Jain texts show, all kinds of ascetics, tapasas, numerous wandering teachers 
and students, pariPbajakas, and a diversity of sects, titthiyas, many of them 
brahminical. Among the most famous of all the rdigious groups were the 
Jains, whose doctrines were already .well develqied by the time of the rise 
of Buddhism. 

In India in the sixth century B.c. there was thus much that went by 
the name of rdigion ; and there was much besides that masqueraded under 
a rdigious guise. For example, there was the offering of sacriffces, partly 
made for temporal gains, and which mi{^t involve the taking of life. There 
were, on the other hand, various other habits and customs which, while no 
attempt was made to attribute thdr ori^n, observance or perpetuation to 
any rdigious source, yet also depended m the taking of life Impelled, 
perhaps by a mixture of motives, the two greatest religious systems flourish- 
ing in these times. Jainism and Buddhism, both made an inddible impres- 
sion not cmly on the India of thdr day but, in the case of Buddhism, on the 
lands where it has since spread, by the firm stand they todc against the 
prevalence of practices which deprived aeatures of life. The object of this 
paper is to discuss in a general way the attitude adopted by Early Buddhism 
to a practice whidi it d^lored. 

There is no doubt that in the lay world of the Early Buddhist qxidi 
life was frequently ddiberatdy and knowingly destroyed. Human life was 
taken by kins^ and thdr armies in battle. It was taken again by murderers 
who, after all, broadly speaking, do in an unorganised way what armies do in 
an organised way. Animal life was taken by kings and thdr attjendants 
when out for the ideasure of hunting. It was taken, althoui^ unintention- 
ally, by farmers {floug^ung and agriculturists digging. It was faUcw by 
anyone who felled a tree,^ or destroyed v^ietaUe growth,^ vriio tramided down 
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crops and. grasses^ and who dug thei soil* For according to the Indian way 
of thinking, as this is repressed in the Fall canon, a certain fonn of life 
called " one>facultied ”, ekindriya jivo, inhabits trees, plants and the soil, 
and even water may have creatures, or “ breathers ”, {sappdifaka udaka) ui 
it.* Again, animal life was taken by hunters and traj^rs, by butchers and 
fishermen for human consumption and other human needa And it was taken 
by brahmin priests for sacrificial purposes, as was perhaps, although cer- 
tainly to a lesser extent, human life.* Thus slaughter todc place under four 
major forms : in battle, in agriculture, for eating meat and fish, and for 
sacrifioa 

The emergence in India of the notirm of ahitnsd, non-harming, non- 
injury, is historically speaking not clear. Its origin cannot be attributed to 
a d^ite date or to any particular teacher, social reformer or law-giver. 
The problem of the birth of the idea of non-injury is indeed as obscure as 
that of “ leaving the world of frnsaking home for hrandessness. Non- 
injury, which includes the principle of sparing life, of not taking it, of not 
depriving man or beast of it, receives much emphasis in the surviving Jain 
texts ; but whether the notion actually sprang up under the Jains or whether 
they exploited some life-sparing tradition already there we do not know. 
Altliough the birth of the notion may be hidden to us, the magnitude of 
the stress the Jains lay on doing anything so calamitous as taking life has 
the appearancel of a protest; a protest against an existent and more or 
less widespread slaughter of creatures of which it was impossible to be un- 
aware. 

Buddhism also was aware of this state of things, and was very much 
alive to the divers purposes for which life was destroyed. If it did not use 
the word ahimsS and the verbs connected with it as frequently as the con- 
temporary Jains, it all the same fostered the scruide against the taking of 
life as much as they did. Other sects which inhabited the Vall^ of the 
Ganges at the same time, while not making such a mark on the thought and 
custcan of tfe day, nevertheless contributed to this new or revived scruple 
and upheld it by themselves practising non-injury under the form of vege- 
tarianism.* 

But in spite of teadiing, precept and exang)le, the evil persisted for some 
two hundred and fifty years at least after Gotama’s lifetime until it was 
given, not a mortal, but a severe Now by the Emperor ASoka. His Rock 
Edict I is a revdation of the terriUe slaughter of animals that went on daily 

2. Vkt. i, 137, 13«, iv. 296. 3. Vm. hr, 32-33. 4. hr, 49, 126. 

5. Cf. A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedo and Vpasdshads, 
p. 347, and C. H. /., voL I, p. 106. 

6. TIds praUem is discussed by Mrs. Rhys Davirto in Ch. 11 of Poem 
of CMsteo and Jm^. 

7. M. 1,801 
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80 that the royal kitchoi could feed hundreds of peoi^e and the king’s popu- 
larity thereby increased. But ASdca, who became exceedingly sensitive to 
the taking of animal life, abdished this communal feeding, first of all reduc- 
ing the number oi animals to be dain daily to three, and for use tmly at the 
royal table itself, and then decreed on the rode that " even those three living 
creatures shall not be slain in the future.” The Elinor’s conviction of the 
sanctity of animal life culminated in his Pillar Edict V, asdgned to the 
date 243 B.c. This lays down “ an daborate code of regulations restricting 
the slaughter and mutilation of animals throughout the empire. Those 
regulations were imposed upon all classes of the populatimi without distinc- 
tion of creed, social customs, or rdigious sentiment”^ Th^ broad principles 
of Buddhist teaching on compassion to all that lives and breathes here finds 
concrete, detailed and definite repression. Atoka applied this teaching to 
his times, he lived it, and he spread it through the unusual medium of hard 
rock and pdished pillar. 

It may have been acquaintance of the fact that during the eariy Buddhist 
epoch some control was rcerdsed over the unchecked slaughter of animals 
which emboldened Atoka to restrict their destruction or mutilation on certain 
days : on holy days. Although we have little knowledge of any such pre- 
vious interdictions, A4dra’s Pillar Edict would suggest in some form these 
bad existed before his time, and that therefore he was continuing a practice, 
perhaps oepanding it, but not irmovating it A brief reference is found in 
the Vtnaya to a “ non-daughter day.” In the story of the lay woman fol- 
lower Suppiya, it appears that before she cut a piece of flesh from her own 
thigh for an ill monk to whom she had promised some broth, she had a 
search for meat made throughout Benares. But she was told that none was 
to hand, ” for today is not a slaughter day ”, mSghato ajja.* The JHaka 
mentkms the “ drum of no-slaughter ” being sounded through a town,*” and 
as having been heard by kings of old,** and it mentions a zemindar who had 
laid an interdiction upon the slaughter of animals.** 

It is tempting to suppose that some of these no-slaughto days coincided 
with the uposatha, or Observance days, days of the new and the full moons 
when mcxiks in eadi “residence” redted their body of Ffitimdckha rules, 
and when lay people were meant to abstain from some of their more conge- 
nial activities. And for such a ooinddit^ there is support from a /^oke in 
whkfa it is said that a man was unable to get meat, not merdy because it 
was a ix>-8taughter day but, with greater predsioo, because it was a “ fast day 
on vdiich there was no slaughter,” uposahtmUighJUa.^* This may wdl have 
iwpn the case^ but yet it throws little lij^t upon any duly oonnection made 
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between sudi a restriction and special days. For the Jataka prose is com* 
parativdy late, and was probably composed nearer to Akto’s time than to 
Gotama’s. 

There is plenty of evidence however to show that, before Aioka’s reign, 
Gotama had protested against the taking of life. His surviving talks and 
prohibitions and “allowances” (anujanSmi) too — ^are addressed mainly to 
monks, and these after, all formed his most malleaUe as wdl as his most 
vulnerable material since th^r were under the contrd and discipline of the 
Order, of which he was, as the canon shows particularly the Vinaya, the foun- 
tain head. Yet records are not lacking where Gotama is portrayed as either 
directly or by in^lication trying to drive home to lay people his abhorrence 
of taking life. 

In one respect, he was not unsuccessful. For he was instiumental in 
biinging about a decrease in the popularity of great animal sacrifices. But 
in the three other ways— that is, in warfare, agriculture and meat eating 
with its attendant trades of hunting, trapping and butchery, it may be said 
that he met with only a limited success. There is no means of assessing 
the number of those who turned to the humaner way of life presented to 
them by Gotama. It would however be reasonable to suppose that some 
of his contempiMaries responded to his gifts of persuasion, and, further in- 
spired by a feeling for akitnsa, refrained from activities whidi involved des- 
troying animal or human life. For this has been the case later and in other 
Buddhist lands. On the other hand, there is no doubt that even if warfare, 
agriculture and meat-eating diminished somewhat as lay occupations in 
Gotama’s times, they were by no means abcdidied nor even laigely re- 
nounced. And for this two chief reasons may be adduced ; in the first place, 
kings and people did not want to give up these ways of ministering to 
their antoitions, livelihood or pleasure; and in the second, since Gotama 
was not a tonporal rultf , he had no actual power to intoose a body of 
restrictive regulations and penalties on the laity as he had on his monastic 
followers. 

With Uood-sacrifice the case was different The times were ripe for 
its virtual abcdition ; and it only needed some authoritative lead, some diam- 
pkm, and the support of a strong-minded, convinced and articulate <vpon- 
ent for the perhaps already dying brahminical customs of animal sacrifice 
and of such human sacrifice as there was to fall into decay. Gotama en- 
tered the area ; and according to passages in the canon, howelver infrequent 
he apnim with vigour. Of his protests, I will mention two ; the one serious, 
the other revealing a ddij^tful sense of Immour. Both are wril known. 
The serious protest is found in verses occurring in the Smyutto, An§Mttxu, 
SMtampM* and Hwuttaka.^* 


14. 5. i. 76k A. IL 42, hr. 151, Sn. 303, It. 21. 
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The sacrifices called the Horse the Man, 

The Peg-thrown Site, the Drink of Victory, 

The Bdts Withdrawn, and all the mighty fuss : — 

These are not rites which bring a ridi result. 

Where divers goats and sheep and kine are slain, 

Never to such a rite as that repair 
Ihe noUe seers who walk the perfect way. 

But rites where there is no bustle nor no fuss 
Are offerings meet, bequests perpetual. 

Where never goats and sheep and kine are slain. 

To such a sacrifice as this r^ir 

The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

These are the rites entailing great results. 

These to the celebrant are blest, not cursed. 

The oblation runneth o’er ; the gods are pleased. 

This is serious and persuasive. Yet the half humorous way which 
is chosen to convey the protest made in the Kd.tadanta Suttanta does 
nothing to militate against its fundamental earnestness. In his Introduc- 
tion to this Suttana whkh, as he points out,^* consists of a legend obviously 
invented ad hoc, Rhys Davids wrote : “ having laughed the brahmin ideal 
of sacrifice out of court ... the author or authors of the Suttana go on to 
say what they think a sacrifice ought to be. Far from exalting King Wide- 
Realm’s (Mahavijita) procedure, they put his sacrifice at the very bottom 
of a long list of sacrifices each better than the other, and leading up to the 
sweetest and highest of all, which is the attainment of Arahatship.*^ King 
Wide-Realm’s sacrifice, although it never toc^ place except in the half 
serious, half comic legend told for the sake of its moral, is, as described, 
typically Vedic in character. There would have been the slau(^ter of cows, 
goats, cocks and pigs. As it was, in the legend, only ghee, oil, butter, milk, 
honey and mdasses were used, and largesse was distributed in the four 
quarters. Rhys Davids thinks that the battle over the Vedic form of 
sacrifice “ was really won by the Buddhists and their allies. And the com- 
bined ridicule and earnestness of our Suttanta will have had its share in 
bringing about the victory.”^* 

At all events it is sufficiently clear that strictures such as these did not 
fall upon deaf ears. The people were syn^thetic, broad-minded and not 
conydetdy dominated by priestly superstition. In a word, th^ provided 
OKdknt material on which to wodc in the matter of suppressing the destruc- 
tion of animals for quan-rdigious purposes, nd the grasdng realisation that 
large^cale sacrifice was both H^ritually and economicafiy unsound will have 
pla^ a decisive part in stangying it out 

15. D. L 127ff. W. DUl. i. 162. 
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This potent stend against a mistaken custom may have been further 
backed by the feding, even by the knowledge, that in India animals had not 
always been offered up on the sacrificial altar {vedi). There would appear 
to be a contrast between the rdigicm of the Aryan invaders and the attitude 
adopted, in particular to the cow, by the cattle-breeding inhabitants of the 
overrun territory. Horse*® and cattle sacrifices were characteristic of the 
Vedic tribes ; and by their own religicxi they were enjoined to sacrifice cattle 
to their gods and to slay them for guests, the actual worship of the cow as 
such not being found in Rig-Veda.“ But, on the other hand, it would 
ai^xar as though among the indigenous peculation a certain reverence for 
the cow had gone back to a remote antiquity. The Suttanipdta, in a very 
remarkaUe Sutta,** ^leaks of the brahmins of old as having regarded tfie 
cow as their parents, brothers and kin, as their best friend and as the source 
of all healthful things. So in gratitude they never slauiditered cows.®* But 
then there came a change. The brahmins became greedy and avaricious. 
Fired by the huge gifts they obtained from the king by instigating him to 
offer horses and human beings in sacrifice, their next choice fell upon cows. 
And Okkaka, the king, doomed hundreds and thousands of cows to be slain. 
A sense of the injustice and wickedness of this, fdt by the teller of this story : 
The cows that do no hurt with horn or hoof, 
yes, gentle lamblike cows that fill the pail, 
he bade be taken by the horn and slain*® 
was shared by others at the time when of old this outrage (adhamma) began: 
'Tis wrong ! ’tis wrong ! arose th’united wail 
of Brahmfis, India, titans, demons too, 
as cows were butchered for the sacrifice** 

as it was by other and still later peccle presumed to be the contencoraries of 
the story-teller : 

Thus, thus the wise condemn this ancient guilt, 
and fdk condemn the sacrificers’ crime.*® 

This outstanding Sutta doubtless refers in its thirty-two verses to some 
ancient traditim of brahmin degeneracy. Instead of thdr formo' life of zeal 
and rectitude whidi needed no animal saaifices to abet it, later, in the lust 
for wealth, brahmin priests procured the sacrifice of horses, men, and finaUy 
of cows. But sacrifice in its turn succumbed to the force <rf public opinion. 
Substantu^ion for such popular disapprobation may be found in the outcry 
rtie peoi^ madfi at the prospect of the sacrifice of dephants, horses, bulls 

19. RV. I. 162, 163 were used at horse-sacrifices in Vedic lituaL 
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and other four-footed creatures, and which is lUcorded in a Jataka story.^* 
The evidence provided by Pali “literature” for the suf^xesaon of great 
animal sacrifices suggests that outside brahminical circles, this practice was 
not one particularly cherished by the ordinary pecg>le. 

This degeneration from harmless rites to bloody sacrifices is noticed by 
Buddhaghosa in the Samyutta Commentary^’’ and by Dhammapala in the 
IHvuttaha Commentary,^* in their exegesis on the verses b^^inning ; “ The 
sacrifioes called the Horse, the Man,” already quoted. Formerly, these C(»n- 
nientaries tdl us, the assa-medho, horse-sacrihce was sassa-medha, a com or 
crops festival ; the purisa-medha, human sacrifice, took the form of a six 
months gift of food and wages to great soldiers ; the throwing of the peg, 
sammSpasa, was then called a bond to bind men’s hearts ; pec^le addressed 
one another in affectionate language, vdcapeyya, the word being later altered 
to vajapeyya, a sacrificial drink ;** and people were so pleasant that there 
was no need to bolt the doors of the houses.®* But, so the commentaries go 
on with no doubt the Suttanipdta in mind, in the timel of the former king, 
Okkaka (who is there regarded as in part responsible for the brahmin ascen- 
dancy) the brahmins upset all this happy arrangement, and the “ four bases 
of popularity ” and contentment in the realm took on the aspect of sinister 
sacrifices and orgies.*® 

In speaking of human sacrifice, purisamedha, which in the verses quoted 
is mentioned with asaamedho, horse-sacrifice, and three other rites which did 
not involve death for the victim, the question should be borne in mind of 
whether it was in early times ever more than a symbolical ceremony. No 
reference to the practice can be established in the Rig-Veda ;** the Brahmaqas 
do not describe a rite of an actual slaying of a man ;** “ there is in the Sata- 
patha and Taittiriya Brahmanas and their Sutras merely the symtx^c offer- 
ing of men,” as is the case in the Yajurveda.®* Indeed evidence for a 
human sacrifice on the lines of the horse-sacrifice appears to be provided only 
by two of the later SQtras. 

This does not mean however that on occasion a man may not have been 


26. Ja. No. 435. 27. SA. i. 144 ff. 28. It, A. i. 98. 

29. On V£japeya, or Drink of Strength, see A. B. Keith, Religion and Philo- 
aopky of the Veda and Vpanishads, p. 339 ; and for mention of the assamedha and 
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" two forms oi sacrifice having a political significance, see B. C Law, India aa dea^ 
tribal m Early Texts of Buddhism and Jemdam, p. 206. 
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alain for some sacrificial putpose In the TakkSriya one brahmin 

proposes the slauj^ter of anothtf so as to mate an oblation with his flesh 
and Uood when a new gateway for a town was to be built. Rouse, in his 
translation of this JStaka,^* has an interesting note m the persistence of 
traditions about human sacrifice at the founding of a building and so on, 
so afl “td propitiate the ^irits disturbed by the digging,” and he rders to 
the rumours current at the time of many young children being immured in 
tlic foundations of the Hooghly Bridge at Calcutta. Keith, in discussing the 
later SaiphitSs and Brahmaloas, alludes to the building of an altar for the 
sacred fire. He says, “ in <xie sense ik> doubt this was an ancient and simple 
rite, accompanied as so often by the slaying of a man in order to secure 
the abiding character of the structure.”^' Even if there was some tradition, 
as the Pali Canon and commentaries may suggest, for a full scale Human 
Sacrifice similar to the Horse Sacrifice, evidoice is laddng for any actual 
slaying of a human victim or victims Tlie more casual, and far less costly, 
sacrifice of one man on occasi<ms when buildings were being erected appears 
to be better attested. There is no ground for believing however that it was 
custmnary to offer human beings on such occasions ; there are more grounds 
for bdieving that in early Buddhist times any form of human sacrifice was 
much less common than animal sacrifice. Yet however progressive and 
enlightened was the bulk of the population, there was always a backward 
element to contend with, the element which, for example made oUations 
(balikamma) of deer and swine to yakkkas.^* 

It would moreover seem as if animal sacrifice had been superimposed, 
partly as a royal and priestly imdertaking, on an dder tradition of hann- 
lessness, breaking it, cutting into it, it is true, but not crushing it into oUi- 
vicni. The survival, the memory, of this tradition, denying to animal sacri- 
fice the status of an unbroken custom, must be regarded as a further reason 
why any difficulties which the Early Buddhists may have met in fighting foi 
the abolition of the sacrifice of horses and cattle, in particular, were by no 
means insuperable. 

The Early Buddhist attitude to warfare, agriculture and meat-eating was 
more rnixed than was its attitude to Uood-sacrifioes. It made no whole- 
hearted condemnation of these three practices although they all entail tlie 
taking of life But it did what it could to lessen their incidenoe and popu- 
larity. The most fertile field for reform was the mmiastic Order. Memks 
were forbidden to have taate than a minimum to do with armies** on pain of 
ivm t mitthig offenoes whidi needed confession as their expiation ; and no one 
who was a sddier. subsumed under the heading “in a king’s pay,” was 
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allowed to “go forth from home into homelessness, that is, to take the 
first step to becoming a monk. Further, monks were forludden to dig the 
soil or to get another to do so,^^ a rule which presumably could have been 
companioned by another to cover ploughing. But because monks were en- 
tirely supported by the laity, and because apparently they had not attempted 
to plough, there was no occasion to formulate such a prohibiticm. But a 
different set of considerations was entailed in regard to eadng meat, the 
result of which was that monks yfere allowed to eat meat and fish provided 
that it was " pure ” in three respects, whidi means a monk had neither seen, 
heard nor suspected that it had been killed on purpose for him and fur- 
ther, provided that it was not the flesh of certain animals which it was made 
unallowable to eat.^* 

I will say a little more about these three practices in turn and will 
begin with warfare. But I have written about the early Buddhist views on 
this subject elsewhere.^'* I will here only point out that Gotama is represented 
neither as having glossed over nor as having passed by its existence without 
a word of censure. On the contrary, he faced the fact of fighting (Hienly 
and frankly, and in three main ways. In the first place, there are verses, 
attributed to him, depicting the utter futility and inconclusivoiess of war,'*<> 
and more verses contrasting the use of force with the ecercise of dkamma,**^ 
conscience, what ought to be done because it is right. Yet, although the love 
of fighting is deeply embedded in the human heart, there were apparently 
some people in the times to which the Vittaya purports to refer who regret- 
ted that th^ had to have anything to do with an arrny.*^ It was their karma 
which drove them to this means of livelihood, and in a vicious circle this 
means of livelihood set up a new bad karma for them. Many classes of 
people, as the Suttanipata enumerates, including the fanner, kassaka, the 
fighting man, yodkdjiva, and the sacrificer, yajaka, are what they are because 
of their deeds, kamnuma.** 

Again, it is interesting to notice that public of^on^” and the (^iniem. 
of the pious monks,*® as wdl as that ascribed to C»otama,*‘ was against 
monks talking txracchanakathd,^^ low, inferior talk concerned with mundane 
matters, and that two out of its twenty-sevoi specified forms are talk about 
armies and talk about fights. Such talk is said to be connected with the 
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noal nor to tend to the highest form of godly life.'** In substituting ten topics 
of ccmvemtion Gotama is made to say to the listening monks that if they 
would engage in these they would outshue in brilliance the moon and sun — 
not to mention the wanderers, fdlowers of other sects and who, as other 
records riiow, were prone to indulge in Hracchanakatha.^* 

In the second place, it adds greatly to Gotama's fame as a leader of 
humanitarian thought and practice that he was able to diminate warfare as 
an occupation for his monastic followers who, after all, formed a ccmsider* 
able proportimi of the population. In this reflect Eastern monachism differs 
strikingly frcnn Western, where monks not <nily regarded themselves as 
soldiers of Christ but saw nothing wrcmg or incongruous in resorting to arms. 
Fighting was automatically closed to Buddhist monks by their third I^iSjika 
rule : if they deprived a human being of life or incited him to commit sui- 
cide or instigated another person to murder him, they conunitted an offence 
cf the utmost gravity whose penalty was expulsion from the Order. They 
were further debarred from fighting by other rules which made it an offence, 
although of a lesser kind, knowingly to take animal life.** And since two 
of the four “ wings ” of an army consisted of el^hants and horses, these were 
inasmuch danger as the infantry {patti) of being targets for destruction in 
battle. 

The third way in which Gotama faced the fact of fighting was, however 
strange this may seem, by expressing a certain admiration for the sddier. 
Although metaphors from warfare are less frequent in Buddhist than in 
Christian literature,** there are several similes which are military in nature, 
their pdnt usually being to encourage monks to be steadfast in endeavour as 
stddiers are steadfast in battle and to wa^^ ^ritual battles as they wage armed 
ones. Disdidine was the aim for both. On the other hand unstaUe monks are 
likened to the (five kinds of) warriors who lose heart : as the latter falter 
at various (iwdiminary) stages of the battle so the former falter if they are 
unable to steer quite dear of women.*' Thus sddiers, even cowardly ones, 
have thdr uses as pegs on which to hang various aqiects of Buddhist teach- 
ing for monks. 

And the same may be said of the sddiere’ various battle adjuncts : the 
warrior elephant and horse. The former especially is used in metaidior. 
But it is interesting to find that the ways in which a monk is compared to 
a battle dei^iant r^resent as a rule quite initial stages in his spiritual train- 
big. For exangile; when nxxiks arel compared to defffiants who falter when 
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gdng forth to battle because each of their five senses is afflicted by disagree* 
aUe sensationsf— a metai^or whidi resembles that of the soldiers who lose 
heart almost before the battle begins— it is to show that such monks are not 
yet immune to the lure of the five senses.** Again, as the dqdiant, entering 
battle, destroys all parts of the fourfold army and endures the Mows of 
weapcms, so should a monk destroy all sensual thinking and endure physical 
discomfort.** Both these metaphors point to stages 'vriiere a monk is not 
far advanced in his training. 

A verse from the TheragSthS^ further suggests that only the early stages 
of the training were envisaged vdiere warrior-el^Aant similes are used. This 
verse is ascribed to the former soldiers, Sopa, Po^iriya’s son.*^ After having 
gone forth, he remained so sluggish and did not apply his mind to medita- 
tion that Gotama had to admonish him. He thereupon reflecting upcxi his 
shortcomings and working for insight** uttered this verse : 

If in the fight my warrior elephant 
Advanced, ’twere better, fallen from his back. 

Dead on the field and trampled I should lie. 

Than beaten live a captive to the foe. 

This is a verse which comes well from a former soldier ; and it may be only 
accidental that Sana compares his own almost desperate state after he had 
turned monk with his ima^ned de^rate state in battle due to being dis- 
lodged from his eleidiant. But, on the other hand, this comparison may be 
deliberate rince in other similes battle elephants are apt to be connected with 
weak or dementary attainments in the life of rdigion. 

Agriculture does not involve the taking of human life, but in the process 
of ploughing and digging small animals and insects may be destroyed. Now 
in regard to taking life. Early Buddhism drew two distinctions. In the first 
place, there was a distinction between taking it ddiberatdy and taking it 
unintentionally. Thus if monks took hiunan or animal life in the latter way 
there was no offoioe for them.** But if they took it knowingly and inten- 
tionally there was, as I have already indicated, the most serious penalty in 
the case of human life, and a penalty also^ although less severe, in the case 
of animal life. F(»: in the second place. Early Buddhism recognised a dis- 
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tinction between men and animals. But since this was in degiee rather than 
in kind, it therefore held it as principle of rij^t bdtaviour for monks that 
they should destroy neither the one nor the other. 

Agriculture certainly opened the door to the danger of taking life. A 
farmer could hardly avoid killing or maiming small creatures in the soil. 
Yet, because he did not destroy them of set purpose, the evil of taking life 
was not the point of Gotama’s famous fdouj^ting talk with the farmer 
Bharadvaja.** The point was that his kind of ploughing— that of the mind 
and ^irit— was richer in result than the farmer’s ploughing of the land, 
and it was meant to show how much hner were the activities of those who 
were aUe to devote themsdves to a ^iritual instead of a mundane way of 
life. 

But agriculture had been practised from time immemorial. Moreover, 
it was, in the India of Gotama’s days as it had been for centuries previously, 
not only the economic mainspring of the people and by far the greatest 
industry, but its results were vital to the life, health and prosperity of the 
entire population. So vividly had this been realised even in remotest anti- 
quity, and in lands wide apart, that ceremony and ritual had come to be 
conritected with the chief agricultural operations of the year. 

Everything depended on the fertility of the crops. These therefore had 
to be sown in an atmosphere of the rite and festival. It is trae that this may 
have dwindled by the Early Buddhist epoch, even if it had not disappeared 
altogether. Yet certainly the tradition remaiped. The JatakamdSna, the 
Introducticxi to the Jatakas, a collection of stories of the past, contains a 
valuable descriptim of a Festival of Sowing or of Seed-time, called a vappa- 
tnaAg<Aafi’> This was a ploughing festival, in which the king played a lead- 
ing part The people decorated the city like a deva's mansion and all the 
servants and wodcmioi, in ^xitless white clothes and adorned with scented 
garlands, collected at the king’s house. A thousand {doughs, nahgaia. were 
yrdeed “ for the king’s woilc ”. He himself had a golden plough ornamented 
with red gold, and the horns, reins and goads of the oxen wiere ornamented 
with gold. Of the thousand ploughs, a hundred and seven (or seven hundred 
and ninety-nine**) were adorned with silver as were the yokes and reins of 
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their axen ; and these were used by thd ministers. The ploughmen to(A the 
remaining ploughs and idoughed from this way and that, ito c’ito, perhaps 
up and down, while the king went oreto paratn porato ortm, from the hither 
to the further (side) and back again, perhaps across the fidd, on the analogy 
of OTOto param when crossing a river. There is no doubt that <mce this was 
a most important festival and things were done on a lavidi scale. 

The JMakanidSna relates that while the ritual ploughing was in pro- 
gress the shadow of the Jandni-tree stood steady and circular.*' This inci- 
dent provides a clue to the time of the year when the festival was hdd, for 
it relates to a solar solstice, and as the seed wfll have been sown at the 
turning of the year, it is reasonaUe to assume that the spring equinox was 
intended. 

The Samyutta Commmtary^^ and the Suttardpata Commentary,'^* in 
passages very dmilar to one another, discriminate between a wet-sowing and 
a dry-sowing,'* and in elucidating the verses addressed to BhdradvSja say 
thirt here the latter is meant. This is the first sowing of the year in a land 
fertile enough to bear two sowings annually, and it is done before the ground 
has been watered by the rains of the monsoon ( Jrme-September) . It would 
therefore have taken place about the same time of year as the mafigdavappa 
of the JStakanidana. 

The Samyutta Commentary goes into a good deal of detail, as does the 
Suttanipata Commentary, as though recalling a ceremony no longer custo- 
mary and therefore in need of recapitulation. Both say that they are des- 
cribing a mangalavappa or Sowing Festival, a ritual sowing, which took 
place on the first day (of the sowing). After this the sowing went on in the 
ordirtary way and without any ritual. Each of the three thousand oxen was 
adorned with golden hooves and silver horns, and all had sweet smtelling 
white garlands. Their bodies were coloured with dgns or marks (Idkkhaifa) : 
some black, some white, some red, srxne vari^ted. The fronts of the 
plough the yokes and goads were decorated with gold. The leading plough 
was yoked with eight oxen, the otheirs wdth four each. There were five 
hundred ploughmen, all clad in white, and they were adorned with scented 
garlands and arrayed wdth bunches of flowers on thdr ri{(ht shoulders ; their 
limbs were dyed red and ydlow and th^ got the plou^s into of ten. 
No king is qx)ken of as taking part in the sowing here, but the Inahmin 
farmo' BhSradvfija. 

He had his beard attended to^ he bathed,'^ he was smeared with sweet- 
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smelling unguents ; he clothed himself in costly gannents, put many rings 
on his fingaiSk the “liim’s earrings in his ears, folded the iHahtnin’s 
turban pn his head, and placed a golden garland round his neck. His wife 
too, having had rice milk codced in a hundred assorted vessels, had these 
placed in great wagons. She then bathed herself in scented water, and put on 
all her ornaments and went off to the plmighing accompanied by a crowd of 
brahmin women. Nor was the house netdected : it was crinkled with corn 
and deccnated with full pitchers, plantains, flags and bannerst^ Flags and 
banners were likewise erected here and there on the fiidd. Then came the 
oblation to the plough, na^gal^alikamma : the brahmin had a golden bowl 
washed, he filled it with rice milk, then mixed ghee, honey and molaeses into 
this' and had thel oblation made. The brahmin lady, having had vessds of 
gold, silver, copper, bionzd and brass given to the five hundred ploughmai, 
took a golden spocm and stayed beside the rice milk. When the brahmin had 
made the oMationl and bad put on his red-gold sandals, he took up a red- 
gold stick aiKl said : “ Give rice milk here, ghee here, sugar here.” This, says 
the Samyutta Commentary, is how the business, or the ploughing, kammmta, 
proueeded : ayam tava kammmte pavatti. 

It will be noticed that a wranan (the brahmin’s wife) toc^ part in the 
festival. She, like the furrow, HtS, was a symbd of fertility, and as such 
was a necessary feature in the ceremony. In the Rig- Veda there is a plough- 
ing hymn in one verse of which^* Slta is venerated as a kind of deity of 
agriculture and pro^rity. The SitS of the Romayam, according to legend, 
was not bom in the ordinary way but sprang from a furrow as Janaka was 
ploughing. 

The Jatakanidana and these two Commentaries thus supply good evi- 
dence of a great ploughing and sowing festival held in times gone past. 
I think however that no sudi minute descriptions of any festival held at the 
ripening of the com survive, although this too was an important time in 
the agricultural year. It seems we have in fact not much more than the 
reference in the Samyutta Commentary and the Itivuttaka CommMary* to 
the sassamedha, ccnn or crops festival, as having been the orighial of the 
assamedha, Horse Sacrifice. Monio: Williams gives sasyrnkfi as “sacrifice 
offered on the ripening of new grain." So there is some faint tradition. 
But the canon pays no special attentioo either to the time when the crops 
are ripening or are bring harvested. Various measures are taken to protect 
the growing com,^* and we hear that in the last month of the hot weather 
oowB nmst be kqit off all crops,^* and again that deer must be herded away 
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" at the tim<» of crops," sassasamaya.''^ It lodes as though any ancient festi- 
val to odebrate the ripening of the grain had given place to the practical 
and careful attention vdiich by conuncm consent was bestowed upon the 
growing crops, but which had nothing ritual about it The dying out, if 
this were indeed the case, either of this festival or of that held at duxwing 
time in no way impaired the popular determination to keep the land pro- 
ductive. Crops were retarded as supremdy valuable by the lay contem- 
poraries of the early Buddhist monks, and agriculture was ranked in the 
Vinaya, which was inteoded principally and one mi^t say almost exclu- 
sivdy for monks, as one of the three " high works " or activities.'^ It was 
not therefore an occupation which would yidd easily or extensivdy to 
Gotama’s d^recations of it. 

He realised that while pe(H>le remained in the world, no radical altera- 
tion could be made in many of their activities. It was only when any 
member of the laity felt the call to come apart and decided to renounce the 
world and to become a monk that prohibitions, made partly for the sake 
of protecting living creatures and partly for the sake of the monks’ moral 
wdfare, could be enforced and made fruitful. The monk world had a different 
code from the lay world, for it was one of as complete non-harming as it 
was possible to achieve. But in the completeness of this there was a curious 
anomaly connected with some of the foods that a monk might eat. 

The eating of neither fiah nor meat was termed for monks ; and if not 
positively encouraged was likewise not positively discouraged. Indeed fish 
and meat formed two out of the five permissible “soft foods,” the other 
three being different cereals.'® It looks as if, because the laity were neither 
stopped from growing grain, which after all did not involve the intentional 
taking of life, nor from occupations which made the eating of meat possible, 
so similarly the memks were allow'ed to partake of cereals, fish and meat. 
But we have seen that in the case of the last two, certain restrictions were 
imposed : meat, and fish, had to be “ pure” in the three respects, and meat 
had to be “ the meat of those (animals) whose meat is allowable.”*® Gifts to 
the Order were made allowable, kappakata, by the donor uttering some 
phrase to the effect that he was giving, for, with a few minor egr ee ptions, it 
was an offence to take anything not given.*' But, especially in tinw» of scar- 
city, monks had a right to ask, and in fact incurred an offence of wrong- 
doing if they did not, wheth^ the meat that was being givoi to was 
that of certain animals : of an elephant, horse, dog, serpent, lion, tiger, 
leopard, bear or hyena.** For the meat of these animals came to be un- 
allowed. But the reasons for this ban do not in the least imply that for 
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maaks at laity meat-eating was thought to be wrong in itiself. glg Aa ntk 
and horses are attributes of royalty ; dogs and serpents are revolting and 
disgulting ; while to eat any of the wild animals mentioned, including again 
the serpent, might invdve the monks in personal dang^. 

Many other passages show, altliough almost incidentally, that the eating 
of meat was thought of as customary, and monks are recorded to have dmie 
so often enough to give meat the appearance of having been a fairly c(Ht- 
stant article of their diet There was the monk to whom Suppiya promised 
broth, already referred to, and to whom she sent a piece of her own thigh, 
liaving prepared it, sampadetva. There was the nun Uppalavaiwa who got 
as a gift some meat from a cow killed by a robber chief, and which having 
prepared, sampadetva, she wished to present to Gotama.*^ And there were 
the monks who were allowed to take and eat the kills of wild animals, 
which of course would be other animals,^* and they had these cooked, paca- 
petvd, before eating them. Only in the case of a strange non-human disease 
were monks allowed the remedy of the raw flesh and Uood of pigs.^'^ These 
are instances taken only at random. 

While injunctions survive showing which animals’ flesh was forbidden, 
there are none specifying which was allowed. Thus, in the absence of any 
definite rulings, we have to piece together our knowledge of those early tin»s 
from any source that seems helpful or suggestive. We have just seen that 
if monks ate beef or the kills of wild animals or, in certain circumstances, 
the raw fie^ of pip no objecticm was made. Similes which depict the 
cattle-butcher and his apprentice di^laying piecemeal at the cross-roads the 
carcass of the ox they have slain,»* hacking at the inwards,*^ or flinging a 
bare bone to a famished dog who has made his way to the slaughter house,** 
all indicate the cattle-butcher to have been a well known part of the existing 
social fabric, ministering to the needs of those who had no objection to 
eating beef. There is too the simile which compares the life of man, insigni- 
ficant, trifling and full of ill and trouble, to the cow about to be daughtered, 
and who with every step she takes while being driven to the shambles, comes 
nearer to her death and destruction.** 

Refoences to dieep, although often to their wool and the purposes wdiicb 
this served,** pcnnt to these animals as forming a useful part of the animal 
population of India then as now. And frcnn further references to the cattle- 
butcher, the die^butdio', the pork-butcher, the deer-hunto: and the fowIer,*> 
and also to the fishermen, all sdling their wares,** it would seem beyond 
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all doubt that the laitjr ate the flesh of cows, she^, pigs, deer and game- 
birds, and fish. Such are the animals which (not induding fidi) pahape 
yielded “the meat of those whose meat is allowable”, and hence might be 
eaten by the monks if offered them, so long as the other necessary conditions 
were fulfilled. 

There is a verse in the Theragathaf* whidi speaks of snaring a nxxikey 
by means of some sticky stuff, lepa, glue or pitch. The process is exfdained 
in the Samyuttefi* where finally the hunter, having caught the monkeys, ^its 
him then and there and prepares him for eating, avasajjeti, over charcoal 
embers. We hear of a tiKmk keeping a female monkey,^* and of another 
monkey which was confined in captivity.^* But there is no evidence that 
monkeys ever formed any part of a monk's diet. They were probably only 
eaten by such low pec^e as hunters. 

Although the eating of meat by laity and monks alike is tacitly cmt- 
doned, the bloody trades which bring animals to destruction for this purpose 
by no means escape condemnatirxi. Verses ascribed to the nun Puuqfi*^ 
speak of sheep-butchers, pork-butchers, fishermen and trappers, together with 
executioners and thieves, as evil-doers who cannot be freed from their evU 
deeds by the rite of ablution.*^ For then all aquatic creatures would go to 
heaven, which is clearly absurd. She is speaking to a brahmin who believes 
in the efficacy of purification by water, but her verses plainly show the con- 
viction that butchers, fishermen and trrq)pers are doers of wnmg. The 
Anguttara, in knitting beings to thdr deeds,** posits one of two bourns and 
uprising for those who make onslaught on creatures (restraint from which 
is the first of the moral habits or silos), who are himters, bloody-handed, 
given over to killing and slaying : either downright woe in hell, ch* rebirth 
in the womb of an animal. Again, horribly painful consequences in after- 
lives ate ascribed to those who in this life had been butchers^ hunters and 
trappers.^** But similar painful omsequences for their cruel deeds here are 
also ascribed to animal tamers, slanderers^ frauds, adulterers and fortune- 
tellers. It is therefore impossible to say that slayers of animals, althmigh 
considered as wrong-doers and liable to very uncomfortatde r^irths, were 
worse thought of than the other wrong-doers here namaH 

But monks did not, or should not, thonselves actually take animal life. 
They did not act as butchers, they did not fish, hunt or trap. All their 
food was provided for them by the laity. ' But they wa« able, imiika those 
leduses and brahiiuns who are recorded to have lived on jujube fruits, sesa- 
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mum, beans uncooked rice,^*^ to receive gifts of fish and meat, provided 
they obemed the restrictiona and safq^uards of not receiving more food 
than dieir one begging bowl would hold of not eating more than once a 
day of estatdishing that the fish and meat was “ pure ” ; and that it was 
not the meat of certain prohibited animals. 

But the broad prindirie remained wherd>y monks aroused no criticism 
or cmtumely if they ate meat. A variety of causes may have led to this 
leniency where we might have expected a greater stringency. For example, 
a difference was made between onesdf killing and oneself eating what an* 
other perscKi had killed. Moreover Gotama advocated an adequate diet for 
his mcmks, and was as opposed to fasting and bodily mortification as he was 
to greed and luxury, for he saw in these no true way to achieve the highest 
goal, paramatta. Since cereals, in particular rice, with some meat, fish, frail 
and dairy products formed the staple foods of the population, these were 
most likely to have been bestowed by them upon monks. Monks, therefore, 
since none of these foods was prohibited to them, obtained sufficient “to 
keep themselves going ” and did not go ^ort of almsfood. And, in addition, 
by accepting an offering of food, by not rejecting it, they would neither have 
appeared rude to the donor nor would they have ^iled his chance to 
acquire merit by his gift. To have rejected an offedng of food would more- 
over have (qjened the door to piddng and choosing, not cmly between what 
went into the begging bowl,***^ but between the houses visited on the alms 
round.*®* This in its turn would have prevented some of the laity from 
setting up merit, and it would have given a handle to greedy and gluttonous 
monks to indulge their tastes and preferences.*®* 

Again, it is possible that the habits of other sects were taken into con- 
sideration. There were, on the one hand, the Jains, ultra-scrupulous in their 
avoidance of taking life ; and no doubt the bovine ascetics ate,*®* or affected 
to eat only grass.*®* There was, (m the other hand, the important class of 
Naked Ascetics, called Ajivikas, and who an>arently were not strict vege- 
tarians,*®* but who abstained from fish and meat now and again with a view 
to “schooling thdr bodies", or “making to become by bodily means”, 
kayabhSvano, rather than from humanitarian reasons or because they saw 
in such a diet anything intrinsically wrong. 

Yet perhaps the reason which wei|^ most heavily in the condonation 
of fish and meat-eating was the strong conviction that it was not material 
♦hinga whidi made or marred a man. Early Buddhiwn did not agree wids 

101. M. i 00. 1<®. Cf, SetMym 28, 30, 32.. 

103. Vin.iv.9S. 

104. Cf. SMhas a4-36k wfaoe however (in 34, 35) monks choose what they 
most hmqr hmm vriwt is slieMly in the bowl. 

106. Cf. SMba 33. 105k Vh. iv. 88. 

■ m M. L 387. 108. MA. iii. 100. 108. M. L 
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the supposition that purity comes throu^ food.*^** Purification amtes, it 
VipMj by restraint ova* sudi bodily, mental and moral crxiduct as could defile 
a and with the possession of moral habit It did not consider it 
to be hia outward signs : his wearing his hair matted in the braids of mi 
ascetic, his birth or his dan whidi made a man a true brahmin.^^^ It was 
not these things, nor his abstinence from fidi and meat, which deansed a 
man who had not crossed over doubt”* For it was not the eating of meat 
m hi mat/tsabhojatatn, which sullied him and was his defilement Sma- 
gandha, but any one out of a long array of wrongs which he might perpe- 
trate by conduct thought or ^reech.”* He was neither ddiled nor purified 
by what he ate, nor was he deansed by fasting.”® 

In condusion, it need only be said that no clear picture of the world 
in whidi Early Buddhist monasticism flourished can be obtained if the fea- 
ture of life taking is ignored. And nor can a clear picture of this mcmastidsm 
be obtained if its attempt to crush the desire to destroy life are left out of 
account There was a strong movement to remedy, even to eradicate, what 
was r^rded by several leaders of contemporary reliffous thought as an 
undesirable practice. The remedy was a life-sparing scruple. To the birth 
of this there is no historical clue. We only know that it was strong under 
Jainism, fostered by Early Buddhism, observed by some contemporary sects, 
and that it then culminated under Ai§oka. 

Early Buddhism’s advocacy of non-injury cannot, I think, be attributed 
to any one cause,' for there were monks, laity, brahmins and other sects as 
well as the animals to ccxisider. And no doubt a mixture of motives operat- 
ed. Such championship may have seen in non-harming a way to increase the 
moral welfare of the monks ; it may have been part of a disinterested social 
reform movement ; it may have be^, as in the case of sacrifice, pcdemical 
in nature, anti-brahminical ; and it may have been due to the presumption 
that animals have as mudi right to thrir lives, and to compassion, as have 
human bangs. 

Whatever the motives which led Early Buddhism to stand firm in the 
cause of non-injury, the results are in the main sufficiently dear. Some 
control was imposed over monks in the matter of meat-eating, but they 
were not made to give it up. Warfare and agriculture were however entirdy 
ruled out as monastic occupations. Sacrifice, as ordinarily understood, seems 
never to have been inactised by monkB, for they had no gods to whom to 
make offerings : “ Only within bumeth the fire I kindle.””* Therefore their 


no. Jl#. i. 80. 111. A. i. 221. 

112. Dhp. 398, and c/. 141. 113. Sn. 249. 

114. Sh. 241-247. 115. Dhp. 141. 

116. S. i. 169. Cf. A. K. Coomanswamy, Hbiduim and BtiddMm, p. 56, for 
this bring the Internal Agnihotra d die Brahnrinkal Atmfpaka. 
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discipline does not comment on outward sacrifice one way or the other. The 
laity, on the other hand, continued in meat-eating, warfare and agricultare, 
althoi^ the killing of animals for human consumption was probably re- 
stricted, at all events on certain days, before Anoka’s reign. Agriculture could 
not be so strtmgly oxidemned as warfare, since in its operations creatures are 
not killed deliberately. The surprise is that not mcHe opportunities were 
taken roundly to condemn fighting. It is likely that no way to its eradica- 
tion was seen, that no tide was turning in this directicn as it was to abdisb 
blood sacrifices. The suppression of the great organised sacrifices had the 
popular support : the (ordinary people knew that they were the losers and 
not the gainers through them. But any effective blow dealt to thdr trades, in- 
dustries and occupations would have ^It a blow to their livelihood. House- 
holders therefore continued to practise meat-eating, warfare and agricul- 
ture, and to indulge in many “pleasures of the senses” which, because of 
their different way of life, came to be denied to monks. 



THE LINGA CULT IN ANCIENT INDIA 
(Its ptoto-Indian origin and early development) 

By 

Dr. A. P. KARMARKAR, M.A., ll.b., ph.d. 

Mainly on account of its close association with Siva, the phallic cult has 
assumed a significant role in the religious history of India. The Linga wor- 
ship has been of wide prevalence in the ancient world. We find the traces 
of it in India, ancient Egypt, Syria, Babylon, among the Assyrians, in Persia, 
Greece, Italy, Spain, Germany; Scandinavia, among the Gauls, and in differ- 
ent parts of Armenia, Mexico, Peru and Hayti. 

In India itself the Mohenjo Daro discoveries have thrown a flood of light 
on the early prevalence of the cult of the Linga and Yoni. 

Diverse opinions have been expressed in regard to the origin and anti- 
quity of the Linga cult. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar expresses the view-point, 
that, ‘ the Linga worship had, it appears, not come into use at the time of 
Patafijali for the instance he gives under IPaoini v. 3.99 is that of an image 
or likeness (Prakrti) of Siva as an object of worship and not of any emblem 
of that God. It seems to have been unknown even in the time of Wema Kad- 
phises, for on the reverse of the coins — there is no Linga or a phallus.’ ^ 

Creuzer represented it as, next to that of the Trinity, the most ancient 
rdigious form of India.^ Stevenson is of opinion that it was originally pre- 
valoit amongst the Dravidians alone. Some scholars point out that the cult 
must have first originated in the western nations and even among the Greeks.’* 

But the curt manner in which the Rgvedic bards refer to the phallin god 
{SiSna-devSh — from the Dravidian word Sunni) clearly proves the ncxi-Aryan 
nature of the i^iallic cult The Mctoijo Daro inscripticms also corroborate 
this view-point 


The Linga in the Mohenjo Daro period. 

Both the Archaeological data and the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions point 
out the unique phase in the history of the phallic cult in ancient Tn/iig it » 
pn^Msed to deal here with the main results below. 


1. R G. Bhandarkar, Saivism and other tmnor rdigious System, 

p. 115. 

2. SymboUk, U. p, 575, 2iid Ed. 

3. a. P. Kitteb Uber den Ursprini des Unga Kultrn in India, p. 46. 
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Sir J(^ Marshall distinguishes three types of cult-stmes at Mdieolo 
Ardueolo^cal Harappa, namely, the beetylic, the phallic and 

Data. the y<wi» ring stones. To say in the words of Mbrshall,* 

" The first class oompriaes those of the tsrpe illustrated in Plates XIII, 
3, and IV, 2, 4 and 5. Two of these (PI. XIV, 2 and 4) are unquestion- 
ably idiallic, more or less realistically modelled, and for all of the fantastic 
theory that it was introduced into India by thd Greeks or other western in- 
vaders. Further evidence on the same point is furnished by two realistic speci- 
mens of the same kind, one a linga or i^iallus (PI. XIII) and the) otiier a 
yorii or vulva (PI. XIII, 7), which Sir Aurd Stein found on the Chalcolithic 
sites in Northern Baluchistan, the former at Mughal Ghutid&i, the latter at 
Periano Ghuindai. 'Hie other objects are rather ccmventionalised in shape. 

“ Indeed, the only etplanation applicable to them all is that they were 
sacred objects of some sort, the larger ones serving as aniconic agalmata for 
cult purposes, the smaller as amulets to be carried on the perstHi, just as mini- 
ature lingas are commonly carried by Saivas today. 

" The stones of the second class are lite many of the lingas seen in Siva 
temples today. They equally resemUe the bstylic stones which have recently 
been unearthed in the temple of Mekal at Beison° . . . The only reason, there- 
fore, for interpreting Mohenjo Daro exaiiqiles as phallic rather than beetylic 
is that their conical shape is now commonly associated with that of the linga. 

“ The third class of these stone objects comprises ring-stones of the types 
illustrated in Pis. XIII, 9-12, and XIV, 6 and 8 in large numbers at Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa. An explanation of these ring-stones that has been sug- 
gested to me by Mr. Henry G>usens is that they were threaded on poles to 
form columns, but this suggestion leaves out of account the smaller specimens 
some of which are no bigger than finger rings and obviously could not have 
served as ardiitectural members. — ^Nor can they be similar to the stone wheel- 
money in use on the island of Uap in the Carolines. 

Finally, he concludes, “ whether these three types represent three distinct 
cults is uncertain ; but it is not uimatural to suppose that Hnga and yotti 
worship may have been associated then, as they were later under the aeffs 
of Saivism. On the other hand, it is probable that they were originally quite 
distinct firan beetylic worship, which is found frequently connected with the 
cult of the Mother Goddess among the oldest tribes, vdiereas phallism is 
rardy, if ever, found among these aboriginal people.” 

Pfs « des the archaeological evidence, the inscriptions of the period also 
siqjidy us with an interesting data. We are here sum* 
Inmptkmal mariging the main results arrived at by Fathor Hms, 

^ ***" which are still r^iarded as bdng of tentative vahia.. 


4. It&niiBn, MokSHfO-Dara «Hig the Indus ChiliaUion, I, p. S9ff. 
S: Daily Tdegn^. IStii i^, 1929. 
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The inscriptions relate that the early wor^ppers of the lingo were the 
Kavals and the Bilavas. The Bilavas evidently were the 
The early Bhils and the KSvals the same as the robber caste of the 

Worshippers. North and the South.* They were probably Kolerian in 

origin and th^r brought this cult from far-off Eastern Islands.’ Their symbol 
consisted of the linga.* That the linga cult was originally in vogue among 
the Kavals and the Bilavas is proved by the following inscriptiims : 

(1) “In the dark growing half of the moon, when the sun was on 
high, the Bilavas pulled down the four houses of the Linga.”* (According to 
this inscription the Linga among the Bilavas had houses the roit of which was 
used for fostering the cult).’* 

(2) “ The linga of the eight villages of the Vdvel Bilavas (is) the high 
sun of the harvest. ” “ 

(3) Kavals—" The old linga of the Kavals.”’* 

The inscriptions indicate, in the opinim of Father Heras, that the cult 
was first introducai in the Moh«ijo Daro region by the 
Its early On® of the inscriptions relates “ the im- 

introduction. prisoned illustrious ruler of the Linga.”’* Another ins- 

cription designates him as ‘Cunni Mina.’’* Probably 
on account of this the king seems to have been dq)oeed and imprisoned by a 
popular rising. An inscripticHi says “ (the object of) the hostility of the 
Minas is the imprisoned illustrious ruler (who is) a priest.”’* Other inscrip- 
tiais describe “ the end of the power of Mina ” ’« and “ of the death of 
Mina.”” Later rm an inscription carved after his death seems to commemo- 
rate the bitter feeling of the Minas towards their old king in a sarcastic way. 
“ The tree of the canalized united countries of the Klvals of (dedicated to) 
all the gods, whom Mina who was in the house has reached.’* 


Some of the inscriptions rdate how the Linga was identified with the sun, 
who was identified with Au originally e.g. (1) "The 
and the Luiga of the eight villages of the Velvel Bilavas (is) 
the high sun of the harvest,”’* and (2) ‘"nie lustrous 
linga of the high sun.” *« 


6. Hera% ‘ Religion of the M<*enjo-Daio Peofde acc. to InS.’ /. U. B., V. I, 

p. 16. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Cf. Heras, Mohenjo Daro, the People and the Land, Indian Culture. Vd. 
Ill, No. 4. 

9. MMdiall, M, D,, No. 406. 10. HStas, op. ck., p. 16. 

11. Marshall, Harappa, No. 99. 12. Ibid., H., No. 118. 

13. md., MJ>., No. 132. 14. Ibid., MJD.. No. 40. 

15. Illustrated London News, 4-10-24. 

16. hfonhall, H. No. 153. 17. Ibid., H.. No. 127. 

18. Manhall. MJ)., Na 11. 19. Marahall, H., No. 99. * 
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The cult seems to ‘ have been connected vrith a house divided on account 
ci the rites of the two suns.^^ One of the inscriptions says “those (are) 
the higtl suns.” As Father Heras observe : “ At the present state of our 
knowledge, it is impossible to say how this sect originated, but it seems to 
have been the cause of division of a house or family, as the inscription avers. 
Perhaps this expressm refers to an event similar to the revolution caused 
in AdSnad by the introducticHi of the cult of the Linga.” ** 

Consequoitly, in the opiniim of Father Heras, it was during this period 
akxie that the Linga was identified with Aq. An was 
supposed to be creator of the world. And when once the 
Linga was given the sublime position by its identificatimi 
with the Sun it was but natural that it should be identified with Ajo also. 
One of the inscripticms relates ; “ The moon (is) over the while mountain of 
Velan of the Linga of the divided house of the two high suns.*^ The 
white mountain referred to in the inscription is the KailAsa mountain. 
And Vdan is the name of Subrahmanya <x Mdrugan. Evidently, the linga 
must stand for An. Because, to whom did the Kailasa mountain bdong ? ” 

Early References 

Side by side with the Mohenjo Daro period, the earliest referoice made 
to the Linga cult is in the Rgveda. The Vedic bards prayed that, ‘ let not the 
SiinadSvab enter their sacrificial pandal.’ To quote the exact stanza itself ; 
“Na yatavah Indra Jujuvah nah na 
Vandana vi4i$tatvetyabhih, 

Sa— fardhan Aryah vismnajya Jantoh ma 
Si&ia-devah asiguh rtam nah”®® 

The expression occurs once again in the Rgveda.®’ 

But what should be the meaning of this expression? Almost all the 
schcriars, up till now, interpreted the word as meaning ‘ (those) vdio (have 
the) Phallus as their deity.’®* But under the present circumstances, especi- 
ally in the light of the new eviitence that has become availaUe in Sumer 
(Khafaje) and Mohenjo Daro, we may definitely say that the above inter- 
pretation is wnmg, and that the expressitm SiSna-diva^ must mean those 
(Gods) possessed of a Siina {Siina-yuktak-DevSh) , which is rather a curt 
nyinnw of abusing the Gods of the indigenous pec^e of India, whose IIKvb 

21. Haas, ‘The V^Ias in Mohenjo Daro,’ Indian Culture, VoL III, No. 4, 
1x54. 

22. A. S. of I. Report, 1929.90, PI. XXVIII, No. 11466(4). a. Marshall, 
op. cit, MJ)., Na 490. 

23. Heiaa^ op. cit., p, 54. 

24. Photo, MJ>., 1980.31, Vk. 10651. 25. Haas, op. eit., p. 54. 

26l Hgveda. Vn, 21£. ZT. Ibid.X.m. 

v ^ <28. a. F«4fcffi4i»;SlbWiirteipi»tsthewoidasmea^‘«5r«*»iMH!«^^ 
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was perfectly nude. The standing figures of An are to be found in Khafaje 
(Sumer) also. That is an instance how the God of the Mdtenjo Daro had 
later travelled there. 

This kind of interpretation is also in keying with the learned schdar- 
ship of the Vedic singers. If they really wanted to refer to the 6ikut-worship- 
pers then we may say that vocabulary was not wanting for them so as to use 
the expression in such a round about fadiion— as the later critics and com- 
mentators want them to da Further this also agrees with the varsion how 
the Rudras who were not allowed to have any diare in the sacrifice, were 
later on offered the share in the oblations. The story of Dak$a and Siva 
also Shows how mythology developed itself later on. 

That the word Rudra conveyed the meaning of a standing figure of 
Siva in an Ordhva-linga posture is directly conveyed by many of the Pdifi- 
pic passages, which have tried to give the meaning of the word SthSnu. The 
word Sthanu occurs once in the Rgveda but in a different sense. But the 
expression as indicating Siva is of free and common occurrence in the Puraoic 
period.*® 

The Atharvaveda describes the Skamtrfia (pillar) as co-extensive with 
the universe and comprehends in him the various parts of the material uni- 
verse, as also the abstract qualities, such as Tapas, faith, truth, and divi- 
sions of time. It is further stated that, “ He is distinct from Prajdpati, who 
founds the universe upon him. The thirty-three gods are comprehended in 
him and arose out of non-entity, which forms his hi^iest member, as well 
as entity is embraced within him. The gods who form part of him do 
homage to him. Where %ambha brought Purapa-Purusa (the primeval 
Being) into existence, and Skambha in the beginning shed forth that gold 
(Hiranya, out of which Hirajjiya-garbha arose) in the midst of the world. 
He who knows the golden reed standing in the waters is the mysterious 
Prajapati.”®® It is interesting to note that the word Vetas, which is used 
for the reed, has the sense of membrum virile, both in the Rgveda** and the 
^tapatha BrahmaQa. (^pinatha Rao makes a significant observation in 
this connection : ' It is this same Skambha that has given birth to the Put3- 
pic story of Siva’s appearance as a blazing pillar between BrahnS and Wippu, 
when they were quarrelling about the superiority of the one over the other.’** 
But, in our (pinion, this idea even seems to be even of pre-Vedic origin. 

It is also pointed out that there are many phallic ideas and rites d^icted 
in the Yajurveda** e.g. in the Mahabharata at the winter solstice, in the horse- 

29. Karmarkar, ‘Fresh and Further Light on the Mohenjo Daio Riddle,' 
A. B. O. Jt L, XXI, pp. 122-23. 

30. Atkonmeia, X. 8. 31. Beveda, X. 95, 4-5. 

32. Gopinatha Rao, B. H. /., 11. i. p. 571. 

33. V^asaneya Saikkia, 23, 19 ; Tmtthiya SaHtMti. Satapatka BrSkmapa, 
13, 2, 8, 5 : Meditaymi Satkkili, 3, 12. 20. 
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sacrifice and even in the Soma sacrifice. However they are not really {Gallic 
rites but may be styled as obscene only ; and theyl very likdy lev^ some 
early fertility magic of the jximitive Aryans.** 

The Svetyvatara Upanisad describes Rudia as the ‘ Lord of Yreds** — 
thus indicating the dose association of Rudra-Siva with' the cult of Yonl. 

The MahfibhSrata has supplied us with some interesting details lard- 
ing the Linga cult. In the Drooa-Parva it is said that, 'SthSiQU is so called 
because the Linga is always standing (erect).** Further the expressions 
Drdhvalinga Crdhvargtas ®* and Sthira-linga ** as allied to Siva occur in 
the different portions of the Mahffbharata. Best of all we find that ffiva 
is designated at Mahaspho Nagno thus referring to his nude posture. ** The 
Anu4asana goierally depicts the importance of the worship of the Linga.** 

The HttrivaritSa. The Harivath4a enqphatically identifies the Linga and 
the Bhagalin^ with Tryambaka (Siva) and Umg, and states that there is 
no third entity as apart frcan these in the world.** (See infra . ) . 

Both the Mahabharata and the Putffiias have given fantastic accounts 
regarding the dose identification of the Linga and Siva. We are dealing 
with the prd)lem below. 

Native Accounts of the Origin op Linga. 

The Puraoas and the Epics have preserved many traditional accounts 
regarding the origin of the Linga-cult. These accounts are mainly mythical 
and fabulous. Before narrating a few of these stories, we shall just sum- 
marize the details wherein they actually vary. The Skanda P. narrates that 
when Siva went for begging alms in a nated fashirei to Dfiruvana all the 
wives of Rsis fell in love with lum, and that the ^is cursed him eventually 
that his Linpi would fall down.** The Saura PurSna corroborates the above 
acoount.** The Linga P. states that Siva wanted to know and examine the 
philosc^hical knowledge attained by the Rsis residing at DSruvana, and it 
(was afterwards that the above facts happened.** The I^dma P. gives a 
different story altogether : On the event of the second marriage of Brahma 
with Gfiyatri, SivitrS cursed also Siva (because he attended the ceremony), 
saying tiiat the Rsis would curse him and eventually his Linga would fall 

34. Heraa * Were the M<4ienjo Darians Aryans ? ’, Journal of Indian History, 
XXI, p 29. 

35. SvetSivatara Vpanifad, 4. .11. 5-2. 

3& MdkSbhStata, DrovOi pp. 203, 133. 

37. SSnti P„ Adh., 146, 266. 38. Anuias<ma 4, 212 ; 17, 41. 

39. md» 161. 11. 40. /hid., 14. 15. 

41. UM., Adh. 45, 214ff. 42. Harivaskfa, II, 72, 60. 

43. SlUbida PurSna, NSgaraKhanda. 1, 22 ff. ; also VII, i ; Adh. 187. »; 

VI. N9gimakhaf4*t Adh. 258. 

. 44. Soma 69^ 53. 45. Unga F., RurvMka, Adh. 29l 
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down. But later on, when appeased, she said that the Linga thus fallen 
down diall be worshii^)ed by mankind.** 

The VSmana P. on the other hand rdates that when Brahmg retired, 
Siva installed the Linga (in the sutkle form) in the Qiitravana forest, and 
began to wander.*' The Mahabharata relates a funny story how Siva 
fordUy thrusted the Linga in the ground, and how it stood erect we shall 
now quote some passages. 

Origin of the Linga. 

Vamana 

It is said that Siva being grieved at the loss of Sat! began to wander. 
The story proceeds, “ Then Hara, wounded by the arrows of KSma, wander- 
ed into a deep forest, named Daruvana, where holy sages and their wives 
redded. The sages on beholding Siva saluted him with bended heads, and 
he, wearied, said to them, ‘ Give me alms. ’ Thus he went begging round 
the different hermitages ; and wherever he came, the minds of the sages’ 
wives, on seeing him, became disturbed and agitated with the pain of love, 
and all commoiced to follow him. But when the sages saw their hdy dwell- 
ings thus deserted, they acclaimed, “ May the linga of this man fall to the 
ground.” That instant the Linga of Siva fell to the ground ; and the god 
immediately disappeared. The Linga, then, as it fdl, penetrated through 
the lower worlds, and increased in height, until its top towered above the 
heavens ; the earth quaked, and all things movable and immovable were 
agitated. On perceiving which Brahma hastened to the sea of milk, and 
said to Visnu, ‘ Say, why does the universe thus tremble ? ’ Hari replied, 
‘On account of the falling of Siva’s linga, in consequence of the curse of 
the holy and divine sages.’ On hearing of this most wonderful event, 
Brahmia said, ‘Let us go and behold this linga.' The two Gods then 
repaired to DSruvana ; and, on beholding it without beginning or end, Visou 
mounted the king of birds (Garuda) and descended into the lower r^cxis in 
order to ascertain its base ; and for the purpose of discovering its top, 
BrahmBi in a lotus car ascended the heavois ; but they returned from their 
search wearied and disappointed, and toother aj^roadiing the linga, with 
due reverence and praises, entreated Siva to resume his linga. Thus pro- 
pitiated, that (}od appeared in his own form and said, * If gods and moi 
will worship my Linga, I will resume it, but not otherwise ; and Brah!m9 
divided its worshippers into four sects, the principal one of those, that which 
simidy wor^ips Siva under the symbol of the Lingam ; the seocmd that of 
Faiupati : the third of MahSkSla ; and the fourth, the Kapila ; and revealed 
from his own mouth the ordinances by which this worship was to be regu- 
lated. Biahm& and the Gods then departed, and Siva resumed the Linga.” 

46. Padtna Purdva. 5 ^vtikhawla, 17. 
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MdhSbhSrata. 

The MahSbhSrata gives an interesting account in connection with the 
origin of the linga. K|i$oa is described to have related to Yudhi^thira : 
“ Brahmadeva orwe told Sankara not to create. Whereupon SaAkara conceal' 
ed himself under water for a long time. When, therefore, there was no creation 
for such a long period, Brahmadeva created another PrajSpati, who brought 
into existence a large number of bongs. These beings, being afflicted with 
hunger, went to Prajapati to devour him. He being afraid, went to Hiraoya> 
garbha, who created two kinds of food for those beings and thoi they were 
quieted. After some time Mahadeva rose out of the water, and seeing that 
new beings had been created and were in a flouri^int^ ccmdition, he cut off 
his organ of generation as no more necessary, and it stuck into the ground. 
He then went away to perform austerities at the foot of the MAjavant 
Mountain.”" 

Bhavifya-Purmfo. 

The Bhavisya-Purana gives an altogether different description of the 
version. It relates “ The eighth Kalpa is known as the Linga-Kalpa. Dharma 
was the Supreme Being. From Dharma was bom desire (Kama), and from 
KSma (or on account of Kama) the Linga divided itself threefold i.e., 
Pullinga (Male), Strilinga (Female) and Kliba-linga (Neutral sex). From 
the Pullinga was born Vi$nu, from Stfflinga was bom Indiiff, and from the 
third S€$a (Serpent). Later proceeds the story of the creation of the world 
through Brahms etc.”’® 

Some Aspects of the Linga Cult. 

During the Mahabharata and the Puranic periods we find that almost 
all the functionings of Siva were attributed to the Linga. Besides, the cult 
of the Linga had assumed different forms according to the nature of wor* 
8hin)ers. It is proposed to deal here with the main aspects of the problem. 

We have already observed that the cult of the Linga aixl Yonl as sym- 
bolising the generative and reproductive aspects of na- 
md vogue during the proto-Indian 

period. Moreover both these dements were identified 
with the Supreme Being Siva and Ammg, the mother Goddess. These aqiects 
are rqnesented in the PurAnas and in Indian art also. The IPui&oas q)eci- 
fically state that all that is Pullinga (male dgn) is Siva, and dl that is 
bhagoBnga (female sign) is I^rvatl. 

Marshall has referred to several other curious stone discs, three oi iwhicb 
were unearthed from the Bhir Mound at Taxila bdonging to the Maur^n 


49. Cf. Quoted by R. G. Bhandarkar, FolHMtdsm, Saivim etc. Collected 
works of Sir. R. G. Bh a nd a ri ra r , Vol. IV, p. 61. 

. ,60. JMovlsya FKrdgML 3, 4, 25. Vs. 124 ff. 
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Period, one from inside the structure uncovered near the foot of Hathial 
(Taxila) and cm at Koeam^ A fragment of a similar object was recently 
found in course of excavation at Rajj^t near Boiares. Marshall describes 
that, the Hathial disc is of a pdi^ied sandstone Zi" in diameter adorned on 
the ui^ surface with concentric bcxids of cross and cable patterns and with 
four nude figures alternating with htxiey suckle designs engraved in relief 
around the central hole.” Recently Banerjea has described another instance. 
It is a partially tnroken reddish stealite circular disc about 2i" in diameter, 
found at Rajghat, which cmtains on the outer side of its top surface a very 
well -carved decorative design. The decoraticm consists of a palm-tree with a 
horse by its side, b^ond which is a female figure holding a bird in her out- 
stretched right hand ; then follow in successive orders a long and ^rt-tailed 
animal, a crane, the goddess again with her hands this time stretched down- 
wards, some object which is broken, a palm-tree again, a bird, a circular disc, 
the goddess again with the circular disc near her left shoulders, then a winged 
mythical animal and lastly a crane with a crab-like doject near its legs.^^ 

Marshall observes that, ‘ All thinp ctmsidered, however, a more reason- 
able and adequate explanation of these ring-stones is to be found in the 
magical properties which they possess and in the universal awe in iwhkh they 
are held in India, whether as fetishes or as actually imbued with a divine 
spirit.” Crooke gives scnne illustrations in this connection. ‘There is the 
Srigundi stone at Malabar Point, near Bombay, which is supposed to purify 
those who crawl through it of ^ or sickness. It was through this stcme that 
6ivgji crept to purge himself of the murder of Afzal Khan, and others of 
the Mardtha Peshwas followed his example Again, at iSatrufijaya, the hole 
in it being known as Muktadvara (door of absolution), throu^ which any- 
one who can creep is assured of happiness. These and other stones of the 
same class are definitely regarded as Yonis or female symbols of generation, 
the idea being that those who pass through them are, as it were, bom again, 
v/hile in the case of the mialler stones of the same form the mere passing 
of the hand m: finger through them is an act of pedal virtue or significance.” 

Instances may be added. Banerjea points out that all the above discs 
can justifiably be regarded as cult objects oomparaUe with the prehistoric 
ring-stones on the one hand and the Cakras and the Yantras of the Saktas, 
the Vipupaftas of the Vaipavas and the Ayapatas of the Jains on the other.'’* 

The joint rpresentaticm of the Linga and the YonI can be very easily 
perodved in the case of all the installations of the Unga eg. ‘them is a pout- 
like projection from which the PQjdlMga of the i^va-linga rises upwards 


51. A. S. /. A. R., 19Z7-2A p. 66. 52. Banerjea, op. ck., p. 138. 

53. ManhaU, op, eit., I, p. 62. 54. Qnooke, op. at., p. 3228 . 

55. Banerjea, op. dt., p. 138. 
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and whi(di serves the purpose of nala or drain for the easy outfloar of water 
usually poured on the top of the emblem by the worshippers.’ 

We have already detailed the account of the Lingodbhava of Siva, when 
actually a quarrd for suivemacy had arisen between 
lin^^va. Vieou and Brahmi. This story is clearly invented tat 

showing and enhancing the imp(»tance of Siva and much 
more so, that of the Linga. The story of the Lingodbiiava is also described 
in the l^iends of A^kaipdeya, who was saved by Siva from the dutdies of 
Yama, and of KawappS. The former is of free and oonunm occurrence in 
the Purapas. The latter may be briefly narrated as follows : 

‘ The hunter Tirwen, while chasing a wild boar one day, reached the banka 
of the river Potma mogdUn. A small Siva tonple had been built near the 
spot. Tignoi, with another hunter Kadden, visited this shrine. living 
always in the forests, he knew nothing of rdigious matters, but his friend 
Kadden exidained to him that the god-head was incarnate in the Lingam. 
Tamen felt within himself a burning devotimi. Daily thereafter he offered 
the god water, flowers and even meat, since he knew not the rules of the cult. 
One day he saw the drops of Mood flowing from the eye of the god. Young 
Tiwen thinking that wicked persons had bredeen it, tore out one of his own 
eyes to replace the om which Siva had lost Next day Tiawen saw drops of 
blood flowing from the other eye, so he wanted to cut out his only remaining 
one, with a knife. Both his hands were required for this operation, for, after 
losing his eye-sight he would not be able to find the eye-socket on the linga 
in order to put his eye into it. He therefore put his sandalled foot on the 
spot and was just going to insert the knife into his own eye when Siva com- 
ing out of the linga, stayed his arm.’” 

In accordance with the system of polarization prevalent amongst the 
Dravidians the idea of destruction and fertility were 

Unga and brought together in the case of the linga also. A snake 

‘ is often found enclosing the Linga in Hindu mythology. 

In some southern temides, two erect serpents have their heads tog^her above 
the linga, or they may appear <m dther side of it as if in an attitude of 
worship. Monier Williams observes that he had seen images of serpents 
ccHled round the symtxd of the male organ of generation. In some cases 
five-headed makea formed a canopy over the Linga.*’^ In the tenqde of Vi4- 
vSsvara in Benares, thm is a coil of a serpent carved round one or two of 
the most considcuous syndxds of male generative energy.” It is also worth 
noting that the Phoenicians entwine the f(dds of a serpent around the cosmic 

egg.** 


56. G. Jouveau — Dubreuil, leotugfophy of South India, p. 16. 

57. Murray, Xditio$is Thought and Life ht India, (1833), p. 327. 

58. Ibid, JK '439. 59. Scott, PhaBie Worship, p. 82. 
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The Pur§t)as have given details regarding the early devotees of the Linga 
e.g. The Ttaipuras,*** Mahieasura,*^ Rima (D&iarathi).*^ 
Early Devotees. _ _ .Bgna,** iSaicalya (a RSjat^),** Vasumata,** Kiwa*® 
Sudhvatmikha,*' Kfirttavir 3 ra,** Viraketu,** Havana and others. 

The most important places of Linga wtKship are : Ked&reSvara-linga on 
the Himalaya, the Vaidyairatha at Eteogarh (or Parali) 
Important the VilveSvara-linga in Boiares, the MahakSla-linga and 

******* Amare§vara-linga in and near Ujjain in Malva, the 

OlhlSra-linga on the Narmadg, the SomeSvara-linga at Staimath in Sut§^, 
the Tryambaka-linga near Na^ik, the Bhlmakihkara-linga near the source of 
the Bldma in Mahar3$tra, the MaMbaleivara-linga at Gokatua in Kanara, 
the MallMrjuna-linga at St!-^la in Kamul, the Rama-linga at Ramg§varam. 
The location of GautameSa-linga and NageSa (DSmkavana) is not known. 
It is said that ‘ the South of India has five holy lingas represaiting the five 
dements earth, water, fire, wind and air (akSki) respectivdy, at KSMii or 
Conjeeveram, Jambhuke^varam or Tiruvanaikaval between Trichinc^y and 
Srlrangam, Tiruvannamalai or Arun§cala, Kalahasti and Cidambaram.’'<> 

The Linga at Tituvarur in Tanjore also claims to be the AkSSalii^. 
The Skinda P. gives interesting information regarding the Kum3t@§vara-linga 
at Khambayat (Stambha-tlrtha).'^ 

Crooke has made some interesting observations in this ccmnection : ‘ The 
old ritual directs that all who return frmn a funeral must 
buirta/"”i^d* touch the Lingam, fire, cow-dung, a grain of barley, a 
grain of sesame and water, “all,” as Prof. Gubemetis 
says, “ symbols of that fecundity which after the contact with a corpse might 
have destroyed.”'* 

The Lingo as a symbol of fertility is installed on the Samadhi of saints 
and it is also r^iularly worshipped. To quote an instance : the Linga on the 
Samadhi of Pupdallka, who was responsible for the installation of the image 
of Vitthala at Panidharpur, is wtwdiipped by all the visitors to this pilgrim 

60. Skanda P. Arunacah MS., 10. 57. 

61. Ibid, Utlarardha, Adh. 19. 

62. Cf. Jtomayatxi— RSma installs the Linga at RBrngSvaram. 

63. Matsya P.. 187. 8. 

64. Skanda P. PrabkSsa-kfitra Ma., 74.2. 

65. Skanda P. PrabhSsa-khanufa, 11. 21. 

66. Mbk. Drona P. Adh. 202. 101. 

67. Skanda P. Prabhasa-kfetra Ma. 15. 16. 

68. Ibid, Avantbkkanda, Caturailti MS., 11, 23. 

69. Ibid, 5. 2. 73. 40. 

7a a. Kittd, Unto IMtta, pp. 5, 6; /. A. II. p. 15. 

71. SkSnda P. KatmStikMdmia, Adi. 14. 

72. Crooke, op. eit., II, p. 58. 
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ocntfe. It » interesting to note that some at the famous oentres of the LiHia 
ttefship (Jyotir-lingas) are said to have been oteoeterks originally. The 
SicSnda P. narrates that the foUoving places were wiginally divine SnuiWngG 
(divya-smadSna) : MafafilriUa-vana, Avimuktaka, EkSmraka, BhadrakSlA 
Katav&U forest, KolSgiri, Kafi, Praydga, Amar6§vara, Bharatha, KSd&ra and 
Rudra-maMlaya.^* 

It is worth noting that ‘ in HK)enlcia, in Greece and among ttie Ettruscans 
phalloi were often placed over the tombs.’'^ 

Tradition has it that fourteen crores of BSoa-lingas are found in 

different parts of the world, one crore each in the Amara- 
pati-ksetra, Mahendra mountain, Gapdaki in N^l, 
Kinyakubja and Tltharapya, three crores each in Sifgiri 
(Sri-4aila), Linga-teila and Kaligarta. Besides it is said that the Gapdald 
supplies rix varieties of linga sttmes, which are called respectively, SivanSbha, 
Aghora, SadySjata, VSmadeva, Tatpurusa and I^a — of which the Aurora 
akme is unfit for worship.’'* 

The origin of the lingas in the Naimadfi is ascribed to the Asura Bapa.'* 

The Lfiksnfi-Nfitdyana-Saxhvfida gives some interesting details in regard 
to the worship of the Linga. It is said that, differoit lingas should be wor- 
shipped inside and outside the houses. Those used inside by householders 
should be made of gold, or precious stones^ or quick-silver, or other similar 
material. There exist twenty two various kinds of such ling^. The Brfihmin 
householderB should use lingas made of rock-crystal, K^triyas of silver, 
Vakyas of bell-metal, Sudras of earth and RSksasas of gold. Further, in the 
ritual of Pafiefiyatana are mentioned various kinds of lingas which can be 
worshipped, as the Narmadfi or Bfipa-linga, an artificial linga> a PSpipItha- 
linga, an earthen linga, one consisting of a jewel, or onei made of butter, or 
one of gold, silver or copper, or one which representing life, is drawn as it 
were from the heart.” We need not, however, enter into the other details. 

It is interesting to note that the main philosophical tenets of the Lingfi- 
yats centre around the cult of the Linga. Besides, the small images at this 


73. SkSnda P. Avanti-ksitra MS., (Avanti.>lilutn4a) y L 1. 32. It riiould 
also be noted that the oft-quoted twelve Jyotir-lingas are : 

SamSstie SomanStham ca Sri-iaUe MMikSrjunam \ 

VjjaymySm MakSkakm OShSTom-atnaleivaram || 

Patt^ySm VmjanStham ca PShmySm BtmaiaHluirom | 

SitubandM tu RamUam NSgiiam DSmkSvane || 

VSrSnasySm tu ViSveiam Tryambakam Gauttmitafa | 

HmSiaya tu KtiSram Gkrmiam tu tivSlaye || 

EtM fyoOr-Bn^ || 

74. Hetaat MS. : Cf. also Scott, PkaOie Warskip. 

75. Opfiert, Original /nkoMants of India, p. 38Zf. 

7S. IbU. 

. . 27. Lahmg-mSyauatKkMUs^ Gk 18; Oppert, ^ m., pp. M i. 
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emUem, carved in ivory, gold or crystal are often w(»n as (»naments about 
the net^. The imous use them in prayers and often have than buried with 
them. Devotees of Siva have it written on their foreheads in the form of a 
perpendicular mark. The maternal emblem is likewise a rdigious type ; and 
the wor^ppers of Vispu rq>resent it on their fordiead 1^ a horiamtal mark, 
with three short perpendicular lines.^* 


78. Westropp and Wak^ SymM fFarrjUlp, p. 19. 


SOME SOURCES OF BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY 


By 

Dr. ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, asc. 

The five notes following are intended to collate a number of texts 
which can be regarded as the original prescriptions or sanctions that underlie 
and serve to ducidate the ocute^xinding narratives and rqnesentations in 
Buddhist literature and art. 

1. The Btnx>HA as a Pillar op Fire.^ 

In the Maha Ummga JatcAa (J. VI. 330) a certain King Vedeha (the 
“Disembodied”) has four great Pajodits who are his teachers of Dhamma. 
He dreams a dream foretelling the birth of the Bodhisatta Mahosadha* 
(“Great Herb”, or “Big Medicine”), who will be his fifth and greatest 
Counsellor. He sees in this dream four fires burning in the four comers of 
his courtyard, and then in its centre a flame like a firefly, which little flame 
forthwith over*stq)s {atikanUtva) the others, and extends throutdi all the 
world-drcles to the Brahmaloka. The king’s four Paijdits who interpret 
the dream explain that this fifth Branstock {aggi-khando),* that sprang up 
as “an incomparable chariot-pole” (asama-dkuro)* and is “without its 
lite ” (asadiso) in the world of men and Gods, betdiens the coming of the 
fifth Teacher. 

This vision is dosdy rdated to the description of Brahma as the Burn- 
ing Bush, Branstock or Tree of Life in Medtri Up. VI. 30 and VII. II 
where he is manifested within you as the Single Fig (eko afvattha) that 
embodies the Fioy Energy (tejas) of Fire, Sun and Spirit, and is called 
the One Awakener {eka sambodhayitf) and everlasting support ot the vision 

1. See my Elmmts of Buddhist Iconography, 1935, pis. II, and III, flg. lOi 
It is poesiUe that these types are representations in particular of the BoddMUtva 
Mahosadha; in any case they are entirely iy)proptiate to the Buddha-natuie of 
all Bodhisattas. 

Skr. ofaditt ("herb”, ''medicine”) is literally “Siqrpoct of Uidd” (Ofo, 
item uf, to bum or shine) ; the word itsdf thus imp^ the notion of a " Burn- 
ing Bush Cf. Vedic rukta and Rdi rukkha (tree, especially a sacred tree), fraim 
Vrue, to shjna (see Gray in JAOS. 60. 367) ; and in the same connection fax 
(li^) and Uiau (grove), and the two Senses of the one EnidiSh word “beun” 

3. Khandha-skandha, “stem”, "stock”, ''trunk”, etc ratlmr than 
"mass*'; cf. AV. X. 7. 38 vrksasya skmdkah. "Veddha” is the endiodted King 
<A tile worid Ids oouityard the four-cornered world, and the five fires an til* 
four piSan of the Univene and its central aids; they correspond at til* asme thde 
'twtiie four dements and their <tuinteeaence. 
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{dkiyalamba) of Brahma ; and this Fiary Energy awakens from its ground, 
ascends and su^ires. proceeding (utkramya) like smdce in a draught, 
ixandiing forth in q>ace, stem after stem (skandHat-skandkam). This, 
again, reflects RV. IV. 6 where Agni, “the new-born, self-sprung {svaruk),* 
the early-waka ui^fts his pillar of smoke, as it were a builder, and sup- 
ports the ^ or as in X. 45. 7 “ with his bright flame attains the sky ”. 
Analogous to Veddia's dream foretelling the birth of Mahosadha is Tisa^’s 
dream of a great Fire, of which “the tips of the quivering flames touched, 
as it were, the very sky” (ambararii va . . . payontam, Kalpa Sutra 46).* 

To rdum to Buddhist sources : Dabba the Mallian, who had beccnne 
an Arhat at thel age of seven, and having thus already “ fulfilled his task ” 
served as the major-domo of a monastery, in charge of guests : whenever any 
guests arrived late— and it often haj^sened that guests arrived late (»i pur- 
pose, so as to be able to witness his “ mirhculous-exercise of power” (td/tt- 
p^ihmyam)—ii& used to “become a flame (tejo-dhdtuAt sam&pajjitvd),'' ■ 
and by that light show them to thdr lodgings ; sometimes he would make 
his finger flame, and walk in fnxit, followed by the guests” {Vin. II. 76). 
In the same way the Buddha himself is described as an “ expert in the ele- 
ment of fire” (tejodhatufh-kustdo) and we are told that in hisi conflict with 
Ahi-naga (the Vedic Ahi-Vrtra, Namuci etc.) he “becomes a flame” {tejo- 
dhatuih samapajjitvapajjdH) and so “masters fire with fire” {tejasS tejam 
ponySdiyeyym, Mdhaoatga I. 15. 6, 7). An even more explicit prescription 
for the representations of the Buddha at Amaiavati as a Pillar of Fire 
will be found in Digha Nikaya III. 27 where the Buddha says that after the 
delivery of a discourse “I became a flame {tejo-dhatuih samSpajjitvd) and 
rose into the air to the height of seven palm trees, and produced and made 
a flame to bum and smdce to the height of another sevoi palms ”. In this 
transfiguration the Buddha was surely assuming his own most “authentic 
form” (svarupe) ; and one cannot doubt but that the r^resoitations as 
a Pillar or Tree of Fire sui^ited by a lotus are ultimatdy based on the 
unique and archetypal birth of Agni Vanaspati, the thousand-brandied. 


4. DhuT has several pertinent senses, as “support”, "pdie of a chariot’’, and 
“ (hat which is pertinent ”. In Vedic ritual the diariot-pde is very closely con- 
nected with Agni. Identificaticm of the Buddha with Agni {u^ar-budk, etc) and 
Indifigid is discussled in my Hmduhm and Buddhism, 1943. The identification 
of both with the Axis Mundi has its equivalents in the Islamic qufb and Chiiatian 
stauros doctrines. 

5. Svarub, “ aelf-^rung ”, qualifies here the saciificial-poat (yipa). made 
from a tree growing on its own roots, and planted as if in the same way growing 
naturally ; it is in the same way that Vedeha’s newborn fire ^xings up of itsdf. 

6. See the reproduction in colour, from a Western Indian MS., JISOA. IV, 
1635, plate facing p. 130. 

7. Litesally, “ becomes, or cnterh into or coincides with, the dement of Fire”; 
in other words, is transfigured ”. 
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“bom in the lotus" {jSUih...tmikare). told of in RV. VII. 33. W4,-i» 
who S VO gacchati bang, in fact, the Tathi-dgafa. 

2. The Kindling of the Dry Wood. 

The prototype for the Buddha’s vict(»y in his dispute with the Jatila 
Kassapa whose sacrificial firewood would not bum, while the Buddha’s pile 
takes fire immediatdy {MahSmgga I. 20. 13), is to be found in Taittiriyo 
SarHhita II. 5. 8 : “Nrmedha and Pamchepa engaged in a theological dis- 
cussim; ‘Let us generate fire in the dry wood', they said, ‘to see which 
of us the more of a Brahman ’ (brahmyan) . Nrmedha spoke ; he generated 
(only) smdce. Parachepa ^ke; he generated fire’’. If this had been 
embodied in a Jataka, we should have found the Buddha saying ; " I, 
Bhikkhus, was then Paruchqpa, and Nrmedha was Kassai)a ’’. 

3. The flame on a Buddha’s Head. 

Of the flame on a Buddha’s head, so often represented in Sinhalese 
and Siamese images, the question is asked in the Sad/dharma Pundmtka (text 
p. 467), “By reason of what gnosis (jHana) is it that the Tathggata’s 
cranial protuberance (muTdhny-uftfUa) shines {.vibhati) ? ’’ 'The answer to 
this is to be found in the Ldita Vistara (Lefmann, p. 3) where we are told 
that when the Buddha is in samadhi, “ A ray, called the ‘ Ornament of the 
Light of Gnosis’ (jUdndlokdUmkdraih ndma raSmiff), proceeding from tlie 
<^>ening in the cranial protuberance (ufmo'vivantardt), moves above his 
head’’ (upariftdn 'tmrdhml },. . .cac&ra). A more general explanation can be 
found in Bhagovad Gita XIV. 11, “ Where there is gnosis, light springs forth 
(prakaSa upajdyate jnanam yadd) from the orifices of the body 

4. The MAra Dhar$ai^a. 

'The Bodhisatta’s conflict with Mara,* immediately antecedent to the 
Great Awakening, of wbidi the defect of Ahi-naga in the Jafila fire-tennple 
is only another version, is a reflection of Indra’s Vrtra-hatya. One may 
observe first in connection with the qnsode of the “temptation by the 
daughters of MSra” that the connection is already suggested by the fact 
that in the Vedic tradition the Dflsa (Vrtra, Namuci, etc.) is said to have 
used “women as weapons" (RV. V. 30. 9), and again, that Indra'e foe is 
said to have “warred against the Bull with wonwn" (RV. X. 27. 10). It 
is, however, in connection with the fact that the Bodhisatta is deserted 

8. For odier paiallds see my “LllS" in JAOS. 61, 1941, p. lOO. As n- 
marked by St Thomas Aquinaa bocfily refulgence is natural in a glorified body, 
but mirBCulouB in a natural body (Sum. Tkeol. Ill, 45. 2). 

9. MSta, ie. b^tyu. Death, is sometimes also referred to by the Vedic name 
of Nanmci vS> I. 67), and is also described as "footlesa" (apada, A. IV. 434, 
M. L 160), U., as a Serpent, an Abi, cf. SB. L 6. 3. 9. Miia also ippeam aa a 

Jdsaing NBgatSja (& L 106). 
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the terrified Gods and fights his battle “ alone " that a profounder parallel 
can be drawn. 

In the Mara-dhat^apa (Jataka I. 72 f.), as Mara’s army is approaching, 
wc are told that the Great Person “sat there alone (.ekako).” He consider- 
ed, “ This assembled host is putting forth its mighty effort and force against 
me who am all alone . . . But these ten cardinal-yirtues (pSramtyo) have 
long been imto me as a reitinue whom I support (.puttha-parijanasadisd) ; 
and so, making them my shield, 1^ me smite this host with the sword of car- 
dinal virtue and shatter it by my own strength.” The Great Person is 
“alone,” and yet protected by a “bodyguard” (parijam) ! This is our 
due ; and we diall infer that this retinue really consists of the regenerate 
powers of the soul, assembled in samadhl^o 

Then ten pmamiyo corresp(»id to the “ skilful habits,” or " functional 
virtuosities” (kusald dhamma) of Mil. 33-8, where they are five, but with 
their subdivisions many more than five : we are told that “ none of these 
will desert ” {m parthdyanti) him who makes the first of them, right con- 
duct (iilam) the basis of all, and that “composure” or “synthesis” (sama- 
dhi) is their “culmination" (pamukha) to which they all indine and tend, 
just as the rafters of a domed' roof “ rest-tot^ther in” (sttm-o-soravS)^^ the 
roofplate (kdta), which is called their “t(^’' (aggcmp) or, again, just as 
when a king goes into battle the divisions of his army “ surround ” (mu- 
pariyiyeyyum) him. This aiutlogy, in turn, derives from Aitareya Arat^yaka 
III. 2.1 (= 6A. VIII) where “ the Breath (immanent solar Sdf) is a pillar : 
and just as (in a domed building) all the other beams are composed 
(samahitdk = ' are in satnadhi’) in the king-post (Sdla-vamSa) , so in this 
Breath the powers {indriya^) of eye, ear, mind and voice, body and whole 
sdf are composed ” ; in other words, the Breath is the “ agreement ” or “ con- 
jutiction” (samyoga, AA.II.1.5) of the powers, and they are unified in it 


10. The Adversary is sometimes described as AbhimEti, eg. in RV. III. 51. 3 
where India is abhimati-han. The oooflict is thus, from the b^finning, with Self- 
will or egotism, abhmSna, ahamkSra; PhikVs ffiesis, or self-affirmation. 

11. In the same way the Buddhist " takes refuge (sarmfom) ” in die Buddha 
as his resort. The root is Irt, and it is noteworthy that in ^ Rrahmima contexts 
the powers of the soul (prEpafi, indriya^i) are said to “ resort ” (Sriyatiti) to the 
Breath, and are described as its “ glories ” {iriyab) ; and that as the mdriyS^i are 
coUectivdy Indifit^, so these “glories” are coUectivdy Sri, “the irin gHom, die 
power and the gkny ” of the true king in command of all hb resources. This is 
also the basis of the synibolism of dirine and royal crowns and dories (nimbus), 
Vfri and its intensive VJri implying both to lean against, owverge towards and 
unite in, and a being raffiant. B«uns radiate from their oommon centre, and one 
could ezixess the whole idea in English by saying that the King is surrounded and 
simix^ted by the beamal of his dory just as the roofidate of a dome is surrounded 
and siqipott^ by a drde of "ribs”, which are also "beams”. The root [^ata ia 
their " pendumt” 
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{ekadha bhavanti, Kaus. Up. III. 3, JUB.IV.22.10, etc). It is already 
dear in what sense the Bodhisatta is “ alone ", and at the same time sup* 
ported by a bodyguard : he has “collected his forces." 

India, too, in his battle with Vftra was left all alone : “All the Gods 
who were thy friends deserted (ajahu^) these, flying in terror from Vjtra's 
snorting : so Indra, be thy frienddiip with the Mamts ; in all these hwttlw 
thou shall be the victor ” (RV. VIII. 96. 7) . It was “ wdy when, shout- 
ing, they had joined with Indra in the arduous battle they (the Nforuts) 
won their sacrificial names” (RV.I.97.). The story is retold in Aitartya 
Br&hmatfa III. 16 and 20, where it is further explained that “the Marats 
are the Breaths (prdtfo^), the Maruts ate his ‘ own men ’ {svapaya^) ; it was 
the Breaths that did not desert him {tath najahub)-” 

In us, that is to say, the Maruts are the Breaths, the sensitive powers 
of the soul. In divims, they are the commons (vUab) in relation to Indra 
as Regnum {k^alra)-. Indra, as remarked by Sayanai on RV. V. 2. 3 being 
“Agni as Supreme Overlord” [mdrab paramaUvaryo’ gnib), cf. RV. V.3.1 
and AB. III. 4 and IV.22. They are India’s “own” and take their name 
from him who is the Breath {pr&fa), just as the indriyofi, as these powers 
ate also called, take their name from him whose powers they are. “ He (the 
solar and immanent Indra) is just the Breath (profo), for it is he who leads 
forth {pratfoyati) all these children (praja). These Breaths {prmf&b) are 
his * own ’ {$vab) and whoi he ‘ sleqis ’ {svapiti), then these Breaths tliat 
arc his ‘own’ unite with him (apiyanti); and that is why ‘sleep’ {svapnn) 
is called metaphysically ‘ union with one’s own ’ {svapyayd) ... for they 
are then ‘imbibed’ {tad-apitS bhavanti, Satapatha Brahnun^o X.5.3.14,15.'* 
So again in Chandogya Up. VI. 8. 1 “'sleep is a ‘c(»ning into one’s own’ 
(svapiti = svam apUo bhavati ) .” 


12. In this connection it should be noted that agga-dvara (fitaka V. 132 and 
2634), tfab doorway through which the Bodhisatta escapes, is by no means as 
some translators have suggested a “side-door”, but the "toi>-door," i.e., roof- 
idate of the domed house, through whidi those depart rdio, like the Bodhisattas 
in these contexts, have the power of levitation and flight. See further my “ Sym- 
boliam of the Dome”, IHQ. XIV, 1938; “Pali kawika", JAOS. 50, 1930; “-Edc- 
stein”. Speculum, XIV, 1939. This aggOrdvSra is the architectural equivalent of 
the Sundoor throu^ whidi one “escapes altogether”. 
fS. A regiment of the "King’s Own." 

14. The unifimtinn of the Breaths in the Breath is termed the “all-obtain- 
ing in the Breath” (prdpe sarvipti, Kaug. Up. IIU). It is highly significant that 
this absoqAion of the facuUiea or powers of the soul is called a “ potation.” It b, 
in &ct, India's "stimulating drauj^t of Soma” (Spanta-manyus ... samab, RV. 
X. 89. 5) : the irnita tioMi (pratim&tSni) ot the reality do not deceive hint 
wbo must hav^ not iHiat men drink here, but "what the Brahmans mean by 
Som” (it. and XA5.4), Le. the Breaths (ama prSpS vai, Maitri Up. VI. 38)^ 
in vdiidt one sacrifices mebqphyiicaliy (ld(u pamkfoih juhati, TS. I.6.4.S etc). 

''Sw further my "Atmanufia” in HJAS. VI. 1942. 
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This daborate hermenda {mruktom)'^^ devd<^the onuiotations of “ good al- 
lies ” {svSpayah, su V op) in tenns of sva, " own ” oxnbined (1) with apt V L 
to enter ot merge into and (2) with a-p3, to drink in. What is» then assat- 
ed is that Indra, the solar and real Sdf that sees, hears, thinks, etc., in us 
(JUB. I. 28, 29, etc.) is (»ily in full possession and command of his own mili- 
tant powers when these are withdrawn from thdr objects and concentrated in 
himsdf. 

This state of continence, sdf-possession and composure {svadha, sva- 
sthatd, svatemtram, svard;, etc.) is often termed a “deep" (svapna)i* The 
immanent person is said to be “ adeep “ whai, redaiming the functions of the 
Breaths, he is at rest in the heart and restrains (grhijdti) them, and he is 
then, as it were, a great King in full possession of all his powers (Bjhadar- 
aifyaka Up. II. 1. 17) ; this is a state of “ self-illumination ’’ ; and being thus 
“asleep, he over-steps {atikramati) these worlds and the shapes (riipdrfi) of 
Death” {ib. IV. 3.7, 14). 

It is, then, just because he is “ collected ” and “ composed, ” “ adeep ” 
or “.in satnddki, ” or to express the same in other words is exhilarated by the 
draught of Soma, the sacrificial life-blood of the outer self, that Indra, now 
undistracted by any aesthetic experience, can count upon the Maruts, the 
Breaths, as his own loyal subjects, and though otherwise “ alcxie, ” is able to 
overoHne Vrtra, the Evil (pdptnan). Death {mrtyu). He is the Conqueror 
who has overcome himself. These conceptions of Royal Power and of Vic- 
tory survive in the Arttuii^stia, where “ the whole of this science (of Kingly 
Rule) pertains to the victory over the powers of perception and action” 
(ArthaSdstra I. 6). 

Let us repeat that it is in “sleep” that one overcomes the forms of 
Death, and that this deep “ deep ” is not the irrational dumber of this world’s 
waking consciousness, but the sleeplike and deathlike composure (sarnddhi) 
of the contemplative that is really a being wide awake, with the ever-open 
eyes of the Immortals who never deep. These inverted values are well known ; 
that our presently active life is a “ dream ” frcrni which we shall some day 
awaken, and being awake shall seem to be adeep, is a conception that occurs 


15. Not to be confused either with an etymology in the narrow sense of the 
word, or with a punning for the sake of punning, explanations of this kind, based 
on the hypothesis of intrinsic connections of sounds with meanings, are of great 
value in the exegesis of the connotations of a given term ; see further my “ Nirukta 
= Hermeneia " in VUvabharati, NS. II, 1936. 

16. This is by no means only an Indian coacq>tion. Cf. Hermes Trismegjatua 

Ub. 1. 1 " Once vdien in omtemplatimi of the realities while my bodily powers 

of perapthm had been restrained (kataschethem, implying also 'posaesdon') by 
de^ ’—yet not sodt deq> as that of men wd^iod down by rqiletion or by bodily 
weariness,” and see also Platov RtpMk 476k 620^ 521, Timaeus 52, 71, Theatetm 
158. 
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again and again throughout the metaphysical literature of the worid.^^ So 
in tile Bkagavad Gits (II. 69 and III. 41, 43) we find : “ When it is lUf^t lor 
all beings, then is the Gmtroller (samyam, i.& of the sensitive powers) 
awake : and when other beings are ‘ awake ’, then it is night for the silent-sage 

who verily sees Gmtrolling the sensitive powers in their source 

^mdriyStfi Sdau myamyo), do thou repulse the Evil One ipapmmam pra- 

jtfhi) the Adversary in the shape of Desire (kSmarupam). This last 

eadiortation, which would be altogether in place in a Pali Buddhist oonteti, 
where M3ra, PBpimant is identified with Kamadeva, is addressed in fact by 
Krishna to Arjuna, i.e. Indra ! The inverted senses of deep and waking an 
also found in Buddhist contexts ; the exhortation is generally to awakm frtmi 
the sleep of this world’s dreams (S. I. 4, Itivuttaka p 41, etc.), but we are 
also told that “the Wake is asleep (buddho soppati), with him, O Mfira, 
what hast thou to do ? '’ (S. I. 107. The Bodhisatta’s impassibility is his 
invulnerability ).” 

It has now, perhaps, been sufficiently shown that Indra’s and the Bodh- 
isatta’s conquests of Death are versions of (me and the same Mythos ; that 
the Mara Dharsaina is not in its Buddhist context a fanciful enhancement of 
the historical legend but a restatement of the essential and long known 
truth that he only can say " Get these behind me, Satan ’’ who, having re- 
collected himself in “sleep’’ or “contemplation” (or however we may ex- 


17. “This whole bad dream, wliatever it be, whether of garlands or gold” 
(RV. VIII. 47.5). “The dream state, whether a man be asleep or aw 2 dce oondsts 
in just this^ the mistaking of appearance for the reality” (Plat<^ Republic 476). 
" WcMild that you too, my son, had passed out of yoursdf, so that you might have 
seen, not as men see dream figures in thdr sleep, but as one who is awake ” (Her- 
mes Trismegistus, lAb. XIII. 4). "So long as thou art engaged in the conversa- 
tion of wakefulness^ how wilt thou catch any scent of the conversation of sle^ ? God 

sent a drowsiness upcm ‘Omar he dreamed that a voice came to him from 

Gbd ; his q^t heard that voice which is the origin of every cry and sound ; that, 
indeed, is the Vcace, and the rest are echoes” (Rumi, Matknau/i I. 569,2104 f.). 
" ' Thy will be done ’ : the primary meaning iq that we diould be asleep to <dl 
things unaware of time anrl shapes and aeatures. The doctors say that being 
‘right asleep’ [i=Skr. su^pta] a man might sleep a hundred yearst unware of 
creatures, time or shapes, and yet aware ot God at work within him. So saith the 
soul in the Book of Love ' I sleep, but my heart waketh. ’ So when all creatures 
I IS3 Skr. bbuldni ] are asleq) in thee, then mayest thou know ehat God is woridng 
in thee” (Meista’ Erkhart, Pfeiffer pp. 207, 206). The Indian “deep sleq>” doc- 
trine is nothing uni()udy or peculiarly Indian ! 

See also P. Arunachalam, “ Luminous ^eep ” in Studies and Translations, Co- 
lorebo^ 1937 : and my " Reodlection, Indian and Platonic,” fAOS. Siqifriement, 1944. 

1& The Thwirilia os, tO'MBra's worldly eye, asleep in his odl, but actually 
“nscoMsctad, mindful, coasidmng his rising up again,” or “ resurmetkm.” Tte 
"liasi last” (Ohmayyam), vis. lying 6a the right side, with one toot abuve the 
pdier, is actQi% the pose a ssu med in the Pariidbbina, and the context tbrowa )i|^ 
'«n the diatinctiM between thto "death” and an “annihilation." 
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press it) is fnmi the very fact of his emancipation from all predilections and 
disgusts, inunune to every shape or weapon that Death can assume or wield. 

5. MAra’s IteADLEss Troops. 

M. Hackin has reproduced a stucco sculpture from Hadda, r^resenting 
a detiMMi, a mendier of Mgra's army, in the act of raising his hands and re- 
moving his own head.^* Such a representatim reflects the statements of the 
Mahavastu (Senart, 2. 410) that of Mara’s troops “some were headless 
trunks’' {mye aStr^aka kabandhah.) and the Lolita Vistara (ch. 21, Lefmaim 
p. 306) that “some were headless’’ (kecid asirtab). As shown above, the 
N^ra Dhataapa is itself a recensicm of Indra’s older fight against Vrtra- 
Namud-Mjtyu ; and that there are headless warriors in the host of the 
Gandharva Soma-Rak$asas who oppose him appears already in Atharva Veda 
IV. 18. 4 where unnamed Gods are invoked to lay low the “crestless and 
headless {viHkhSn vigrivdn) sorcerers’’, and ^gveda VII. 104. 7 where Indra 
is invoked to “let the headless {vigmasah.) followers-of-inert-gods perish 


19. J. Haddn, La sculpture indietme et tHritame au Music Guimet, Paris 1931, 
p, 9 and pi. XIV. 

20i I have dealt with the subject of the other-worldly magicians who can iday 
fast and looee widi thdr own heads more fully in “Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, Indra and Namud ’’ in Speculum XIX, 1944, pp. 104-25, and in “ Headkea 
Magicians ; and an Act of Tlruth ” to appear immediatdy in JAOS (1944). 
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By 

Dr. A. B. KEITH, M.A., d.litt., lla, d.c.l., i.o.s., f.b.a., Bar-at-Law. 

The age of the ArthaSstra depends essentially on the relation of the 
work of M^sthenes to the Artha^astra. It is necessary therefore to exa- 
mine this question in some detail with a view to ascertain how far the facts 
recorded by Megasthenes accord with those reported in the ArthaSSstra. 

There is no doubt that in many respects Megasthenes is adequately in- 
formed with regard to events in India, but there are undoubtedly numerous 
matters in which he shows himself not to be master of the »tuation. It is 
apparent from the combined evidence of Arrian, Diodorus, and Strabo that he 
did not appreciate the full importance of the village and of its officers. Nor 
does he show any appreciation that the essential ground of the desire for child- 
ren lay in the honour paid to the dead through sacrifice. Further, in giving 
the philosophers the first place, the agriculturists the second, the waniots 
the fifth, and the counsellors of the king the seventh place, he expresses him- 
self, not from the point of view of an Indian, but from the standpoint of a 
Hellene educated in philosophy. No Hindu would ever have placed the 
Ksatriyas fifth, nor the royal counsellors seventh. Elsewhere he seems to 
generalise the haluts which were practised in Brahmanical circles, as when 
he mentions the failure to drink wine.^ Perhaps too his essential declaration 
that no Indian could be a slave is due to the same cause.* 

In some cases he appears to introduce into India facts and customs 
whidi were familiar to him in other lands. This is one way to account for 
his assertion with regard to milestones, for which in India no word can be 
found ; the idea may have been derived by him from Egypt or Persia.* On the 
other hand the matter would be one of personal observation ; the statement 
that milestones existed would be very strange if made without justification ; 
and it is more probable that the practice was known under Candragupta as 
a device introduced from Persia. At the same time it seems more probable 
that he bmrowed the measurement of the land ascribed to India from the 
actual measurement made in Egypt to determine the boundaries of property 
which woe obscured by the rising of the Nile.* There is no oxttenqxMaty 
refoenoe to any such measurement made in India, and the process was not one 
wh ich was necessarily seen by a stranger. It is also possible that he borrow- 
ed from ^[ypt certain terminology with r^d to officers charged with the 

1. Stdn, Mttmhtm, pp. 90-2. 2. Stdn, Meimthenu, pp. ICfiff. 

Stein, pp. 18-21. 4. Stein, Mttfuthem. p. 22. 
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division of land. On the other hand his account of the board which dealt 
with the care of foreigners, watching their mode of life, out 

of the country, and sending their property to their relatives in case of their 
death, was presumably a matter in which he was ccmcemed (ffidally. 

In other respects we may ascribe misunderstanding to Megasthenes. He 
asserts that the horse and the elephant were reserved for the king, clearly 
exaggerating the position. In other places he idealises. 

In many respects the accounts of Megasthenes agree with the facts re- 
corded in the ArthaSstra. M^asthenes tdls us of the royal way which is 
the merchant high road of Kautilya, the watering of the fields by canals, 
but sluice doors are mentioned by neither,’’ and the fruitfulness of India. 
Kautilya lays down the confluence of two streams as a good place for a for- 
tification and authorises its formation as four-sided. Megasthenes ascribes 
both these characteristics to Palimbothra. In other particulars they perhaps 
agree. They agree also in extolling the merits of the elephants of the Pra- 
cyas. They concur also in the height of the elephants, and both record the 
use of foot-fetters, pillars, and female elephants to win over and tame the 
el^hants. The means of healing these animals mentioned by M^sthenes 
are probably correctly given. The praise of polygamy and the anxiety to 
have diildren are fully attested by the Arthaiastra. The many notices of 
the king are in part paralleled in Kautilya, especially with regard to massage. 
There are scrnie other details in which the accounts agree, but these are not 
numerous, and they lack particularity. In certain matters there is a simila- 
rity between the account given by Megasthenes r^arding the people of the 
land and the spies, but the similarity is (Xily general and lacks all precision. 
For the warriors on the other hand Megasthenes’ account appears to be cre- 
ditable. With regard to the Amatyas there is ordy a general similarity, and 
in the account given of the self-governing cities one can only work out a 
certain parallelism.* 

On the other hand there are great differences in many details. 'There 
is nothing in the Artha^stra r^rding milestones, but it is unootain whether 
any value lies in this contrast. The measurement of water is not recorded 
in the ArthaSSstra, which recesses the existence of private water streams. 
The ArthalSstra fortnds the use of wood for a fort, and requires stone wodc, 
while the discovmes in 1899 revealed portions of the dd woodm walls of 
the dty described by M^iasthenes.’^ Moreover Kautilya requires the forma- 
tion of three nooats round a fort, while in the account of It^iaathenes then 
is mentioa (»ly of one, and there are cUffoeiKes in the measuremoits that 
ere t^ven. Building in stone is estatdidied in the ArthaSSstra, budding in 
wood h hardly knotm. 

5. Stdn, Mttasthmts, pp. 25-26. 

6. State, » 22442 ; a. Thamer, Mtgaitktm, ppt 231, 232. 

7. Sidii, ppn 2847. 
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The Arthaffistra has a longer list of masters and servants with regard 
to the el^hants, and gives a longer list of the food which is suitable for them 
in oomparistm with the grass referred to by Megasthenes. Me^^nthenes al- 
leges a monopoly of horses and of elephants in the king : the Aithal38tia 
knows nothing of this, and we may legitimately ascribe the assertion to an 
error of M^sthenes.* Megasthenes again is far behind the Artha^Mra in 
his account of the wealth of India in metals. The technical and chankal 
knowledge for working the metals, partly for ornament, partly for use, is dis- 
tinctly greater in the Artha^stra. The management of the mines is reserv- 
ed entirely to the state which gives concessions to private persons only at a 
rent <» for a share in the produce. The many officers who were appointed to 
look after these questions, mine controllers, controllers of useful metals, con- 
trollers of money, controllers of salt, controllers of gdd, goldsmiths, and the 
conditirxis l^lly developed of private use, justify the omciusion that a hig^r 
state of culture existed in the time of the Artha^stra than in the notices of 
Megasthenes. 

In his account of the king Megasthenes omits all notice of such matters 
as the women carrying bows in the palace, which reminds us of the practices 
of the classical drama. He is equally ignorant of the presence of eunuchs 
and of Kiratas.” They appear to have been appointed in later times to those 
tasks. The picture given in the ArthaSSstra is of a fuller and more imposing 
ceremony than is envisaged in Megasthenes. It is noteworthy also that the 
term Yavana or YavanI is not mentioned by Kauitilya, who if minister oi 
Candragupta must have conre into political connection with the Greeks. 

Megasthenes records a shutting off of the king’s road by ttteans of cords. 
The Artha^ra on the other hand knows of other occasions and of other 
means of clearing the way for the king. Megasthenes also ascribes to the 
king the practice of going out to perform a sacrifice, which is unknown to 
the ArthaSstra, and also to the law books. Megasthenes also in his account 
of the exit of the king gives a description of music being played, and des- 
cribes his escort of women and the punishment of death, which is prescribed 
for those people who press forward towards than.^** 

Megasthenes recognises the devotion of the king to the decision of l^[al 
rasps which are brought before him.^^ In this respect there is a marked dis- 
tinctkm between him and Kautilya, who gives no direct prescription for the 
activity of the king in deciding cases brought before him. Moreover he has 
left Uttie time to engage in such occupations by reason of the programme of 
his daily toil. In any case Kautilya differs entirely from Megasthenes with 
regard to the manner in which he performs his duty. We may admit that 
the attention ^ven to 1^ questions by the king according to Megasthenes 


& Freg, xxxVi, I. 

JO. StciD, MttuOimuM, ppb IMS. 


9. Stein, Metmthenes, pp. 74-7. 
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exceeds his usual ^/:d'Jace, but there is no doubt that the king in the Artha- 
iSstra makes a good deal less of his l^al work. 

The ArthaSistra treats of the king as practically doing little judidal 
work, and it also draws a distinction between dvil suits and pdlice business. 
The ArthaSkstra distinguidies between three IXiarmasthas and three Pra- 
destlB, while Megasthenes in his account of the matter follows rather the 
account given in the Dharma^stras and like them allows the king the duty 
</f dedding causes himsdf. His position is much more dmple and natural 
than the division of functions envisaged by the Artha^stra, which implies 
a later date.^* 

The sources of income of the king are given by the Arthrdistra in much 
greater detail than by Megasthenes. Megasthenes knows nothing of other 
taxes than a quarter which he asserts was paid by the owners of the whole 
land to the king, and he maintains that the whole land belonged to the king.^’’ 
The Artha^stra^* shows a distinction between the lands assigned to the king 
and the land in general, and suggests that there is no question of a consistent 
amount of taxation levied on the royal land, though the usual sum was 
obviously a sixth. 

The linandal business of the state is differently concaved by MegaS' 
thenes and the ArthaSstra. Megasthenes contemplates a collegial manage- 
ment by guardians of the treasury, the Artha§&stra has no proper treasurer, 
though in a certain sense the Sannidh&tr serves for this purpose. Equally 
there are no Tamiai to be masters of the treasury in the ArthaSstra. The 
Ko^dhyak^ is only subordinate to the Sannidhaiti' and has only the rank 
of an inferior. The Samahartr has no place as responsible for the handing 
out of treasure. The treatment of finance therefore differs essentially bet- 
ween M^sthenes and Kautilya ; the system is fundamentally differently 
organised. 

Megasthenes assigns liturgies of the hand workoa to the king in accord- 
atKe with the views of the Dharma^stras, representing the practice of an 
older date than the system of taxes which is prescribed in the AithaBSstra. 
Similarly Megasthenes ^ows little knowledge of the organisation of the army, 
of the higher ofikers, and of the administration, which accordittg to the Artha- 
fistra was distinct from the leading of the troops. What is far more im- 
portant however, there is little sign in the ArthaSastra of any organisation 
whidi would correspond to the control of the great forces necessarily to be 
assumed as required by Candragupta. It is interesting that we have no fiill 
account of the forces by Megasthenes, but the account given by the Artha- 
ffistra is obvioudy incmnpatible with the magnitude of an engrire. 


12. Stein, Mevtsthtuts, 79, 80. 13. Frag. I. 44-6. 

14. Stdn, Metoithtnes, pp. 127-9. 
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There is a oonsideraUe distinction between the account of the hi^ier 
(dhcials given by Megasthenes and by the Arthaiastra. Megasthenes appears 
to pass over the Mantrin of the king in personal concerns, or to reckon him 
with the oQier Mantrins. The whole s}r8tem in the Artha^istra is more 
daborate ; there is a greater division of functimis, as we have seen in the 
case of police officers and of those who decide dvil causes. The function- 
aries in the ArthaSSstra are far more numerous and of varied character. 
What is remarkable is that Megasthenes contemplates the existence of boards 
of five in charge of various concerns, in contrast to the single overseer who 
is assigned functions by Kaufilya. The Agoranomoi^'' are rather controllers 
of land than market functionaries and possibly M^sthenes’ account may 
have been influenced by Plato’s Laws. The distinction between M^^thenes 
and the ArthaSstra on the collegiate principle is decidedly remarkable. 
Smith’* considers that the Pentads are an dfidal devdq}ment of the un- 
offidal PaficSyat, but that is not probable, for a PaficSyat is essentially a 
private institution which has specially the function of dedding disputed cases. 
It is important to note that in the ArthaMstra there is no provision for the 
working together of any offidals as a Synarchy. Any connection between 
officials does not exist. 

The account of Megasthenes is noteworthy for the absence of a head of 
the six Pentads and the division into six groups of five.” Whereas the Artha- 
gastra knows of a head of the town, the N3garaka, with four subordinate 
Sthanikas, and a number of Gopas, whose occupations were partly of a fiscal 
and partly of a political character. The distinction between the thirty maips- 
trates of Megasthenes without any presiding body is remarkable. The ftmc- 
tions of certain Pditads are not even recorded in the AthaiSstra as in the 
assignment of places of stay, the burial of the dead of strangers, and the 
imposition of tenths. There is no cormection between the NBgaraka and the 
overseer of wdg^ts ; according to Megasthenes the fourth Pentad functioned 
within the body of dficials of the state, and the shrines were the comrtton 
business of the Synarchy. It is dear that there is a complete difference in 
the structure of the magistrades between M^iasthoies and Kautilya, and 
the question does arise whether Megasthenes is trustworthy in rqx>rtii« what 
he has seen. It is difikult to see the source from which he has taken his 
fac ts There were five Astynomoi for the state and the Piraois in Athens, 
but the para llelism is very far from dose. There is a further oonsidnation 
that there are six Pentads assigned to the military dfidals. He gjves a 
Nauateh and five officials ; an overseer over the cattle, and five officials ; five 
AfSriaia over the foot, over the horse, over tire chariots, and over the de- 
piwnfti. His notice of a Nauardi is a remarfcatde fact, for there is not the 
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alij^test hint in the ArthaS9stra of a fleet serving military purposes, nor a 
fleet commandant He knows of course a NSvadhyak^a, but he assigns to 
him fiscal and business activities only ; he raises harbour duties, charges for 
voyages, and ships ; he watches the trade done in journeys and collects the 
monies due ; his duty is to drive away pirate ships and ships passing enemy 
boundaries, and those which disturb the peace in the harboutiB.i« There is 
no question in the fourth century ac. of shipping being known to India, 
and the very restricted functicms of the Navadhyaksa are quite incompatible 
with sea fighting. Kautilya shows no affection for shipping, though he knows 
of the use of ships as helping to bridge over a river. 

The overseer in charge of cattle and the five officials assigned to him in 
Megasthenes’ account are not known to the Artha4astra, and the use of cattle 
for the purpose of carrying goods is apparently rare in war time. The oc- 
cupations assigned to the officer in charge of cattle include oversight of musi- 
cians which is a curious prescription. He had also charge of the men em- 
ployed with regard to the horses, a function assigned in the Artha4lastra to 
the charge of the master of the cavalry. Similarly the care of the machines 
is put down by Kautilya to the Ayudhagfiradhyaksa, and the bringing up of 
the machines was in the Artha^stra assigned to the charge of labourers, who 
were under the command of the PraMstr. The practice of foraging was in 
the view of M^sthenes acccrntpanied by music, which was obviously un- 
suited to a warlike undertaking. The collegiate command of the foot, the 
horse, the chariots, and the dqihants is quite unknown to Kautilya, who has 
an overseer chiefly devoted to administrative duties for each section of the 
army. Megasthenes also appears to assign administrative functions to his 
Pentads, but the numbers are somewhat suspicious and suggest that there 
may be some confusion in his mind. The same remark applies to his asser- 
tion that they made use of horses and elephants without bits.'^* 

His account of the land workers, the herdsmen and the hunters, differs in 
M^sthenes to a considerable extent from the descriptions given in the Artha- 
§kstra, but there is nothing of essential importance. In the account of traders 
the ArthaSatra proves the existence of an extensive handwork industry, to some 
extent a great industry, as is shown by the existence of merchants of establish- 
ed and considerate positions in comparison with! the descriptions in Megas- 
thenes. The spies are developed elaborately in the ArthaSastra ; some groups 
are also found in M^sthenes, but there are many more mentkmed. Accord- 
ing to Kautilya they come from all castes and occupations, while M^asthenes 
treats the whole body as a siitgle element of the state. 

The descriptimi given by M^sthenes of rdigious practices is too meagre 
to allow of any real comparison with the AithaSstra. It is possible that the 
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beginning of the rainy season, when the new year of the Mauryas fell, there 
were festivals, at which prophecies were derived from signs, (R* from the month 
of ^iritual persons, of whidi the ArthaSastra tells us nothing. Megasthenes 
bears testimony also to a great meeting,*® but of this we have no informatioo 
at all in the Artha^Sstra nor in other sources. M^asthenes also records no- 
thing of the work of the three spiritual authorities, ?tvij, Ac9rya, and Puro- 
hita ; the Piirdiita evidently played a political part and he had servants under 
him. It is suggested that Megasthenes tells us nothing of these three, because 
he knew the king rather in the camp than in the palace, but the PUrohita must 
have been present also in the camp.*^ 

From these pcants of difference Stdn concludes against the contemporanei- 
ty of the Artha^stra and of Megasthenes, and he doubts the genuineness of the 
ascription of the Arthaiastra to Candragupta’s minister. The similarities 
which are visible between the two authorities depend on matters of a general 
character which are equally valid today. This can be said safely of the water- 
ing of the land, of the double crops which it bears, the position of the forts, 
which depends on the condition of the surrounding ground, the embrasures, 
the carrying away of the water, or the training of elephants, or again poly- 
gamy, or the eagerness for children, the life of the king and the spies, which 
is commm form in oriental kingship. On the other hand the differences be- 
tween Megasthenes and the ArthaSastra often touch on essential facts, and 
point essentially to a distinction in date between the two authorities. 

The arguments for asserting the similarity of the ArthaSastra and of Me- 
gasthenes given by Mr. N. N. Ghosh, Lecturer in Ancient Indian History, Al- 
lahabad University, presented in the University of Allahabad Studies History 
Section, 1942, do not seriously meet the points urged by Dr. Stein. He cites 
the statements made by Megasthenes about the king leaving his palace to judge 
cases, and compares a passage of Kaufilya,** without noting that the passage 
refers only to the attitude of the king towards petitioners, and not specifically 
to sedeers after justice. Similarly M^sthenes’ reference to the king having 
no time to deep during the day doubtless agrees with the assertimt of the 
ArthaiSstra, according to which, the whole of the day and the greater part of 
the night are fully occupied in various kinds of work ; but there is no similari- 
ty in the two passages. Again M^iasthenes records the necessity of the king's 
dianging his couch from time to time with a view to defeat plots against his 
life, but Kautilya speaks of the mechanical contrivances of the royal house. 
He says that the king’s residential palace** should have an elusive chamber 
provided with secret passages, an underground chamber connected with many 
secret passages for exits, and an tq)per s^ provided with a staircase hidden 
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in a wall. There is common to this account with that of Megasthenes only 
the desire to escape dangers to one's life ; the details of the Artha^Sstra are 
lacking in M^iasthenes. The king according to M^[asthaies has wo- 
men to care for his powm, but nothing is said of thdr bdng armed with 
bows, as is duly receded in the Artha^astra,^* a practice which appears to be- 
l<»>g to a definitely later date. 

Smilarly M^asthenes devotes attottiem to el^hants as kept by the king. 
He asserts that a private person may not keq> either a horse or an el^hant, 
which is not repeated by Kaufilya.^* The Artha^stra has much information 
regarding dephants which agrees closely enough with Megasthenes, but the 
facts are all commonplace and present no ground for believing in omtempora- 
neity. 

Mlegasthenes’ account states also the ocistence of superintendents who en- 
quire into Inrths and deaths, with a view not only to levy a tax, but in order 
that births and deaths among high and low may not escape the cognisance of 
the govemmoit. Kautilya refas to the enquiries made by the Gr^as and 
SthSnikas, but he refers only to the fact of the number of tax payers, a dis- 
tinction of considerable impmlance. 

M^iasthenes’ reference to superintendents of trade and commerce, and 
persons having charge of weights and meaaires, and those who supervised the 
manufactured articles, is said to have a corresponding picture in fuller detail 
in the ArthaSastra (II. 16 ; IV; 2). Unfortunately the distinction betweoi the 
account given by M^sthenes and that of the Arthalastra is very great, and 
the fuller detail marks a definite distinction between the two accounts. 

There is a like distinction between the account given by Mega.sthe- 
nes of a class of (^Scers who collect taxes and superintend the occu- 
pations connected with land, as those of wood-cutters, carpenters, bladcsmiths, 
and miners, and the detailed account given by Kautilya of the arrangement 
of revenue collections under the Samahatr, under wlxun a large numbor at 
superintendents worked to collect taxes from different sources. Megaa- 
thenes moitions mines, wood-cutters, and the construction of roads, but 
Kautilya gives a mudi fuller picture with details of mining operations and 
metallurgical manufactures under the superintendent of metals, called Lohftdhy- 
alo^a. Here again the distinction in detail marks the differences between tiie 
two accounts.** 

In like measure Kautilya adds details on the subject of irrigation not found 
in the records of M^iasthenes. In connection with the water rates paid by the 
cultivaton he qieaks of four methods of irrigation, and in other places adds 
another two. Smilatly he describes a fine levied on those who let out the 
watw (HT hinder its flow. The point here of course is that the details jiven 
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ate fordign to M^sthenes, and theref(»e are valudess for estaUiahiiig tiie 
Bfanaltandty of the accounts given by Megasthenes and in the ArthaAstre. 

It is suggested that book two of the ArthaAstra, giving information about 
drtails of the administration, gives a full picture of which a partial one is ob- 
tained in Megasthenes’ account, presorting interesting points of similarity. But 
as a matter of fact that the points of similarity are few and far betweoi. The 
ArthaAstra names the SenSpati as capaUe of leading the four arms of the 
frece-infantry, cavalry, el^hants, and chariots. This anrespcmds to the divi- 
skm of Candragupta’s forces given by M^sthoies. But the conqMutson is 
confined to the members of the army, which are common form in India, and 
Megasthenes expressly mentions that each section of the forces was in diatge 
of a distinct Pentad of crflicers. The difference is essential. Megasthenes a gain 
mentions the admiralty, but the admiral has no real resemblance to Kautilya’s 
N§vadh 3 raksa as we have already sear. 

Megasthenes speaks of counsellors and assessors to deliberate on public 
affairs, and who form the smallest dass, but are most highly respected. 'This 
no doubt oorrespcmds to the account given by Kautilya of the Mantrins and the 
Mantriparisad ; but this is ccmunon to all accounts, and the fact that Kautilya 
knows a Mantrin specially attached to the persrm of the king, who is ignotW 
by Megasthenes, is passed over. 

Megasthenes’ failure to recognise the diaracter of the Indian castes and his 
divisitm of the pec^le into seven classes, (1) philosophers, (2) hutoandmen, 
(3) herdsmoi and hunters, (4) traders, (5) waniors, (6) overseers, (7) 
oounseUors, and assessors, are accepted by Mr. Ghosh, and it is suggested that 
it may be inspired by his knowledge of Egyptian conditions. 

The security of life and ptr^erty in the time of Candragupta is attested 
by Megasthenes’ reference to theft as a very rare occurroice, and to houses and 
pnHJerty being generally left unguarded. Kautilya’s reference to the cus- 
tom of some parts of the house being left open, excluding the parts used by the 
women-folk, has deariy nothing to do with the times of Candragupta. 'The 
fiuniliarity of Megasthenes with the marriage dowry of a yoke of oxen ** cor- 
reqxmds no doubt to the Ar$a form of marriage mentioned by Kautilya, but 
there is no real paralldism between the two passaj^. M^iaathenes treats 
the matter as a dear case of purchase and knows no other. 

It is that Kautilya was a mere paodit, as endless hair-q>litting 

in the book show, and could not be a statesman, as the treditioaal 
Kautilya was smvoeed to have been. Dr. Wintemitz ** in special stresses the 
pnint toat the book gives proof of the pedantry of a pandit, and he denies the 
haa mark of an eq)aienced administratmr or the stamp of a statesman. He 
does not bdieve ffiat an Indian minister could have found time or hMUmtkm 
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to write a formal treatise of this type. It is admitted Jiat Kautilya was un- 
doubtedly a pandit, and that the style of the book is scholastic, conforming to 
the recognised literary form, and to the conventions determining this kind of 
composition. It is objected, however, that, as argued by Professor Jacobi, the 
book di^lays uncommon administrative experience such as one would expect 
in the work of a versatile and learned man. The point, however, is that there 
is no trace of a commanding intellect in the actual work before us. It is an 
interesting and valuable production, throwing light on many subjects, but 
there is no proof that it is the production of a man who has lived the active 
life which is assigned by tradition to Kautilya. There is no objection to an 
administrator having inclination, or being able to find the time, to expound po- 
litical theories in the light of administrative experienca Harsa, Bhoja, and 
KiBoadevatfiya are decidedly doubtful examples, but more value attaches to 
Frederidc the Great, Madhavacarya, Todarmal, Richelieu, Warren Hastings, 
Woodrow Wilson, Lenin and Churchill, but the point is that the Artha43stra 
does not exhibit any qualities of the type indicated. 

Professor Wintemitz’s argument that the ArthaSfistra contemplates merely 
a small state, and not the affairs of a great empire, cannot be ronoved. Mr. 
Ghosh argues that there are a number of passages in the text, which easily 
lend themselves to the interpretation that the author had in mind the policy of 
a big empire whoi he built up his theories. Unfortunately this is hardly borne 
out in the passages cited. In I. 5, there is merely a reference to undisputed 
sovereignty in the world, and the same thing applies to a citation in 1. 6, 
and the reference in IX. 1, to the extent of the territory of the Rfija Cakra- 
vartin from the Himalayas in the north to the sea, does not contradict in the 
slightest the essential characteristics of the work, which deals with states of 
small size. That he had the conception of a large state is by no means proved 
by his recommendation of the number of members for the Mantriparisad. He 
assigns the number to be as many as is required for the circumstatKes in oppo- 
sition to Manu, Brhaspati, and Usanas, who recommend the number to be «dy 
12, 16, and 20 respectively. That he contemplated a bigger state than that 
which Manu, Brhaspati, and Usanas had in view may be clear, but it does not 
mean that he cxmtemplated a large state, and the view recdves no additional 
sui^rt from the reference in I. 15. to the assembly of Indra consisting of a 
thousand sages. We are certainly not carried beyond the magiutude of a cmn- 
parativdy small state. The suggestions in V. 3, r^farding the amounts pay- 
aUe to government servants are decidedly moderate. Dr. Ghodi’s view that 
the salaries are meant to be nnonthly dq)end8 on the interpretation of a pas- 
sage which yields no satisfactory soise. ** 

Flirther, it is a matter of importance that there is no reference to Kautilya 
in the record of M^asthenes. It is of course true that bf^asthenes is not 
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preserved intact, but it is decidedly remailcable that he diould be totally silent 
with regard to Kautilya, if he played the part which is ascribed to him by 
later li^ian tradition. The silence of later Greek writers is a stnong support 
for the view that nothing was said of Kautilya by M^sthenes, and that he 
was not credited with an important part in the achievements of Candragupta. 
It is argued that Megasthenes did not write a history, but merely recorded cer- 
tain conditions which specially interested him. He was not interested in in- 
dividuals but in institutions, and apart from Candragupta, to whose court he 
was an accredited ambassador, he hardly spoke of any other prominent indi- 
vidual of the court or country. A parallel is cited in the failure of Yuan 
Chwang to mention in his records the name of Haifa's court poet, B^bhatta. 
But the parallelism is completely lacking. Yuan Chwang had no occasion 
whatever to menticxi BSj^bhatta, who formed no part of the essential cha- 
racteristics of Har$a’s work, and was not even a Buddhist. 

Professor Hillebrandt held the view that the work arose in the school 
of Kautilya in whose name the views of the alleged author are cited in oppo- 
sition to other teachers. The expressions iti Kaufilyah, and neti Kautilyah, 
which are found about eighty times in the work suggest strongly that the 
ArthaMstra could not have been a work of Kautilya himself, but must have 
arisen from a school of his. To this contenticm it is objected that the usage was 
a literary etiquette observed by ancient Indian writers, especially when they 
had to criticise the views of well known previous writers and to assert thdr 
own views. This is illustrated by a citation from ViSvarQpa, the great com- 
mentator <Hi Yajfiavalkya, but obviously his authority is of no value for the 
time of Kaultilya. The same remark applies to a like assertion made by the 
commentator, Medhatithi, on the Manusmrti, I. 4. A more relevant example 
is the fact that iti Vdtsydyanah is used in the KSmasQtra, and it is suggested 
that this remark is inserted by VdtsySyana himsdf. It must be admitted 
that VatsySyana’s actual authorship of the Kamasutra is (q}en to grave doubt, 
nor is the date at all convincing.®^ 

It is objected that reference to early authorities, which are made in the 
ArthaSastra, would not have bear inserted by a follower of the Kaultilya school, 
long after the death of the founder, reproducing his doctrines which by that 
time had evidently (^lined general recr^tion. Who would have taken interest 
in exploded theories after Kautilya’s theraies had gained recognition for cen- 
turies ? A follower of Kautilya who aocq>ted him as his guru would not have 
refored to his opponents as Scaryas, fra: his (mly Ockrya was his guru ; while 
it was quite reasonatde for Kautilya himself to refer to previous writers, whose 
theories he had to meet and explode, with the deference that he did and to 
can them BcBryas. It is to be feared that this is not a satisfactory coodusion, 
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and we can set against his view the (^nnion of Professor Jcdly that the 
whde work is likdy to have been composed by a anj^e person, probably a 
pandit belonging to a school of polity and law, who, to render a dry subject 
interesting, introduced ddiates in which the POrvapakBa is put in the mouth 
of minoit sages, or of deities, whose names he got from the Mah&IMrata or 
from tradition, while the Uttarapak$a or Siddhdnta is reserved for Kautilya. 
It is of course possible that there were works called ArthaSSstra ascribed to 
sages of the past sudi as Bfhaspati and Vi431Sk$a, extracts frcnn which have 
been found in the commentary on Yajfiavalkaya by Vi4varQp3c3rya.'* But 
it must be r^rded as frankly doubtful whether all the authors cited by the 
ArthaiSastra were actually writers of works, and still more whether any of 
them were as old as the allied date of Kautilya. The fact that the order of 
precedence to which he assigns the authors is probably not the chronological 
order, but was the order of merit determined by the convenience to the Artha- 
&stra of discussion, is probably true enough, but there is not the slightest 
I^oof that the order was not possible to anyone except a great master. Nor is 
it at all convincing to claim that the remark that the cmitrats of all previous 
masters have been compressed in the ArthaSastra is proof that the Artlurifts- 
tra was not the product of a school, because, if it were the product of a school, 
it would in that case have appealed to the traditions of the school itsdf, and 
not to older teachers who would have been lodted upon as the leaders of rival 
schools. All that the Artha^tra really says is that the doctrines set forth 
by previous authorities have been made into the Aitlurikstra by condensatiiXL 

That the (pinions of Katdilya are c»dy given at second hand is suggested 
by thdr discussion ascribed to BhSradvaja in V. 6 ; the idea that Kautilya, 
writing at first hand, riiould have contrasted his view with that of Bhfiradvfija 
is frankly improbable, not to say unamvindng. The fact appears to agree 
with the consideration that under the explanation of ApadeSa in the last 
book is dted one of Kautilya’s sentences, from which the prima facie condu* 
sion is that Kautilya is quoted as an authority, not as an author.*" 

It is argued further in sunwrt of the theory of Kautilya’s authorship 
that there is evidence of the anxiety of the author to strengthen the position 
of the king in the time of confusion and turmoil, and to make his long an 
aooonqilished, dliident, and virtuous ruler of men. Thou^ he has fdlowed 
the traditions of the DharmaSastras, his book is free from their metaphysical 
4 iecu!atian 8 , and is solely concerned with the sdoice of polity and adminis- 
tration. In his anxiety to establidi the undi^ted authority of Candragiqrta, 
he could not Uderate the ecistence of any other nder but his king, resembling 
Ridwlku in his anxiety to secure Louis XIV absolute sovereignty over 
Ftanoe. IMtniiiS the existence of republican states, e^., Kfimboja, Su- 
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liRtra, Liodiavika, Vijika, MaUaka, M^taka, KurapalicSlas, he goes cm to 
{xeacribe the means of destroying them by sowing seeds of dissemion among 
them. The ArthaSastra, however, does not contemplate the con 4 )lete destine* 
turn of these tribes, and it is perfectly obvious that the author did not bdieve 
in the establishment of an undisputed sovereignty for his master. 

The identity of Kautilya is maintained from the combined testimony of 
the Viyu, Matsya, and Brahn^ods PhiSoas, the date of which is suggested 
to be as early as 250 aj>. That date howevor is purdy conjectural, and is 
probably a century at least too dd. His name as CSoakya is attested aboid 
the middle of the fifth century a.d. in the Ceykmese Chronicle, the MafaA- 
vashsa. The Ceylcm tradition gives further particulars of QBnakya, that he 
was a learned Brahmin, a native of Tak$adlg, devoted to his mother and im* 
placable to his enemies, that he had a grudge against the last Nanda who had 
publicly insulted him, that he was the prime mover of the revolution against 
the Nandas, and that he continued to be a minister of Candragupta long 
after his accession. It is suggested that Kautilya was the name he assumed 
as the best suited to the theme of his bode ; such assumed names were not 
new in Indian literature. What were the names like VBtavySdhi, Kauipapa* 
danta, w Piduna of the previous writers mentioned in the Arthatfstra but 
assumed names ? It must however be admitted that this doctrine of ai»«<nrwd 
names accords much better with the theory of a school than with the actual 
writing of the text of the ArthaiSastra by Kautilya himself. 

Another name of Kautilya as the servant of Candragupta is Vigpugupta, 
which was altered to Kautilya after his destruction of the line of Nanda ac- 
cording to the Mudifiifiksasa. The date of the Mudiatdksasa is doubtful. 
It has been assigned to the time of Candragupta Vikramaditya, but that seems 
to be extremely improbable. It is, however, probably later than the Raghu* 
vaihSa of KSlidgsR, and has been variously ascribed to the seventh, eitddh, 
and ninth centuries.*^ The value of the mentkm in the PmSiiat is far from 
great, for the contents thereof are very far from being verified day by day 
in the light of ^graphic evidence. The Paiicatantra is of course of no value 
as evidence. The same condition applies to the remaiks of Kfimapdaka, who 
really writes at second hand. It is important, however, to note that Dpodin 
in toe Dafiakumfiracarita seems to use language, which recognises the exist- 
ence of the Aithaffistra but hardly its antiquity. 

In opposition to these facts we have the statement in XV. 1, that the 
Ostia has been made by «ie, who from intderance quiddy rescued the scrip- 
and the of weapons and the earth ruled by the Nandas. A refer- 
ence has aho been seen in II. 10, dealing with the mode of royal write, vriiieh 
ggyg toat thf rules have been made by Kautilya fMtrwdrdfthom i toe term 
Nmeodm ti—n used in toe Brahnfioda RirSpa fnr Maurya and there 
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Naiendra is another name for Candragupta.** It must be admitted to be 
curious that Natendra should be found here in the Arthadastra for Candra- 
gupta, and that throughout the rest of the work he should be treated with 
absolute siloice. It is, to tell the truth, very difiicult to accept this interpreta- 
tion of Narendra. Still less likely is it that in I. 4, Gupta should stand for 
Candragupta. 

The name Kau^lya, which is doubtless chosen from the suitability of 
the meaning, has been read as Kauitilya by T. Ganapati ^^stif, but it may 
be feared that this correction is of no great value. The omissioi of all refer- 
ences to PBDaliputra, stressed by Professor Jolly, is decidedly singular, for it 
was the capital held by Candragupta, and it is at least remarkable that there 
was no context for it in the Artha^stra. It is further to be considered that 
the Arthaiastra has largely borrowed from the Yajfiavalkyasmrti, and as the 
date of the latter is later than the third century A.D., the Arthaiastra must 
have come after it. This argument has no weight in the eyes of T. Ga^apati 
®stil. The date of Kautalya having been fixed as the fourth century b.c., 
it naturally follows that YfijAavalkya, from whom Kautalya has bonowed, 
should be anterior to the latter. Besides the word Yfijfiavalkya is mentioned 
in the Gargadigana from the sutra of PSityni. From this it is clear that PS- 
jjini knew of a Yajfiavalkya bom of the Yajfiavalka Gotra. Probably the 
same Yajfiavalkya was the author of the Smrti and therefore earlier than 
Pgppni. It is to be feared that this evidence is inadequate. Pg|nini clearly 
cannot be asserted to have known of a Yajfiavalkya, and there is no proba- 
bility that the Yajfiavalkya Smrti is earlier than the third century a.d. 

The suggestion that the Artha^stra, covering as it does several branches 
of human knowledge, could not possibly be the productirm of a single author, 
but a composition by several authors, is certainly not disproved by the asser- 
tion of KfimaDdska in the preface to his Nltisara. It is unnecessary to sup- 
pose that KfimaiBdaka, whose date is certainly later than the first coitury B.C., 
is to be credited with more accurate and rdiaUe knowledge about Kautilya 
than we of the present day. Professor Jacobi suggests the similarity between 
the text and Jainism, with special reference to the fact that the NancEsfitra 
and the Anuyogadvfiras&tra of the Jain cancm mention tte Kaut.iliyas. Hie 
view is that redaction of the Jain canon and of the Kautiliya fell to- 
gether. Jainism declined after the period of the Nandas, so that the canon 
must be dated about this period. It is, however, to be noted that the lan- 
guage of the Jain canon is far later than the time of the Nandas, and. if the 
language could be changed, thoi the content also was far from secure. We 
know the Jain tradition reveals early losses, and we have no rif^t to hNd 
that in substance or in detail our present cancm goes back to the fourth cen- 
tury BC. Professor Jacobi further contends that there odsted only three sys- 
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terns of philoec^hy at the time of the Arthai§4stra. This is quite unfounded. 
The Anvlk$ilsl of the AithaSSstra merely denotes logic and dialectics as 
methods of investigation, and not any metaph3r8ical teaching like the AdhySt- 
mavidyS there is no assertion that it constituted the whole of philosc^y. 
He is wrong also in denying that Jayanta is a Brahmanical god, for he is 
found in the SQtras, and the view that in the third century a.d. tte worship 
of the ASvins was antiquated totally lacks all evidence. 

The evidence of the Kiama^astra does not tell in favour of the antiquity 
of the ArthaSstra. But VatsyByana certainly knew the Artha4etstra, and 
it is very probable that he took its form for the model of his work, which, 
like the Aithaiastra, con^sts of prose discussions, with occasional verses, 
each chapter terminating with cme or more 41oka8. In both the dpfinitionn 
and discussi(His are relieved by references to ancient tales and the device of 
quasi-debate betwen ancient sages. It has been suggested by Dr. Radhaku- 
mud Mookherji”^ that the author of the KSma§3stra may have been the 
same as that of the ArthaMstra and of the NyByabhSsya, but this view has 
no probability whatever. That the KSmaMstra is much later than the Artha- 
^astra, which is claimed by Professor Jacobi,** is equally improbable. Pro- 
fessor Jolly has disposed of all his arguments in this regard ; the knowledge 
of the Vai^ika philosophy, which is found in the Kama^stra^ is irrelevant, 
because the Arthaigastra had no reason to mention the Vai4esika, if it con- 
sidered it to be of no value. Again, if the Kamalastra knows Greek astro- 
logy, the Artha^ra mentions (II. 24) two of the planets and disapproves 
(IX, 4) of the belief in the stars as influencing human destiny. 

It must be noted also that in the Arthalastra (X. 3>) are to be found 
two verses cited which apparently are taken from Bhasa.** If the borrowing 
is genuine, this would accord fully with a date not before three hundred a.d. 
for the Artha§Bstra. This would agree well enough with the absence of any 
early evidence of the existence of CBpakya as a writer, The MahBbharata, 
though it is daborate in its account of kingly duties, does not mentimi him, 
and the MahBbhB^ya of Patafijali, though it knows well Candragupta and 
the Maurya^ is equally silent with regard to him. On the other hand there 
is ploity of evidence from about four hundred a.d. of the existence of the 
ArthaSstra, which was clearly made use of by the TantrBkhyfiyika,** which 
perhaps falls about four hundred aj>. 

There are other evidences of comparatively recent date of the Artha- 
Ikstra. The ffl»ngra phical ouUodc is wide. It is very doubtful whether the 
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term ring could have beoi used before the advent to power of the Tsin 
dynasty in C^iina, aiul, if VSnSyu denotes Arabia as a source of horses^" it 
is unlikely that the term occurred in a work written under Candragupta ; 
similarly the word Suvaiuakudya is unlikely in a period of that date. More- 
over the Arthaiastra presumes the ocistence of a con»derable technical litera- 
ture on such topics as agriculture, architecture, chemistry, mining, minerology, 
veterinary science, the treatment of trees, and the Sulbadh&tu4gstra. In a 
case of alchemy we are told of the ccmverskxi of base metals into gold, and 
we find the use of the term rasa of noercury, which has hitherto not been 
traced further back than the Bower manuscript of the fourth century a.j>., 
and in the wOTks of Caraka and Su4ruta, the text of which is of very dubious 
date. The impression of a late date, which is thus given, gains confirmation 
from the fact that alchemy appears clearly to have been imported into India 
and not to be of independent origin there. If we assume a Graeco-Syi^c 
origin, we must tend to place derivation in the early centuries of the Qiristian 
era. With this accords well the use of the term suroAga or surungd in the 
ArthaSastra in the sense of “ mine if its source is, as is most probable, the 
Hellenistic Greek syrinx. The number of chemical substances motioned in 
the Arthaiastra is longer than that of Su4ruta and other works, and it points 
to a later stage of the development of chemistry in the period of Kautjilya 
than at the time of Su4ruta. This is an unquestioned fact, and the argument 
is that SuSruta dealt with only a small number of chemicals because his was 
a purely medical work, while the Arthaii^ra was not limited in so^ but 
concerned itself with a variety of subjects such as the manufacture of gold 
and other precious metals, the preparation of poison etc., and consequently 
refers to a good number of chemical substances. The fact however points 
rather to the posteriority of the Arthaiastra. 

There is also evidence of considerable literary knowledge. The chapter 
on Tantrayuktis presumes a long refinement in methods of exposition and of 
argument. AnvikQik! is defined to include Saitiikhya, Yoga, and LokgyatAf 
which reflects the period when Siimkhya and Yoga had established themselves 
as distinct schools, and when Lokayata had won a place for itself. It is also 
certain that the use of technical grammatical terms in II. 10, probaUy sug- 
gests knowledge of FBuini’s A^dhyayi. The Artha4astra knows also other 
ArthalSstras and Dharma4astras, as well as treaties on Vartfi and Dalpdanlti. 
He shows full knowledge of writing, attested by his rules regarding registra- 
tkm, the wording of documotts including royal edicts and liters, and the 
use of written matasAs, a point in which he differs distinctly from M^cas- 
thenes. He knows the main story of the Mah&bhSrata, and the accounts of 
RKvana and DBoriaksm can be traced to the RSmSyaua. Many of the 
authorities on ArthalSstra, which are dted are also recorded in the great qiue. 
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where Kaqika fw instance appears as the counseUor of Dhitara^tra, and is 
given sayings for which parallels can be found in the ArthaSSstra. It is also 
recorded (III. 7) that the Sdta and Magadha of the PuiSoas are not to be 
confused with the ordinary Sdta and Magadha^ the product of mixed marria- 
ges, which is precisely the PuiSijic doctrine. The form of the work, whidi 
is asserted to include a Sutra and a Bhasya according to a verse a^rended 
to the work, is not clearly defined, and does not give any impression of early 
composition. The language has been alleged to be early. We must of course 
distinguish two different things, in the first place the presence in the tort of 
a large number of unusual words and meanings, in the seomd place the qc- 
istence of forms whidi can really daim to be archaic. The former words 
are of course undeniable, but they have nothing to do with the antiquity of 
the text ; they are merely the outcome of its unique character.. The archaic 
nature of the forms in the seccmd category is extremdy doubtful. T. Gaqa- 
pati SSsW^ gives a list which indudes the following forms ; irregular genders, 
rajjund, aifild, amitram, sarpanirmokam ; irregular formaticHis, as in khkdi- 
labhih, anyatamasmin, paraficikam, margSyuka ; irregular compounds, such 
as jaradguib, daiatirak^, ubhayatorStra, varaarStra, prdcfihna ; irr^larity 
of mood, as in adeydt, &kiAk$eta, rdhyatam ; of form, as in prasvSpayitvS, 
nistSrayitvB, apakrantavyam, anuvadtam ; of usage, as in pratipatsyami, 
apavyyate ; and of syntax, as in dapayet with two accusatives. It is not 
necessary to examine the correctness of reading, or the possibility of finding 
defences ; for example dSpayati with two accusatives is found in the epic, 
apavyayate in Manu, pratipatsylami has parallels, paMhna is analogical ; 
there are other post-I^inean parallels for the other passages, while the form 
fideydt is probably like paraffcika a mere error of the text. In any case none 
of the passages can be said to be in any genuine sense of the word ardiaic. 

With this podtion as r^^ards language, the metrical condition of the 
wmk correqxxids entirely. In the first place the ddca is handled with great 
care to make it ccxiform to the devdoped rules of the metre ; it is far more 
accurate than the doka of the Mahfibhfirata, or of that of the Brhaddevatfi, 
and this suggests that the doka belongs to a later date than the time of 
Candragupta. In the second place we find seven triatubh stanzas which are 
dther of the Indravajtfi or the Upajfiti type. This is extremdy significant, 
for whether the verses are original are merdy quoted they establidt this 
form of metre as existing at the time of the composition of the work. It is 
si gnificant that the practice of assimilating the four verses of a tristutrii stanza 
is deddedly late. The Vedic texts and the early epic show clearly that the 
practice had not yet cmne into force, and, when it is found, it must be re- 
cognised that artistic canons had come to affect the metre. Ih aoconHance 
widi this are the dabcnate rules given in II. 10, regarding the preparation of 
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edicts, which betrajr acquaintance with the principles of the Al ariihfin ut^stra. 
It should also be noted that we find an example (II. 12) of the Aupachanda- 
saka metre, which, though not an early form, is found in the later epic. 

It is inqxmble to find any support for an early date for the ArthaiSstra 
in the Hindu Polity of K. P. Jayaswal. In his opinion Megasthenes and the 
ArthaSstra are contemporary. He accepts further the posteriority of Yfijfia- 
valkya to the Artha^tra, holding that his code is based for law proper 
mainly on the Arthaffistra. The date of Yiajfiavalk 3 ra*® is determined by the 
punishment provided for the forgery of coins, styled Nfiqaka. The period 
would therefore be about 150 to 200 a.d. It must be remembered of course 
that the date of Yajfiavalkya is uncertain, as the Smrti is made up of various 
parts, and a definite date is hard to assign.*^ But it is perfectly dear that 
Yfijfiavalkya is a late author, and the fact that he was used by the Aitha- 
4fistra has been definitely proved by Professor Jolly. Professor Jolly’s*® 
evidence that the Artha^tra borrows from the Smrti text and not vice 
versa, is conclusive evidence that the Artha^stra belongs to a comparatively 
late date. 

Equally unavailing are the arguments urged by J. Meyer.*® The at- 
traction to him of the supposition of the writing of the work by the Chancellor 
of Candragupta has blinded him to the facts of the case. He ignores the 
argument of Kglidas Nag*' that the diplomacy of Kautilya is not that of a 
centralised empire, and does not show any trace of the centralisation of 
Candragupta’s imperialism. Yet the fact was obvious to Mr. Monahan,** 
and drove him to the conclusion that the work must have been ooknposed 
before the imperial system of Candragupta was started. 

Nothing also is to be gained from the contentions of Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerji, who seeks veiled references to Candragupta in several passages of 
the Artha^Sstra, and argues that the verse added to the end of the boNc, 
asserting the conquest of the Nandas, was due to the author, and is an essen- 
tial part of the Artha&stra. It is the only passage which refers clearly to 
the defeat of the Nandas, and there is no reason to believe that it belonp to 
the original work. There is already a metrical omclusion. 

B. C. J. Timmer** has given a valuable comparison of the work of 
Megasthenes with the informatiai which can be obtained from Indian texts. 
In her opinion the ArthaSstra is not to be ascribed to the minister of Candra- 
gupta, but is a compilation, the theoretical production of a school. Owing 
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to Megasthenes’ habit of mixing theory and fact, his failure to grasp the 
essential facts, and his lacking a general view, his work cannot be decisive in 
questions of history, though he often gives to us a realistic description of 
matters of which we have no accurate information from Indian sources. The 
reference in Diodorus to the terms on which the ground is cultivated by the 
people is due to a mistaken reading of Megasthenes’ text. He has confused 
the contract ^workers on the domain and the agriculturalists, who are in 
hereditary possession of the land. She rejects the view of Breloer that agri- 
culture was socialised. As a matter of fact, the views of Breloer,®® who is 
in favour of the traditional ascription of the Artha^astra to Candragupta's 
chancellor, lack any serious justification. 
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HARSA, THE AUTHOR OF THE ANKA-YANTRA- 
‘ CINf AMANI & HIS RELATIVES 

By 

Prof. G. V. DEVASTHALI, Nasik. 

No work of the name of the Ahka-yantra-cintSinaiji (AYC) has been 
noticed by Aufrecht in his monumental work, though he has mentioned the 
Afika-mantra-dntamaoU whose author, however, is not noted, and the Ahka- 
giantha,^ the Ahka-yantTa-vidhi,^ and the MantroddhBra-ko§a^ or simi^y 
Uddhkia-ko§a composed by Haisa Dik$ita or by Harsa. It is not, however, 
clear whether any one of these works is identical with our AYC or even 
whether Harsa the author of these works is to be id^tiiied with our Har$a. 
As little seems as yet to have been said about Har$a, the author of the AYC, 
I propose in the following lines to record detailed information r^;arding this 
author and also try to anive at a tolerably approximate date for him. 

In the introductory verses of his AYC Harsa has ^voi some valuable 
informatimi about himself which helps us a great deal in not only identifying 
him, but also in fixing his date with toleraUe certainty. Though fnmi the 
colophon'^ and also the chronogram* at the bq;inning of the only available' 
MS of this work, the name of the work sems to be AYC ; yet from the 
third versed in the introductimi one may say that the name of the work 
could also be AAka-yantra-vySlqti or Ahka-§loka-yantra-vyikrti, while from 
the word uddhrtya occurring in the same VMse one may evai be tempted to 
declare the name of the work as Anka-yantroddhfira or simply the Yantrod* 
dhSra. Coming to the name of the author hiimdf we find that acemding 
to the colophon* it is simply Harsa while in one of the introductory verses 
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it is Sri-Harsa. But in view of the fact that our author prefixes the letter 
&'i to the name of his great-giland-father, Srjdhara and calls him SifHSildhara, 
it would ilot be wrcxig to conclude that the real name of our author is Harsa 
rather than iSii-harfa. 

The introductory verses^* of the AYC are important for our purpose 
since th^ give us the names of all the rdatives of our author and thus help 
us to fix up his identity. From these verses we know that Sifdhara, a resi- 
dent of M^ava, was the great-grand-father of our author ; and that the 
names of his grand'-father and father are Sivadgsa and Suryadasa reflec- 
tively. We also learn that our author had two elder brothers whose names 
were Rima and Laksmaoa respectivdy. Uttle as this infwtnation would 
seem to be in itsdf it is yet of great importance to us, for it is this informa- 
tion that helps us to establish our author’s identity as a younger brother of 
a great writer known as RSma Vfijapeyin who also in several of his works 
has stated his pedigree which is exactly Identical with the one stated by our 
author.^^ It is, therefore, possiUe to reconstruct the genealogy and set forth 
full information about these relatives of Harsa on the strength of the mate 
rial supplied not only by himself but also by his brothers Ramacandra and 
Bharata. 

And we begin with the oldest ancestor that is mentioned by them. 
Harsa tdls us that in the land of Mllava there lived a very teamed man 
named Siidhara. Ramacandra, however, not satisfied with suCh a plain 
statement, has described his great-grand-father in rather glowing terms*^ in 
his Yantra-prakfi4a (YP), from vbere we leam that Siidhara was an adf>t 
in Vedic lores and that he bdrxiged to the Vatsa Gotra. Next comes 'Siva- 
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rfasa who has been described by Har^a as Sarvajfia-c&d&maoi ; and RStna- 
candta also satisfies himsdf by declaring that he was a man of wide fame. 

SuiyadSsa is the son of this Sivadasa and the father of our author, who 
describes him as atmavid and samiSt : Rhmacandra in his YP does not apply 
any epithet to his father, but in his SamarasBra adds one more viz. agnicit.^* 
Tlie significance of these epithets is very well explained by the authw’s 
younger brother, Bharata who states that Suryadasa was called SamtBt be- 
cause he had perfmmed the Vafapeya sacrifice including the Bjhaspati sava : 
aiul agnicit, because he performed the Suvarinaciti.^^ 

Harea does not give us any clue to the name of his mother. But 
Ramacandra very clearly states it to be VtSalak^.^* He also calls himself 
Vi^lak^-tanaya,^* and even where he has called himself Vai4alak$eya we find 
the coloi^on calling him ViSalaksi-sunu.^^ There can, therefore, be no doubt 
that the name of Suryadasa’s wife was Vi^laksl and not ViSalaksa. 

Though we can’t be sure as to the exact number of sons that Suryadasa 
had, we can trace at least four of them.. Haii$a speaks of two dder brotliers 
viz. RBma and Laksmaija : and we know of one more youn^r brother of 
RBmacandra. This is Bharata who not only dedares himsdf to be a 
younger of RBmacandra, but also owns him as his Guru.'* Rama, Tj»ifsmann^ 
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Hai^a, and Bharata would therefore, appear to be the four sons of SOiyacBaa. 
Of these RSma is ootainly the ddest as it is inched in the statement of 
Hama. Presumably! Bharata is the youngest not only because he is not 
taken note of by Hama, but also because he owns RSmacandra as his Guru 
which shows that there is a great differoice b^ween the ages of these two 
brothers. Of the two that remain Laksmaoa is admittedly the elder. Tlie 
names of these brothers as given above are, therefore; also in the right order 
from the point of view of their ages. 

Of these four sons only the eldest seems to have acquired a great name 
for himself by ccmiposing several works. Here again Harsa sin:^)ly tells us 
that all the sons of Suryadasa commanded great respect from all and had 
performed several sacrifices. But we can get a good deal more about R3ma- 
candra from his own works. Thus at the end of his YP he tells that he 
was an adept in both the mfmi3|msas, Panini’s grammar together with the 
MahabhSsya of Patadjali, Sahitya, Saihkhya, NySya, PurSna and the 
Vedihgas.'* He has also several works to his credit. Karma-pradipika 
(KP),’‘o Kunda-nirmSna or Kundakrti,*^ together with a big commentary, 
Samara-aara,®* YP with a commentary,'*® Na^-pfabhodha or NSdi-prak33a,®® 
and Kaaipa-cintamani®® are the works which Ramacandra is known to 
have composed. 

There is some variety about the name of Ramacandra. In YP he 
styles himself Kavi Ramacandra.®® But commenting on the 8th verse of 
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the same work be gives his name as RSma (»ly. Haisa as we have already 
seen gives the name as mete Rama. But in the Ptgya^tta section of ius 
KP RBmacandra styles himsdf agniciv^ while though in his Samarasara he 
calls himsdf mere Rama,** his younger brother, Bharata, commenting on tlie 
WOTk refers to him by the name Riamacandra and also calls him Rama 
Vaj^teyin.^* Thus the real name of the eldest s(m of SuryadSaa would 
aeon to be RSmacandra, shortened afterwards into Rama, and again after- 
wards enlaiged mto the popular name Rama VSjapeyin. 

There are two mme things worth noticing about this RSma V&japeyin. 
The first is that he was a resident of the Naimisa Aranya. This fact he 
has repeatedly stated in his works-^o In this connection it must be noted 
that it was not he who was honoured at the court of king Ramacandra of 
Ratnapura. A protege of this king had once gone to the Naimiea arapya 
to odebrate die marriage cerenmy of some rdative of his. This prot^, 
named JatSma and belonging to the Bharadvaja gotra, was a Rg-Vedin. Tt 
was he vdio requested RSma Vfijapeyin to conqiose a work on Kuoda-pad- 
dhati, in re^xmse to which was composed the Kunda-nirmfipa.*^ The next 
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thing that we have to observe is that 6i!-BhSrati is not; the Guru but may 
perhaps be the IMI^-Guru of RSma ; while his Guru’s ruune is Hlra'-svimin. 
Introducing the sixth verse of his YP Rama tells us that in that vene he is 
paving obeisance to his Guru and stating the name of his mother ; and in 
the verse itsdf we find him paying obeisaiKe not to iSn-BhSrat! but to Hira- 
svSmm.** In the concluding verse of the YP,, however, we find RBma re- 
ferring to Sri-Bhfiratl not as his Guru but in connection with the DSksS, so 
that one may be justified perhaps in concluding that Sn-Bhfirat! was his 
Diksa Guru only.” 

The 8th verse in the YP. and the commentary” thereon have a peculiar 
interest attaching to them. There Rama tells us that the verse contains 
covertly the name of the author and gives us a clue to it. Following the 
clue as given iti the commentary we find that the viSista name thus obtained 
is ^Rrau ; one >9 naturally inclined to a^ as to what the exact 
significance of the epithet sicrh: might be. Does it mean that Apsaras 

was the name of his wife? But we must leave this surmise here ordy for 
want of any further corroborative evidence. 

Having thus put together all available information about Ritna Vaja- 
peyin we now pass on to his younger brothers. Next in order to Rama is 
Lakamana about whom, however, our knowledge does not go beyond the mete 
name ; and that too we get from the solitary reference made to him by Harsa 
in his AYC. There can, however, be no doubt that he is younger than R3ma 
and elder than Har$a. About Bharata again we do not know much b^ond 
the fact that he was very probably the youngest brother of RBmacandra and 
that he was also his disciple.*" This Bharata commented on the Samaras&ra 
of his eldest brother, Rama Vajapeyin. Harsa, as we have seen above, stands 
between Laksmaipa and Bharata so far age is concerned. So far he seems to 
have remained in complete oblivion, for though Harsa is the name owned by 
several authors, yet none of these had been till now known as a descendant 

32. Read: SPT 3? SIWIPI. 

^IgUSFERWg^ II [ Peterson, Reports IV, p. 68). 
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ll IPeterson, Report IV, pi 87). 
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of the famous man of MBlava, iSiidhara ; nor has any one bearing the name 
of HaiBa been as yet noticed as a brother of the famous Rdma Vajapeyin. 
The same is true of the AYC of our Haiaa, for that also does not as yet seem 
to have been brought to lighti 

Having thus recorded a detailed account of Har$a, the author of the 
AYC, his brothers and also his ancestors up to the great-grand-father let us 
now try to fix his date as far as possible. In this connecticm the statements 
of Rdma Vajapeyin are highly useful to us. In two of his works RSma has 
given us the date of their composition. Thus we know that he composed the 
NSdi-prabodha in 1446 a.d. while his Ku|>di3krti, we are told, was com- 
posed in 1450 A.D.B’' This work, as we have seen above, was composed by 
Rama at the request of a proteg6 of King Ramacandra of Ratnapura. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that he was only middle-aged at the time we may assume 
that he must have been bom some time about 1410 a.d. ; and if this assump- 
tion be accepted there would be little difficulty in concluding that our Har$a, 
who is the third of the sons of Suryadasa in order of saiiority, must have 
been bom about 1415 a.d. At any rate since Rama composed some of his 
works about the middle of the fifteenth century his younger also may safely 
be said to have flourished about the same periods We may, therefore, with- 
out much hesitation say that HaiBa must have lived and composed between 
1415 and 1500 A.D. 

We may now put together in the form of a genealogical tree all the in- 
formation that we have got about Har$a, the author of the AYC and his 
relatives as follows : — 


36. Read I 

t[iiH n 

(Prof. Vdankar, BBRAS, Catalogue of Sk, and Pk. Mss., p. 132, where is also 
found stome discussion regarding the date of the composition of the of 
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GUPTA SCULPTURES OF BENARES— A STUDY 


By 

Mr. ADRIS BANERJI, m.a. 

It was in the Gupta age that a separate school seems to have originated 
at Benares, that city which lay so close to Chunar, where Ai^oka had estab- 
lished his quarries. The germ was already there, but it required that factor 
—time to play its part Why did Benares succeed so magnificently with the 
heritage of the Guptas when it failed to grasp what the Mauryas had offered ? 
The answer is probably to be found in the fact that being devout Hindus the 
Guptas were probably able to attract more the cultured and the intelligentsia, 
than the convert A4oka, whose immortal attempt for the propagation of the 
newly established Buddhist Church left the population cold except the masses 
with whom the social organization of Brahmanism had not taken such a 
deep rooted habit as is the case today. Secondly by the third century A.D. 
Benares had become a greater stronghold of Hindu faith, a portion it has been 
able to maintain through the succeeding ages in spite of sack, loot and plunder. 

The first quarter of the 4th century a.d.i has left for us three images 
which enable us to appreciate the development of the school. Exactly when 
the Gupta school started in its immense career, is a question, which will re- 
main a moot point for considerable time yet. As already stated it could not 
have commenced before the early Gupta emperors had been able to consoli- 
date their gains in Oudh. Yet, exactly which emperor first annexed this 
territory to Gupta kingdom is another undecided point. In the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription, Samudragupta is more concerned with the northern and 
western princes. Therefore we may pardonably conclude that this may be 
the work of Chandragupta I. Nevertheless it would be natural to assume that 
it was not till the glorious conquests by the Indian Napoleon, that arts and 
crafts came to receive systematic patronage. This is clear from the two ear- 
liest specimens of the Gupta school at Benares.® The earliest of these are 
B(b)l in which, we find a mixture of Kushana and new Gupta idioms. The 
next stage is reached in B(b)3 where the treatment of the body and what is 
more important the drapery is totally different from B(b)l though the at- 
tempt at giving a three dimensional effect shows that Benares Sculptor had 
yet to free himself from the trammels of the great Kusha^ studios of Ma- 
thura. Next we come to the specimens which belong to the latter part of 


1. Cf. Sahni-Cflrffl/ogws, p. B(b) AJ?., AJSJl*, 1905-7, p« XXVIII, fig. 2* 

2. B(b)l and B(b)3. 




Head of a Buddha Image. 
Sarnath Museum (c. 500 a.d.) 
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evidences go to show that this diaphanous drapery without folds was trans- 
planted in distant places like Ajanta (Cave No. XIX) and Siam. The 
folds of the drapery was a Hellenistic heritage, and when Hellenistic art came 
in contact with Indian-Buddhist it was already decadent. Therefore the 
Gupta artists did very well by doing away with it. 

The third new factor in this image is the head which is totally different 
from the shavenheaded monkheads® of the Scythian art of Mathura or the 
silken wavy curls of the Indo-Hellenistic School of Gandhara. Here also a 
new innovation was introduced, but where this change took place, at Muttra or 
Samath, we are at a loss to explain. The primitives have yet to be found. 
Conventionalisation always dogs the footsteps of a mature art. The same 
was the case with the Scythian art of Mathura or shall we call it Indo-Scy- 
thian art to distinguish it from the Scythian art of Mongolia, South Russia 
etc. The innovation introduced here happens to have taken the form of 
screw like curls turning to the right {dakshit^vartta) covering the whole head 
and the ushtjisha (the protuberance of the skull). This particular feature 
no longer has the snail like appearance, found on Kushaloa images or the slight 
conical protuberance of the Mankuwar image. Inscribed specimens like 
B(b)3 of the Samath Museum play a great factor in determination of sty- 
listic peculiarities which are so engrossing and vivid. 

The beginnings of the fifth century of the Christian era heralded a new 
dawn. With gains consolidated and recognition of the military prowess of 
P&t^iliputra by neighbouring Scythian and Indian princelings, the subjuga- 
tion of the former at a later date by the Sassanides and appearance of that 
formidable power, which shook the Roman empire to its very foundations, and 
took one Ceaser prisoner, gave that respite to Gupta monarchs, which enabled 
them to make their time the classical age of Indian antiquity. Herein lies 
the difference between the Guptas and the Mauryas. The Mauryas rose 
over the charred remains of Persepolis and prostrate Iran ; while Guptas en- 
joyed their sovereignty while ancient Iran had again found its soul to take 
the lead in challenging a halt to the victorious Roman legions with various 
vicissitudes. The little Scythian princelings of Kabul, the Punjab, Sind, MSk- 


6. Three varieties of depicring the head of Buddha or Bodhislattva have been 
found in the Indo-Scythic School of Muttra. (1) Completdy ^ven headed as in 
Bala image and the Katra Bodhisattva. (2) In whidi the hair is not indicated at 
all but the area immediat^y above the fordiead is left little devaited whose latest 
example is probably Mankuwar image. (3) In sdiematic waves, ix)t in curls, but 
in several waves of incised crescent shaped waves of lines. In Gupta period sdie- 
matk curls probddy came into vogue as locdcal devdopment ol diis mode of re- 
presentation. A,R.AJS. 1^34, pt. 11, pp. 252 CXXI (a and b) CXXIII 
(a» b and c). 

7. It is Coomaxaswamy who coined the term Indo-Hellenistic, Cf. Cat^dogue of 
Jnd, CoUectUms Boston Musoum of Fine Arts Boston, 1923. p. 6. Pt. I and III. 
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nun, Turiin, and Siestan (that is the ancient iSakastUn) acting as buffer states 
between the Gupta and the Sassanide empires. Paikuli and AUahabad were 
their charters of ejustence.® 

B(b) 2, 4, 9, 10, and 21 of Samath Museum belong to early 5th century. 
B(b)4 ® and 9 are probably the best specimens to study the further development 
of the Gupta art at Benares. For suave modelling gathering in strength with 
experience, and swagger in style they are remarkable, just as their lithe grace 
and calm and serene beauty. The Gupta art has justly been praised for its 
vivid appreciation of form and pattern, their poise and balance in repose. But 
what has not been grasped is the development in the style of representaticm and 
simplification of design. It was an abstract art. Realism by illusion, and faith- 
ful representation of nature as is found in occidental art cannot be expected 
here. Joined to a forcible plastic expression and under the magic of new forms 
they created of which any art in the world could have been proud of. This is 
not high praise for the masters whose contribution in plastic production is in- 
deed amazing. Probably in an aeon such inspiration comes to a generation and 
when that inspiration is lost and men set themselves to copy when cannon throt- 
tles the life out of art then we realise that baroque has set in. Yet it must not 
be forgotten that baroque and classic are indistinguishable. Before we conclude, 
we would draw attention to certain other images which not being noticed in 
Sahni’s Catalogue are lost sight of in discussions : 

1. ( 63E ). A standing image of Buddha ( Ht. with a circular 
halo behind the head, completely lost. Nose, lips, forehead damaged, ushfjisha 
missing. Right and left forearms lost, with edges of sanghati, A tendency to- 
wards slimming is noticeable. Dowel and clamp marks suggestive of ancient 
repairs are found on the proper left side of the image. This side seems to have 
been neatly cut with flat chisels for repair of the damaged parts, a feature it 
shares in common with certain images of the 6th century A.D. Pedestal and 
major portion of fee missing. 

2. ( 150E ). Standing statue of Buddha in the abhaya mudrc. (Ht. 

A circular halo at the back of which approximately one fourth is 
missing. Halo decorations consist of scallops at the extreme edge, followed 
by circular beads within groove (16 small beads to one spacer). Next foliage. 
Nose seems to have been damaged in ancient times and was repaired with iron 
dowd, which is still in podtion. Eyes half shut (nas = agra-baddha d^ishti). 
Portions below ankle lost. Traces of red paint on both palms. Found in the 
area to the east of the Main Shrine at Samath 5^8'^ below the surface in 1914-15. 


8.. Banerji—Side-Iights on Later Kushanas. /. H. Q, Vol. XIII, pp. 106-116. 
For influence on art of N. W. India Cf. Sir A. StidOr-^Arehaohgkdl R§- 

cmiek$mc9s, London. 1937« p . 61, pL 1. 

9. Sehni— Condogae p. 42. Cf. also A.i?., AJS,h, 1904-5, pi. XXIX, fig. d., 
forB(b) 4. 
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3. ( 178 £ ) . Fragment of a Buddha image consisting of head and torso. 
Legs, arms lost. Drapery covers both the shoulders. An interesting feature of 
this image is the indication of the folds of the drapery with almost fading lines 
on the left shoulder blade and indication of the right end of the sanghati which 
was placed on the left shoulder. A feature which it shares with B(b) 10 and 81. 
Lower lips full and protruding upper lip triangular with an almost imperceptible 
bow like curve. Large eyes, directed towards the tip of the nose and shaped 
like lotus petals. Eyebrows almost tangential but has a curve near the tuples. 
Tip of nose damaged but repaired in ancient times. A small almost pointed 
projecting chin, found in the area to the north of the Main Shrine at Samath 
5' 2" below the surface-^® 

All the heads have schematised curls covering even the ushifisha, turning 
to the ri^t, but no urnd. 

The images of the 5th century A.D. are distinguished by certain qualities, 
a charming feature of the Benares school of Gupta art. Yet this school is not 
without its faults if they are judged as realistic art instead of abstract. Repre- 
sentation of the human figure is not always perfect. The first of these quali- 
ties is the pointed representation of the knee bone, which show a peculiar appre- 
ciation of the principle of optic illusion. O. 72 of the Lucknow Museum, a Jain 
tirthahkara collosus has stumpy knee joints. In the Benares School however 
we find the knee almost chiselled to a point which observed from a distance 
creates an illusion. The other important features are the palm in carving whose 
various lines and to give it a soft cushion like appearance the artist took con- 
siderable pains. The slender fingers with the matrix of the stone left uncut 
to give them an additional strength by forming’ a bridge with the back slab, 
which possibly gave birth to the myth of webbed fingers UalavaddhmguU) in 
later times completes the picture. The mongoloid head with slight circular eyes 
bring out totally different features, which were hitherto unknown, and which 
will enable us later on to determine the interaction between different schools as 
well as to judge the influences of this school. The lips were always full and 
the lower one always represented as protruding. In one specimen (178 E.) 
the upper lip is definitely triangular which in early 6th century A.D. came to 
have a bow like appearance.^^ It is generally assumed that the ears were elon- 
gated but this erroneous impression seems to have been created by ear-rings 
( km4<Aas ) . In the Jain collosus at Lucknow Museum (0. 72) the same treat- 
ment is met with, whereas the large Buddha head (Na 464) k^ in the Bud- 
dhist gallery of the Provincial Museum (Ludmow) has all the features of tire 


10. Progress R^rt of the ASJ., North Grde, Hindul and Buddhist Mom- 
ments, Lahore, 1914-15. pp. 16, 18 and 19. 

11. This is not trae of all cases; see 178 £ of Samath Miaeam. Banerii— * 
The Age of the Imperkd Guptas p. 164. The eyes of 178 E as wdl as the eyebrow 
axe ftimiiar to Head No. 464, of Lucknow Museum whidi went as far as Siam. 



Head of another Buddha Image. 
Sarnath (c. 500 a.d.) 
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plastic and iconographic expressicxis found in it In this we find Gautama- 
Buddha seated in dhy&imana on lotus seat with the body covered by sang- 
hafi, and hem of his antamvasaka spread in fan ship design below the legs. 
His hands are held on the chest in the attitude of preaching.^® The back 
slab has been converted into a throne but above the shoulders its shape be- 
comes circular and on extreme upper edgd we find two vidyadharas flying in 
the sky. In fact this is a stele depicting a single incident of the Buddha's 
life and not merely a sculpture. Schematic curls cover his head and the pro- 
tuberance of the skull, the most remarkable absentee being the uri^, a 
characteristic feature of the Gupta art at Benares. The success of the mo- 
delling which is suave lies in the bewitching smile, which has lit up the whole 
face, requires certain explanations. The broad chest is supposed to be that 
of lion and the waist slender which apart from creating an impression of 
youthful charm in the figure, has made possible the fine display of linear 
rhythm within a prescribed space. The half opened eyes^^ looking towards 
the tip of the nose suggest concentration which annihilates all consciousness 
of the moribund world.^® Yet, that smile that infectious twitching of the 
facial muscles, a contradictory factor which being present indicates tliat 
the master who had found the way for the salvation of the soul^® and because 
of his extreme consideration for the suffering beings had condescended to 
teach his path to the less fortunate even in this semi-conscious stage had not 
forgotten the frailties of the mankind. This smile would henceforth become 
the most characteristic feature of all Buddha images in the subsequent ages, 
in undoubtedly a contradictory factor in this trance like stage. But the 
unknown master by this masterly stroke sums up the whole conception of 
Buddha, admirably.*® I have noticed that many feel that the shortening of 

16. This mudrd may be compared with those found in Indo-Hellenistic School 
of Gandhara to realise how the artists there failed to give a proper representation to 
the position of the fingers. Cf. Nos. 4837 and 4838 of the Indian Mus., MA.S.L 
No. 61 ; pi. IV ; fig. 2 and Majumdar’s— Gwfde to the Sculptures ki the Indian Mu- 
seum pt. II, pi. 1 and frontispiece. 

17. In a note on a contribution by the late Rai Bahadur R. Chanda^ Dr. C. L. 

Fabri- suggests that ‘ All the images of Buddha show him with eyes open ” 

(A.R., A.S.I,, pt. II, 1930-34, p. 252, fn. 3). This is not at all convincing. Dr. 
Fabrics remarks may hold good about the images of the Indo-Hellenistic, Indo-Scy- 
thic and Indo-Afghan schools but in Gupta period all the images show eyes fixed 
to the tip of the nose. The present image shows that Dr. Fabri is wrong in think- 
ing that only sculptures depicting enli jjhtenment and demise possess such eyes. The 
same traditkxi we find continued in Siamese sculpture. 

IS. Samifid samddhi, 

19. pe tathSgata bretoen .... he it is who doth cause a way to arise which 

had not risen before ; who is the knower of a way who undeiatands a way who is 
skilled in a way " Samyutta Nikaya. 

20. He is neither a deva nor a gandharva, nor a yakska, nor a man but mere- 
ly a Buddha. Who was this Buddha? He was •an unborn, unori^ted, un- 
created and unformed.' Udana YIII. S. 
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the pedestal by which the back and the thighs in the seated posture have 
lost hll realism is an intolerable incoi^^ruity. The average man forgets that 
this is a religious art — ^an art which was more concerned with form, an appre- 
ciation of the form that did not take into consideration the materialistic 
aspect of the object cneated.^^ It would have cost little to extend the breadth 
of the pedestal but the master thought and he was right in assuming that by 
this surrender to mimdane realism he would be sacrificing his point of views 
of art and foim 

The Kijgioa holding Govardhana is a high relief ; and is a Hindu 
mythological scene. This image is a fragment, because lower portion with 
ankles are missing. It is 8' S'*' in ht. The palm of the left hand still adheres 
to the rock. The round head with heavy cheeks is about V 4" in height 
from head to chin ; and 11^' in breadth. The nose is missing and eyes are 
damaged, but sufficient remains to show that they were shaped like lotus 
petals. The neck is short and thick and on the left shoulder are found some 
unruly locks of hair curved almost on sillehoutee (kakapaksha) . The broad 
chest bears the wheel (sudarsa^a-chakra), the kaustubha-^matj^i and tiger’s 
nails .22 Two other images of child Krishna holding Mt. Govardhana, to 
shield his friends from the wrath of Indra are known to us. One was found 
amongst the ruins of ancient Mathura and the other was found by Rao- 
Bahadur K. N. Dikshit in the ruins of ancient Somapura Vihara at Paharpur, 
in Bengal. Certain differences in the iconographic details are noticeable in these 
three. The Paharpur KjTSioa has four hands, two of which hold the rock, 
one of which, the left upper hand uses merely a finger to indicate the super- 
human prowess of the hero of the popular cult. In the Benares example we 
find the palm employed. In the Muttra example we find the same represent- 


21. The same was the case in Byzantine Art where forms were significant, a 
tradition whidi mediaeval Christian church art followed till the days of Giotto. 

Giotto was a master but he was capable of sacrificing from drama to anecdote. 
In many respects Giotto went higher than Cimabue but often he aimed lower. 
Compare his Virgin and Child in the Accademida vdth that of Cimabue ; in the 
same gallery, and you will see how low his humanism could bring him. The coarse 
heaviness of the forms of that woman and her baby is unthinkable in Cimabue ; for 
Cimabue had learnt from the Byzantines that the forms diouild be significant 
and not life-like.” (Clive Bell-Art. Phoenix Library edition, London, 1928, pp. 
145-147. Roger Fry however holds exactly opposite view Cf. his Vision and Design 
London, 1923, pp. 131-77. For one oolou^ rqnoduction of the painting see Carlo 
Cem-^otta, London, 1924 pis. CXVI, CX^L These paintings were kept in 
the UfSzzi gallery before the war). The aesthetics of Indian as well as all Asiatic 
art differs from the European. In these arts the forms played the main part and 
they need not be life>lik& This was the attitude of Indto art till 5th century 
because after that the road dedines no medianical copying, without a soul. Art 
was throttled in piefdence to Canon. 

22. This object is even now used by credulous mothers of northern India to 
ward off evil spirits from their children. 
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ation. The finger is n)enti(»»d in the Pauranic texts. In that pose the posi- 
tion of the Benares artists beccnnes untoiable. The best explanation seems to 
be that the image belongs to the Gupta period and the mediseval iconographical 
details do not seem to have been so much devdoped in those days as we 
had occasions to notice at Bhumra and four avatara reliefs found on the 
Rajghat Pillar of 157 G.E. in the reign of Buddhagupta .vdiich the writer 
found in the year 1941. The Gupta genius at Benares perceived, and rightly 
percdved too, that to use the finger in a specimen remarkable fm its volume 
and mass would not (xily be an incongruity but ludicrous, a plastic absurdity. 
He was a worshipper of forms but unlike the craftsmen of later date he 
liad not learnt to sacrifice plastic uniformity and equilibrium to canonical 
needs. He divined that to create an equilibrium a differoit treatment was 
necessary, and it is in this master stroke lies his greatness.^’ So remember- 
ing the mass overhead and below he used the palm and not a finger. It is 
the only stone sculpture, which can be placed in the latter half of 5th 
Century A.d. found within the confines of ancimt Varpad (Benares). 

What strikes an observer most is the extreme grace and poise of the 
sculpture. The body is in equilibrium on a single leg. One feels instinc- 
tively that the centre of gravity is adequatdy supported. It is not the figure 
of a grown up man but a child. The muscles are therrfore just so 
much in tension as is required in maintaining the perfect poise and balance 
in repose that the artist wanted to show. Throughout, it was his aim to 
preserve the simplicity of i^anes. This method of representation is specially 
noticeable in the successful moddling of the torsal plane. In holding the 
heavy mass over the head the strained muscles have come out and these have 
been admiraUy carved in their different and several minor planes. The soft 
fleshy belly including the navd has been delicately treated. Threle deft 
horizcmtal strokes were sufficient to delineate the contorted mass above the 
hip.** Here we have in larger scale every muscle (which are not 


23. This possible extdanation was suggested by my friend Miss Alice Boner. 

24. Here we may instinctively try to find the prindi^e of contrasted masses 
amongst nmide jdanes. But the treatment here is totally different from the treat- 
ment we find in the figure (tf lUyssos at Parthenon or Midiael Angdos ' Day ’ in 
the tomb of Giulano de Medici at Florence (Vemon Blake— llefiittonr m Art, 
London 1925, plates facing pfx 172 and 176.) Not only the material was different 
but because the Indian artist bdonged to a met^ihysical and detract school adiile 
the Greek tradition on Michael Angelo made him sedc the concrete and fidthfolness 
to nature by illusion. What is more both were the products of their age. 

Angelo bekmgied to an age when “A breath of martyrism had swept across the 
world since the fair days of Greece. Self-mortification had been preadwd. The 
athletic god like joy of life was no longer the ideal” (Blake-4)p. eft. pp. 174-75). 
But these id^ had already been preached and were then hwng piyti— d in Tn/fip 
as mere tradition^ when this unknown artist engaged to wrought tlds with 
his mallet and diisd. Long long ago, a prince whoi had renounced the hixory of 




Bodhisattva PadmapAijii. 

3am9th Museum (Bd.) 1 , 




Standing Image of Buddha (178E). 

Long face with shallow dieeks, sahghSti covering both the 
shoulders and incised lines indicating its folds, 
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portrayed according to the consistent oriental tradition*®) as if bursting forth 
with superhuman energy, yet the fading of ease with which the mount is 
held is abundantly made clear. A piece of cloth curled up like a rope 
passes just below the navel, and is found tied up in a knot, with one end 
flowing down over the left thigh. The rock is represented schematically by 
rectangular pieces in low relief.*® 

“The nimbus,” says Coomaraswamy, “might havel originated in 
Persia or India.” “ The disc of the gold placed behind the fire altar may 
well be the origin of the later prabhd-nu»^ala or siraS-chakra (nimbus). 
Radiance is predicated of almost all the devas is indeed one of the root 
meanings of the word and most of them are connected with their origins with 
the Sun and Fire In another place we are told by the same authority ; 
“ It is hard to bdieive that nimbus could have originated! outside the classic 

area of Sun worship ” The earliest examples of halo are found on 

the coins of Hermaios and Mauea Transformation of the idea of this 
divine radiance into stone played a distinguished role in the different schools 
of art in India. In the Indo-Hellenistic School of Gandhara the halo was 
merely a circular disc behind the head which confirms Coomaraswamy’s sug- 


the palace and had taught that it is not by punishing the body— by mortiikation 
of the flesh (practiced by the Jainas)— that one could obtain emancipation from 
the cycle of re-births the ultimate salvation of the soul (nirvdna). Since 6(X) 
B.c, that message had been reverberating in the Indian atmosphere, crossed all moun- 
tain and racial frontiers and had taken in itat fold people belonging to differing 
ethnic, social and philosophical elements. In India, it had gathered strength, was 
respected, declined, rose again to decline. But under the enlightened despotism 
of the Guptas was to find a catholic support, whidi was to be denied to it in the 
centuries that followed. Over and above all, new religious revival (R. D. Banerji, 
The Age af the Imperial Guptas, Benaresl, i933 pp. 102-129) brought in the new 
philosophy of the cult which taught men imiversal love, neither passionate 
nor violent, free from all ego ; a more humane and tolerant outlook on life, freed 
from the grip of ever lasting fear of sin which would make possible a series d 
rebirths, a philosophy which taught to appreciate and to understand nature with 
their individual needs and shortcomings. How then shall the sculptors' language 
try to fit itself with the new mode of thought— ^ the placid equlibrium of sane 
bdanoed life.' A glance at the figure will convince usr that we are in the presence 
of a new aesthetics in ^ite of the undoubted influence of the plastic traditions of 
the age just gone by. The eclecticism of the Kushanad. That this was the ^rit 
pervading the whole Gupta! age is dear from the lower portion of a female figure 
found in Mathura, M. 9 of the Indian Museum. 

25. See Sumerian sculpture of Gudelis time, as well as Chinese sculpture of 
Wei Han period. 

25. The same is the case with 29|1917, of Samath Museum in which we 
find the Vajrdsana represented. The bonding is noteworthy. 

27. A K. Coomaraswamy Histtny ef Indian and Indanesum Aft, Ix)ndon, 
19K7» PP* % CL also 9r Aurel Stdn Zoroastiian divinities on Indo- 

Scytke Coins /. A,, vol. xvH, pp. 89-98. 

34 
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gestion regarding its possible origin. In Mathura schod we find cusped 
tnailcs (rf varying «ze^ proportionate to the image introduced, indicating the 
rays. How the Scythians succeeded in giving this new orientatioa to the 
nimbus is a question which still rentains uncertain. In the Sassanian art 
which is later than the Indo-Scythic, the rays were refaresented by arrows 
arrangied in a circle around the head. The artists of Mathura nev&c in- 
dulged in utilising the intermediate space between the head and the edge of 
the halo with various naturalistic motifs. This transiti(Mi as has already 
been remaiiced serves a great deal in determining the transitional ^)ecimen 
between the Kushapa and the Gupta periods. Thus in B(b) 1 of Samath 
Museum we find a mixture of old Kushaipa traditions and new plastic idioms. 
Simi^ificatioo of the drapery and general design is the keynote of the whole 
piece. Yet the central tassel which had such el^^moe in Bala’s image to- 
getho* with the futile effort at creating a third dimensional effect by sketchy 
lines at the bade, similar to the Bodhi^ttva image of Bala and its debased 
copy (B. a. 2), with the plain halo merdy consisting of conventionalised 
cusped marks, show tmdoubtedly that in spite of the fact that the crafts- 
man had Succeeded in introducing many innovations admirably, he had not 
the nerves to throw off obsolete Kushajpa practices to which he meaning- 
lesdy adhered to. It shows that in the fourth century the craftsmen of 
Benares had yet to find their soul and were leaning heavily on tradition, 
which had already become ancient. It was somi after this, probably after 
Samudragupta’s conquests that they carried further the process of simpli- 
fication of the Buddha image, which is not unique in Indian art but does 
credit to thdr original ideas to extreme. Unfortunatdy no specimen of this 
period has survived and we are suddaily thrown on B(b) 4-9 of Samath 
Museum. In the next paragiai^ we propose to investigate the question of 
Gupta halos more closdy. 

B(b) 4 of Samath Museum has a large Gupta halo, whidi were found 
bidken into several fragments and have been recently repaired. It con- 
sists of almost indistinguishable scallops at the bmrder followed by circle of 
plain beads^* (9 small beads to one spacer) on a ^ghtly raised pUme hollowed 
out at the centre. The next bend consists of ornamented stalk'** with square 
rosettes at regular intervals, which is followed by foliage. B(b) 256 of 


2& The fragment of a red sandstone halo with larger scallops than Bala image, 
prdbably indicates the dedicatiem of another image other than the only one we know. 

29. This motif continuea throut^iout Gupta period. Many people call it bud 
and reel border, whidi is a mistake. For reels see Indo-Bactrin issues of Ritifmtid fq 
and Heliodes ; for this cf. V. A. Smith, eat. of coins in Ind. Mus. vd. i, pt. II, Nos. 
5 & 7 id. Ill, fig. 1 see also (g) 25 of Samath Museum. 

30. The stalk is not found on any early halo but occurs on ggg, in 

1914-i5 whidi was ded ic a t e d in the reign of Kunfiragiqita IL It first 

oil the lunbrella of Bala image of 81 aji. But rosettes ate circular in this' instance. 
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Samath Museum is probaUy the best fragment as far as nimbus or bak> is 
concemed It belonged as the surviving fragments show; to a fairly large 
sized image of the master, probatdy biy^ than B(b) 4. Its various deco* 
rative dements are almost the same as those of 38 £ viiich belongs to late 
5th century, if not 6th, and has typical rniile like B(b) 181 of Samatb 
Museum and S. 34 of the Indian Museum Calcutta. The bead bcuder had 
9 beads to one spacer bead. But the r^resentaticm of the fcdiage is ddifdit- 
ful. The style of carving is similar to D(i) 123 of Samath Museum. It 
may also be conqiared with D(g) ID, 12 and an unnumbered ciyiital as sur- 
vival of this particular style. 38E’’^ is an image of standing Buddha with a 
broad smile on his face. The smile we first meet with in B(b) 181 of 
Samath Museum has broadened here and would be used ad-museaum in 
the following centuries. If however we consider B(b) 4-9, 63.E., 150. E., 
178. E., 110. E, 151 E., we find that they have all (^ave faces. These are 
the earliest attenmta of rq}iesenting the perfectly enlightened one. It is 
therefore dedudble that the smile was added at a later date when the icono- 
graphy of the Buddha image had made sufiSdieint progress. The halo or 
nimbus of 38. E, has scallc^ at the border. A circle of beads within raised 
edges (11 small beads to one spacer) followed by foliage ducting Champaka 
flowers. The circle of beads are again repeated this time consisting of 11 
small beads to one qxtoer. This is an additional evidence that this image 
is doser in date to B(b) 181 in which also we find that the circle of bead 
and ^)acer repeated twice. 

Before however we go to consider image no. B(b) 181, we have to dis- 
cuss B(b) 9 bdonging to the earlier part of 5th century a.d.; because it 
shows a nevr type of treating the back dab or the halo. In this image the 
halo has been converted into a back slab ellipsmd in shape from which the 
main figure stands <Rit in high relief. As decorations we have almost in- 
distinguidiabie scallops at the border, within sli^tly raised edges circle of 
beads consisting of 13 beads to one spacer.** This conversion a new factor 
ill GtmtR art opened unlimited possibilities to the craftsmen and ultimately 
the halo lost almost all its (viginal significance. At first we have two dis- 
tinct types of bade slabs from this conversion. One is ellipsoid as has 
already been noted and other is a rectangular piece with a circular tc^ with 
little or no deooradons and is generally used with a standing image of 
Buddha eg. the images dedicated in G. E. (eiqured) 154 and 157 by AUiaya- 
mitra. The b^^nning of this type is S. 34 of Indian Museum Calcutta. 
The nead stage of devdopment is readied in B(b) 181 in vdudi the badcslab 
is converted into a makeshift throne with a semi-circular halo above the 


31. The ‘E’ numbaings are excavation numbeis <4 the year 19(14-15, and 
inggy that they were found to the eait of the Main Shrine lU Samath. 

33. Comiiam with B(b) 6, 20, 22 and 149E. 
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thr<Mie. This motif became very favourite iwith the artists of later ages and 
ultimately the circular halo is completely lost in typical thrones of the 
baroque period. The halo or nimbus of B(b) 181 of Samath Museum con- 
tains at first insignificant scalier, thoi a circle of beads (11 small beads to 
one spacer,) foliage with blue (?) and red lotuses then again the bead border 
repeated (11 beads to one spacer). The throne is upto the height of the 
dioulders. TVo crocodile (tmkara) heads emerging from foliage surmount 
the ends of the horizontal bars which ard supported by rampant leographys 
(vy&akas) with long wavy tails.** 

In another direction the type of B(b) 181 was one of the everlasting 
contributims made by the Gupta school at Benares. This is the beginning 
of those brilliant series in Benares and in Eastern India which has come to 
be known as the ‘single incident images which partake the character of a 
bas-rdief.’ “They are images of the Master, but at the same time, they 
represent particular incidents in the life of the Master. In the older schools 
we are fa mi liar with such incidents in regular bas-rdiefs, while there are 
also images of the Buddha or of the various Bodbisattvas. So far as our 
knowledge goes no images have been discovered in India bdonging to the 
earlier schools which represents a particular incident in the life of Buddha. 
These images are really a transformation of the bas-rdiefs. In the Gandhara 
and Mathura Schods, theire is a tendency to represent Buddha as being 
larger in size comparativdy, than other human or divine beings. This ten- 
dency is also noticeable in some bas-reliefs of the Benares School. In the 
latter, this particular tendency, transforms the Main figure into an image 
and makes the spedmen loose the general characteristics of a bas relief. The 
adjuncts necessary to represent a particular incident of the master’s life are 
then depicted either on the pedestal or on the backslab of the images. The 
introduction of this new class of images is therefore, one of the peculiar 
characteristics of the Gupta sculpture.’’** This transformation became a per- 
manent feature of later arts. The larger size of the Buddha image referred 
to by late Mr. R. D. Banerji is an interesting Asiatic custom and is tracea- 
ble to Iran, Assyria, Babylon and Sumer. In every one of these countries 
the divine kings were given disproportionate size to defeated foes and sub- 
jects. Any Iranian reliefs such as we find at Naksh-i-Iustam, Nakshi-i- 
Rajab, etc. may be consulted. The statues and rdiefs found by Layard in 
Ashur will also bear me out We may also tofef to the lime stone slabs of 
Ur-Nina of the Lagashite period, or the famous stele of Naram-Sin, in which 
divine kings are of larger proportions.** The questim of origin, devdop- 


33. A. R., A. S. I. 1903r04, p. 216. This makara and vyalaka throne also be- 
came very popular with later artists and enable us to determine the source of ms- 
piraUon of the same type of throne in the art of Java. 

34. R. D. Banerji — Th0 Eattern Indian Schaoi of Mediaeoal Sculpture, 
pp. 14-16. 




Child Krishisa holding Mt. Govardhan. 

Now in Bharat Kala Bhavan. 

Suppleness of modelling in spite of inclination towards 
volume and mass. Portraiture of torsal plane is noteworthy, 



Standing Image of Bitddha. 

Sarnath Museum. Oval face both shoulders draped. ( 150 E.) 
Note the soft cushion like palm with hastarekha. 
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ment, migration and survival of this interesting custom itequiie to be dealt 
with in a separate memoir and does not lie within our present oompasis. 
Before iwd conclude our discusdons about early Gupta sculpture one. im- 
portant point requires to be determined, it is the character and content , of 
B(b) 181. 

Scholars have vied with one another in heaping encomiums on it. Only 
Ananda Coomaraswamy has stood aloof from it He thought that it was 
less vigorous.** It is a weak piece, not a product of the Gupta genius at the 
best The concern for the detailed treatment an inclination towards real 
naturalism over decoration of the halo and realism of its motifs, by which 
I do not mean that the design is overbalanced indicate that the artist in spite 
of the form had lost in facile expression and was conscious of it. They prove 
at the worst that the height had been reached and the dedining slope had 
h^iun.*^ Henceforth there is a slow, long degradation with its routine like 
rQ>etitions of dull designs (for example, images and architectural fragments 
of the 7th to 12th centuries of the Quistian era), with its occasional re- 
action simulating revival. Coomaraswamy’s fine peto^on made him appre- 
ciate in ^ite of the magic of form, in spite of the spiritualised and super- 
human conception of Buddha— the signs of weakness in it. Let us read 
that in this piece the ominous signs of decay has made its appearance. It 
is not a decadent piece but it ushers in the dusk as it did with Giotto in 
mediaeval Italian art** 

In conclusion we might be permitted to notice one pleasing fact about 
Samath sculptures just when all free expressicm in art was throttled by 
canon, factor which has not so far been noticed in any other school in 
India. A consideration of the Buddha images of Samath lead to the in- 
evitable condusim that the typology of heads and faces differ indicating a 
freedom eujoyed by the artists. It would be remembered that the figure 
of Buddha was conspicuous by its absence in early Indian ait. It fimt 
occurs on the Scythian cmns of North-West.** The Bala image is that of a 
Bodhisattva proving a disinclinati(Ki to regard them as the image of the 
master. It is in the Mankuwar image (?), that we first meet with the term 
Buddha. It would therefore be not illogical to assume that the full fledged 
Buddha image came to be dedicated in the Gupta period only. The Kab:a, 

36. Wooley— r*e Development of Sumerian Art. London. 1935. Pis. 49 (a), 
54(a): and 56. 

36. Coomaraswamy— Htttory of Indian and Indonesian Art., London, 1927, 
p. 74. 

37. Vernon Blake— iftelofton In Art, London, 1915, p. 168. ' An intense pre-occu- 
pation about detail accompanied by a loss of power in commanding and ordering 
it are the ngns of inqiending, if not actual decadence.’ 

38. ‘ And the spirit of that age, as every extensimi lecturer knows moved t»> 
wards tmth and natai mlisni for naturalism and verisindlitude ; in the history of art 
it is known as early decadence.’ Qive Bdl— Art, p. 143. 

39. A. K. Coonuuaswamy— op. eit., p. 59. 
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Mabcdi and other images ot the Kttshaoa period may be taken to be that of 
the Bodhisattva Coomacassramy has pointed out that the jSla- 
baddhMeuU ie firat found in the Mankuwar image.*” In Benares a definite 
Buddha type was evolved fay the late 5lh century after experiments. But 
the faces of these images are not stereotyped. It became so later, but in the 
daasic Gupta times th^ show a rare variety. In my studies in the Samath 
Museum, I found five types of faces : — 

A. B(b) 2, 4, 9 and 63 &>-k)ng face with powerful jaws. 

B. B(b) 10, 21 and 150E.— Oval face. 

C. 178 E. Long face with shallow chedcs, triangular ui^)er lips, tan- 
gential eye-brows (common in all) and slightly pointed chin. 

D. B(b) 5. 

’ E. B(b) 181, B(b) 8— a round face with heavy cheeks. 

The images of Bodhisattvas and Buddhas show that Samath was a 
stronj^d of Hinayfina scho(d till 5th coitury of the Christian era. It is 
in this century that the first intmding dement makes its ai^>earaiHe. The 
sagacity of the enqieror Asoka had warned the church of the consequences 
of schism. In spite of that soon after his death different schools a^^ieared 
and defaced his monuments by getting thdr names inscribed on them. Now 
Mahiaylana images appear at Samath, this is B(d) 1 ; the figure of Bodhi- 
sattva-PadmapSiqi dedicated by Vkhayapati Suyattra. Mahayana school be- 
came strong after the Yfie-Chih invasion. But so long its later devel<q>matt 
does not seem to have made itsdf felt at the holy Mrgadfiva. For little 
beauty, and simplicity of design it really happens to be a rare piece. It 
lacks the embellishments in which the later artists revdled. The main figure 
stands on a lotus springing from its foliage, which is found in the images 
dedicated in the reigns of Kumaragupta II and Budhagupta. It wears only 
a nedclace, otherwise the body is devoid of any ornament^ and ccanpares 
favouraNy with the later imag^ of Siddhaikavira. The coiled hair on the 
head is reminiscent of the EkamukkaliAga from Khoh in Nagod State, though 
it ladts some of its finesse. Few locks of unraly hair have been allowed cm 
either neck like that of Kriwa holding Govardhana and the Bodhisattva 
image S. 37 of the Indian Museum. The upper garment is shown bdow 
the navd and ri#t palm of the god and is tied in a loop while the ends are 
shown banging down on the proper right side of the image in a series of 
superimposed fishtails. While the other end is between the legs and is shown 
in the same style as the hems of the saAghafi ot the standing images of 
Buddha. There is a slight smile hovering between the lips. It wears ear- 
rings and jewelled girdle and a long drain, llie Gupta genius was aUe to 
inqrart a youthful freshness and a serenity vriiich is seldom met with in 
later images.** 

40. Coomaraswamy— p. 74. 

41. StHaa^-Catalogiu, id. riii ; and B. Majumdar to SarmAh, id. B. 




ROUTES BETWEEN ARYAVARTA AND DAKSHINAPAIHA 

By 

Mr. S. R. SHENDE, 

Brihan-MaMrashtriya Karyalaya, 5an{^, (Bombay). 

In the prehistoric days Aryavarta was the name of the Northern and 
DakshiicSpatha of the southern Bharatakhanda. These were the natural divi- 
aons due to difficulty in crosdng Vindhya mountain and the Narmada river 
and the hilly and jungle tracts of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. Crossing of these 
was made further difficult by the cruelties of barbarous tribes residing there. 
Routes to go fr<Mn one side to the other were very few and it is interesting to 
find them out from old records. Below are given as many I am able to trace. 
There are three sets of the 29 records given below. In the first set, the routes 
are stated directly as in Nos. 7, 10, lU 13 to 21 and 24, 25 and 29. In the 
second set the routes can be traced out indirectly but probably indications 
are there such as in Nos. 1 to 6, 8, 9, 12, 22, 23. The persons in the third 
set have crossed Vindhya but the routes are not given as in the cases of 
Nos. 26, 27 and 28. 


Serial 

No, 

1 

Route 

2 

Where recorded. 

3 

Who used. 

4 ' 

Date. 

5 

1 

From 

Sind 

to 

Sopara. 

1. Carmichael Lec- 
tures (1918) of Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar, 
ro. 23 and 24 and 
Baudhayana Dharma 
Sutra. Chaukhamba 
Ed. of 1934. 

1. Northerners took 
to sea voyages and 
reached Kachha, Sau- 
rashtra^ Bharu-Kacha 
and Sopara. 

(?) 

2 

Tapi 

Valley 

2. Vol. IX. Part I, 
Bom. Gaz. (1901 Ed.) 
and Motala Brahmana 
katha and personal in- 
vestigations. 

2. Kanva Brahmans 
of Khandesh went to 
Jambusar and Mota, 
whose descendants as 
I take them to be are 
the present Motala 
Kapil and Jambu 
Brahmans of Surat 
and Broach districts. 

(?) 



3. Personal investi- 
gatkm 

3. Jambus have 
gone bade to Khan- 
desh and C. P. and 
Ahmednagar by this 
very route. 

I 
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Serial I Route 


3 BhamkacMia 
to 

Apar^ta 
(this joins 
the fourth) 
and 

vice versa. 


3 or 4 Nasik 

Nandurbar 

Songad 

Gujarat. 

4 Do. 


5 or Via Mahisha- 
No. 3 mati to 
Ujjain. 

5 Do. 


Where recorded. 
3 


4. Personal investi- 
gations. 


5. Copper plate of 
1113 of Kontapur and 
(^rsonal investiga- 
tions. 


6. Bhargava Brah- 
manano Itihas (in 
Gujarati) by Mun^, 
pp. 76-79. 

7. Sarkar’s Shivaji 
and his times, 3rd Ed. 
(1929) pp. 94-97 and 
174. 

8. Madras Census 
Report of 1931 and L. 
S. L, Vol. IX, Part II, 
pp. 447-48 and an ar- 
ticle by Kaka Kalel- 
kar in Maharashtra 
Sdiitya Patrika, Vol. 
8, pp. 663. 

9. Ihole Inscription, 
V. 22. 


10. Travels of Yuan 
Chawang by Watters, 
Vol. II, p. 241. 

11. Peshwa Daftar, 
Vol. 30, p. 295. 

12. Aihole Inscrip- 
tions, Verse 22. 


13. (a) Sutta Nipa- 
ta, V. 1010-11-12. (b) 
Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar’s Carmichael Lec- 
tures, p. 21. 

14. History of Mo- 
hamadan Powers, by 
Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 307 
(1829 Ed.). 

15. Peshwa Daftar, 
V. 30, pp. 268-9. 


Who used. 
4 


4. Leva Gujars and 
Leva Kunabis went 
to Khandesh and 
Buldhana Districts 
from Gujarath. 

5. Emigration of 
Gurjara and Kaihada 
Brahmans from Kar- 
hataka to Lata and 
back to Kokan. 


6. Bhargava Brah- 
mans went to Bharu- 
kachha from Rajapur. 


7. Shivaji had visit- 
ed Stirat twice by 
this route in 1664 and 
1670. 

8. Saurashtra Brah- 
mans of Madura seem 
to have gone there by 
this route. 


9. Pulkeshi II, con- 
quers Lata Desha. 


10. Yuan Chawang 
goes to Bharu Kachha 
from Ajanta. 

11. Chimnaji Appa 
goes to Gujarat. 

12. Pulkeshi con- 
quers Malva and Gu- 
jarath. 

13. Pu{)i]s of Bavari 
go to Ujjain. 


14. Malva and 
Khande^. 


15. Bajirao I goes 
to Malva. 



5 


C 500 
years 
ago 


(?) 


(?) 


(?) 


6th 

century. 


6th 

century. 


1729 Dec. 


6th 

century. 


5th 

century 
B. C. 


1294 AJ>. 


1724. 
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Serial Route Where recorded. Who used. 

No, 

12 3 4 


16. Peshwa Daftar, 16. Chimanaji Appa 
V. 30, pp. 283-4-5. goes to Bundi and 

back. 

17. Do. No. 30, 17. Chimnaji Appa 

P* 311. returns from Bundel- 

khand. 

18. Do. V, 27, p. 18. Raghunathrao 

70. goes to Ujjain. 

19. Peshwa Diary, 19. Raghoba re- 
VII, Madhavrao I, turns to Khargona 
Vol. II, by Lad and from Ujjain. 

Joshi (1911 A.D.) p. 

419. 

6 Hande to 20. Peshwa Daftar, 20. Bajirao I, re- 

Bhopal. Vol. 30, pp. 262-3. turns from Bhelsa to 

Hande. 

21. Peshwa Diary, 21. Raghoba Dada 
VII, Madhavrao I, goes to mopal. 

Vol. II, by Vad and 
Joshi (1911 Ed.) p. 

409. 

6 or Via 22. Ihole inscrip- 22. Pulkeshi 11, goes 

5 tions V. 23 & 24 and to defeat Har^. 

Ind. Ant. Vol. VII, 
p. 290. 

23. Travels of Ibn 23. Batuta comes 
Batuta by Lee, p 162. down to Daulatabad. 

7 Via 24. Peshwa Daftar, 24. Chimnaji Appa 

Sohagpur V. 30, p. 308. goes to Bundelkhand. 

and 

Narsingpur. 

8 Chanda, 25. Peshwa Daftar, 25. Bajirao I, goes 

Nagpur, V. 30, p. 288, and to Mahoba via Chan- 

Mandla. Peshwa Diary, part da and Mandla, and 

11, by Vad & Paras- visits Chhatrasal and 

nis (1906 Ed.) pp. his son. 

229-30. 

Either ? 26. Valmiki Rama- 26. Ram readies 

5, 6, 7 yana. Dandakaianya. 

or 8 

27. Early histoiy of 27. Agastya crosses 
the Deccan by Bnan- Vindhya and stays at 
darkar anl Valmiki Ptodiavati. 

Ramayana. 

28. Sutta Nipata V, 28. Bavari reaches 

976-7. Ashmaka from Kosala. 

9 Bihar to 29. Travels of Uyan 28. Uyan Chawang 

Orissa. Chawang, by Watters, goes to Puri from 
Vol. II, pp, 194 and Tamluka. (Midna- 
197, 198. pur). 


Date, 

5 

1728-29 

1733. 

1733. 

1767. 

1719. 

1766. 

6th 

century. 

13th 

century. 

1732. 

1729. 

(?) 

(?) 

6th 

century. 
B. C 
6th 

century. 
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List of those whose routes can possibly be traced (1) A Jain ^ 
Shrutakevalin went to Shravana Belgola from Kosala in 3rd 
century B.C. (2) Routes of several Buddhists who came to Maharashtra. 
(3) Routes of expeditions of the lieutenants of Delhi G>urt from 13th to 
16th centuries and travels of foreigners. 

It is necessary to give serially explarratory notes to the Column No. 4 
“ who used ”. They are 

(1) Baudhayana in his IMiarma Sutra (1 ; 2 : 4) says that the Nor- 
therners i.e. the people of Aryavarta take to sea voyages which according to 
him is irrdigious. And if the quotation of Bhallavin according to Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar is 1 : 2 : 12 : 14 (Chau Khamba series) it is a half truth to say 
that Another route by which the Aryans seem to have gone to South India 
was by sea. They appear to have sailed from the Indus to Kachha, Kathe- 
wad, Bharu Kachha, Sopara ”. I add here a passage to support the learned 
Dr. from footnote 2 to Page 1 of Vol. No. IX Part I “Gujarat Popula- 
tion” of the District Gazetteers of the Bombay Presidency. It runs as 
follows. 

“ The explanaticm to the early Brahmans in Gujarat from Upper India 
is that they are descendants of those who entered Gujarat either by sea or 
by land from Sind/’ 

Buddhists Jatakas. 339 Baveru Jataka and Sussondi Jataka No. 360— 
tell us that they have sailed from Bharu Kachha. “ Linguistically Kachhi 
is not an intermediate language— between Sindhi and Gujrathi. It is a form 
of Sindhi with a varying mixture of Gujrathi (Page 176, Vol. I, Pt. I 
of L. S. I.). 

(2) Explanatory notes about these classes will be found on pp. 10 
and 12 of the Vdl. IX part I (Bombay Gaz.). These three classes belong to 
Kjanva Shakha of Yajurveda while in the whole of Gujarath if my information 
is correct, no follower of Kanva Shaka is found at all. That the story given 
in the footta^ of page 12, tracing the original home of the forefethere of 
the Motala Brahmans at Kdhapur, may not be correct. Kolhapur cannot 
be the abode of Kanvashakha Brahmans whose headquarters are Khandesh 
Districts adjoirang Surat and Bhadoch and therefore, I take that the Kanva- 
shakha Brahmans might have migrated to Surat and Bhadoch to perform 
sacrifices. The Kanva Shakha Brahmans can be traced at Jambusar as fat 
back as 7th century aj>. according to a copper plate (J. R. A S. of Great 
Britain and Irdand N. S. Page 247, Vol, I). Mr. BhimUiai Kriparam, cmn- 
piler of the afcnesaid Gazetteer volumes thus describes the Motala Brahmans 
“ In addition to their appearance which is more Deccan! than Gujarati, four 
points Stti^xrrt the tradition that the Motala Brahmans eanw fnan the 
Deccan. At the time of the marriage and for four days after the bride 
keeps her head uncovered and fa^^s the end of her robe from left to ri{^. 
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111 all these pcmts except the fiist the practice ot the Motala, Jambu, and 
Kapil Brahmans is die same and agrees with the practice (rf the Deccan 
Brahmans. The Motala Brahmins are intelligent, active and hatdwoiidng. 
The priestly dass have a name for learning superior to that of the most 
other sub-diviaons of Gujarath Brahmans (pp. 12 and 13). The inter- 
marriages between Jamboos and Motalas took place a century ago (Foot- 
note 3 page 12).” 

In the bode named ” Motala Brahman Katha ” (p. 2 to p. 4 chapters U 
and III) the aforesaid statements are corroborated. A Motala friend of 
mine very lately wrote me expressing these very views current amot^ his 
caste. 

(3) My investigations have shown that the Jamboo Brahmans who 
have migrated about three centuries ago to Indore State and Chanda and 
Nagpur Districts of C. P. and Ahmednagar District of the Bombay Presi- 
dency have completely merged into Maharashtra Brahmin fold, and they are 
being classed as Maharashtrians. These Jamhoos can go to Khandesh only 
by Tapi Valley route. 

(4) Leva Gujars and Leva Kunbies are residents of Kha ndesh and 
Buldhana Districts and have con^letely merged into a Maharashtra Caste 
so much so that 95% of them are adherents of Bhagwat sect of Pundharpur. 
They have, I am told, gwie there five or six centuries ago. Their way to 
Khandesh is but by Tapi Valley. 

(5) A few families of Mahara^triya Karhada Brahmins have com- 
pletely beoi absorbed by the Motalas and an interesting story of their ab- 
sorption is narrated in Schedule “Z” and “T” (pp. 44 and 78 of Motala 
Brahman Katha). 

The families of the surnames of Gurjars of Karhada Brahmins of Maha- 
rashtra have come back to Konkan from Gujarat before the Saka 1113. 
(Histmy of Athale family, p. 9). They are described as 

^ c(^>per plate from Rajapur of the Ratnagin District 
Similarly Pmnburlekar Joriii another Karhada Brahman family is said to 
have come from Gujarat (Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal Quarterly- 
Shivacharitra, Vol. IV, pp. 3 and 8). These and other families of Karhatak 
who reedved donations from Gurjar Kings must have gone to and come back 
from Gujarat via. Kolaba and Thana Districts which are riiort-cuts to botli 
the provinces (Gupte’s “Karhad”). 

(6) The story of the migration to Gujarat frmn Rajapur of the Dikshit 
families of Broach is narrated on i^. 76 to 79 of the ” Bhaigava Brahmaimo 
Irihas*'. Way to Brooch of these IXkshits can only be throuc^ Konkan 
Districts. 

(7) Shivaji visited Surat first in 1664 via Nana^^t, hfahuli, Jawhar, 
Ganadevi (pp. ^ to 97) and on second occasion raided it in 1670 via. Ka^raa 
(P. 174). 
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(8) Saurashtra Brahmans are weavers from Saurashtra as the name 
itself indicates. Madras Census report writer (1931, p. 292) says that the 
language of the people is a Gujarathi dialect and that they have come by 
C. P. Belgaum and IMiarwar Districts of Bombay Presidency which seems 
to be doubtful. Srj. Kaka Kalekar who visited Madura and came across 
with these people and language remarked in an article in “Maharashtra 
Sahitya Patrika, Vol. VIII, p. 663 ff.” is, as a “ Lost Brother of Marathi 
He does not see any connection of it with Gujarat as regards langiiag i» , 
custom, mode of living etc. He further adds that along with Tel^, Tamil 
and Kannada words it contained, many Marathi and Konkani words, phrases 
and idioms are also found therein. The linguistic investigations made by me 
go to concur with the veteran learned Kakasaheb. That is the reason why I 
think that these Saurashtra people must have gone to Madura via. Lata, 
Konkan, Vanavasi, Coimbatore having received royal patronage at Madura 
since long. 

(9) Pulkeshi II subjugated the kingdom of Lata (V. 22) where he 
might have either gone via. Konkan after having ccaiquered Puri (V. 21) 
by the route No. 3 or if the conquest was an independent one his route might 
have No. 4. 

(10) Yuan Chawang went to Bharukachha from Ajanta after crossing 
Narmada (p. 241, Travels of Y. C. by Watters). 

(11) Chimnaji Appa Peshwa left Khara Nala on 14-'12-1729, crossed 
Tapi and proceeded to Ankaleshwar, aossed Narmada and reached Broach 
on 24-12-1729. 

(12) Though Lata, Malva and Gurjars described to 

have been conquered in one verse 22, geographically the expediticHis must have 
been two ; the first for Lata and the second for Malva and Gurjar and there- 
fore two different routes should be assigned to these. No. 3 for Lata 
and No. 4 or 5 for Malva and Gurjar. Rajputana was in those days in ttie 
possession of Gurjars and hence their name to it (p. 415 of 
/. B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XXI) . 

(13) Pupils of Bavari left Pratishtana mid went upto Mahismati and 
reached Ujjain. 

(14) Ramdeo King of Devagiri writes to Alla-ud-din Khilji (1294) 
in a letter > 

“ Supposing that you should be able to retreat from hence undisturbed, 
are not the princes of Malva, Khandesh and Gmidavana in your route — ? 

Can you 1 h^ th^ will permit you to escape unmolested ? ” (about 

1290 A.D. ). 

—Page 307 of the History of the rise of the Mdmmedan Power, 1829 Ed. 
by Ferishta Vd. 1. Here the route of Alla-ud-din is shown via mam 
Khandesh and back. 
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(15) Bajirao I went to Malwa via Rajapuia, Maheshwar, Mandavgad, 
Nalse and Khargcxi in April and May of 1724. 

(16) Oiimnaji Ai^ leaves Rajapura (Hi 23-'ll-1728 via Nalchha and 
Ujjain.gpes to Bundi by February 1729, and returns via. Bundelkhand, Dahod 
on 1-4-1728 JambhcJ Bore Gajarati Rajapura to Sendhava on 16-4-1729. 

(17) Chimnaji Appa while returning from Bundelkhand via. Malwa 
Ghat (9-5-1733) halted on his way bacdc at Navi Sarai, Fazilpur, Zirpa and 
reacdied Makadai on 13-5-1733. 

(18) Raghoba Dada left Sendhava (1753) and visiting Khargon and 
Indore reached Ujjain. 

(19) Raghoba Dada returned from North Indian Expedition of 1766- 
67 via Devas (1-5-67 Ujjain), Dharampuri to Khargon on 5-6-1767. 

(20) Bajirao I, on his way back from Sarai of Moghala (14-4-1719) 
halted at Nanakpur, Sarai Satarana, Bhelsa, Shihore, Ichhawar, Hande and 
Ratanpur and reached on 7-5-1719 to Bahranpur. 

(21) Raghunath Rao left Raver on 5-2-1766 and after halting at Bah- 
ranpur, Makdai, Harde, Hande and Nemavar reached Bh(q)al on 6-3-1766. 

(22) Pulkeshi II defeated Harsha (V. 22) after crossing Vindhya and 
Narmada but the route not having been mentioned I assign either No. 5 or 6. 

(23) The same is the case with Ibn Batuta who left Delhi and reached 
Daulatabad but the intermediate places mentioned on p. 162 are not traceable 
to me and therefore it may be that he might have crossed the mountain by 
either route No. 5 or 6. 

(24) Chimnaji Appa left Kjhandva on 30-11-1732 reached Shivani 
(Malva) and from where he went to Sohagpur to cross Narmada and reached 
Narsingpur and thence proceeded to Bundelkhand in the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1733. 

(25) Bajirao I reached Washim on 28-12-1728 and proceeded to Ma- 
hur, Girad (Chanda), Makade Dhokade (Nagpur) Mandate and entered 
Bundelkhand and reached Mahoba on 13-3-1729. 

(26-27-28) Ram and Agastya of Valmiki Ramayan came down to Danda- 
karanya and Bavaria Buddhist Bhikshu came to AshmakafrcnnKoeala which 
they could only do by crossing Vindhya and not otherwise but there is no 
menti(Hi of their route and therefore it could be said that they have crossed 
Vindhya by either of the 5th, 6th. 7th or 8th route. 

(29) Yuan Qiwang after reacdiing Singbhuma in Bihar went south- 
ward to Tamluka in Midnapur District and visited Qiilka Lake near Katak 
and Rajmahendri in Orissa. 

To sum up the subject I have to point out that the route No. 1 i.e., 
voyages in the western sea were common tin at least Sixth century before the 
Saka Era. R^^arding route No. 4 and 3 I have to say that tin sixth century 
of the Saka Era pec^ frian Snd and Mahra used to come to Anarta and Lata 
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and Aparanta. Routes No. 5 and 6 iwere of frequent use to cross Vindhya. 
Nos. 7 and 8 were used rarely and No. 9 was not only used by Yuan Qiwang 
but I may say that the cdonkation of Utkala might have taken place by this 
route. 

Another interesting feature is that most of the railway lines are cons- 
tructed by these dd routes. The Tapi Valley line of B.B.C.I., runs by No. 
2. Bombay-Ahmedabad line of the same Railway goes by No. 3 and on- 
wards. The Malva branch i.&, Khandwa to Ratlam Section passes by our 
route No. 5. 

Khandwa to Bhopal line of G. I. P. Ry. is our route No. 6 and Naa>ur 
Itarsi branch is our route No. 8. 

bfidnapur to Kharagpur and further upto Puri are branches of B. N. 
Ry. which is our route No. 9. 



BRAHMANISM AND JAINISM 

By 

Dr. PHANI BHUSAN ROY, m.a.. ph.d. 

Jainism and Buddhism are the two great Pauniseya religkxis of India ; 
and by cranmon cmisent it is held that Jainism was the earlier of the two. It 
win not be improper then to look upon Jainism as the typical Pauraseya 
religion of India. If so r^rded. Jainism offers naturally a strong contrast 
to BrShmanism which is traditionally regarded as Apauru^eya rdigion par 
exceUence. We may tentatively define a Pauruseya relipon as one which 
grows round a central Figure who both intuits and preaches the truth whereas 
an Apaurujseya religion has not this Central Figure. A Pauniaeya reliifion 
is thoefore historical in its (Migin and growth while an Apauru^esra religion 
is SanStana or timeless. But the question is : Can any religion be called a 
Pautuseya rdigkxi? 

(A) Mahavlra, the Jina, after attaining to KevalajfiSna, preached the 
holy message to all and Sundry. If, instead of preaching the path of Kaiva- 
lya, he pointed out to his hearers the primrose path of dalliance, he could 
have still gathered round him a band of followers (like any successful robber- 
chief, AnguBmBla for examtde) but he could never have commanded the 
deep esteem and veneration of pious and earnest men and women. This fact 
establishes an indisputable truth. Some men may be bad and immoral but 
most men are not, so the vogue of a robber-chief can never be equal (never in 
quality and also not in quantity) to that of a religious teacher. That is, the 
appeal of religion and m(»ality evdres a strong and lasting re^nse in the 
hearts of men and women which dfect can never be produced by an appeal 
to the baser nde of human nature. But what prevents a rdigious preacher 
from pointing out the primrose path of dalliance ? Truth and its realisation. 
Only because Truth has captured his soul that a Truth-realiser cannot but 
deliver the message of Truth (as the sun carmot but ^ve light and heat) ; 
and until and unless this message of Truth is delivered, nobody cant evdch 
an undying and widespread enthusiasm artxmg earnest men and wmnen. 
Trutfi operates then in a creative or dynsunic way. Firstly, Truth, by re- 
vealir^ itsdf to the soul of the Fortunate (me (Mahftvlra, for exanqde) 
moulds him as its vdude or stmidard-bearer and then using him as an ins- 
tnunent broadcasts itsdf all the world over. This fact also estaUishes an 
indisputidde tradi. Truth creates a supor-man, not a super-man Truth, that 
» to say. Truth is higher tbaa nobiet than, greater than its standard-bearer 
or realte. 
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(B) The process of Truth-realisation has been lucidly explained in 
Buddhism (Saip. NMya Vol. II, p. 25). But I ^uill dte here a more his- 
torical example : Newton, the mathematician, was once sitting under an 
apple-tree whoi a ripe apple fell to the ground. In a dadi of lightn ing Truth 
i.e. the Universal Law of Gravitation revealed itself to the consdousness of 
Newton. Nobody would suggest that the Universal Law of Gravitation b^n 
to operate the nxmient It was intuited by Newton (in that case Baby New- 
tcn could never have dropped from his mothei's womb). Madhucchanda 

sings : Agniip Tide (Rv. 1. 1. I.) and at once the Fire-god (Agni) 

breathes into being ! This account will be very absurd, for the truth is very 
emphatically the other way about. The correct interpretation is : Fire-god 
was, is and will be for ever ; <Mily because He, in His benignity, has revealed 
Himself to the consdousness of MadhucchandS that Madhucchanda has been 
able to dng forth in such full-throated ease. The word Madhucchanda (so 
far as R. K. Sinj^ng i.e. inspired singing is concerned) diould not be put in 
casus Rdrtus (Nominative case) but in casus Ablativus (Instrumental case) 
for Madhucchanda does not and catmot possess Karttrtva (agency), he pos- 
sesses merdy Karainata (instrumentality). Therefore the Vedic seers called 
Vedic Religion, Vedic Religicm, but never Vddstha leligimi or KShva ndi- 
gion or Bhiradvaja religion (so on and so on), for they knew, in thdr infinite 
wisdcun, that Truth is greater than its standard-bearer, Truth is greater than 
its fortunate realiser. 

(C) The R.K. -songs have been sung by a number of inspired singers 
and no one arnot^ them has arrogated to himself the position of supremacy 
over others. If VaSietha looked up(»i himself as Truth’s sole realiser and 
looked down upon Grtsamada, Bharadvaja etc. as so many petti-foggers than 
he would have committed a Uunder that was committed by the foimders of 
Paurueeya religions. Instead of religious toleration and concord we would 
have then religious tyranny and discord in Vedic times. Moreover the whole 
thing would have rested upcm a grievous untruth : the exaltatirm of the Truth 
realiser far above Truth or his equation with it (Yd mfim passati s5 dhammam 
passati). A Buddhist might say : Dhammam Saranaip gacchfimi but what 
sense is there in his saying : Buddhaip saraioam gacchSmi ? The (^rpmient 
may argue : Jainism etc. are ascetic religions and therefore they should not 
be confounded with Vedic Karmakaoda. Our rq>ly would be : Yajfiavalkya 
(Br. Ara. Upa.) is as much a Vedic seer as Grtsamada pr VaSistha is. Only 
a head-strong man would c^ine that the Upanisads are more Vedic than the 
Saiphitas, which fact propounds a noble truth : the wmd bloweth where it 
listeth and truth reveals itself in many ways, not ordinarily known to man 

(D) The opponent may still argue that Jainism etc. are not merdy so 
many systems of philosophy but they are so many ways of life (Mlrga) and 
as such they should be separately named as the streds are namad in a dty. 
We dian request our (^[^ent to peruse carefully the Introduction to Jaina 
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S&tras (S. B. E.), by Jacobi, wh»e the great Savant haa proved up to the 
hilt the fact of Jain-Buddhist indebtedness to BiShmanism in the matter of 
ascetic practices and relations. Neither the Buddha nor Mahavlia was a 
Padavit (ihith-iinder) in a startlingly original sense of the term. So the 
Maggadesakattva of Mahiwta need not be taken into account in naming the 
religion after him. It clearly follows then that no religion should be called a 
pauruaeya religion simply because of the fact that it stupefies truth for whose 
sake religions are preached and practised. Secondly, a pauruseya religion al- 
ways and invariably gives an unholy encouragement to separatist and faction- 
al tendencies which create lamoitable discord and strife amcmg men, profess- 
ing different religions. 

We shall now attack the problem from a different standpoint. All the 
pauru$eya religkMM are prosdytizing cults, i.e., the PauruQeya rdig^ons make 
great use of upaya-kausalya or religious propaganda. The Vedic religion is 
singularly free from this prosdytizing zeal. Why ? Fm* the sake of rdis^cms 
earnestness and steadfastness (adhikSra). A Yajamfina does not go to a 
meeting to hear a sermcHi from some great religious teacher ; he, in a mood 
of deep veneration, goes to the uncreated Veda for getting his religious ins- 
piration (iS£bd!-bh9van&) . Now, take for example the holy injunction ; Dar- 
iapumamasfibhyBm svargakfimo yajeta. This holy injunction occurs in the 
fiatapatha Biahmaija which is not after all a juvenile text meant for children 
which fact compels the YajarnSna to devote a considerable time to Vedic 
studies (Brahmacarya). So the Vedic religion did always remain a Kathi- 
nayfina and never deteriorated into Sahajayfina. Now, dilly-dallying and 
shilly-shallying in matters religious begets a corre^nding habit of dilly-dally- 
ing and shilly-shallying in life. In my humble opinion, our natimal decline 
is mainly due to these perscmal cults which breeding a sort of latitudinarianism 
in religion have slackened our grip on life. We fear to tread the uphill path 
in any department of life,- always hankering after soft jobs and cu^mied 
chairs. " Religimi Made Easy ” has made us take life also much too easy. 

For the sake of truth than which nothing is higher, for the sake of reli- 
gious concord than which nothing is more noble and for the sake of accept- 
ing life as a struggle than which nothing is more courageous, the Pauruseya 
religi(»is should be renamed ; and the new nomoi that I propose for Jainism 
is Vedic-Religicm, i.&, the rdigion of Veda (truth) as revealed to the consci- 
ousness of Mahavira, the Jina. 



THE PROSPECTS OF ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR 
INDIA AND THE WORLD 


By 

Dr. BENDY SARKAR, M.A., DR.H.C. 

Economic India Tomorrow 

A Plan for Economic Revolution in Post-War India has been issued by 
some industrialists of Bombay (January, 1944). It is always useful to dis- 
cuss the far-off divine events. But as in every other country, belligerent 
or neutral, in| India also post-war reconstruction will have to attend to the 
problems of famine, epidemics, business failure, and unemployment. The im- 
mediate economic requirements of India to-morrow will have to be met, no 
matter what be the ultimate goal. Post-war economy is essentially the 
economy of demobilization. The fundamental problem is to decide as to how 
much of the wartime state controls in industry, trade, currency, and agricul- 
ture, as well as employment, prices and wages ought to be maintained in 
ordCT that demolMlization may be prevented from producing its worst efforts. 
Reconstruction problems before India are bound to be in the main of the 
same order as those before other countries. 

In the present conditions of under-development the temptation to in- 
dulge in comprehensive sdiemes and fundamental principles of planned in- 
dustrialization is bound to be great. For the time being, let us combat that 
tenqjtation in a ddiberate manner. Since 1907 the present author has been 
issuing schemes, plans or creeds for theorists and public workers. Some of 
the most pressing needs of India in the immediate future which have been 
discussed in one or other of those creeds are bring enumerated below. The 
object is to suggest a few channris along which the denKMized resources in 
finance and personnel may be utilized. 

The plan, designed as it is for all the provinces of India, comprises the 
frilowing items : 

A. TRchno-Industrial 

1. Electriffcatimi of every municipal area, in order that, among other 
things cheap power' may be conveniently rendered availaUe to small and 
medium industries. (The municipalities of India are ai^xoximatriy 1,000 
in nund}er.) 

2. Constructiim of roads» inter-district and mtra-distrkt, with a view, 
among other things, to facilitating the mariieting of agricultural goods. The 
poverty of Bengal, eQ)ecially of East Bengal and Assam, in roads, is noto- 
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rious. Motor roads between Dibrugarii on the («ie hand and Sadiya and 
Chittagong on the other have long been overdue. Perhaps some of them 
are already under construction as military necessities. 

3. Erection of shipyards and equipment of harbours at diverse mari- 
time centres and river-mouths. Narayanganj (Dacca)' and Chandpur 
(Comilla), for instance, may be singled out as iirst-class sites for seaports 
in East Bengal no less worthwhile than Calcutta. 

B. The Standard of Living op Peasants, Workmen and Clerks 

1. Allocation of special funds (of large size) such as may be rendered 
available to individual cultivators through co-operative societies at convenient 
rates of interest. 

2. Introduction of compulsory social insurance among working men and 
other employees with adequate state grants. (A Bill is in preparation). 

The standard of living and efficieiKy of the masses in villages and towns 
is likely to be raised in a special matmer by the above two measures. 

C. Socio-Economic 

1. Training and employment of women in health arid other social ser- 
vices at the rate of one per each union board. (The munber of union boards 
is about 5,000 in Bengal). 

2. Intensified campaign (large scale pumping, land-reclamation, train- 
ing of rivers, irrigation etc.) for the eradication of malaria, district by 
district. 

3. Enactmoit of consolidated Public Health Act (A Public Health 
Act has already been passed in Madias in 1939). 

This may be regarded as the irreducible minimum of techno-industrial 
and socio-eccmomic fdanning during the period of “reconstruction” in the 
narrow smse, say, five years from the end of the war. A large part of the 
personnel teclmocratically educated and disciplined during World-War II 
is likely to be absorbed through road-making, dectrification, port construc- 
tion, river-engineering and allied indu^ial projects. An avenue may then 
be found for taking charge of large numbers that are bound to be thrown 
on the unemployed list, as soon as demobilization commences. 

For an outsider who is not in the know as to the oact kinds of indu^ 
tries that the war-eoonmny has luoug^t into life or expansicm it is not possi- 
Ue to say how many of them ous^t to be maintained and under what pat- 
terns. The redistiibutkm of woddng-men and clerks also among new work- 
drops and business oonoeins can likewise be suggested only by persons ac- 
quainted with the activities of the war supidy and other OOBces. 

Idealism w the Bombay Plan 

Of eduiae thia piesc np tioo, UKidert as it is, cauot be esqrected to bring 
% In^im iniral moitaifty dowa to (he itogltoJuneckan level or laisB the 
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ejqpectatioQ of life up to the German level in seven or ten years, as recon- 
struction idannets would wish. Nor can the naticsihl income per capita be 
possibly augmented hundred per cent within a quiquouilum or so as a result 
of the carrying out of the simi^ scheme of the eight items formulated here. 
It would be but crying for the moon if on the strength of these recommenda- 
tions India were to emulate within a decade or so the figures exhibited in 
Japanese Trade and Industry by the Mitsubishi Eccmomic Research Bureau 
(London, 1936) or National Income in Japan (Japanese Econ<»nic Federa- 
tion, Tokyo, 1^9). No economic millennium is in cmtemplation. And 
as fm: the federated world-state of human brotherhood and inter-racial amity, 
this humUe plan is the furthest removed frcnn that consummation. 

It is superfluous to observe that the plan put forward in this modest 
fashion would appear too dementary and primitive by the side of the pro- 
gramme suggested for England in The Condition of Britain (London, 1937), 
by G. D. H. and M. I. Cole. That work, of course, deals with pre-war 
conditions and formulates fundamaital policies. Nor is it possiNe to en- 
counter here the planifications attempted in Turkey under Kemal Ataturk 
since 1923 and especially since 1933, the year of her first five year plan. It 
is from a hated ccxidition of semi-colonie prevailing during the previous half- 
century that TUrk^ has been emancipated by comprdiensive state interven- 
tion in the domain of agriculture as well as by state aids to industry, as one 
understands frcrni Conker and Witmeur’s Redressement iconondque et Indus- 
trialisation de la nouveUe Turquie (Paris, 1937). 

The 10,000 crore-finance envisaged by the B(»nbay Ran is certainly 
very heartening. But the Plan is vitiated by the! fallacy of which the plan- 
makers are not unoonsdous. First, it assumes the emergence of a “ Naticmal 
Government” Secondly, it assumes the emancipation of India’s ectmomic 
pdicy— “full freedom in economic matters” — from the British empire eco- 
tmmy. No plan could be more superbly idealistic and wide of the mark 
in Tq[ard to the realities. 

Planification as an Ideology 

In contemporary eccKiomic discussions the category, economic planning, 
idanned economy, or planified economy, is being loosdy emidoyed in season 
and out of season. Another category is being no less loosdy emjdoyed. 'This 
has become current coin during the atmosphere of World War II as recon- 
struction or post-war re-construction. It is extremdy difiicult to avoid these 
conventional and much too popular categories while dealing with current 
economic questions. No less difiScult is it to avoid emfdoying these cate- 
gories in the loose manner of common pariance. 

Evoybody who has smne idea in retard to the economic welfare of 
his people consideiB himself to be the author of an economic planning or 
planned economy. Any and every sdieme or plan is said to. bdong to 
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“planning” or “ planiiication.” And sinoe we idl happen to be living in 
what is perhaps the second i^se of World-War II, eadi (xie oi these econo- 
mic idans is treated as being equivaloit to a scheme of post-war reconstruo- 
tioa In India, especially, planning and reconstruction have growh to be 
almost synonymous or idoitical cabq^ories. 

In a living science or art looseness in the! use of expressimis can hardly 
be prevoited or avoided. Virtually every category has to be taken in an 
dastic sense. 

And yet to prevoit misunderstandings care should be taten to pin these 
categories down to specified contents of thought Literally ^)eaking, be it 
observed, reconstruction ought to imply nothing more than the transfer or 
transition of economic m(»i^ogy from war to peace. We ought to visua- 
lize the withdrawal of finance and employment frcun war industries to nor- 
mal occupations. This is an afreet of “demobilization” which automati- 
cally involves unemployment Re-employment in certain industries is 
another item of inqxrrtance. The re-establishment of trade, tariff, cunency, 
prices, wages and what not on pre-war (?) or rather non-war foundations 
belot^ to this phase of economy. The entire coag>lex may be called stabi- 
lization or rehal^tation and is generally given over to a five-year period. 
Be it noted that a literal restoration of at reverrion to pre-war condition is 
neither assumed nor possible. 

During the first year or two (193d-40) of the present war, Indian eooaa~ 
mists, businessmen and politicians managed invariably to identify the war 
effort with all-round “ economic planning.” Everybody wanted the Govern- 
ment to utilize the situation in such a manner as might equip India with 
every conceivable industry and business. It was hardly possiUe for th^ 
to comprehend that war effort could not aim at anything more than specific 
and temporary economic development for a well-delimited period. Now that 
the war has been presumably looking forward to its dose, Indian economic 
statesmanship is as a general rule bent upmi advising the Government to en- 
visage “post-war recMistruction ” as identical with India’s tedmo-industrial 
devdqpment of a oongirdiensive character. It is invariaUy difficult for 
Indian publidsts, commising the authors of the “ Bombay Plan ”, to realize 
tlrat post-war construction cannot possibly have more than a short-period 
and very limited scope. In sdoitific analysis both “war-effort” and “post- 
war reoonstructirm ” are to be taken in the narrow sense of occasional and 
temporary or transitional measures. 

Communism vs . Cahtalism in Planning 

Planning ac idanification, in its simptest and most naive fonn, inqdka 
the attentot of even the pre-histotic caveman to save bis first stone inqile- 
ment for use on a future occasion. It » as old as conscious marL A gpalr 
ful futurism is to be found in the soul of a jdan. In Hd someahat matuie 
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fram it covers the budgetary activities of all states, — ^andent, mediaeval or 
modem, — ^in regard to the incomes and disbursements of a twdve-mooth 
period. Every umxovement trust or road scheme is an instance of plan- 
ning. Finally, in its most hyperdeveloped form, i^aniiication means nothing 
but the communistic economy under state au^ices introduced by Soviet 
Russia in October, 1^. Strictly ^leaking, plamned economy is communism 
as concretely realized in Soviet Russia since then. 

But the success of the first five-year i^an of Russia set the world in 
1933 thinking of the merits of some of the features, e.g. itatisme, centralized 
control and de^xitism, etc., — associated with Sovietic idanning. And so virtu- 
ally every non-Sovietic state, — from Germany, Italy, Japan, England, France 
and the U.S.A. down to the most undeveloped regions in the two hemis- 
pheres, — ^has pounced upm planning or jdanification as a new 
panacea, slogan or technique of public life and national welfare. Today we 
have to visualize two entirely distinct types of planned economy or econcMnic 
planning. One is the original, Sovietic, Bcdshevistic or communistic type. 
Its fundamental feature is the abolition of private property, private capital, 
private interest, private rent, and private profit. The otha planning is non- 
communistic, that is capitalistic or bourgeois. It recognizes the private pro- 
perty and private capital of age-long traditional eomomy. But both are unit- 
ed in state control. 

Today socialism is to be taken in two distinct senses or forms. One is 
the communistic socialism of Soviet Russia. The oth» is the non-conununistic 
or camtalisdc and bourgeois socialism of aU non-Soviet territmies. Thus con- 
sidered, socialism is the prevailing economico-political system throughout the 
world. 

Whether capitalistic or communistic, idanificati(Hi is state control, itatisme, 
or, what is virtually the same thing, socialism. In B. E. Lippincott’s com- 
pilation entitled Government Control of the Ecorunmc Order (Minnesota, 
1935) pixHxmtrol ideas are expressed by Colm, Faler, Lederer, Means and 
Nathan. This synyiosium may be placed by the side of the anti-omtrdi 
sympouum edited by F. von Haydc as Collectivist Economic Planning 
(Lcmdon 1936). 


Vansittartism in World-Planning 

No reocmsttuction can posMUy realize the ideals or principles, ^ould 
there be any, of wodd-wide economic salvation. The ocaning post-war world- 
eocmomy or economic reconstruction bids fair to be but a ccmtinuation, in 
the main, (rf the world-ecnxHny at 1939. 

Arthik Urmati (eoooonuc pmgiess) is a social phenomena of doses and 
decrees. It is essentially giadoali^ and can never claim finali^ or aS- 
round com p rdie n sivcneBS. 
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It is the equaticMis of comparative industrialism and technocracy sudi 
as were in evidence! in pie-war years that would set the general lines along 
which the new transformations within the reconstruction ccunpl&c are likely 
to proceed. The disturbances or modifications of pre-1939 equations gene- 
rated I?y World-War II— -in and through war industries, inflated emidoy- 
ments, inflated currencies, inflated wages and inflated prices— are to be 
treated in the main as aberrations of not much permanent value. They are 
fundamentally short period emergencies. The post-war equatiims may be 
taken diiefly as not very great deviations from the pre-war. Reconstruction 
as such is consideraUy limited by these positive considerations, — pious wishes 
or idealistic planifications notwithstanding. 

Let us be dear about two terms, post-war economy and world-economy. 
It is not necessary to indulge in speculation in order to e3q>lam the two 
categories. The economic evdution betweai World-War I and World-War 
II, i.e. from 1919 to 1939 furnishes the d>jective data about these pheno- 
mena. 

First, then, post-war econ(»ny is, realistically conddered, the econ(»ny of 
preparation for the next war. Secondly, world-economy is not equivalent to 
the economic organization of the entire world. It is to be understood prag- 
matically as the economy of that much of the two hemispheres which it is 
possible for a people to utilize. This utilization is not, however, to be taken 
in a similar sense. The spirit of “ mutuality ” with the other peoples of the 
same r^on is not to be excluded. 

The present war (since Sqitmber, 1939) is, generally, being expected 
to come to an end by 1945. Sweeping proposals for dealing with defeated 
Germany are set out in a memorandum published (on May 1943) by the 
Post-War Pblicy Group of members of the House of Commons and Lmds 
of which Wardlaw-Milne is the Chairman. The memorandum, signed by 34 
members of the Group, urges effective occupation of Germany and setting up 
of an Inter-Allied Council of Contrd. The first duties of such a Council 
should be, it is said, preservation of all order and comi^ete demobilization 
of all German armed forces within six months, dismantling of the aeroplane 
industry and control, and where necessary, dosing down of German war 
potential induding heavy and chemical industries to the extent of which 
they are the bads for production of munitions ; arrests and bringing to trial 
of persons alleged to be guilty of war crime, disbanding of officers’ corps and 
tr ainin g eotps. The essential points of the subsequoit peace treaty in this 
plan should be that Allied army and air-forces will occupy Germany until 
the Allies agree that tins may with safety be terminated or relaxed, inde- 
pendent states in East Prussia and Rhindmid, restoration of the soverdgnty 
of all countries invaded by the Axist Allied control of radio, printing and 
education in Gennany, no German army, navy and air-force, dvil aviatko 
or aircraft industries until allied nations decide othorwise, return of all loot 
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or oxnapensatiMi in kind, all costs arising out of Allied occupatkxi to be paid 
by the Geiman States. 

The paper on “A Plan for Gomany’s EccMKMnic Disarmament” by 
Einzig in the Economic Journal (London, June-Sq>tember, 1942) throws 
likewise a flood of light on post-war wmrid reconstruction. It may be said 
tliat the world-economy is expecting a Super- Versailles by 1946. World-War 
II cannot therefore be the last war of history. Humanly q)eaking, a war of 
revenge may be expected by 1965-70 in spite of the efforts of the victors to 
prevent that consummation. Some idea of such efforts to be directed by 
Anglo-American “peace-force” may be seen in King-Hall’s TotaH Victory 
(New York 1942) and Gdber’s Peace by Power (London, 1942). In June, 
1943, the British Labour Party also at their conference dedared for the 
totalitarian disarmament of the German pec^le. They proceeded on Van- 
sittart's hypothesis that there were no “ ^x)d Germans ” in Germany. Post- 
war world-economy, then, is tantamount to the economic structure and 
dynamics of the world during these two decades or so (1946-7D) of universal 
war-preparedness or continuation and maintoiance of war-organization. Some 
of the items may be seen in Condliffe’s Agenda for a Post-war World (New 
York, 1942), a work, en passant, that fights shy of idealistic and millennial 
world-recipes.* 


* a K. Saifcar : The Equations of World-Economy (Calcutta J943), ViSafM 
and Towns as Social Patterns (Calcutta 1941) and The PoUtkal Ph^osophles ^nea 
ms, Vd. II, Fart II (Lahoiu, 1942). 


BACITRA NATAK 


By 

Dr. INDU BHUSAN BANERJI, M.A., ph.d. 

Calcutta University 

The main historical interest of the Bacitra NSitak, which may be regard' 
ed as an autobiography of Guru Gobind Singh, the last Guru of the Sikhs, is 
concentrated in seven sections, viz., the seventh to the thirteenth. In his 
epoch-making work on Sikh Religion, Macauliffe g^ves us an Englidr trans* 
lation of the first seven chapters of the work^ as well as of the last, but these 
important sections are omitted, the author giving it as Iris' reason that as all 
the details narrated here had been incorporated in the general biography of the 
Guru, no separate translation seemed necessary. Unfortunately, from Macau- 
lilfe’s account of the life of the Guru it is not possible to doctor which portions 
of it are based on the Bacitra NSItak and where the other Sikh records are 
laid under contributimi. But inspite of its limitatimrs, the Bacitra NSfak is 
undoubtedly the most important of all the records about Guru Gobind Singh 
and it is essential that we should know what it has got to tell us independent- 
ly. An English version of these sections of the Bacitra NSfak is, therefore, a 
deaderatum. The Guru’s descriptions, however, are animated and sometimes 
full of r^itions. We have, therefore, omitted some of these but, on the 
whole we believe that nothing has been left out, which can be of any use to 
the student of political history. 

I. Section viii 
The Battle of Bhangam 

When I obtained sovereignty 1 conducted religious affairs to the best of 
my ability. I hunted various sorts of game in the forest and killed bears, 
nilgaus and elks. 

Afterwards I left that place and went to the city of Paunta. I enjoyed 
myself on the banks of the Kalindri and say amusements of various kinds. 


1. The third section is, however, skipped over but on the other hand we are 
given an English translation of the first three verses of the eighth section, another 
extract from sHiich is inoKporated in Macauliffe’s work a general account of the 
battle oi Bhangani. Mahxdm also incorporates another extract from this section 
in Us Sketdi of the ^Uis. These we have used fredy and we take this (VPortuUty 
oi acknowledging our indebtedness to thdr authora We may add here tlud tbs 
purposes of this article we have used the printed Ust publish by Oukb Singh anii 
Sons and the amaitated editioo of Kud lUdum Singh Gyani. 
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There I selected and killed many lions, nilgaus and bears. Patha Shah, 
the king, became angry and came to blows with me without any reascm. 

There Shah raged and the five stately heroes to(^ thdr positicm firm- 
ly (Hi the fidd of battle— the tenacious Jit Mai and the skilful Gulab, whose 
graceful figures on the battlefidd were wondrous to behold, — ^the determined 
Maheri Chand and Gangaram, who defeated and shattered the enemy’s forces. 
Lalchand ra^ becoming red with anger and his bravery cast into shade even 
the pride of the peerless lion. 

Maheru raged with a fearful expression and killed the brave Khans in 
battle. The Brahmin Dayaram rushed into the fray with great anger and 
fought bravdy and skilfully like Drooa of old. 

Kripal advanced with a mace in his hand and smashed the head of tiie 
fierce Hayat Khan. 

« « * 

Then Nand Chand rushed into the fray with dreadful ire, wielding his 
spear and brandishing his sword. His keen sword broke but he drew out his 
dagger and with great determination saved the honour of the Sodhi race. 

Then uncle Kripal advanced in his rage and exhibited the war feats of 
a true Kshatriya. The mighty hero was himself struck by an arrow but ne- 
vertheless made a valiant Khan fall from his saddle. 

The brave Saheb Chand entered into the fray and slew a bloody Khan. 
The stately hero wrought havoc in the enemy’s ranks and those that survived 
fled with their lives. 

There, in the arena, Sri Shah fought and brought many Khans to the 
ground. (On the other side) Raja Gopal stood erect on the field and looked 
like a lion amidst a herd of deers. 

There raged the great hero Hari Chand who skilfully took his position 
in the fidd. In great anger he discharged sharp arrows and those whom he 
struck he sent to the other world. 

« * * 

Then Jit Mai aimed with his ^lear and struck Hari Chand <kmn to the 
ground. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

'The bloody Khans drew out their Khorasan swords, the keen edges of 
which flashed like fire. Arrows crowded upon one another, the bows cracked, 
the young hcHses fdl and struck the more experienced and firm. 

* * * 

How far diall I describe the mighty battle 1 'Those who fought (in the 
fixHit) were killed and thousands fled. 

'The Hill chiefs qxirred their horses and fled ; the scfldiers retired with 
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their arrows undisdiarged The Rajas of Jaswal and Dadhwal, who had been 
fitditins zeal, now left the field with all their forces. 

The Raja of Chandel became exhausted and perplexed, when the tena- 
cious Hari Chand rose with a spear in hands. He became immediately alive 
to the duties of a leader and raged furiously. Those who opposed him were 
cut to pieces and fell. 

Then Najabet Khan entered and directed his weapons against Sangu 
Shah. Several well-equipped Khans joined in the attack and sent Sangu Shah 
to the other world. 

After having killed Najabet Khan Sangu Siah fell fighting. There were 
lamentations in this world but rejoicings in heaven. 

Whoi this insignificant creature saw Sanghu Shah fall in battle he took 
up his bow and arrows. With the first anow I struck a Khan . . . who fell 
to the ground. I then drew out another and aimed it at the face of Bhikhan 
Khan. The bloody Khan fled leaving his horse, whom the third anow struck 
and killed. 

After waking up from his swoon Hari Chand directed his shots with un- 
erring aim and then those whom he strudr fell senseless and died. 

* * « 

In his anger Hari Chand drew out his arrows. His first anow struck 
my horse. He aimed another at me but God saved me, the anow only graz- 
ing my ear in its flight. 

His third anow penetrated the buckle of my waist-bdt and reached my 
body, but wounded me not. It is only God who protected me, krwwing me 
his servant 

When I felt the touch of the anow, my wrath was kindled. I took up 
my bow and began to discharge anows in abundance. 

• * * 

I killed Hari Chand and the enemies were trampled under foot (Even) 
the millionaire chief was seized by death. 

The hillmen fled in consternation and I, through the favour of the eternal 
God, gained the victory. 

Having thus hdd the battle-field, we raised aloud the scmg of triumph. 
I showered wealth aa my warriors and th^ all rejoiced. 

When I returned after the victory I did not remain in the dty of Paunta. 
I went to Kahlur and there established the village of Anandpur. 

Those who had kept themselves away from the battle, I drove out of the 
place : and I patronised those who had distinguished themselves there. 

Many days passed in tins way and I fostered the faithful and rooted out 
all the sridKd. 
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II. Section ix 
The battle of Nadam 

Many days passed in this way till Miyan Khan of Janunu came and 
sent Alif Khan to Nadaun. Immediately quanel broke out with Bhim Chand. 

The Raja called me to assist him m the war and I joined his side. They 
had erected a wooden fort there on a mound and brought the chiefs under 
cmitrol by means of guns and arrows. 

There came Raj Singh and the powerful Bhim Qiand, the vigorous and 
manly Ram Singh and the brave Sukhdev of Jassrot, and they managed 
everything with zeal and enthusiasm. 

There came also the determined Prithi Chand of Dadhwar, fully prepar* 
ed and after having made arrangements for the government of his realm. 
Kripal Chand anived with ammunitions and drove back and killed many of 
the enemy’s forces. 

Trocps from the other side arrived, approaching the other side they at* 
tacked and killed many and felled him to the ground and the Raja began to 
gnash his teeth in great anger. On the other side, the soldiers beat thar 
drums and blew their bugles ; the Raja (looked on) from a distance and his 
mortiiicaticMi knew no bounds. 

Then Bhim Chand himself raged, uttering the maatfa of Hanuman in 
his mouth. He called all the heroes and myself too. All assembled and ad- 
vanced in order. 

All the great heroes entered into the fray in great anger and advanced, 
just as a flame advances over a fence of dry weeds, (burning it in its train). 
On the other side, the valiant Raja Dayal of Bijharwal advanced with Raja 
Kripal, together with all his forces. 

4i « * 

Then Kripal raged, standing erect on the field of battle with great deter- 
mination. He discharged arrows in abundance and killed many heroes. 

« * • 

He made a great fight and the row was heard throughout the nine quar- 
ters of the world. His weapons wrought havoc (in the enemy’s ranks) and 
he exhibited the true virtues of a Rajput. 

Then the Rajas, in great anger, fought with enthusiasm and immediatdy 
the troops of Katoch were encircled by the enemy diief. 

The people of the tribes of Nang^u and Plang^u advanced in order toge- 
ther with the forces of Jaswar and Gtder. The great hero Dayal also joined 
and saved the tumour of the peqple of Bijharwal. . 

Then this indgnificant creature (the Guru) todc up his gun and aimed at 
one of the Rajas. The Raja reeled and fell upcm the ground, so unerringly 
was the shot directed, but even thoi the angry chief thundered. 
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I thoi threw off the gun and took up arrows in my hand. I drew out 
four and discharged all of them. Then again I took three others aixl dis- 
charge4 them with my left hand, (though) whether they strode anybody or 
not I do not know. 

Then the Almighty God hastened the end of the fight and the enemy were 
driven out into the river. 

« * * 

Alaf Khan fled and all the other heroes retreated precipitately. I re* 
mained there on the bank of the river for eight days and visited the palaces 
of the various Rajas. 

Then I took leave of the Rajas and returned home and th^ proceeded 
in the other direction to n^otiate reconciliation. The two parties came to 
terms and therefore the story ends. 

I came back here after having plundered Alsun (on my way) and, having 
reached Anandpur, enjoyed myself in various ways. 

III. Action x 

The expedition of the Khmzada 

Many years passed in this way and all the thieves (apostates) were 
hunted out and killed. Some left the dty but came back in utter destitution. 

Thai Dilwar Khan sent his son against me. At midnight the Khans 
assembled and prepared for attack. 

When the party reached the bank of the river, Alam came and woke me 
up. There was a great row ; everybody stirred up and toede up thar wea- 
pons with fiery zeal. 

Immediately vdleys of shots were discharged. The heroes shouted in 
various ways and the noise was heard even from the other ade of the river. 

Drums beat, bugles blew, the soldiers thundered, horses danced, the guns 
roared and all mingled in one huge uproar. 

The river wore a dreadful appearance and the soldiers suffered terribly 
from cold. FrcMn this side my heroes thundered and the bloody Khans fled 
with their weapons unused. 

« • • 

On their way they plundered the village of Barwa and established them- 
sdves at Bhallan. Throusii the favour of God, the wretched fools could not 
evoi touch me and fled. 

IV. SEcnoN XI 

The expedition of Husstin Khan 

The Khanzada fled to his father but, being a^iamed of his own cowanSy 
oondiKt, he could not utter a word. There Hussain thimdoed, strik* 
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ing his mailed list (against something) and, with all his troops, pruned for 
attack. 

Emboldened by the strength of his army Hussain advanced. First he 
plundered the houses (of the hillmen). Then he defeated the Raja of Dadh- 
wal, brought him completely under control and made slaves of the princes. 

Next, Hussain thoroughly looted the Dun, nobody being able to with- 
stand the wretched fool. He took away food grains by force and distributed 
them among his own followers. The big fool thus oommftted a very dirty 
act 

Some days passed and Hussain went cm with his depredations. Now 
the turn of meeting the Raja of Guler came. 

If they had not met for two days more the enemy chief would have come 
(upon me, but) destiny had thrown the apple of discord amidst them. 

The Raja of Guler came to meet (Hussain) and with him came Ram 
Singh too. When four quarters of the day had passed they arrived and met 
Hussain, who felt extremely flattered and became blind in his vanity. 

Just as sand becomes heated by the heat of the sun but the wretched 
thing does not know the sun and becomes proud of itself. 

Similarly, the dave (Hussain), in his vanity, did not even condescend 
to notice them. With the Rajas of Katodi and Kahlur at his side, he 
thought that he was peerless in this world. 

They (Gopal and Ram Singh) offered Hussain the money they had 
brought with them. In this matter of giving and taking some differences 
arose and they returned to their own place with the money. 

At this the slave became very angry and lost all sense of good or bad. 
He did not pause to consider the ways and means but at once ordered the 
beating of the drum for advance. 

He threw all tactical considerations to the wind. A party of hares sur- 
rounded a lion for the purpose of overawing him. He k^ them invested 
for 15 pohats (about 45 hours) and did not allow either food or drink to 
pass. 

The soldiers became indignant at the want of food and drink and sent 
a messeng^ for the purpose of making peace. Bdiolding his valiant Pathan 
scddios around him, the slave lost his balance and did not agree to the pro- 
posal. 

Either give me ten thousand rupees immediately or death upon 
your head, (he said) : I (the Guru) had sort Sangatia there and he brought 
Gopal (to the enemy’s camp), giving him assurance (fmr Ida safety). 

The two sides could not agree and then Kripal thus thought within him- 
self — ^"sttdi an opportunity wi]Q never come again ; time^ hi its dide^ de- 
ceives every body.” 
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“Gqxd must immediately be done away with— either he must be made 
a prisoner or be killed.” When Gopal got scent of these it^gues, he^ the 
king of heroes, escaped to his own men. 

When G(^ was gone, Kripal raged in his fury. Himmat and Hussain 
(joined) and rushed into the fray. 

« « * 

Then raged the Rajas of Kangra and Katoch, their faces and eyes red in 
anger, and their minds free from all other considerations. From another 
quarter the Khans entered arrows in hand, and it seemed that leopards were 
roaming in quest of flesh. 

It 4i * 

There had been fighting a hero named Hari Singh, who recdved, in his 
body, many arrows from the enemy. In great anger he killed many of the 
soldiers and, after exhibiting a great fight, went to the other world. 

Himmat and Kimmat advanced sword in hand. Jalal Khan joined with 
a mace. The determined heroes fought, intoxicated as it were. Blows fol- 
lowed Mows and weap<ms crowded upon (me another. 

* * • 

Then Hussain himself entered into the thick of the fight, wielding bows 
and arrows in both hands. His face and eyes red with indignation, the fierce 
Khan commenced a great fight. 

4i ♦ « 

Then all the heroes entered arrows in hand and from all the four sides 
arose the cry, ‘ kill, kill. ’ They wielded their weapcms with great dexterity 

and at last Hussain Khan fell and went to the other world. 

* « * 

(When they saw Hussain Khan fall) all the scddiers of Katoch advanced 

in their rage, together with the indignant Himmat and Kimmat. Hari Singh 
also came forward at that time and killed many valiant horsemen, eH)ecially 
selectiitg them for the purpose. 

Then the Raja of Katoch raged, carefully selecting his position in the 
field He wielded his weapons with unerring aim, thundering death (upon 
his (q)ponents). 

(FVom the other side) raged the Raja of Chandd and all attadted in- 
dignantly in a body.| Those who had entered into the fray were killed and 
those (who had remained behind) fled with their lives. 

Sangat Rai died with his -seven companions. On the death of Kripal in 
the battle Gopal rejoiced When the leaders fdl the scddiers all fled in dis- 
order. 

« * • 

In this way die enemies were all killed mid they began to tidre care of 
ttnir own dead There they found the wounded Ifimmat and Ram 8in^ 
spcte ttm to Gopat- 
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" That Hinunat, who has been the root of all these quarrds, has now 
fidlen wounded in our hands. " When Gopal heard this he killed Hinunat 
and did not allow the latter to get up alive. 

Victory came- and the battle ended. The soldiers remembered their homes 
and proceeded thither. The Lord saved me (from unnecessary warfare) by 
decreeing the din of battle dsewhere. 

V. Section xn 

The expedition of Jujhar Singh 

In this manner fight continued endlessly and the leader of the Turks was 
killed. Dilwar became very angry and sent another army (in this direction). 

From his side came Jujhar Sin^, who immediately drove out the enemy 
from Bhallan. On this side (^j Singh moUlised his troops and M upon 
him early in the morning. 

There Jujhar Singh stood erect like a flag-post planted on the field of 
battle. Even the post might waver but the brave Rajput did not flinch 

The soldiers of both parties moved in detachments, the Raja of Qiandd 
oa that side and on this side, the Raja of Jaswar. They were all fired with 
indignation and the fight commenced. 

« « • 

The battle omtinued with great vigour on both »des. Chandan Rai 
was killed when Jujhar Sins^ alone continued the fight. He was soon sur- 
rounded from all sides. 

Without any hesitation he rushed into the enemy’s ranks, widded his 
weapons with great dexterity, killed many of the valiant soldiers and at last 
hunsdf went to the other world. 

VI. &CTION XIII 

The arrival of the Shahzada 

In this manner Jujhar met his death and the soldiers returned to thdr 
hrnnes. Then Aurangzib became very angry and sent his son to the Punjab. 

At his approach all were frightened and fled to the hills. My own men 
also were very much frightened as they did not understand the ways of the 
Almighty. 

Some left me and todc stidter where the l»g hills stood. Then the wm 
of Aurangzib became very angry and sent a subordinate in this direction, who 
pulled down the habitaticms of those who had left me. 

♦ * * 

The name of the man who plundered the apostates was Mirza B^. The 
Guru himsdf saved all those who remained true to Mm 

Thoe Auiangzib’s son’s anger knew no bounds and he sent four other 
officers. These iflundered the houses of all those apostates who had fmwpffi 
Mirza Beg Khan. 



THE KINGDOM OF MAGAN 


By 

TTie Rev. H. HERAS, s.j. 

Magan is a kingdom menti(xied in a number of Sumerian documents 
between 2,630 B.c. to 2,400 B.C. The references to Magan in these documents 
are of a different nature. 

1. Magan is (me of the countries conquered by King Sargon of Akkad.* 

2. Naidm-Sin the scm and successor of Sargon went to Magan and 
defeated its king.* 

3. Gudea, pateSi (lord) of Lagash imported large quantities of products 
from Magan for a temple he was building.* 

4. Sundu, probably a merchant from Ur, sent a messeng^ named Bur- 
nttgga accompanied by one Akalla, to Magan. The purpose of the eqredi 
tion was most likely commercial.* 

These relations between Sumer and Magan partly peaceful and partly 
violent, have aroused great interest in all Sumeriologists. Accordingly they 
have tried to identify this kingdom of Magan, and the number of <^ini<ms 
about this identification shows that thel kingdom of Magan has not finally 
been found as yet. 

Hortunel identifies Magan with Ma’an in the Minaean country of Arabia 
or Yemen on the south Western coast of the Peninsula.* So think also Hitti* 
and Dowson though the latter, on another occasion puts it on the eastern 
coast of Arabia.* 

WooUey suggests that Magan must be “some point on the Persian 
Gulf’;* and is* finally indined to localize it “ probably on the West coast of 
the Persiari Gulf’.** 1116 same eastern coast of Arabia is suggested by 
King.** 


1. &nith. Early History of Assyria, pp. 86^, 89. 

2. King, Chronides eoneerrmg Early BabytotOm Ktngs, II, p. 10, 4. 

3. Cylinder A of Gudea, Cf. King-Hall, Egypt end Western Asia in the Light 
of Recent Discoveries, p. 203. 

4. Nies; Ur Dynasty Tablets No. 84 Cf. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 36. 

5. The Erscyctopaedia of Islam, I, pi 377. 

6. Hitti, History of the Arofo, p. 53. 

7. Dowson, The Age of the Cods, p. 116. 

8. Jbid„ pi 78. 9. Wocdley, The Sumerians, p. 46. 

10. Ibid„ p. 82. 

_ IL History of Sumer and AMtad, p. 242. 
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That Magan was in the Sinaitic peninsula was the opinicxi of Lenor- 
mant'2 and later of King and Hall.'* 

G. &nith says that Magan is “ The most ancient cuneiform name of 
Egypt ” an opinion which was brought forward (»ice more in mote recent 
times by Dr. W. F. AUrigJit.” 

S. Smith avers that Magan is “ far to the south-east of Babylonia 
though in the same work he acknowledged that Magan “ must lie some am- 
siderable distance to the south-west 

Langdon believes that Magan is to be found in Jebel Akhdar in Oman 
and more recently Peake identifies the place with Jabal al Ma’adan in the 
comer of Arabian land entering the sea and forming the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf.“ 

Among all these varied opinions there is none pointing out to India as 
the possible country of identification of Magan.^" Nothing was known about 
synchronism of civilizations in Sumer and India till recent times. The dis- 
coveries of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa opened new vistas into the field of 
oriental researdi. We know now that India was well known in Sumer. Bet- 
ween Mohenjo Daro and Sumer “ a close trade connection is proved by the 
fact that seals of exactly the same type as those found in India have also 
been found in Babylonia ”. 2 ' Hall and Hadden have already advanced the 
opinion that the people Sumer probably came from India.^^ In fact the 
migratkm of the Sumerians from India seems to be implied by Genesis** and 

12. Journal of the Sodetjil of Biblical Archaeology VI, pp. 348 and 399. 

13. King-Hall, Egypt and Western Asia in the Light of Recent Discoveries^ 
p. 158. 

14. Smith, "Early Histeny of Babylonia", Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, I, p. 52. 

15. Allii^t, “ Menes and NaiSm-Sin Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
pp. 8^96; AUri^t, "Magan, Meluha and tlK Syndunoism between Menes and 
Naiam-Sin", rWd., VII, pp. 80-86. 

16. Smith, Early History of Assyria, p. 99. 17. Ibid., p. 49. 

18. Cambridge Ancient History, I, p. 416. 

19. Peake, " The C(^)peT Mountain of Magan ”, Antiquity, 1928» p. 457. 

20. In Older to show how India has been apparently puipo^y ignored in this 
reqjxict, it is worth rdating that when a committee of inquiiy was constituted " to 
report on the probable sources of the supply of Copper us^ by the Sumerians “ 
Qoppu s|pecimef» were obtained from Ada Minor, Prteia, Cyprus, Egypt and Ara- 
bia. India was discarded a priori. Cf. Pfeake, op. cit., pp. 452-^7. 

21. Ibid. Cf. Heras, " The Origin of the Round Ptoto-Indian Seals discovered 
in Sumer", B. B. & C. I. Amtudl, 1988; Gadd, “Seala cf Ancient Indian Styjle 
found at Ur", Proceeding of the British Academy, XVIII; Langdon, "A New 
Factor in the FroUem of Sumerian Origins", Ibid. 1981, pp. 5984196; Langdon, 
“ Another Indus Valley Seal ”, Ibid,, 1932, mx 47-48. 

. 22. Hidl, Ancient History of the Near East, pp. 173-174 ; Hkddon, The Races 
of Man and tkeh Dktribution, p. iDO. 

23. XI, 3. 
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ooofiimed by Beroeus.*^ A Babykxiian chrookte inentiptu^ the Mmft of 
Andubar a of an Indian who taught astronomy to the eaily kihabitanta of 
Mesopotamia.*^ The Indian tradition about trade relatkms between India 
and Sumer is leocu’ded in the BSberu JStaka.*^ We cannot doubt at paesent 
about the frequent intercourse existing between both countries from very 
ancient times. 

This being firmly settled, we may now make a further inquiry : Is 
perhaps Magan situated in India? In order to ducidate this question we 
shall ^dy it from different points of view. 

I., The Name. The country referred to in the Sumerian documents 
is OTdinarily called Magan, 'sdiich probably was pronounced as Malrfam by 
the Sdnites.** Both the Babyionian Chronicle and the Assyrian Omens call 
this kingdom Ms^ianna.** On Ptolomy’s chart this name is given aaMeryivaa 

Now comparing these three names, 

1. m:agan 

2. MAGAN -NA 

3. M A G I N DA -NA 

we find that the first two syllaUes of this name should doubtlessly be Magan 
omsistent in Nos. 1 and 2 and only once changed into Mafjln. As regards 
the third syllable there is no doubt that there was a third syllable in the 
name, for Nos. 2 and 3 eadr have 3 syllabtes. Now in Na 3 this third syl- 
lable is da, while in No. 2 is na. But na happens to be the fourth and last 
syllable of Na 3. HeiKe we may reasonably state that no was tte last syllable 
of the name as given in Mesopotamia (through whose geogr^hers and scholars 
it came to the ears of Ptolomy). The third syllable da of No. 3 was very 
likdy lost in No. 2, while reduplicating the syllaUe na instead, which syllable 
happened to be the last one, a phenomenon which is not infrequent in ancient 
linguistics. Accordingly the full name of the kingdom as known in Sumer 
seems to have been Magandana.** 

Now in India, there existed a country called Magadha from very andoit 
times. The earliest mention of Magadha is found in the Atharvavedo, when 
fester is wished away to the GSindharas and Mfijavants to the west and to 
the Afigas and Magadhaa to the east** This passage already shows that the 
kingdom of Magadha was inhabited by people that appear throughout Vedic 


24. Sdmabd, BerossOs und die BabyMxh-HeHetdstisehe Uteratur, pp. 253- 
254. 

26. a. Rawlinsoo, “Notes on Captain Durand’s Report upon the Islands 
Bahrein", /. R. A. S. (1880), XU, p. 206. 

2& Chwdl, The JiUaka, lU, 83 ; Cf, Heraa " The Origin of the Round I^roto- 
Infian Scale", toe. at. 

27. Ungiiad.in OrMNf.Lft. Z«ir.,t9(l6»0(4.62, No. 4. 

. 28. Shu, CkroMes, U, PP> 10 and 38. 

, . 28. Rawfinaon, ap. eft., p. 215. 30. AtA,V, 22.14. 
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literature as of low reputation.*^ In fact later Vedic texts disclose a dear 
antipathy to the people of Magadha.** The cause of this dislike <xi the part 
of the Aryas was the fact that Magadha was not aryanised.** Magadha was 
persistently pre-Aryan long after the Aryas settled in Madhyade&t** Accord- 
ingly the Rahmans living in Magadha were suiqx)sed to be bad Brahmans** 
and lodKd at with great contempt** In fact it was unusual for a Brahman 
to dwell in Magadha.*' Evoi in the Upaniaadic period there were very few 
Brahmans in Magadha.** The fact that eoaie respectaUe Brahmans some* 
times iwere living in Magadha is coondered to be an exception.** 

Synonymous of Magadha is the word Klkafa.** The Klkatas in fact 
were a tribe of non-Aryan people living in Magadha.** Hence the whole 
country of theKSkatas is considered to be a non- Aryan country.*** Accordingly 
the Klkatas are dassified as low-born and hostile to the Bgvedic singer in one 
of the hynms of the third mot^dc.** 

Magadha therefore existed in the Esvedic period, and odsted as a king- 
dom, for in the same passage of the Biveda its king is mentioned, as we 
shall see presently. How are we justified in supposing that the kingdom 
existed long before? It would be a very strange coinddence, indeed, that 
the kingd(xn would have been founded Just then, at the time of the arrival 
of the Aryas. It was a Dravidian kingdom, the very name of iwhidr disdoses 
its importance, which could not have been acquired in a few years. For Maka- 
dam, whidi evidently was the andent Dravidian name of the kingdom** 
means “ the powerful country ”. Evidently this power and consequent great- 
ness was the natural outcome of hundreds of years of uninterrupted rule. 
Hence it is not improbable, nay it is practically certain, that the kingdom 
already existed round the middle of the 3rd millennium B.C., when the Sume- 
rian documents mentioned the kingdom of Magan. 


31. Macdondl-Kdth, Vtdic Index, II, p. 116. 

32. Kal^y<ma Srataa Sutra, XXIS, 4, 22 ; Katyayana Srauta Sutra, VIII, 6, 

22 . 

33. ddenbeiE, Buddha, p. 400, n. 

34. Wdrer, IndUeke Studkn, I, pp. 52, 53 ; 185 ; 10, 99 ; Weber, Indian Lite- 
rature, pp. 79, n. 1 ; 111 ; 112. 

35. KitySyana Srauta Sutra, VIU, 6. 

36. Kei^ The Religion and Philosophy m the Veda and Upaiufod, p. 496. 

37. SSsMSyava Arattyaka, VII, 13. 38. CMndogya Ara^yaka VII, 13. 

39. Dldenbeii, op, cif., p. 400, n ; Wdser, Indian lAterature, p. 112. Cf. Law, 
TrUres in Ancient India, pp. 195-198. 

40. Macdondl-Keith, op. cit., L P. 159. 

'41. ZinUner, Altindisehe Leben, pp, 31, 118. 

41a. Viaka, Nkukta, VI, 32. 

42. Bg. Ill, 53, 14. Ct. Gddner, Rigveda, Kommentar, p. 58. 

43k There is sUll now a portion of the South Aroot Di^ct whidt is osUed 
Makadam. 
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II. The King. The king defeated, perluyw killed,^* by Ndram-^ was 
called Mannu-dannu.** In an inscriptim on the base of a broken statue of 
Narfhtt-Sin found at Susa the name of the King is partly wanting. Fr. Scheil 

reads the name Mani ,[ ] and has suggested that the s]dlaUe missing 

is -um, the whde name therefore being Manium.** But Thuteau-Dangin 
says that in the locum following the first part of the name, there are traces 
of the sign dan. Therefore the name mtmt be the same as given in the Baby- 
Ionian Chronicle, Mannu-daimu.^^ 

The historian of Sumer draws the attention of their readers to the ad* 
jective dannu, meaning “powerful”, for this king is the only one amongst 
those defeated by Narfim-Sin, who recdves this honcaific title. Fnxn this 
fact th^ deduce the great power this king enjoyed before his being defeated 
by the Akkadian King.** 

Now Dr. Allright has identified this king Mannu-dannu with the first 
dynastic king of Egypt, the famous Menes.** His t^^on nevertheless has 
not been accepted by any orientalist** 

As a matter of fact if iwe examine this name carefully we shall easily 
detect a great resemUance with Dravidian names. Man may mean “ earth ” 
and also “greatness”, “superiority”, “excellence”. These latter meaning 
perfectly agree with the dignity of the king. As to the title dannu, meaning 
" powerful ” in Sumerian, it is derived from the Dravidian word tan or dan 
that means “ to give,” “ to be generous,” etc. The name Tanan or Danan 
“the generous man”, “the gift giver” is an ordinary Tamil name in the 
present and was read idionetkaliy in the Indus Valley inscriptions*^ by. the 
present writer. The Sumerian meaning is a derivative meaning, for a person 
who gives gifts and is generous and is sui^roeed to be powerful.** 

Now omsidering this meaning that the Sumerians gave this word, it » 
wonderful how it fits most perfectly to a king of Magadha. The Dravidian 
meaning of this name is “ the powerful country ” ; and the Sumerian mean- 
ing of the title of the king of Magadha is the same “ powerfiil ”. Naturally 
the king of the "powerful country” was also “powerful”. That perhaps 


44. Acoonfing to the Susa inscription: Sdial, Textes ElamifesSimitiaues, 
III, p. 5. 

45. King, Chronkks, II, p. 10. Sdreil, op, et lev, cU. 

47. King, A History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 241, note 2. 

48. Allright, " MeneS and Nailm-Sin," Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, VI, 

p. 80. 

40. Jbed,, pp. 80*08. 

50. Jeitmal of Egyptian ArekaeeJegy, VI, pp. 296-298. 

51. Mackay, Further Bneaoationo at Mohenjo Date, II, LXXXDC, Na 
363. 

52. Th* wvtfag ja ot both, the »■"«» and the title of this king also smacks of 
KUnaddSan pbooetici. 
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was the reason why this title was given to this king in the Sumerian docu- 
mented and not to the other kings subdued by NarSm-Sin. 

Now though we do not know of any king of Magadfia who could be 
identified with this early king defeated by the Akkadian ruler, we know of 
one bekmging to a pedod somewhat later, whom we wish to mentkm here. 
In the j^^rvedic period the Kikatas of Magadha are supposed to be under 
the leadership of Pramaganda. Pramaganda is said to be the owner of much 
wealth.*^ He is supposed to be the king of the Kila^s of Magadha.** He 
evidently is a non-Aryan.** His real name seems to have been Periyanm- 
kandm, which noeans “ the great powerful gift ” a name which is of q)ecial 
interest while o(Mi:q>aring it with that of Manu-dannu, because both bear a 
sufiSx title implying the connotation of generosity. 

III. Other neighbouring Kings. An ancient Babylonian map of the 
world to illustrate the campaigns of Saigon of Akkad, has been found and 
publidied in modem times.** The explanation of this map is not unfortu- 
nately very elucidating oh account of its fragmentary condition. Neverthe- 
less we find there a description of the “circular river” i.e. the sea, with the 
mention of Utnapishtim, who was according to ancient tradition living in an 
island of the southern sea. Then Sargon is mentioned, and finally Nur- 
Dagan, “ the king of a country whose name is lost,” who appears to be living 
m the same mythical neis^bourhood as Utnapishtim.*' This shows that Nur- 
Dagan is livii^ in a country bordering on the southern ; and since we 
know that one of the countries d%quered by Sargon was Magan and that this 
map was supposed to illustrate his conquests, we may rightly assume that 
Nur-Dagan was dther a king of Magan, or a king of a neij^ibouring coun- 
try.** Now this name Ndr-Dagan happens to be a purely Dravidian name. 
NGr-TakaQ would mean " a hundred seipents ”, a significatKe which is very 
suggestive considering the numerous ndga tribes existing in India, and the 
niga origin of two later dynasties that rule in Magadha. 

Another king mentioned in connection with Narfim-Sin’s campaign against 
Magan is named Sidur. He is one of the nine vassal minces or chieifs who 
hdp Narfim-Sin in the conquest of Magan.** Now Sidur is a Dravidian 
name that means “ the city of Sid ”, Sid being the name of the river Indus 
in the proto-Indian times.** Hence the whole country round the river was 

53. «*, III, 53, 14. 54. Macdondl-Keith, op. cU.. H. 

.55. IM, 56. Thomson, Cuneiform Texts, XXH, jd. 48. 

57. Smith, History of Sumer and Akhad, p. 85. 

58. The Ustoridty of this king has beat doubted, but there is no sokwa ob- 
jection against the veiadty of the documents that refer to Um. Cl. Smith, op. 
eit., pp. 85^ 

59. King^lall, Egypt end Western Am in the light of Recent Discoveries, 
p. 158. 

60. Cf. Gnana Frakaiar, "An saa m i n atioi n ci the words” ‘Ifindu' and ‘Or- 
gan’, The Hhtdu Organ (Jafiia, Ceylon), XLIX, Na 3, jx 3. 
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also called Sid from the name of the river. King Sidur was most likely the 
king of ^ur throu^ whose country Nardm-Sin had to cross before entoing 
the kingdom of Magan. Tliis esplanation seems quite natural, since the 
country of Sid, afterwards named Sind, was wdl-known in Sumer ami in 
Babylon not long after. Cotton in this country was known as Sindhu, be- 
cause thqr knew it came from the country of that name.*^ The king of Sidur 
had apparently acknowledged the sovereignty of Nardm-Sin, dther willingly 
or after his being defeated, and eventually helped his overlcad against his 
neighbour of Magan. 

IV. A conquest prior to the conquest of Magan. Before the conquest 
of Magan by Naidm-Sin is narrated in the Babylonian Chronicle, there is 
the account of the conquest of Apirak, which deserves careful attention. The 
Chronicle words are as fcAows : — 

“ Nardm-Sin, the son of Sargon, ;[marched] r^ainst the city of Apirak, 
and he constructed mines [against it) : and Rish-Adlad], the king of Apirak, 
and the governor of Apirak his hand subldued] Apparently Rish-Adad 
or Rish-Adan was an ally of the king of Magan.*^ If they were allies, their 
kingdmn could not be far from each other. Rawlinson identified Apirak, 
after removing the augment of locality -ah, as is found in many Akkadian 
names,^ with the Biblical Ophir.*” The identification of the Biblical Opbit 
with the present Sopara on the western coast of India is already of dd 
standing. Yet in mod^ times Biblical scholars are inclined to place Ophir 
in Arabia, without knowing that the Phoenicians who were the seafarers em- 
ployed by Solomon for his maritime expeditions, were originally hailing from 
India. They naturally would come to India, whose products they knew 
very well, to supidy Sdmnon with the riches he was seeking for building a 
worthy tenq>le to God. 

Moreover in order to carry out these expeditions Solonvxi built a new 
fleet, on the shore of the Red Sea, north-west of Arabia,** sdience the mer- 
chandise was taken to Jmisalem undoubtedly on camel’s back. If the pro- 
ducts looked for by Sdomon were from Arabia he would not have been in 
need of building up this new fle^ nor engaging Phoenidan navigators*' to 
such a great expense. By land these products could have been taken to 
Jerusalem, as they were finally taken from Aiiongaber, Solomon’s fleet har- 
bour. In fact from the harbour of south-west Arabia called Eudaemon 


fil. Marshall, Mokenjo Daro, I, p, 39. 

62. King, Ckronktes, II, pp. 9-10. 

63. Rawfinsaa^ "Notes on Capt Durand’s Report’’, J, R. A. S., XII, p. 214. 

64. For instance Aanunak, Suiijkwk, Suainak. 
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(Aden) there was a caravan route passing through the land of the Edomites’* 
where Asiongaber was situated. Now the products of India were all taten 
to Eudaemon by sea, if we are to believe the Peripka.** Hoice the fleet 
built by Sdomon! was not needed at all if the gcxxls nlquired by him were 
finally coining from the Arabian poiinsula. This shows that the fleet was 
going much further, in fact to such shores from which land communicatimi 
with Jerasalem could! not be ea^y established. 

As to the products of Ophir they are aU Indian and the name given 
them in the Hdl>relw original of the CHd Testamait is Indian too : — 

1. Gdd gold was found in India from very ancient times. The 
mines of gold of Mysore and Hyderabad were exploited in very early times. 
Ciold jewds were found in Mohenjo Daro.^’ The Pertplus speaks of gold 
mines in about Bengal.'* 

2. Thyine treles.'* What sort of trees were meant this name, it is 
difficult to say. Many authors understand that sandalwood or another sort 
of precious wood hailing from India was meant.'* 

3. Precious Stcmes.'* In India they were numerous and were exported 
from very ancient times. The exportaticxi of precious stmies from India is 
spoken of in the Periplus.'’^ In particular the following precious stones are 
mentioned as articles of exports : Agate," carbunde,'* camelian,'* beryl, 
diamcxuls, ruby, ^ind,” coral,*' lapidazuli,** sai^hires,** topaz.** 

4. Ivory.** It is wdl-known that India has always been one of the 
ivcny exporting countries. 

5. Monkeys.** The word used in the Hebrew original is kophy, whidi 
some suppose is derived from the Egyptian go/e.*' The ancient Dravidian 
word meaning monkey is kapi, from iwhidi the Egyptian word also inoceeds.** 
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6. Peaoodcs.*^ The word used in Helvew is lukMm, which is evidently 
derived from the Diavidian tokei which is still used in Mala}ralam. 

The {Hoducts mentioned in the BiUe as cmning fnxn Ophir are so clearly 
Indian that even Schoff, who does not recognize Oi^r as an Indian harbour, 
says about them : “ The Indian names for the products menticmed proved 
clearly enough that it was a trading centre dealing with India, wen if the 
land itself was not Indian.’'*** 

Now the Indian Oi^r cannot be but the presait Sop3i3, on the northern 
Kobkao coast. Its name has had the following varieties : 


1. Shurpdraka. In Sanskrit literature. 

2. Supp3raka. In Buddhist literature. 


Local pronunciation of the name of the town.** 


3. Hopara 

4. (^Nua j 

We see therefore that the original initial S has the tendency to be dinunated 
as it was done by the writers of the Bible ; while it was still kept by 
JosQdius as Sc^hira** and in the name meaning India in the Coptic and 
Egyptian languages which is also Sopktr.** Moreover Josephus tells us that 
So{dura was a “ regio Indiae,” a region of India. In fact Sopira was one 
of the most important places of the Western coast of India fnun very ancient 
times. In the MahSbharata it is mentioned as a very holy i^aoe where the 
PSodavas rested oa their way from Gokarpa (S. Kanara) to PrabhSs.** It 
is being referred to as a very large city,** where, according to Buddhist tradi* 
tions, Gautama was bom in one of his former births.** It was the caiMtal 
of the Kobkao for a very long time.** 

Against the identification of Oiriiir with SophiA, it may be said that the 
country where Sc^tEi is, is all round an agricultural track, wherefrom these 
products of industry and commerce can hardly be expected. But it is also' 
a fact that having in this north-western coast of India excellent harbours, pro- 
ducts from other parts of India were brought there to be expcMled to foreign 
countries. 'The author of the Periplus says that silk doth, raw silk and 
otho: goods were brought to Broach all the way from Bengal.** 'The pro- 
ducts exported from Broach were numerous and varied,** anxmgst them 
agate and camelian.*** ‘The ships fnxn Broach were going up to Egypt.*** 
Thera is tberefora no objection in having export ships sailing from SopSra. 
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Tliis Sopara, Suiqpfiraka or Opara aeems to be the city named as Apirak 
in the Babylot^ Chromcle. NarSnv^ was in need of this dty in order to 
get po ffsesainn of its harbour where the ixoducts of the whdd of India used 
to be taken for exportation. 

The ocmquest of Apirak = Supparaka as a prdinunary step to conquer 
Magan also pc^ts to India as a probable country where to locate this 
kingdom. 

V. Geographical Situation. Among the lands conquered by Sargon 
there are some countries mentioned as being “beyond the upper sea,” and 
others being “ beyond the lower sea ” Ana — and Kaptara (Crete) are 
the former; EKlnum and Magan are the latter.^o^ By the upper sea the 
Mediterranean is evidoitly meant. The lower sea seems to be the Persian 
Gulf. Magan therefore should be found beyond the Persian Gulf. 

Now beyond the “ lower sea ” Sargon is said to have reached “ the coun- 
try of the Wade heads,” which becomes the theatre of his military exploits.^®* 
Who were these “Wack heads”? Sargixi himself calls his subjects ntn 
salmat kakkadi, “ the Wack-headed people.” The Sumerians therefore were 
“black h^ds.” Therefore while speaking of “the country of the black 
heads,” Sargem seems to mean “the country where the black heads hail 
from,” “the cradle of the black heads.” We have already seen that the 
Sumerian’s country of origin is India. Haice the oqrloits of Saigcxi seem 
to have taken plaod in India. 

Moreover Magan, according to the Sumerian records, aixrears to be a 
mountainous country. An inscriptirxr on the broken statue of NarmSn-Sin 
found at Susa informs us that the stone out of which that statue was carved 
out was brougdit from “ the mountains of Magan.”«» This informatim per- 
fectly agrees with the geographical condition of Magan. The Himalayas 
rise on its northern boundaries. 

As regards the distance frc«n Surrrer to Magadha, two small details 
found in the Sumerian documents give us some useful inf<»mation. The 
Lagash pateSi, Gudea, had brought rtokalag, “a stone” from Magan, the 
expedition taking one full year.‘®« Evidently, therefore, the e:q)edition went 
beyond the Persian Gulf. Magan was evidently accessiWe from the Indkui 
Ooean.^®^ But what side of it, (xi the Indian shores to the east or on the 
African coast to the west? 
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The meHeoger sent frcnn Ur to Megan by the merchant Soada had baan 
lumMied wHh food fm* his journey.**** The tablet in which the sums for 
his food are recorded also speaks of a royal paymasto’, acoompamed by a 
guard with his spear and two asustants going to the dty of Susa, the capital 
of Elam, whidi at this time was in subjection to the Kings of Ur. This 
seems to show that the m^chant Sunda took the opportunity of the expedir 
tion of a royal paymaster to Susa to send his own messenger with him up 
to this capital. If Magan is placed in Arabia, as Nies does^ the mention 
of this royal paymaster and his attendants in this tablet seons inexplicaUe. 

This fact is of great importance. First, because it shows that Magan 
could be reached on foot all the way from Ur. Second it discloses likewise 
that \fogan being towards the East beyond die Persian Gulf, must be some- 
where in the Indian peninsula. 

As regards the time employed by the messenger to reach Magan, Nies 
thinks that it was a mmith. The whole question depends on the significance 
of die word Magan. If the word meant the capital of the kingdom, the 
future Bfijagrha, Buniigga would tiave employed somewhat more than a 
month. But if Magan meant only India where Magan was situated, it 
could be more or less reached within that period of time. 

The fact that the ships going to Magan took one full year to reach its 
shores, inclines me to believe that the ships turning round Cape Comorin 
went to the eastern coast of India on the Bay of Bengal wherefrom the 
kingdom of Magadha was mudi nearer. Trade from the eastern coast of 
India to the Arabian sea was known in ancient times. The Periptus of the 
Eiythrean Sea speaks of maritime commerce carried on b^een Sopatma, 
a port on the eastern coast of India, and Egypt.**** 

VI. The Shipt of Magan. The kingdom of Magadha being at a cer- 
tain distance from Sumer, probatfiy the whole of India where Magadha was 
situated received the denomination of Magaa The ships of Magan are 
very often mentioned in the Sumerian documents.*** In fact Magan is 
calM “ the land of ships ” in Sumero-Babylonian inscriptions.*** The people 
of Magan were a seafaring nation renowned lac their skill as shipwrights.*** 
They wine in fact the merchants that established a link between their coun- 
try and Sumer.*** A period of anarchy had preceded the rdgn of Ur-Nammu. 
This king restored peace and prosperity throughout his kingdom. A dedi- 
catory inscription of the tenq^ of Nannar in Ur by Ur-Nammu commemo- 
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rates the renewal of commeroe with Magan by saying that “the slups of 
Magan he restored to its hand.”^^< They were therefore the ships of Magan 
that were trading with Sumer, not vice versa. 

This sea trade also points to India, the country of the Minas, of the 
Tirayars and of the Paois, whose maritime achievan^ts were the only ones 
in ancient times. There was ik> natirm in Arabia, nor in the African coast 
who ever carried out maritime trade as the Proto-Indian tribes of India. In 
fact the Akkadian-Dravidian sea trade is ocaisidered as a fact by Sclu^.^^* 

VII. Magan Products. The commeroe between Magan and Sumer was 
of importation rather than of exportation. A rdigious text dearly says : 
“ The products of foreign lands may he bring to Nii^)ur.i^* 

The. products of Magan referred to in the Sumerian documents are the 
following :■ — 

(a) Alabaster. A vase of alabaster was carried away from Magan by 
king Nardm-Sin as part of the war booty.^^’' 

Alabaster is found in several parts of India.^^* “ Alabaster, where met 
with, is largdy utilized in the manufacture of rtfnametats and toys. The 
dark-green form procured from Garhwal is regularly made into degant cups 
and saucers and large bowls that are mudi admired by the richer native 
gentlemen of Northern India.”^^* The Periplus speaks of aUdraster as being 
exported from the Minaen country'^** in south Arabia. It is well known that 
many of the products exported from the Minaean harbours had originally 
come from India.^*^ 

(b) Copper. Much oqiper was imported to Sumer from Magaa^** 
Magan is called “the land of coi^)er” and “the mountain (rf copper.’’^** 
The latter exinession was known to the author of the Periplus, who trans- 
lated it as orekhdlkos (mountain-coi^r).^** 

In India ooi^er is found in Darjeeling, Garhwal and several parts of 
the outer Himalayas, “where a killas-like rock persists along the whole 
ran^, and is known to be oo{g)er-bearing in Kulu, Garhwal, Nepal, ^kkim 
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and Bhutan.”"* This is very liKdy the “mountain of copper” of the 
Sumerian records. 

Copf)^ was aheady used for making arms, vessds and images by the 
Proto-Indians. Numerous objects of (x^per have been found in Moheujo 
DarO*** and Harappa.^*' The exportation of coppo- from India is also men- 
tioned in very early times.^** 

(c) Diorite. This very hard black stwie was brought frwn Magan,*** 
for fashioning statues.^** 

I^ite is also found in India and has been used for making statiKS 
specially for teng>le worship, from very old times. Diorite statues are found 
in India very far from diorite quarries. Therefore the shifting of diorite 
blacks is acknowledged in the history of Indian art."^ 

Xd) Goats. They were also brou^t to Sumer, though there is no speci- 
fication of the kind of goats imported."* 

In India there have beoi goats of different breeds from very ancient 
times,"* among them the one called goat-antelope.*** 

(e) Ptgs.*** Pigskin is also mentioned as an article of Indian expm:- 
tation.*** 

if) Rhinoceros. It is menti(med in the Sumerian documents with the 
word moAsAtand.*** 

The existeiKe of the rhinoceros in north-eastern India, is well known. 
It is used for homwork in industry.*** 

(g) Wood of different lands. Gudea avers that he brought wood of 
all kinds from Magan.*** One of these kinds of wood is mentioned in Sume- 
rian documents as Mits Magcaia, " the tree of Magan.”*** It has been iden- 
tified with the Acacia ndotica by the partisans of the Egyptian identifica- 
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tkm of Magan.'** Others identify it witH tSe Acacia scyd. Yet there seems 
to be a getteral consent as regards the genua Mus Magan seems to be an 
acacia. No country may boast of a tree so widely qnead as India may 
boast oi the Acacia arabiga, called in northern India babiU (Sanskrit, 
vavvula) and in south India karuvcl.^** The katuvd, called thoi kolvel is 
already mentioned as used for building houses, in the Mohenjo Daro inscrip- 
ti<xis.‘« 

No other country besides India could oSer the rulers of Sumer the ex- 
tracndinary and ridi variety of trees wdl known to all industrialists : sandal- 
wood, teak,^« Wadcwood,^** dbow,^" to mention a few. 

(h) Reeds. “The reed of Magan” seems to have been tomous, as 
is referred to in this way in the Sumerian documents.^^* In India there are 
dtiforent lands of reeds used for making mats or thatching huts canes or 
bamboos for basket making.^*" The reed neverthdess toought from Magan 
as “reed of Mr^^an” was the reed called sacchari, from whidi honey-like 
sugar is extracted, which was exported from Broach to Egypt already in 
ancient times.'*^ The sugarcane indeed could be very rightly denominated 
“ teed of Magan ” ; it was a precious agricultural product of great value in 
countries where it did not grow. In fact, this reed sems to have also been 
veiy famous in China, being named after the name Khd (the ancient 
Benares), from whk£ Idngdom very likdy it was bdng exported there, across 
the mountains. Thus it happens that later oa the word Khd is being trans- 
lated in Cninese Buddhist work as Ti-mao, which means " reed-grouts.”^** 

Having reached the end of our study we may now state that the kingdom 
of Magan with which the old Akkadian and Sumerian kings had been in 
contact on different occasions, was most likely India in general, and the 
kingdom of Magadha in particular. Thus after the conquest of Ma gan, 
NarSm-Sin could rightly boast of the title "king of the four quarters of 
the world.”!®* 
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The ixesent paper proposes to be an exposition of the philosophy of 
VallalMcSryya and his schorl, known as the Philosophy of Suddhadvaita. 
The Suddhddvaita i^osi^hy is of interest not merely as an advaUa inter* 
pretation of Vedanta opposed to Sahkarite mayavMa and its world-denial, 
but also as the fhilosr^y of cme of the principal Vaimavika Schools distinct 
fro^ Viai#idvaita, Dvailfidvaita as wdl as Adntyabhe(£ibheda. 

The real founder of the Schocd of VallalMcaryya is supposed to be an 
ancient dcarya, called VtsK^usvamE. According to tradition, Vispusvanii was 
the son of a Dravidian king who was a vassal of the emperor of Ddhi. The 
exact time of Visnusv^mi is difficult to determine, but if NSvdji’s Bhakta- 
mala can be relied on, Sadhu Jfidnadeva bdonged to his sect and was an 
immediate successor to him. If this JfiSnadeva be the identical person who 
translated the Sdmadbhagavadglta in MaharSstri language, Visnusvami must 
be idaced somewhere near 1250 a.o., i.e., about forty years before JfiSnadeva 
who flourished in 1290 a.d. Grierscui’s contention^ that Vallabha’s father, 
Laksaoa, was a disdide of Vispusvam! and VisousvSml must have flourish^ 
in the 14th century a.d. is refuted by the fact that the way in which hffidha- 
vacSryya mentirms in his Sarvadarima SaAgraha the sect founded by Vlwu'' 
svami proves beyond doubt that VisqusvSmi must have flouridied long bef(Me 
MfldhavlUSryya himsdf. 

The fdlowers of VIenusvSm! were bdieved to be worshippers of Vienu in 
the Incarnation of Nrsimha or the Lion-man. For a Icmg time the sect re- 
mained all but extinct and it was Vallabhacatyya who resurrected it and gave 
i^ a fresh lease of life. VallaUiScaryya was a contemporary of Siicaitanya. 

The OAubhSiya by Vallabhicaiyya on the Btedunasutras is the principal 
authoritative philosophical treatise of the iSuddhSdvaita SdiooL Vallabha 
was a prolific iffriter and his writings include flie SubhodkA fikS on the 
Sthnadbhagavata, the TattvarthadRpa or Tattvadlptmibandha, the Puffi- 
ptttvShamffryadibh 9 da, file Kj^^opremdimta, the SiddhSntarakasya, etc. all 
which are read, discussed and dierished with revoenoe by the foUowtts 
of the schooL Vallaba's son, VlththalanStha Dlkrita or Vitfi^hakivani 
DfleiitB, was also file authw of sefvetal worio, the prindiMd amongist tiiem 
^ Vidpa>umd94tm (refaned to in VallaUia’s 44 filtta 
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14), the PrmSmrtatikS, the PuitiprovahmaryySiSbhedtt-fika, the Bhakti- 
hamsa, Vattabka^tako, etc. Viththalanitha’a fifth son, Rajhunatha wrote a 
commentary oa the Bhaktihamsa called Bhaktitataiigjufi and also another 
on VaUabhastoko. Menticm may also be made here of the SuddhSdvaitamar- 
tavdo—sn impcntant work of the school by M Giiidhatajee Mahiraja, a 
conunentary thereon called Suddhadvmtamdrtat/daprakaSa by Sri RSma- 
krsoa Bhatta and the Prameyaratnartfova by Bilakiwa Bhatta. The Vado- 
kathS by Kalyana Raya, a disciide of Viththala and the BhaktimSrtatfda by 
GopeSvaraji Mabaifija also deserve moition amongst the works of the schod. 
Another disdide of Viththalangtha called Pitambara, was the author of the 
Avmatfobhanga (which was a tika on VallaUia’s Tattvadipambmdhapra- 
kaSa), the PustipravbhatnaryyadSvivart»fa, etc. Purusottama, the son of 
Pitambara, wrote the tlka on the atyubhaiya called PrakbSa as also the Vid- 
vemma^^doiMtikS, the Bkaktihar/isaviveka, the BhaktitaroAgitfifikSttrtha, the 
VaUabhSitokavivrtiprakaSa, etc. For an acquaintance iwith the pMosc^y 
of the sdiool, the perusal of the “ Suddhadvaitamdfrtatdo ”> the “ Prameya- 
ratnSrvava ”, Hail Raya’s Brahmavada, Gopai Kisoa Bhatta’s Brahmavcda- 
vivaraifa, etc. is essential. To the same category bdcmg also the " PrasthSna- 
itttnakara ” 1^ Sr! Purusottamaji Maharaja. 

The literature of the Vallabhite Sdiool will not compare with that of 
the Ranignujists or the Madhva School either in erudition or depth. There is 
no Vallabhite writer who will compare with Vedantade§ika or VytsaiSja- 
svttmi either in learning or subtlety of thinking and iMosophical analysis. 

VallalMcgTyya was the son of a Tdugu Brahmin called Laksaoa Kiatta. 
Laksana Bhatta started on a pilgrimage to KaSi with his wife. On the way, 
his wife gave Earth to a son. It was this son of his who subsequently became 
famous as VallabMcaryya. Vallaldia’s time of appearance was 1439 aj). 
(1535 VikramSbda). Vallabha spent some time at Mathujfi and Brndaban 
It is saiid that at that time Gc^Kilakrsna under the name of Devadamana or 
ArMtha made his ai^jearance to him over the hill called Govardhana. It 
is also said that at that time the Lord also revealed himsdf to him in a 
dream and directed him to build a temple for himself and pread the cult 
of PtistiUtakti. 

According to Vallal^, the finite self (Jivot) is monadic (<pm), is a 
fraction (swtfa) of Brahma and is non-different (abkbma) from Brahma. 
Like parks from a big fire do monadic Jivas shoot forth or emanate from 
the infinity inexhaustible and immutable Brahman whidi is thdr material 
cause. Jivas are thus of the essence of intdligence and fdidty like their 
material cause. Brahman, but with the emanation of the Jivas fiom Brab* 
man, the inherent jutperty of Buddhasattva in Brahman becomes divided 
{avuiabhSto'i and attached in infinitesimal quantities to the monadic Jivas,. 
and, becoming inedominant at the will of the Lord, causes the tirodhdM or 
supenskm of the element of joy or firiidty in the JivaS. Hence Jiva, Kxtar 
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tore, or finite being is that monadic fraction of Brahman in nrhich intelli* 
gence is prefXMderant while jcqr or fdidtY is in abe)ranoe or arrest (Tadd 
nimpSihiko - ovurdpo-akiorSiniaScitpradhSnastirohitAumdo jivaSabdavScya 
bhavoH.— ' PrrmeymatnSr^faoa”, p. 7. Qtowkhambfi &un. Ser.). In other 
words, Jiva is the namel of an infinitesimal fraction of Brahman with intel- 
ligence only as its manifest piqserty. From the time of creation, the ete" 
ment of joy or felicity is in abeyance in the Jiva, while rnSvaray^a, i.e. the 
lordly powers of omniacienbe, omnipotence, etc. as also other exodlences that 
belong to it as fractions of the divine powers and occellenoes become tirokitu 
or suspended subsequently (Ilnd., p. 7). Though the Jiva is monadic, infi- 
nitesimal (avu), yet, inspired and filled by the Lord, it manifests the quali- 
ties of infinitude and all-pervasiveness that belong to the Lord hinwdf. But 
this does not establish the intrinsic infinitude or pervasiveness of the Jiva, 
for just as the hrat generated in an iron-bar through contact with fire is not 
intrinsic to the iron-bar itself so also the pervasiveness that manifests itself in 
the Lord-in^ired fractirmal intelligence called Jiva is not intrir^ to the Jiva 
but is due to its contact with the element of joy or fdidty in the Lord. 

Though Vallabhites speak of the creation of Jivas, yet they do not 
consider them to be anitya or beginning in time. Though Jivas and nitya 
and therefore without b^iinning, yet their creaticxi (srsfi) is conceivable in 
the sense of emanation (.mhsrti) which means their udgama, vyuccartma or 
shooting up (like ^arks) and not thdr beriming to be (utpatti). The all- 
pervasiveness of Brahman does not ptedude effluxes or emanations from 
the Lord (like sparks from a Mazing fire). In fact. Brahman is not merely 
the' cause but also the effect, not mody the upadma, primordial matter or 
stuff but also the upadeya or final product, the vyapara rx causal (^ration 
and the adhikarof/a or seat of the final effect. 

Jivas are either htddka, pure,. or samsdri, unfree, or mukta, liberated. 
The state of the fractional, monadic intdligence immediatdy after its efflux 
from Brahman, with the element of joy or felidty in complete suspensirm, is 
iuddKajivttbhava or pure creaturdiood of the finite bdng. It is a state of 
unalloyed (hiddha) intelligenoe. Afto* this state, when the Jiva contacts 
avidyd and comes under its influence, the condition of pure creaturdiood is 
superseded Ity one of bondage and entanglement in samsdra and the vide- 
situdes of mundane life. At this stage, at the will oi the Lord, the lordly 
ixnrers {mSvaryya) and other excellences, which continue in the Jiva in the 
Suddha state in fractiohal forms, become also su^rended. And so the Jivas 
become baddho, unfiee and limited by an alien world {parddhind). Amoi^ 
these unftee Jivas, some are godly or angdic in nature, while others are 
endowed with a demoniac or widted nature. Angdk nature (daivatva) con* 
data in subtfie adShnds or prediapoeitions towards a hig^ quiitual life 
which qualify their poeseseon for or liberation. The creatures whiKB 
.the Lord dedres^te be hie aaeodatee in hie dramatk distorts, be endowi 
''W'- ■ ^ 
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wilii thueo tiighfr spiritual aqiiratiooB so as to enable tfaiem to quidify fot 
tihmti nn In oth^ words, the Jivas whom the Lord chooses as his elect ot 
consorts are godly /Ives while the lives who are eqxxised or won by mdyd 
are the df^rp oniac fives. The Lord and the godly fives never forsake one 
anoth^ and the same is true of m&y& and the demoniac natures dected by 
tmye. And in both cases the ultimate cause is the will of the Lord which 
divides fives into good and evil q>irits for the enactment of the worldodrama. 
The denKxuac natures cannot become one with the Lord, for in them on 
account of the moha or confusion created by mSyo, the two lordly powers 
of JMno or odi^tenment and Bkekti or devotion beomne inc^ierative and so 
at-one-moit or seyuyyo with the Lord becomes impossiUe for these mayd- 
dominated demoniac beings. In fact, thou^ meye works both in demcHiiac 
and godly beings, in the former it is mdya that dominates and eclipses the 
fivefs real nature while in the latter it never succeeds in getting the upper 
hand and completdy obliterating the fives sdf-possession and sdf-oommand, 
i.e., in the one case it is mayd tl^t is the ruling principle, in the other case 
the ruling principle is the five himsdf. And so in demoniac natures domi- 
nated by mdya at-cme-ment with the Lord in the soise of sdyuyya or enter- 
ing the Lord’s person is a forlcMO hope. In the Brahmavddavivata^ (pp. 
30-31) the proqiect of entering the Lrard’s Person for a demoniac nature is 
compared to that of the sonen of the male, once discharged into a female 
v/omb, re-entering the male body again. 

It is no doubt true that Prakjti as the Sakti of Brahman is non- 
different from Brs^man, Sakti being abhinna or non-different from the 
Saktimat. Therefore PrakjH as part and pared of Brdunan must 
also consist of the fdidty or joy which is the essetKe' of Brahman. 
But this in no way inqMoves matters for the demoniac natures, for they 
have not the remotest experience of the felicity that is Brahman’s essence 
for the reason that the Lord does not reveal his joyous nature before the 
demoniac fives. Dmvi mdyd and dsuri mdya differ from eadi other even 
though the work of mdyd is confusion or moke in each case, for dmvi mdyd 
subserves the end of liberation in the angdic natures while dsun mdyd wru'ks 
only towards the oitanglement of the ungodly bdngs in the toils of mundane 
life. When Prektti becomes dissdved in the Lord and with it the Atmnniaf: 
beings are also reabsorbed in the Lord, even then, despite indirect unity with 
the Lord through Prektti, these demoniac beings have tK> experience of the 
fdidt}^ in the Lord because of the presence of barriers. 'These barriers de- 
marcate dissdution from liberatiorL In liberation there is experience by 
the five of the inheirent fdidty in the Lord as part mid pared of the Lord 
Himsdf, but dissolution is mere resting in the Lmd and die of 

(Ills in Qneadf without any eqierience of the Lmd’s ^ or fdieity. 

The eqierienoe of rids inherent divine fdidty is 
only (BkektmSimddhye) ant} such devotion is <df the nariue at 
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lovte isH^mSpi). The ecperienoe of this j(qr arises in the liberated staler 
Then the devotee leete in the heart of the Lord as Lakiml or His Beloved 
Consort . In prtdaya or dissolution there is no experience of positive felicity, 
there being then (xily negative cessation frcun pain as in sle^ or drowsiness. 
Though all Jivas are intrinsically partial eiments (svamSa) of the Divine 
Persuiality, yet the division into godly and ungodly brings is there, at the 
Lord’s will, for His dramatic di^rt* When the Jivas heart is in^nred by 
higher sfuiitual a^irations, it does so at the will of the Lord. Contrmywise 
when the fiva gives way to low and evil derires and becoming filled with 
wicked tendencies acquires a demcmiac nature, that also haii^jens at the will 
of the Lord. The demoniac Jivas live disreputaUe lives in their coarse, 
corrupt bodies and on account of their misdeeds become degraded more and 
mere in their retfirths, becoming iribom into ever lower forms of life. Thus 
they beccune slaves of their carnal desires and are enthralled by the mundane 
life. It is mdy the Lord’s will that can lift than out of their degradation 
and till the Lord wills their salvaticm, they cannot escape from avidyd and 
its effects. But when the l/>id pleases to take them back to himself as his 
consorts, their avidya and the sav/isara and its toils that result from it forth- 
with cease at the Lord’s wilL Then the Jiva does not require to go througli 
the disciidine of praxis or sadhanS for his salvation but becomes purified 
through the Lord’s grace and realises at-mie-ment or unity with him. 

Mukta or liberated Jivas are of two dasses—Jivanmukta and Paramo- 
mukta. Jivanmukti commences with the cessation of avidyd. Of the dass 
of Jivanmuktas are Sanaka and several other sages. Theirs is the mukti of 
kedvdya, the freedom which is dispassion or detachment, the freedom vdiich 
comes through oilig^tenment or Jndna and is possible in the embodied state. 
Those who live in the Infinite {vydpaka) Vdkuvtka or in other realms of 
the Lord barring Paramavyoma are mukta or liberated Jivas. 'Thereafter 
when through a special grace (viSistakipd) of the Lord they enter Paramo- 
vyoma, there is pardmukti which is pure Brahmahood. Amongst the godly 
beings some becenne partidpatbrs in the Lord’s eternal disports {mtydM) 
through disinterested, srif-oontained, {svatantrd) Bhakti. Such Bhakti is 
awakened by hearing, ric, in those in whom sinritual aqiirations have been 
goierated through associatioas with pious and devout people. 

Aooordit^ to Vallabhites, Para-Biahman is Krnia himsrif as signified 
by the wmd Furusottama. He k the subject of all sorts of aprdkjta or 
immaterial exoriknoes and virtues and has a nature of everiasting joy or 
felicity. All His dramatic are eternal, and all suponatural qualities 

are ever manifest in Him. When Para-Brahma desires to be many, then 
fberci arises in Him a diange of r&pa or form. 'The Form which thus arkes 
in Him is tSe cause of an cantos a^ k Akgara or ImmutaUe Brahman. In 
tbk Akgora state owing to the piapondetance d sattva tiie dement of fell- 
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city or knania becomes donnant or latent Ak^a Brahnum is differently 
appidiended by the JftM and the Bhakta reqiectivdy. 

(1) To the Bhakta or the devout lover he appears as the Form of the 
pervasive Vaikmitha and other realms (lokas) of the spirit In the Immut- 
able Form as it presents itsdf to the peic^tion of the &uikta some excel- 
lences ^:^)ear manife^ while other qualities remain non-manifest, though all 
qualities ocmtinue in being. The appearance or manife^tion and the dis- 
appearance or vanishing frrxn aght are nothing but the Lrad’s special powers 
{SekHviSefo). When quaHties become imperative or defunct they are said to 
have passed over into the non-manifest or aprdkita state. This di8ai^)ear- 
ance is not the work of tndyd. The tirobhava which is caused by mayS is 
not objective but subjective ; maya does not cause the disrqypearance of the 
object but only of our knowledge of the object. M3y3 operates in unftee 
beings and causes pratiti-abkava or non-apprdieisimi in re^)ect of sadvi^aya 
or things that are or eadst. But the disappearance caused by the Lord is an 
objective transition into the oprakrta state. 

(2) To the fftam or enlightened, however, Akfora Brahman appears as 
reality, intelligoice and joy, as beyond space and time, as self-luminous, and 
as beyond all qualities or determinations. In the appearance in this form 
what remains manifest in Brahman is the power of tirodhana or suspension 
while all other qualities remain non-manifest. Hence the Aksafa or Immu- 
table Brahman of the enlightoied or Jhadn is described as tmdharmaka, 
featurdess or indeterminate. In reality however He is not featurdess. If He 
were really featurdess then the imreal would have to c(»ne into being. Valla- 
bhites say, what is called abhava or non-existoice is only tirobhava or 
non-manifest existence, and productirm or coming into bdng and destruction 
or ceasing to be have no intdligible meaning except as becoming manifest 
and ceasmg to be manifest. Since duhkha, suffering, misery, etc. are figments 
of maya and therefore false appearances, therefore the cessation or absence 
of duhkha, etc. must also be a false appearance. Hence assertions of the 
absence of duhkhadi in Brahman amount to the assertion of the falsity of 
duhhhddi. It follows thaefore that the Form of Brahman as conedved by 
the JtldtA or enlij^tened reduces to a featurdess being with all powers 
abstracted therefrom and therefore beyond descriptim in judgments for 
practical purposes (sarvavyavahdratita). 

One particular iom of Puru$ottama vdiich is noticeaUe in the Siiryya- 
mtmdala is his fortn as mtaryydnd or inner controller. This antaryyatrd is 
called Ptiruea or N3r8yana. Three kinds of PuruQa may be noted in this 
connection — (1) Purwfc as creator of Mahat, (2) Puruta as iwmatipne jn 
the world-embryo (Brahm&tdasoiksthita), and (3) Puruta as indwdling 
presence in, all bhStas or beings (sarvabhutastha). Out oi Puruta forth 
the Incarnations of the Lord’s LIB or dramatic qxMt in the f<»ms of the 
Orrat FMl tile Great Torti^ dc. The antaryySmitu that 
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out of the Ak?ara or Immutable are all parts or partial forms (<Npl0) 
of this JF^cipal Antaryatrii. They are all marited by their joyous natures, 
are numoically different, like Jivas, in differoit corporeal forms and are the 
inner controlling agents of the Jivas in which they dwell. In short, the antary- 
yamins of sentient beings and non-sentient things are all partial tiKides or 
manifestations of the Primary or Principal AntaryyanA—^ part or fraction 
of the Principal Antmyy&m being manifest in every individual antaryy&nA 
in a sentient being or a non-sentient thing. 

According to Vallabhites, just as there is viiuddha or pure sattva other 
than ptdkrta sattva or sattva as the matter or stuff of the world, so also there 
are aprdkita rajas and aprdkjta tamos besides prdkrta rajas and 
tamos that constitute the world-stuff or material cause of the world. AprSktta 
or Immaterial Sattva after creating the forms of fish, etc. appears therein 
after the manner of fire in an inm-ball and carries on their functions. In 
such forms consisting of pure sattva the Lord enters with a view to maintain- 
ing the world. The Lord as informing such Viiuddha-Sattva~fortns for the 
purpose of world-maintenance and the like is called Vi$nu. In the same way 
the Lord as inspiring atnakfta or Immaterial Rajas-forraa is called Brahma, 
and as informing Immaterial Tomas Vigrahas is called Siva. Though they 
are all aprSkrta vigrahas or immaterial forms, yet as also controlling and 
directing the material or Prakjtet guifas they are to be regarded as Segti^o 
or rdated to the gwfos. That they have been described in the PuiSioas as 
Para Brahman is due to there being no real difference between them and the 
Lord. Though Brahmfi, Vishu and Siva are all Incarnations or Forms of 
aprdkrta gustos, yet the form of Vispu is to be regarded as the hi^iest 
amongst the three on account of the presence in it of the distinctive qualities 
of the Lord in a special manner. 

The Lord has an infinite multitude of Forms. Every form of the Lord 
is Brahman in its cmnpleteness. This explains the fact why on the path of 
enlightenment there is no difference between praxis (sddhand) and its con- 
sequence (phala). It is otherwise however with the way of Bhahti or devo- 
tkm. Just as the Lord creates the world for the purpose of dramatic disport, 
so also he has chalked out a sqiarate path of Bhahti for those who desire to 
realise Him through loving devotion. In the Forms of the Lord’s Vibhutt 
or Powers, both the praxis and the end achieved thereby are limited, relative 
and drcumscribed. The highest and most conqdete result cannot be achieved 
through these works, such result being attainaUe not through the worship 
of the VibhuthUpas but (ff the SvayathrUpo or Intrinsic Form of the . Lord 
ahkh is the Form of Krma. The hig^ end or result is sSyuyya tmd 
sSyuyya, according to Vallabhites, is noit kientity with Brahman but ,diuec!t 
donnectiaQ (yoga) with Brahman. Such connection or intimate idatkNi is 
attainat)ie not by enlightenment but through ^ngh-minded devt^kn to ibl 
"iieivioerrf l>»d K|«uu Theie is no worddp unless die Load presents 
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externally to the worshipper as the object of devotion. That is why Bhajma 
or wcnship Must be the wordiip of the Lord in his manifestatiom as external 
to oneself. 

Liberatim (muhti) is of two kinds— mukti and nirguija mukii. 
The primary result of the worship of any deity is sayuyya or direct union 
with the deity. Where the deity is sagwfa the resulting union is sagunS 
mukti or liberation within the gunas. In other cases, mukti is mgtuja or 
liberation beycmd the gwjas. All deities barring Lord Ktsua himsdf are 
sagutfo. Hence nirgfojA mukti or liberation beyond the gutjas 
is intimate union with Knua [Kjpja-sayuyya). There is no nirgut}& 
mukti on the path of enlightenment. The ImmutaUe (Akfora, 
KStastka), though transcending the gmos. also consists with the 
gutfos. Enlightenment is the realisation of the Akfora (as immanent in gunas) 
through iravofa, manana, etc. The liberation which results therefrom is 
Kmvdya, Detachment, or Jivanmukti, freedom in embodied being. Kmdya 
is sdttvikajfiana or enlightenment arising from sattvaguna. Therefore it is 
sattvikamukti or liberation in sattvagwfa. The enlightened turns away from 
the world scared by the miseries of sathsdra and takes to the way of freedom 
through knowledge. It is a condition within the gwfos and not one beyrnid 
the guvas. With knowledge or enlightenment comes liberation in the embo- 
died state. In that state illusory identification with prakrti (adkyasa) ceases 
and consequoitly attachment to the material world and its modes falls off. 
Such liberaticm in embodied life is liberation within the guffos, for in that 
state creature-hood or creature-ccmsciousness as under the sway of Vidyd and 
Avidyd continues. Bhakti makes its appearance subsequently to the realisa- 
tion of Brahmabhava— one then reaches beyond the guvas. If Bhakti does 
not awaken after Brahmabhdva, one then has to continue in the fivanmukta 
state of embodied freedom. Such was the ccmdition of Sanaka and the 
like : theirs was a state (of freedomi) in the gw^, not one beyond the guifos. 
Till Bhakti is reached, one cmitinues within the gutfos : with the awakening 
of Bhakti one gets beyond the gwjas. The first is a condition of enlighten- 
moit as such, the second one of Bhakti conditioned by ailightenment The 
first is illustrated in Sanaka, etc., the second is illustrated in Suka and others. 

The praxis or sadhanS by Bhakti laid down by VallaUiites is called the 
way of pufti (.pudtimSrga). Pu^i means the Grace {kfPe) of the Lord. It 
is an attribute of the Lord and is counteractive of time. Its effects ate mani- 
fold — both natural and supernatural. Pu^fi is inferred from itB ^ects. 
Mttkapufti fe Grace Par Excellence and consists in effecting the attainment of 
one’s real status in the teeth of powerful obstacles. The ggeat obstacles are 
the resi^anoe of one’s own nature or svabhSva and the resistance caused 1^ 
one's worics. Puffi accoogdiahes all the four purufSrtkes or ei^ of Ufe, vU., 
dharma, artha, kSma and wfoM- The puffi whidi realfaes these four ends 
is sSmdnyapu^i or grace of the common or tmlinary sort. There is 
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however a qiedal grace (viSi^i^iustt) from which results Bhakti coimi* 
nating in the realisation of the Lord's svarupo or intrinsic nature. The 
Bhakti which results from such qiecial grace is called puft^hakti Pu^- 
bhakti arises from the Lord’s favour alone and not from anything ebe. 
{PuilimSrgo-amgrahnkasadhyah pama^amargat vilak$atfah — "Aiiu- 
bhSfya”. 8-8-9). 

Every kind of Bhakti depends on the Lord’s favour. But the Bhakti 
that arises from the Lord’s ordinary favour is called .Maryyadabhakti. The 
Bhakti that is kindled by the Lord’s special grace is technically called fiufti- 
bhakti. In puftibhakti the cmly object sought is the Lord himsdf and there' 
is no desire for anything other than the Lord. Even neukti or liberation 
appears trivial in the eye of the devotee who has attained to pu^tibhakti. 

According to VallaUiites there are four kinds of puftibhakti, viz. : — 

1. Pravahapufti. PrmSha means the stream of sarn&ara or world-life 
consisting in the consdousness of the “ I ” and the “ mine ” in relaticxi to 
things. And the puffibhdtti which arises in association with this satfisara- 
consciousness is characterised by kamaruci or the liking for works. In other 
words, in puftibhakti bound up with satfisarapavaha there are works suited 
to the nature of the Lord. 

2. Maryyadapuiti. In the condition of maryyadd, there is oessaticm 
from the pursuit of objects arising from attraction or attachment so that 
the Jiva turns to the way of nivftti or world-denial and its consequent prac- 
tices or duties. In the Bhakti that arises in this state or. condition, the Jiva 
conquers his lust for objects and acquires a zest for hearing, etc., of discourses 
on the Lord and His nature. 

3. Pu9tibhakti. .Those who attain to this third type of pu9t^hakti are 
ptsfibhaktas wha owing to another favour of the Lord conducive to the 
awakening of the enlig^tenmoit that is suited to His worship, become omnis- 
cient or all-knowing. Such bhaktas know all about the Lord, the Lord’s 
personal attendants and courtiers. His dramatic sports, the world, etc. 

4. Suddhapustibhakti. Those who are bhaktas of this fourth type are 
msiwed by love and intrinsic affectiotL They serve the Lord and ^g his praise 
out of pure affectirxi and love Theirs is a devotion that is very rare! indeed. 

Hari Rayai has described this Suddhapustibhahti in twenty-one verses 
(vide PramyaratnSfttava, pp. 19-24), the substaiue whereof is as foUows 

In the way of Suddhapuitibhakti, the phdla, consequence or end achiev- 
ed is Bkr^avatpapti, attainment of the Lord, but for the realisation of this 
Old, no sUdhana or prescribed course of disdi^ine is necessary. In other 
words, the mrthod or means here is the absence of any prescribed meana oi 
method. Or, one may say, the end (ie, the Lord himsdf) is here the 
means. ^idH or fruition is dependent on the Lord’s favour and not on 
in^vidiud e&rts. In fact,' indhridual eSast holders instead of furttieriag lha 
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realisation of the end. The Lord elects Jivas out of Free Grace irrespective 
of their worthiness or unworthiness (according to human standards). And 
the devotee also does not try to judge the rigditness or otherwise of the 
I^d’s act of Grace but simply feels and recognises its super-excdlence. For 
such a Skakta there is neither a sense of frailty or weakness in sudi acts of 
the Lord as shedding tears when chastised by Hie mother JaSodgr 

plundering the storeroom, etc., nor a soise of the uncommon or extraordinary 
whoi overpowering and subduing the Snake-king Kfiliya or extinguishing the 
conflagration, etc. For him all acts point to the Lord or Master as their end 
and no ^)edal direction, Vedic or otherwise, is necessary to discover the 
intrinsic import and end of all our dforts. The Lord elects Jivas unto him- 
self out of free Grace— -His favour is ahetuka, not measurable in terms of 
human reason. And this is the reason why the end which the disciplined 
and much-practised man fails to achieve by his strenuous spiritual efforts 
is easily attained by a man who may appear to be comparatively unworthy 
of him. Even at the time of separation from the Lord, sudi a bhakta has 
^perience of the Divine felicity, for such Bhokti is autonomous in respect 
of its joy-producing virtue and does not depend on the presence of the Lord’s 
Person for producing the felicity that arises from it. As in Bhakti in tins 
form the consciousness of the Lord overshadows every other experience, the 
fear of this as well as the other world vanishes so that the bhakta feels the 
Lord’s Presence in himsdf as obliterating all sense of time, all consciousness 
of moral obligations as well as all ideas of himself and of the qualities intrin- 
sic to himsdf. On the way of Suddhapuftibhakti, the means is union, physi- 
cal and mortal, of the finite being with the Lord, and the end is the uniem 
of all the senses with the Lord. And the union takes place at the will of the 
Lord. The consequence of it is the cemsdousness of the Lord in all that is 
allied to the Lord, a feding of repugnance to all things that are inimical to tlic 
Lord and a sense of indifference to all that is ndther allied nor inimically re- 
later to Him. The Bhakta in this state is prompted to the preservation of the 
body not from a feding of personal ownerdiip in it but from the consciousness 
of its being God-given and therefwe belonging to the Lord. And even at the 
time of separation from the Lord it is preserved in the h<^ of a future re- 
union with the Lord. In the path of Suddhapu^fi, worship does not consist in 
the rendering of any service to the Lrad, and the Lord also does not insult the 
devotion of the wordiippers by bequeathing rewards for their wordiip. Sud- 
dhapufti, in other words, is htddka or pure bhakti for its own sake— it is 
love for love’s sate— i.&, man’s love of (Sod out of pure zest for such love 
as also God’s love of man for pure lovds sake. In separation one tastes 
greater fdkity in such Bhakti than in union, because separated one has in- 
ward realisation ct a new aipect of the Lrad’s lUd or sdf-display at every 
new moment In the path of $uddhapu$tibkakti, the means and the end 
esdlumge positkmB so that the means is also the end and the end the means. 
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Thus the means which is here Makti or love God for its own sake is also 
the end which it aims at and in whidi it culminates, ^milarly the end which 
is BhagavotprdpH or attainment of the Lord is also the means inasmuch as 
sudi firtainment or realisation comes only as a Gift of the Lord Himsdf who 
is to be attained or realised. The dmnya or consciousness of nullity and in> 
significance which is not dependent on anything else is the cause of the 
appearance of the Lord, i.e., when the Jtva feels his own insignificance or 
nullity, the Lord reveals Himsdf. Hence such dainya must be distinguished 
from the sense of emptinese (dainya) that arises from s^aration, this latter 
being an effect or phala (of the separation) and not a cause. In Suddha- 
pu$ti the dainya is intrinsic, anyaniropek$a, non-d^iendent on anything dse 
and this brings on the revelation of the Lord. Suddkapmti brings on com- 
plete renunciation of all worldly objects and surrender of everything induding 
the body, but while as wmldly they are renounced, as gifts of the Lord they 
ate again accepted. In short, in Suddkapu^i—tlaR consdousness of “ I ” dis- 
appears, and the will, not as “ my will ” but as “ Thy will " or the Lord’s 
will, prevails. In this state the Jiva realises the hand of providoice in everthing. 

According to Suddhfidvaitins, the Jiva is consubstantial with Brahman 
but only as a partial demoit thereof and not as Brahman in all-complete- 
ness and fullness. Therefore worship is necessary for restoration or recovery 
of the Jivefs real status as a partial demott within the All-Indusive Brah- 
man. Worship, in other words, is necessary for overcoming avidya whid) is 
responsible for the Jivas sdf-forgetting and consequent fall into samsSra or 
the stream of mundane life. Worship effects his reinstatement as a Bhakta, 
i.e., his restoration as a partial dement within Brahman and in necessary 
intimate relatimi of love and unity with the whole. With the cessaticxi of 
egoism and its powers or aiivaryya and the nivftti or overcoming of avidyS, 
one attains to unity with the Lord. Even then however differences amongst 
Jivas continue.* Though the Bhakta attains to sameness with the Lmd in 
respect of person, perscmal beauty, etc., yet, as without difference there is no 
real commerce of spirit, differences cemtinue at the stage. It may be asked, 
as avidya ceases in the pure pustimdrga so as to make one fit for devotum 
or bhajana, what use is bhajand or wordiip in this Suddhapuffi stage ? The 
Vallabhite answer is : for the purpose of fffa or dramatic qxMt— the sqMuat- 
ed Jiva reunites with the Lord through bhajand and therdry tastes the joy 
of the reunion. But since bhajand in the Suddhapusti marga does not consist 
in works but is bhdvdtmaha or an emotional realisation, therefore it is phtda- 
T&pd in ^ite of its bdng of the nature of sddhand or a preparatory means. 
Hence sudi bhajand never loses its character as Suddhapufti for pudthnikga 
is the way in vdiich the end is itsdf the means td the end (pusiimdrgah $a 
eva yatra phaUnn svayatneva sddhtmam).* 


3. Cf. Bndmaodiavivaiaaa, p. 20. 


4. /Mf.. pp. 22-23. 



ON SOME SPURIOUS CALUKYA COPPERPLATE 

GRANTS 

By 

Dr. MORESHWAR DIKSHIT, ph.d., Pbooa. 

In his paper contributed to the Tenth All India Oriental Conference 
held at Tirupati, in March 1940, Rao Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlij* 
has discussed the dates of four spurious records of the time of Cdlukya 
Vinayaditya which range from Saka 516 to 520. As these dates are too 
early for the king who issued these charters and as the palaeography of the 
inscriptions is far too much removed from the period in which they purpcMt 
to record the d<Hiations, it is obvious that these copper-plate grants are for- 
geries. After alluding to certain other spurious records of a Western 
CSdukya (?) chief Vira-nonamba-cakravarti, Rao Bahadur charlu* has put 
forward a tentative theory that in recording the exaggerated early dates, the 
forgerers have calculated the dates (i.e. the Saka year, the name of the 
Samvatsara, tithi, week-day etc.,) as if the events took place 6(X) years ear- 
lier and that the for^ries were actually made in the eleventh century A.D. 
He also surmises that for the purposes of those grants the year SaWa 600 
must have been, adopted as the starting of an era, which may possibly be 
in celd)ration of, or in commemoration of certain epoch- making and im- 
portant political event in the reign of the Western CSlukya king Vinayaditya 
SatyaSraya. In the light of these remarks he has examined critically the 
dates and suggested how these with certain emendations support his con- 
tentirwi. 

Though the suggestion made in this paper is really a very ing^ous (sie, 
as I shall presently show, the calculation of dates involve certain rtiffiniitip^ 
which cannot easily be solved. For, since the above paper was written I have 
come aaoss two more ^jurious grants of Caiukya Vinayfiditya which raster 
donations made by him in the Saka year 520. The first one of thesa s^ 
was long ago discovered in the village called Pali near Karad in the Satara 
district of the Bombay Presidency. It was pubMed in July 1922, in the 
Quarterly of the B. /. S. M., III. pp. 6-16. This grant is dated Saka 520, 
KSlayukta Sariivatsara, ISrttika iSuddha 5, Blfinuvara. .Its object is to 
record the donation of a vSfika in the village EllSpura, in Karahhtaka 1000, 
to a Brahnfin named Vhsudeva belonging to the Kifiradvfija t/otra. 

1. Proceedings and Transactions of the Tenth All India Oriental 

Tinipati. Mardi 1940, 359^. 

2. Ibid., p. 362. 
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The second set was made available to me through the oourteqr of 
Messrs. & V. Avalaskar and S. N. Patwardhan-Joshi, both residents of the 
village Oiv6 Agar, in the Janjufl State ( Dist Kdaba, Bombay Presidoicy ). 
It was unearthed in that village some three years ago by a farmer and before 
it readied my hands was still covered with thick verd^s. The {dates arc 
three in number ( each measuring about 10" X 5\i") and are strung in a 
circular ring bearing the seal of a boar to left The grant is dated in the 
Saka year 520, KalSyukta Sarhvatsara, Caitra Amgv&sya, Vyatip&ta, Thurs- 
day, when it is stated that there was a sdar eclipse. Its diject is to 
record a donatioi by CSlukya Vinay&ditya of the village Kdlipura edcmg 
with its hamlets situated in the Datiga 2000 Visaya, to 3500 BrahmuM 
headed by Kefova Dvivedi, ]Uiaskara Trivedi,. Sankara Dvivedi, and 
Madhava Bhaitta, of the Atreya and Bharadv&ja golros. 1 quote below tiie 
relevant test of the inscriptkm for easy reference ; 

EXTRACT.* 

Plate II b. 


Line 27— 

Line 28— ffB (51^) ^ 

Line 30 — (?f) 

Line 31— SBRgrR^- 

Line 33— 

Line 34— gprf »T(mr)?5(3ni|5r tlFniTir HI- 

Line 35— 5199 ^1- 


Plate III a. 


Line 36— igijt snq upT: »I|R!tpft?w(>Wl)*f swg? Rftw 

Line II 

Line 33-jrt?i^ 35g5iIW; qfeswpt aSltft SWIif tlW 

Line 30-^|||siTnit 33«R5^(ift) SPT: SWIW I 

Line 40— 5Wr»l I ?FPr qfWlPt TOPft ilWHW: aw>R*ll<l #r: 

Line 41— aum I WWW: l tiw 

line 42— Jt SWIW^ SWI«f I or^) SluM flW Spfes *I- 

line 43-iiw9 !WI«f WT n t *|^<i »W: swr4 I swi«f 

line 44-eRnwW ^ I ... (Imprecating verses). 

line 47— U I 


3. Ffom the original Plata. See Figa 1-2. 
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Both the I%li and the Dive Agar grants have almost identical t^cts 
exoei)ting of course the details regarding the donees and the property grant- 
ed. Both of them are dated in the same year Saka 520, but palseographic- 
ally their script* reeerhbles the characters of the 11th century aj>. Curiously 
enough both of these refer to Raktgpura situated (xi the northern banks of 
the river Malapahari ( Malaprabha ) ; and the village Kurunda like the four 
grants studied by charlu. 

If we accept Rao Bahadur charlu’s suggestion taking 600 as the 
starting point of an era, the dates’ of the Dive Agar and FSli grants would 
correspond to 8th April and 7th October A. D. 1198 respectively. The 
week-days in both cases do not tally with those recorded in the inscriptions. 
There has been no solar eclipse in the Saka year 520 as stated in the Dive 
Agar plates and consequently all the other details specified in the grants do 
not concur. 

I have therefore tabulated all the spurious records of Calukya Vinaya- 
ditya in the accompanying chart and a careful examination of their dates 
would reveal that there is no uniformity or any method in the calculation 
of their dates even after taking 600 as the starting point for each date. All 
the dates except in Grant D have to be adjusted in one way or the other to 
suit our needs and in the case of Dive Agar and the Pali grants even these 
adjustments do not work well. It may be noted that the Dive Agar grant 
supplied the evidence from an unknown tract for inscriptions. 

From the dates newly supplied by the Dive Agar and the Pali grants 
it is dear therefore that there is no method attempted in forging the spurious 
records of Calukya Vinayaditya. 


4. ‘Thouth no facsimiles acoxnpany the artide on the Fill idates, I have ex- 
amined the original set, now preserved in the BfaSrata—ItiliBsa Sedidodhaka Mao- 

Pootia. 

5. cf. PiUai, Indian Epkamatis, III, pp. 396-99. 
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PRATfTYA-SAMUTPADA 

AS BASIC CONCEPT OF BUDDHIST THOUGHT 

By 

Dr. B. M. BARUA, M^., d.ut. (Lond.), Calcutta Univeraity. • 

Though it may sound rather strange to say that every great thinker or 
true philoec^her of the world is really a man of (xie thought, it is neverthdess 
a truism of history. Just as a c^tral idea, called moral, runs throufdt an 
e{W narrative interweaving various episodes into a unity, so a central thought 
pervades a whole system of thought or of faith built upon its basic 
concept or creed. As r^rds Buddhist philosoi^y, its basic conc^ is prati- 
tya-samutpada, a term which has been variously represaited in English by 
* causal genesis ‘ dependent originaticm ’ and ‘ causation ’. We need not 
quarrel over words. Let us better try to realize its full philos(H>hic and doc- 
trinal significance as the basic omcept of Buddhism in general and of Bud- 
dhist thought in particular. 

In the Ariya-pariyesanaSutta, Buddha tells us that the noble quest 
which hadi impelled him to pass from home into the homeless state of a 
wanderer (n* sedser of truth happily led him to a twofold discovery, viz,, (1) 
that of iha pratyayata pratityasamutpSda, and (2) that of nirvdtfa. The 
discovery meant the finding out of the thing or things l(»iged for. That was 
in Buddha’s case the non-contingent, that which is not subject to the limiting 
conditions of life and existence.' 

If thus the claim made be that of a discovery only, it stands to reason 
to premise that the discoverer himself does not create the thing he discovers 
but simply finds it out as it is iyathabkiitam). Buddha’s discovery is, 
therefore, aptly compared to the accidental discovery by a traveller of an old, 
buried and forgotten city as well as of the path leading to it‘ Hence was 
his wtdl-deserved efuthet of TathSgata, meaning the ‘Duth-finder and Path- 
finder.* Buddhism which was an outcome of that discovoy became thus 
both a way of truth and a way of life. As way of truth it became concerned 
with the thing as it is or the thin^ as they are, and as a way of life, its 
concern was with the thing as it ought to be or the things as they should be, 

1. Majjkima, i, p. 161| ff.; Barua, Ce^on Lecture on Buddhism as persomd 
rdigioH. The Mahabedfd, Vd. 52, p. 60. 

2. Samyutta, ii, p. 104 ff.; Mis. Rhys Davids, Buddhism (Ihune Univerdty 
Series), p. ^ff. ; LaikivatSraSutra. ed. Biuiio Naajio^ pp. 143-4 ; Susiiki’s Tkand., 
pp. 1TC4: Bania, Atoka and His Inscriptions, Pt I, CJi. IV. 

3. I aooqit above Eng^ renderings of die ept^ offered by the late lamented 
hfrs. Rh]^ Davids. 
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the ideal or ideals of life oonfonnably to the form or forms of truth as 
stated as wdl as to the ttature of reality as discovered. To be mtdligible to 
human utMtestanding and effective as guidance to thought and actioa the 
form or^ forms of truth must be dther philosophical or scientific, logical or 
psychdogical. To be inuring to life and appealing to human heart and 
effective in their diverse expresNons, the form of the ideal or ideals nnist be 
either ethical or aesthetic, literary or artistic, social or political, tdigious or 
educational, natimial or international. 

So far as the mental or subjective aspect of the discovery goes, it is an 
unprecedented experience with an objective content referring to an existing 
fact, an actuality or a' reality. This experience has to pass successively 
through three moital modes before it becomes a public property as a body 
of doctrine and discipline (dkatmavinayam)' or a system of thought and 
foith, namdy, intuitional or mystical, ctmc^tual or apprdienrible, and 
achitectonic or systematic. With each mode is connected a particular form 
of mental activity, whether it be ndetic, ideational or rational, where the 
pro^xet of success calls up the emotion of joy ( piiti ) and the attainment 
of success is followed by the enjoyment of sdf-satisfaction, happiness^ bliss 
or beatitude (sukha). The experience which is presentative at the first 
mode becomes represmtative at the second and expressive or presentable at 
the third. 

According to the Pali schediast Dhammapfila, whilst reflecting mi the nature 
of reality the Blessed One got h(dd of the causal gaiesis in his mind.* This 
may be taken to mean that with Dhammapela prafUya-somutpada or causal 
genesis represents the true nature of reality. But in the words of Buddha, 
die term is applicaUe as much to the true nature of reality as intuited as to 
the true nature of reality as conceived and formulated ; it is applicable to the 
same as presented, intetixeted, expounded, daborated, duddated and ai^lied. 

PratUyasamutpSda as intuited in its presentative diaracter is otherwise 
known as paurdifa-dharniasthitita, and it stands for the ancient or eternal 
nature of reality which exists by its own right, indqiendaitly of the advent 
of the TathSgatas, independmtly of all modes of knowing and all forms of 
thought-construction and rational interpretation. The same as conedved or 
formulated in its represmtative diaracter is otherwise known as pratyStma- 
dhetrtnasthititd,^ and it stands for the basic ccmc^t of Buddhism and Bud- 
dhist thought as the unaltoable cosmic law. The same as jMeiented, inter- 
preted, expounded, daborated, ducidated and applied is known variously by 
the nmne of prtdyaySkirtufi (causal forms), satyat ( truths ), and the Uce, 

4. Vd&ta Commenttny, &unese Ed., to the Bodhi Sutta, I, : Bhagfiva BodM- 
fukkkamSie dhamma^h&va-paccttvtkkhma-vaaeM p^iecasamuPPSdam manasS- 

haiL 

5. LakhavotSra Sitra, pp. 143-44. 

9. VMddfg, Ch. VI, rdiere paeeay&Ora is used as a substitute for pafketh 
amuppdi/i. 
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and all of them stand for the various architectonics of thought as well as 
the moral law. The ideals of life and action are) set out in oonfwmity with 
the truths as formuUited and ptesented, the truths are formulated (Hi the 
basis of the central ooncqvt,' while the central ccMicept has behind it the 
nature of reality as intuited or experioiced. The Buddhist creed formula, 
ye dharmS^ hetuprabhavah, etc. applies to pratitya-eomutpdda as conceived, 
formulated, presented, interpreted and applied. R^rding the paurdufo- 
dkarmasthitita, the pratyatma^dharmasthititS, and the system of thought and 
faith based upon the second, Buddha’s significant statement in the Samyutta 
is : “ Because of birth, mcHiks, decay-and-death. Whether there be an arising 
of Tathagatas, or whether there be no such aridng, in each this nature of 
things stands, this causal status, this orderliness, the relatedness of this to 
that. Concerning that the Tathdgcta is fully enlightened, that he fuUy 
understands. Fully enlightened, fully understmding, he declares it, teaches 
it, reveals it, sets it forth, manifests, explains, makes it plain, saying ; Be- 
hold ! conditicHied by this, that comes to be."» 

In the above statement, Buddha clearly refers to and distinguishes be- 
tween the three successive mental modes : 

(1) becomes enlightened or awakened as to the nature of reality which 
exists by its own ngjtit—abhisambujjhati: 

(2) formulates with the sugi^tion therefrom the fundamental law of 
the cosmos, which is to say, forms the ba«c concept of his doctrine— abAisa- 
meft; 

(3) states, addresses, sets forth, establishes, discloses, expounds, eluci- 
dates, in ^ort, presents as a system— ddkkhati, deseti, etc. 

PraMya-sanmtpddtt as the essential nature of reality is characterized in 
Pali as the elementary datum of experience, the standing order of beccnning 
(.dhammatthitatd), the way of the hai^Tening of things {dharnrnamyarnatS), 
suidiness (orderliness, tathatd), uncontiariness iiavitathata), unotherwiseness 
'{muMtdhata) , badcground of idatedness (idappaccayata). It is further 
diaracterized in the IMkavatdra Sutra and other MahaySna treatises by 
such predicates as vacuity (Sunyatd), realness {bhutata) and actuality, 
(satyatd). The same set of predicates applies, mutatis mutandis, also to 
praHtyasamutpoda as fcnmulated, presented, interpreted and ^)idied,* 
though in a somewhat different sense. 

The positive theris of the philosophy of NSggrjuna, who is not without 
reason IxxKMired in the LaMtSvatdra Sutra as the seccmd Buddha, is gate- 
rally missed. This is, however, clearly stated in the two (qtening verses of 
his KarikS. These indicate that Naggrjuna’s primary interest was to call 

7. Aooording to the LaAkSvatSra S&tra, pp. 143-44, Buddha’s disoounes were 
all based on the praty&ma-dharmastMtita and not on the paurSna. 

8. SOmyatta, ii, p. 25 ; The Book of the Kindred Sayings, ii. p. 21. 

9. Visuddhimagga, ii, p. 518. 
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attmtion to the praStya-eomutpSda as the fundamental nature of reality 
which is not capable of verbal i^resentations and not apprehensiUe by the 
intdlect, the mode of understanding. It refuses to accept all the predicates 
the intellect can devise, e.g. cessaticxi (nirodha), originatkm {utpada), anni- 
hilation (uccheda), etemality (Saivata), singleness (ekSrtha), manifoldness 
(Ttanartha), advent (dgama), and egress (nirgama). The only mental mode 
of witnessing or being face to face with it is intuition, immediate perc^ 
tion, first-hand experience or direct vision, all being means within the reach 
of mysticism. The powerful dialectics employed throuj^iout his KariM are 
directed to expose the incapacity of all the intdlectual and voiMd modes of 
representing that nature of reality as it is, as it exists by its own right, inde' 
pendently of all thinters and all ideal constructions. If the last word of 
Na^rjuna's dialectics be ‘ be quiet it only means the futility of the modes 
of understanding and the expressions of language as means of representing 
and stating that nature of reality, and nothing else. The incapacity of in- 
tellect and language is not to be used as proof against the objective reality 
of that nature as intuited, witnessed or e:q)erienced, — the nature of reality 
to which the Buddha-mind was awakened and being awakened to which the 
Buddha felt with the deepest conviction that he became supremely enlighten- 
ed {abhisambuddko) . The utility of this intuition or supreme experience is 
not denied, for therdn lies the means of stopping all aberrations of intellect 
and getting tranquillity which is the sutnmum bonum {prapaHcopaSama Siva). 

Dr. Satkari Mookerjee characteristically observes : “ The Sautrfintika may 
rejoin that (his) philosophy is the most perfect possible explanation of the 
objective world and is absolutely ii^une from the logical difficulties which 
are the besetting sins of other realistic philosophies. But the justice and vali- 
dity of this claim have been disputed by NSgSrjuna and Safikara, who have 
shown in unmistakable language that causation is the hidden rock on whidi 
the barque of realism has suffered shipwreck.”^o But reading between the 
lines, one cannot fail to understand that here N&girjuna’s way of thinking 
is not different from the general Buddhist way. PraRtya-samUpado or the 
essential nature of reality which exists by its own right is not the law of 
causation as conceived, formulated and ai^lied. Proceeding from the expe- 
rience with its dementary datum, one may come to conceive and formulate the 
law of causation or d^rendent origination, but one caimot resolve it back into 
the experioice itsdf which occurred once only when it occurred and remains 
nevertheless a point of reference to praHtyo-samutpada conceived and formu- 
lated as the law of causation. According to the general Buddhist way of 
tfdyilcing , one may proceed from a chemical ccunbination of all the ingredi- 
oits used to account for the posdbility of the preparation of a dish , of pud- 
ding, but one cannot for that reascm resdve the taste of the pudding, which 
is sranething unique, into the separate tastes of the ingredients themadyea 


10 Tkt BuMkist PkOosophy of Vidversal Fba, p. 57. 
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that have lost their individualities in course of the m nteing. u The experience 
which is a momoitary affair and never occurs twice in one and the same form 
accounts similarly for the possibility of the conception and formulation of a 
law of causation, and the law of causatimi or the ^stem of thought built 
upon it derives its significance therefrmn, but that does not mean that the 
experience is restorable from the law itself, far less its elemoitary objective 
datum which is not an ideal ccmstruction, and hence deserves the name of an 
asatfukrta dhStu or uncreated demoit of reality. As it is constituted, mind 
can just once pe^ into the nature of reality as it flashes throuj^ intuition or 
mystical experience. 

Now, considered with reference to the noUe quest described in the Ariya- 
pariyesana Sutta, is the discovery clain^ to have beoi made by Buddha two- 
fold or angje ? If twofold, are we not compelled to oitertain the noticm of 
there bang two osamkrta dhStus or uncreated elements of reality, namely, 
pratUya-samutpada and niTvdifa, which is logically absurd ? The uncreat- 
ed elementary objective datum of experience must be single or unitary. But 
how is it stated to be double or twofold ? Suppose we assume that pratitya- 
samutpada alone is the element of reality, can it not be shown that mrodha 
or mrvaiya is just a side-issue or an aspect of it ? 

Whether we objectively watch coonic life, or individual life, or life of 
consciousness, we can have just momentary peeps or glinq>ses into it. At 
the most we can have * point instants ’ or * snapshot views ’ within a limited 
duration. In the kaleidoscopic or cinematographic view, one picture seems 
to pass away or to at^)ear in quick suocesaon or in an order of sequence, 
while just one picture is always presoit before the eyes that gaze on without 
reflecting or thinking. The impression left on the mind of the observer is 
that of the movement of pictures or appearances in the ccmtinuity of an order 
of change or becoming, in short, of orderliness in a continuity of which the 
first beginning (pubbakoti, pubbanta) and the ultimate end {aparakoti, epa- 
ranta) cannot be seen and detomined. So far as the cosmic life, individual 
life, or life of consciousness is concerned, certain experiences occur that re- 
mind us of those occurred in the past and are preserved in memory. But for 
the memory, the experiences that occurred previously would be lost or non- 
existoit for ever. If the case be that of a person continuing to write a new 
^[ure on a black board with his rif^t hand and to efface the old figure with 
his left, there is present always a single figure before the observer and that 
whidi is effoced is gone for ever. But for the memory the past is past, the 
present is present and the future (anSgata) is that udiiCh is not come, that 
which is yrt to be. Widi r^rd to the past, the correct statenient is that it was 
(akosi), with r^;ard to the present, that it is ietarehi paemppamto) and with 
regard to the future, that it will be (bhmimti).'>* There is no ottier mental 


11. MUmda. p. 63. 12. KatUhtdUm, VI, 2. 

13. Potthapida Sutta, Digha, L p. 200 ff. 
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mode of descnbing historically the event watched than rc p up jwnttng it in terms 
of the three pcwtams of time, vis., a past (otite), a present (paccuppa$ma), and 
a future while the event itsdf has nothing to do with these men- 

tal modes that introduce into it the ideas of sequence, succession and dura- 
tion, and thus relate it to the ooncQ>ts suggestive of time and its reality. As 
we watch, that which strikes us is the continuity of a process of gwHtaia at 
every juncture {praUsandhi) of which is to be noticed smnething ceasing-to- 
be and something cmning-to-be, in other words, mrodha and utpSda, but the 
objective datum of experience is always the utponna or so methin g which has 
come-to-he. Something which has ceased-to-be beomnes a thing of the past, 
and non^existait for us but for memwy. We proceed from the utponna 
dharma to utponna dharma, the ceasing-to-be and the omning-to-be being 
the mental modes of representing the junctures in the process of genesis. The 
observed order of sequence applies to one utponna dhama ceasing-to-be and 
to another utpannardhama coming-to-be. One can say, therefore, that the 
notion of cessation is just a side-issue and a negative aq>6Ct of the fact of 
sequence, either that scunething having ceased-to-be, something ceased-to-be, 
or that something having come-to-be, scmiething came-to-be. This indeed is 
known as the ori^nal formulation ( Sdi nojya ) of pratitya-samutpdda con- 
ceived as the fundamental law or mode of happening in the process of genesis: 

(1) Inuamitn soii idatn hoti, imass’ uppada idam uppajjoti; 

(2) Imamim asati idat/t no hoti, imassa nirodha idam tmujjhati. 

The first setting, called onuhma-desana, is set forth in terms of advent 

or appearance, and the second, called pratiloma-desanS, is set forth in terms 
of cessation or disappearance.^ In the seomd Pali Abhidhamma text called 
VibhoAga, as wdl as in the Sarvfistivfida texts, the pratUoma-deSana is alto- 
gether dispensed with and just the anulomadeSand is retained.*” 

In the above formulation of the general law of genesis, happening or 
becoming, the mental rqnesentation or verbal statement is in terms of se- 
quence between two utpanno-dharmas, one ceating-to-be and the other c(»n- 
ing-ti>be. If we cannot causally connect or inter-rdate them, the building 
up of a system of thought is impossible. When we causally inter-relate 
them in thought we make difitoent causal rdations out of the skaplt fact 
of sequence, and take them to subsist between the paccayas (causal factors, 
conditions or drcumstances) and the paccayupanna-dHanmas (causally in- 
duced states, i.e., effects.).** If the causal relation subsumed between two 
successive events or stages in a process of genesis involving the notimis of 


‘ 14. Udoao, I, 1-3; Majjldma, 1, 202; ii, fx 3(2. 

16. Vfbhodga, Ch. VI ; P. C. Bagdti in Epigraphia Indka, Vol. XI, pp. 194, 
199 : C Law, Concepts of IMihim, p. 47 ft. 

16. Acooidl^ to VastdMndlni^ between the samutpado (le., hetu) and tile 
wm l lp iww s (ie, photo). Abtddhoma-Ma, IIL 28. 
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advent and cessation, single tenns ate the convenient devices of thought to 
designate these events or stages. The notion of tenyxjral sequence is out 
of i^ace in the causal interpretation of an event, which when it takes place, 
takes place as a unit with legard to time and is to be viewed as a common 
performance of several causal factors and conditions in their momentary 
unification. One may think of simultaneity but not of priority or posterio- 
rity. If any one ^leaks hare of priority, it must be understood in a logical 
sense (uppada-paccayafthem) A raticmal explanation of the possibility 
of the occurrence of an event, mental or otherwise, lies not in any single 
efficient cause {eka karai^a), whether it be God or Timie or Fate, but in a 
conjuncture of circumstances or causal factors and circumstances {paccaya- 
sdmaggi, samavdya), a view, which is in difierent ways adopted in the 
Saipkhya, PQrva-rtfimfitpsfi, NySya arul Vaik$ika systems of Indian thought. 
Though the Ffili scholiast Buddhag^osa pleads for the plurality of causes 
meka-hetuto vutti),^^ Buddhist realign stands really for the unification 
{samanvaya or ekikaraifa) or conriMnaticn of causal factors and drcumstaiKes 
exduding the idea of mere juxtapodtion or collection.** The unification or 
combination must be suifident to produce the result, whidi is to say, enough 
in itself to account for the posdlnlity of the result produced. 

The general law of hai^iening in terms of temporal sequoice {tabbhava- 
tabbhavitS)^ with its causal implicaticm was sought to be illustrated by a 
causal schone of life exhibiting the twelve successive stages in the process 
of genesis, each denoted by a single term called nidana. The twelve terms 
are avidyd, samskdra, vijMna, ndma-niipa, saddyatam, sparSa, vedand, 
tTfVd, updddna, bhava, jdti (janma), and jard-marai}a4oka-paTidivana- 
updydSdk). The convenient mode of expressing the causal nexus between 
any two successive stages is because of this, that ; avidyd-pratyaydt satfts- 
kdrdk, sarfiskdra-pratyaydt vijnanatfi, etc. Unfortunately this illustrative cau- 
sal scheme represented as a wheel of life (bhava-chakra),^ has been mis- 
taken for the whde of pratUya-samutpdda conceived and formulated as a 
general law of happening. The illustrative causal sdieme or chain of life, 
as its twelve terms and deven linl^ indicate, is suited (mly to rd>re8ent the 
common experience of mankind and animal world in connection with the 
biological devdofnnent of a living being and its bearings on the fedings of 

17. Dhatnmapada Commentary, i. p. 23. 

18. AtthasSlitS, p. 59 : samavSya-sadkkSto samayo aneka-hetuto vuttim 
dip^, tena eka-kiratfa-vado pafisedhite hoti. Samavayo ca rdma sddkdta^phtdo’ 
■mpphSdt»tt dfiiUtmtift^rekkho. Tasma eko katta ndma n'atthi. 

19. Attkasi^t&, p. 60 : sSdkartma-phala-mpphddakattena hi (kitabhSvo s&- 
maggi na OMekesaip samodhSmmattam na ca andhSmap datiemaip HSnia9i4kd> 
yafa-phabap. 

20. Abhidkammattha-sadigaka, Ch. VIII ; AttkasSlM, p. 60 : aasa bhavena 
ilfivo. 

21. Abkidkanma-koia, III. 16. 
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Others interested in his welfare. If we stop at jari^martnfa (deeay-and- 
death), the scheme applies only to the biological caieo: oi an individual 
from its l)^[inning to its aid. The three terms, Soka, paridevana and upS- 
y^& (sonow, lamentation and de^iair), represent the painful feelings of 
the kith and kin of a person (mv account of his death, and should, therefore, 
be omitted, as Vasubandh has done, while discussing the bidogical carea: 
of an individual qua individual. The continuity of the bidogical carea car> 
ries with it the notion of sequence or succession of Stmabhdvas, bodily ap- 
pearances or individual eodstences within limited durations. Before we pro- 
ceed furtha with the discussion, we should consider Vasubandhu’s interprda- 
ti(xi of pratityOrsamutpada in the Abhidhorma-koSa and Ya&»nitra’s inta- 
pretaticm of the same in his Abhidharmakoia-vyakkyd. 

Vasubandhu and Ya£(»nitra seem to interpret praiitya-samutpdda, the 
forma tacitly and the latter explicitly, under its four a^iects, viz., (1) as 
representing the momentary characta of all forms in which the nature of 
reality presents itself to expaience^ i.&, as ksaijika-praiitya-samutpSda, (2) 
as represaiting the contiiuity of the orda of becoming, i.e., as prSkar^ika- 
pratUya-samutpada, (3) as invdving the idea of inter-relation between cause 
and effect, i.e., as sdmbandhika-pra^-samutpSda, and (4) as differentiating 
the successive stages in the carea of individuals, i.e., as dvasthika-prafftya- 
samutpada.** According to Vasubandhu, by the causal scheme of life Buddha 
meant the aimthika aspect, and by the twelve terms outlining the same, the 
twdve successive stages, each exhibiting predominance of a particular fea- 
ture, whether it be avidya, satpskdra, or the like. At each stage is to be 
recognized a particular organic condiinaticm or develcpmait of the five 
aggregates.** 

In this architectonic of thought conceived in terms of the three portions 
of time, out of the twdve mdSnas the first two, namdy, avidya and same- 
kara are relegated to past, the last two, namely, jati and jard-numipa, to 
future, and the middle eight, from vijhSna to bhava, to present. The nidanas 
are classifiied also under three heads, viz., klefa, karma and vasiu. AvidyS, 
tTfpd and upaddna are to be treated as kleSas, i.e., the mental luoperties or 
coefficients that stain or contaminate our nature, the nature of consciousness 
(citta). Samkdra, and bhava stand for kartnas or the volitional idiaseai d 
.action ^ping the destiny or determining the form of birth and rebirth. The 
r emaining seven signify vastus or loci of Idda and karma ; these stand also 
for phtdas or resultants.** 

Viewed under the dvmtfuka aqiect of praRtyasamutpdda, the process 
of gives rise to the idea of an orderly sequence between successive 

dtmabhSvas or bodily ai^iearancea within limited qians or durations of life. 

21. Mkidhama-kota. III. 16. . 22. Abhidfaatma-kote, III. 25. 

23 . lbU„ m. 25 : dvastUkah kSeqtdyav, pxadhdayitvaktadSittamm. 

2A Wi. m. 27 . 
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The junctures in the connected narrative of a continuous biography are 
called sandhis or praHsattdhis. Here the past austenoe or episode is r^we- 
sented as followed by the present, and the present by the future So far as 
the past existence is concerned, we are required to take cognizance of these 
two distinctive features, viz., avidyd and samshSta. Here vidyd and avidya 
stand for two kinds of knowledge running counter to each other, just as 
two enemies who are both men are hostile to eadi other in their intaitions 
and actions.’* The term avidyd does not inqdy the absence (abhava) of 
vidya or knowledge of some kind.** The real diffoence between the two lies 
in the fact that the animal instincts and impulses, sex-urges and lower pas 
sions are subservient to one kind of knowledge** and the higher instincts and 
impulses and noUer desires and ideals are led by the other kind. Vasubandhu 
defines the avidyd stage as the total natural disposition of the animal instincts 
and impulses, sex urges and lower passions of an individual' in his past life, 
and the samskdra stage as the sum total of the effects of past deeds of an 
individual as determining his destiny.** 

As to the present life, the vijfiana stage is the condition of the indivi- 
dual just at the moment of conception and at the inception of organic deve- 
lopment. The next stage, called ndma-rupa, covers the period of organic 
development, the develoi»nent of the foetus in the w(»nb, prior to the deve- 
loiMnent of the ^ sense-organs. This is immediately followed by the sadd- 
yatana stage which is just prior to the stage of sporJa in which the organs 
of sense begin to function, Imnging the individual into contact with the ex- 
ternal world and enabling him to communicate with and fed interested in 
persons mid things other than himedf.** In the sparkt stage the individual 
acquires the potentiality for experiencing different fedings. The vedana 
stage prevails when the individual begins to experience cmtain feelings for 
an object of enjoyment, and it is followed by the trpjd stage when he con- 
ceives the longing for the object during its enjoyment.** The next is the stage 
of uppdSna when the individual runs after the objects of enjoymmt for 
obtaining them. In the bhava stage he begins to perform such deieds as may 
enable him to attain to the dedred fiiture state.** In relation to the future 
life, the and upaddna stages act as the avidyd stage, and the bhava 


25. Abhidharma-koSa, III. 28 : vidyS-vipakfo dhamo’nyo’vidySmitTSnfitddi- 
vat. 

26. According to Yaiomitra, vidyaya abkSvo ‘vidy* H tti nabkipretd, 

27. According to Yafomitra, kleiatT-amgeUS hi avidyd 

28. Abhidharma-koia, III. 21 ; purva-kkSddaiSvidya, satfukarik pirva-kar- 
mapah. 

29. Abfddkama-koia, III. 21-22 ; sandkiskandkos tn vijhinaip, nSmarUpaip 
atakparav prdk sadayatanotpSdat ; tat piirvam triko-sOthgamSt. 

30. /Mf., HI, 22-29 : spariah prSk sukka-duk kkidi k ar t pe - jk ina-i akHmib Vit- 
tip prdh nudtkmSt; tfspi bhagamtUktma^d^nak. 

31. Ibid., Ill, 23-24. 
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takes the place of the satnskSra. In the scheme of fature life, the fKi stage 
is just another name for the vijUSna and the teim jarS-maratfa denotes the 
stages fnnn the nSma-Hipa to the vedanS.^^ 

The poetical imagery depicting the Svastkika pra&tya-samutpSda as a 
bkavaeakra or whed of life must be handled with cautimi. If in the order of 
sequence one almabkSva be followed by another and the second be neither 
the same as nor quite different from the first, there is no rocan for the 
imagery of a wheel, the series running as a, as a*, a*, a* a“. 

The imagery comes in only in so far as similar stages recur in the same 
theoretical order of sequoKe in each atmabkSva, and yet we are not to picture 
to ourselves the procession by the analogy of a dngle whed in motion, it 
going on rather in a spiral or chain-like movement. 

Vasubandhu maintains that the above formulation of the law of avas- 
tkiha prtdUya-samutpSda was intended to set at rest all doubts as to the past, 
present and future existences of individuals as individuals.** The tymcal 
questions raised concerning the three are : Did I exist in the past or niX, 
do I exist now or not, diall I exid in futere or not, after having been what 
I am now what I am, what shall I become after having been what I am now ? 
These questions as problems are said to have been discarded by Buddha 
in the Sabbasava Sutta on the simple ground that to admit the questions 
is to beg the questions, i.e., to admit the answers suggested in them. Arguing 
therefrom one is apt to arrive at one or the other of the following six oonclu* 
siona : that one possesses an entity, that one does not possess an entity, that 
one knows sdf by sdf, that one knows not-sdf by sdf, that one knows sdf 
by not-sdf, that there is a soul ot percipient within him, and that soul is the 
only entity which perdures through the whole series of bodily changes, not 
itsdf being liaUe to change 

All that Vasubandhu means amounts to sa)ring that by* the above state' 
ment of the law the Blessed One both avcnded and met the two extreme posi- 
tions of self-existence and sdf-extinction, in other words, of etemalism and 
annihilationimi.' To subsume an entity, be it soul or ^rit, which remains 
unaffected by organic transformations is to take* up an arbitrary position in 
a reality wbeire all things change but the soul or ^irit al<n)e enjoys the im- 
perial or royal prerogative of remaining where it is, being always abovd the 
law. Nowhere in the process ot genesis, in no stage of individual existence, 
is to be noticed such disparity between one dement of reality and another, 
i.e, between matter and ^irit, body and soul. Wherever there is any bodily 
appearance or individual existence, there is an inseparable oombituttioo of 
the five all being equally subject to one and the same law of 

fi[»«a»in. But the question still is— how far will the procession go 
without fuming to an end foT good? Does or does not mrv&ta imply, hi 

SSL IbU^ in, 24. 

33. IbU. IH. 25 : pSrvSpttrSutmwdkym sammka-vinivtttaye. 
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Other words, the total cessation of the process of becoming meaning the 
uccheda or annihilation of individuality, of a changing individuality ? 

Once we assume that nirvatta means the oeesatiMi of the eschatological 
process of individuality, there is no escape from the charge of annihilaticHiisin 
which was always doiied by Buddha. If, from the eschat(4ogical point of 
view, we say with Ajita KeSakambala, a veritable CSrvaka philosopher, that 
individuality ceases with death, and after death a person is not, it is a bold 
case of annihilationism. Suppose the next man comes and avers that to 
completdy get rid of irulividuality one must utterly exhaust the harmic force, 
which is not possible through the effort of one life. Individuality ceases 
entirdy to be only when a perfect man dies after experiencing the first state 
of trance. The third man pleads for the second state and the ninth man for 
the eighth, and the Buddhist were to come at last to plead for the ninth 
state of samapatti. Can we defend any of them against the above charge?-'^ 
The Vedanta pOsitirm is no better, if it be like this that individual selves 
become ultimatdy merged in the universal self like the rivers losing themselves 
in the sea, abandoning their separate oitities. The Samkhya position is 
worse if it means that when an individual reaches the highest conceivable state 
of perfection, after death his soul becomes separated for ever from prdkrti 
or matter, which contains the potentiality and posdbility for all organic 
changes, including mental. Is this precisdy the ultimate eschatolo^cal posi- 
tion to which we are led by the logidtl conclusion from the trend of Buddha’s 
avasthika prcAUya-samutpadal 

We can wdl aiK>reciate Buddha whoi he took Bhiksu Svati to task for 
construing his i^ilosophic thought as implying that vijndna alone runs from 
existence to existence, through the entire series of embodiments. By vifftSna 
SvatS obviously kept in view the Upani$adic vijftanatman or soul made up 
of a mass of intdligoice {vijUana-ghanaY* or bare crnisciousness. But the 
crificism piut into the mouth of Buddha goes to ^ow that the word vijUana 
was taken to mean sense-cognitions and not that because of which these 
mental acts and develcgnnents are possible, i.e., the bhavmga citta or ataya- 
vijUdna.—the life-ccmtinuum, the individuated consciousness.’^ Even if 
SvSd’s vijfiSna were taken in this very sense, he could not be absolved from 
the guilt of misrepresentation. There is nowhere this suggestion that vijASna 
or citta alone can eodst apart from bdng a component factor in some form 
or other of the organic unity of the hve aggregates. 

We can similarly appreciate that in the Khandha Samyutta Bhik^u 
Yamaja is severely criticised for havit^ given out that as he construed Bud- 


34. Manama, i, p. 7. 

35. BrakmafSla Sutta, under ueckedavdda, Digha, i, p. 34 ff. 

36. Brhttd Aranyaka Up., V, 5. 13. Note that pta^Sm and vijASna are used 
as variants. 

37. MaHhima, i, p. 256 if. 
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dha’s doctrine it meant the cessation of the process of individuality of an 
Arahant with death. To put it in his own words, "On the dissolution of 
the body a kshfaSrotia becomes annihilated as an individual, after death he 
is not (i.e.^ does not evcdve furtho').” The stereotyped Buddhist aigumoits 
employed to bring the uphdder of the wrong opinion to a right way of think- 
ing are to these three effects : (1) that none of the five aggregates as con- 
stituents of an individual existence is a permanent entity ; (2) that in no 
stage an individuality is identifiable dither with a single aggregate or with 
a sum total of all the five aggr^^ates ; and (3) that no individuality in any 
of its stages is conceivable apart (afiflatra) from the five aggr^iates.^^ 

By the illustrative formula, because of avidyS, satftskara, because of 
safftskara, vijnana, etc. just one aspect of avasthika pratitya-samutpSda is 
sought to be brought out. Viewing in the light of this partic ular formula, 
we are to picture to ourselves an orderly sequence of the various stages of 
individual life with avidyd, satnshdra etc. as thdr distinctive features. In 
Theravada Buddhism, this formula is supplemented by another, namely, 
because of the cessation (nirodha) of avidyd, the cessation of samskdra, 
because of the cessation of samskdra, the cessation of vijddna, etc., to bring 
out another aspect of the same. Viewii^ in the light of this second illustra- 
tive formula, we are to picture to ourselves an orderly sequence of the various 
stages of individual life with avidyd-mrodha, samskdra-nirodha, etc., as their 
distinctive features. The nirvdtfa stage is to be reached when there takes 
place a coHmldte cessaticxi of avidyd as well as of the instincts, impulses, 
passions and desires led by it {avijjdya asvsa-vtrdga-nirodkd) . Considered 
from this point of view, nirvdifa, which is held out as the summum bonum 
of life, is negativdy characterised as a state implying the exhaustion or ex- 
tinction of all dSravas, the complete cessation of avidyd and of dukkka. This 
has led many a critic of Buddhism, particularly John Caird, to think that 
Buddhism offers us but ' a heaven of nothingness ’ as the goal of life, which 
is to say, that in Buddhism the world has arrived rnily at a negative result.^’* 
This is undoubtedly due to the sequential setting of the stages of life in terms 
of nirodka and kfaya, instead of in terms of samudaya and paripHti. 

In pmt of fact, whether such a setting be in terms of one or the other, 
behind it is the reality of causal genesis, the trend of life running through 
the successive stages of development. Neither the course of cosmic life, nor 
that of individual life, nor evoi that of the life of consciousness is n^ted 
ther^ ; it is, on the contrary, posited. By noting it, we render the signi- 

38. Samyutta, iii, p. 109ff 

38a. The popular pniqwcts of an eternal and everlasting life of bUss and 
^OTf in a paradise as hdd out by HInayfina Buddhism in the Btiddhaldietta 
(Buddkmamsa), by MahiyBna Buddiism hi Sukh&vati {Sukhdvativy&ka), and 
other idigiona in the Vaikuptha, the Heaven, and the like should not be brought 
in to bear upon the present ihsicusrion. These must be idegated to the realm of 
poetic fancy. 
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fiicanoe oi all such causal settings and scb^nes oi egcistenoe and ol 

life and eiqxdence nugatory. The negatkxi of it means the denial of the 
factual reality existing by its own right on which these must have thdr bear- 
ings in order to be significant both in thought and in the life of efforts. 

To undmtand Buddha’s real trend of thought (xie may do no better 
than to take due from its various matikas or architect<Hiics. According to 
one of them, four are the eqiress or implied aims of a life of efforts, namely, 
the st(9)page (lit. non-production) of the appearance of those smful and 
unwhdesome states that have not as yet arisen, getting rid of such states 
that have already arisen, the inducement of those wholesome states that 
have not as yet arisen, and the preservation, non-omfusion, augmentation, 
increase in magnitude, devdopment and fulness of such states that have 
arisen.^* Here the first two aims relate to nirodha os kfaya and rqiresent its 
two modes, and the last two relate to samudaya and denote its two modes. 
Does it not follow from this (way of stating the matter that the aim, 
upon the whde, is the fulfilment (pdripuri ) of all the higher possibilities ol 
life ? The question of negation arises (xdy when we think of getting rid of 
and guarding against those diseased states and future diseases that stand in 
the way of the healthy development of life and its progressive course. 

But we must also consider here the implication of two other architec- 
tonics of Buddha’s thought Going by them, we are to adopt two different 
modes in classifying the living individuals, one complementary to the other, 
(Mie in which the individuals are assumed to be stationary, i.e., at rest, and 
the other in which they are taken to be changing, i.e., in motion. Accord- 
ing to one, th^ fall into these four classes : elevated (unnata ), degraded 
(aoanata), both elevated and degraded (i.e., elevated in Mie sense, scune 
re^)ects and degraded in another sense, other respects), and neither elevat- 
ed nor degraded. According to the other, which is really Buddhistic, they 
are to be classified as d^^raded-devated { avmatO’Unnata), degraded- 
degraded ( ttvanatehovanata ), elevated-degraded ( unnata-avaneda ), 
and elevated-devated ( urmata^unnata ).«« Accordingly the individuals 
may be judged either as degraded though they appear to be at the present 
moment, they are tending towards elevation, (h* as not (xdy degraded now 
but also proceeding headlong towards d^^dation, as elevated though 
they be now, they are tending towards degradation, or, fourthly, as not only 
elevated now but also proceeding towards further elevation. Is it not 
evident also from the seotmd classification that the aim of Buddhism is to 
lead life fran elevation to devation by arresting its course from degrada- 
ti<m to degradation?^* Is the emphases laid here on the native or the 

These are known as edtira sammappadkinS. See Sad^ Snttanta, JKgka, 
Si. p. 221. 

40. Puigato-paMaiti, iv. 20, 

41. This trend of Buddha’s thought goes agdnst Stdiobatal^’s fMcaful opi* 
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poeitive aspest of the results of life’s effxMts, the passage of life from stage 
to stage being always the nature of reality behind all resultmg efforts ? To 
do ju^oe to Buddha’s balanced mind and conmrehensive view, one can say 
that in his thought schemes and methods of training, the en^hasis has been 
equally laid on both the a 9 )ect 8 . 

The 1%li or Theravada illustrative formula is mostly two-armed (okn- 
loma'pratiloma) and rarely <me-armed (amdomo); the SarvdstivSde formula 
is invariably one-armed (anuloma), precisely as in the Vibhanga, Ch. VI. 
Whether one-armed or two-armed, the formula betrays the mental preoccu- 
pation about the general run of life under the sway of avidya and 
Under the a^Kct of cessation, too, it suggests the mental preoccupatimi about 
the stoppage of the unwholesome and the elimination of the troublesome 
factors, in short, native results of life’s efforts. In the Vibhakga diapter 
cm peticca-samutpada alone, we have specimens of different causal formulas 
(paccayakSras) including those applicaUe to the course of life that starts 
from kusala-mulas.*^ Here, too, the ap^ication of the law of causal genesis 
to the progress of higher or better life on the lokottara level of consciousness 
is barely indicated. It is clearly shown that if a course of life starts from a 
kusaia-mula, play of avidya, tr^nd .and upddana has no place in it, in each 
series prasada (i.e. hdddha, serene faith) is substituted for tr^nd and adhi- 
mok^a (strong bent of mind) for updddrn. Prasada or Sraddhd implies faith 
or bdief in better states of existence and their realizability through right- 
directed efforts, etc., and samyak drsti, translated ‘ right view ’, whether 
laukika or lokottara,*^ is rooted in it.^* In that case, samyak sankalpa, trans- 
lated by ‘ ri£^ resolve ’, whether laukika or lokottara, may be taken to be 
rooted in adhimok^a. Unfortunately for Buddhism, it has nowhere been 
clearly shown what the illustrative formula of avasthika pratitya-samut- 
pada should be to set forth the processicm of the better stages of life that 
start frmn vidyd. The series from vidya to vedand running like that from 
avidya to vedand, its continuation may be outlined by the following terms : 
samyak drfti, samyak satkalpa, samyak vdk, samyak karmdnta, samyak 
dfiva, samyak vyayama, samyak smjti, samyak samddki, samyak jdana, 
samyak vimukti.** 


nkm (The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 29) that “the aaoral law oonduoes 
thm^ a very long process of evolution the living world into a state of final 
vAtm there is no life, but sometlung lifeless or inanimata In tMs 
the VaibhSsika outlodc lesendbles the materialism of modem sdence.’’ For 
the modem scientist’s view, Julian Huxley’s Essays of a Biotogist, first and last 
diapters (Fdican Series). 

42. I am greatly indebted to my esteemed cousin Mr. Birendra Lai Mutsuddi. 
of the MktdharmSrtkthsmP^ for dmiring my attentimi to this. 

43. See MakkeattOlaa Sutta, Medfima, iii. p. 231. 

44. SoddhirnmasammS^tki. Stmadgdla-vilidta. i. p. 231. 

45. mgka, id. pp. 2% : Bb C. Law, Concepts of BuddUsm, p. 33. 
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In the progressive course of life which proceeds from health to health, 
from wholesome to wholesome, one may mytioe a twofdd process of nirodha, 
namely, opraHsatnkhyS (natural, temporary) and pratisemkhy& (through 
knowledge).^ When the kuiala states prevail, say, during the rupa and 
ttiiipa dhyanas, the ckuSata states cease to be present then in consciousness, 
but these may make their aiq^earanoes after the dhydna periods are over. 
Thus there are diances of lapses or recurrences, though not in identical forms. 
The prescribed course of training is intended, therefore, to exhaust these un- 
happy possibilities to diminate these chances. We reach the nirvana stage 
when these possibilities are completdy exhausted and these chances are en- 
tirely eliminated. Thus the fulness of life reached through the progression 
of wholesome stages and the thorough elimination of obstacles on the way by 
means of two kinds of nirodha^’’ may be taken to meet at a point, which 
seems to have led Negarjuna to hdd that the ultimate) reaches (kofis) of 
satfisdra and tmvStfa are the same.*^ But how far will the process of life 
go without coming to an end ? 

If negatively nirvofa and poaitivdy fulness be held out as the final goal 
of life’s efforts, the highest conceivable state of perfection reached by Buddha 
or any other man, does it follow from Buddha’s doctrine of praiitya-smut- 
pada that there is such a finality? Does the recorded history of men bear 
testimony to that? I (would say. No. It is negatived also by the evidence 
of history. Theoretically only nirvoffa or fulness of life is the finality. 
History attests that there was a time when nirvSifa os' vimok^a was claimed 
to have been realized through the first riipa-dhyana and during the first 
samapatti. World progressed and subsequently this was found to be wrong. 
It came to bel claimed that some one dse realized it through the second ripa- 
dhydna and during the second samapatti. Proceeding in this manner, and 
already before the rise of Buddhian, the claim was made in favour of the 
eighth samSpatti. This, too, was declared by Buddha to be inadequate, 
and he came to base hk claim on the ninth samapatti. Thus the number 
of samSpflttis swdled up from one to nine as wdl as the number of vimok- 
$as.** If the nunri)er could go up from one to nine, why should it not be that 
tike the growing number of planets, it will increase from more to more with 


4& Abkidharma-koia, I, 6 : Pratisamkkya-nirodho yo vumpyotak prthak 
ptthak. UtpSdatyaatOrvitkHO'nyo tmodko ’praiisatftkhyaya. See for other defini- 
tions ot these two ttkodhas Setkari Mookerjee’s The Buddhist Plulosophy of Uni- 
versed Flux, PP- 5, 101, 244-46, 248-49, 252. 

47. The utility of apratisanthhyS-niTOdha lies in preventing the rise of the 
hindrances that have not arisen, and that of pratisamhhySmkodha in getting rid 
of those which have arisen. Cf. Satkari Mocticerjee, op. ett. 

4&., Le., yS kofi td/vofosya sS kofi saupsarapasya ea. 

I have used ti» word saiiuSra in a somewhat difiteient sense in my Ceylon lec- 
ture on Buddhiam as penonal religion, pi 9. . 

49. Brahnufdla Suttei, Digha, i. p. 36ff. ; Digha, iiL p. 262. 
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cadi fresh realization or discovery ? Then, agian, we are not to thinly when 
we speak of the nuinb^ of plantets^ only of one solar system Even assum- 
ing fm argument’s sake that; under the present condition of human beings be- 
lonj^n^ 10 our i^and the state of perfectim reachdl by Buddha was not 
the pienultimate but the very ultimate one, it does not follow from it that 
there are not still better conditions of beings elsewhere in the uftiverse. The 
uttaritara slogan of Buddha, predsdy like the pflrStpara slogan of the 
Upomfods, is inoHisistent with any daim to finality, unless it be a finality 
so far, a finality hitherto known and recognized as such. Just as in a numeri- 
cal series, 1, 2, 3, 4 — n, the n remains always the theoretical finality, the 
same as to nirvaifa, whidi is hdd before us as the final goal and which is 
bound to recede like an ever-retreating horizon as we advance towards it"" 

One more questim still remains to diacuss. How is it possible to turn 
the avidya series of dvasthika prafitya-samutpada into a vidyS series;, if 
vtdya and avidya be diametrically oi^xeite in fact? They are mutually 
contradictory as lojpcal terms, no doubt. But, in fact, avidya, as we saw, 
does not imply the absence of vidyd. or knowledge of some kind. Just as two 
contradictory logical terms red and not-red, comprehend together the whole 
universe of discourse regarding the suhjieict of colour, so vidyd and avidyd 
(acA-vidyd) may be shown to comprehend together the whole universe of 
discourse regarding knowledge Avidyd as a kind of knowledf^, based upm) 
a certain reading of the nature of reality, which impels us to follow the so- 
called normal course of life guided by our natural instincts and impulses, 
sex-urges and wordly dedres and passions. Vidyd as another kind of know- 
ledge, based upmi two readings, one on the lines of avidyd and the other 
on its own new lines, the latter in^iring us to change the direction of life, 
to follow a different course which is calculated to elevate our nature. The 
vidyd form of knowledge, too, may be shown to emerge out of avidyd, here 
avidyd and vidyd standing respectively for that which is not brought and that 
which is brought into dear reoogniticm. In these senses indeed the terms 
avidyd and vidyd were used by the Buddhist Sster Dhammadinna (I%ama- 
dattfi) when she ^ke of the avidyd stage resulting as a counterpart {prati- 
bhdgo) by way of a reaction from the nodubkha-nasukha, of vidyd as a coun- 
terpart by way of a reaction from avidyd, of vimukti from vidyd, and of 
mrvdva from vimukti.*^ 


50. Baroa, Cejdon Lecture on Buddhism as petsond td^im, p, 8ff. 

. 51. Cutta-vadaOa Sutta; Majjluma, i. p. 304. According to Buddhaghoea, 
updUM psKM, andhdidrabhibhutd duddipanS, avifjS ‘pi tddisS vifti, tm 'tttia 
saPhita-patiUtStv. 



EARLY LIFE OF CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 

{From Jaina Sources.*) 

m 

By 

Mr. C. D. CHATTERJEE, m.a., University of Lucknow. 

ChSioakya was bom in a village called Chaoaya in the GoUa District 
(Galkwisae).^ His father Chaioaka was a BiShmaioa by birth {Mihatfo) but 
a Jaina by faith {savoo). The baby ChS^akya was bora with full-grown 
teeth (like Minerva bora in panqdy I).’’ At that time were staying in his 
house some Jaina saints (sahu) who, when they saw it, predicted that the 
new-born babe was destined to be a king {rayS). ChaiQakh, who was reli- 
gioudy inclined, omsidered earthly kingdom to be a hdl which his son 


* Mainly based on the Sukhabodha of Devendragapin, a commentary on the 
Uttarajjhayaoa, the iirsit of the four Mulasuttas of the Svetambara Siddhinta. 
Other works consulted are the Chumi <»> BhadrahShu’s Avassaya Nijjutti, the 
Avaiyaka Vritti of Haribhadra SQii, and Hemadiandra’s SthaviravoBekarita, or 
PariHshtoparvan. Prakrit passages cited within brackets are from the Sukhabodha 
(on the Uttorajjhayaifa, iii. 1, Nijjutti, 166). 

J. Avaiyt^-NiryuktmhArm, p. 563 (Jainabandhu Printing Press. Indore 
1928); Av(dy(dea^utra p. 433 Agamodaya Samiti Edition, Bombay 1916- 

17) ; PariHshtaparvan, viii. 194. 

No clue is to be found in our sources with regard to the location of either 
the village or the district assodated with Qupakya’s nativity. GoUa, however, 
may be identified with Gola as mentioned in one of the Bharhut inscriptiona (Cun- 
ningham, Stupa of Bharhut, p. 140. Na 21). Gola seems to be the name of a 
town, but it can also be the name of a district as well as of its head-quarters. 

Aocorifing to the Buddhist tradition, dupakya was b(»n at Taxila {Vamsat- 
thappakasitu, p. 119, 1. 35. Sinhalese Edition). Whether that famous dty was 
situated in a district {visae) called Golla or Golya is not known to us so far. 

In the Chutmi on the Avassaya Nijjutti, the village where Qi&oakya was born, 
has been mentioned as Qiamya and, strangdy enough, the same name has also been 
given to Chinakya’s father in that work. According to the Jaina BrhtUkathSkoia 
(odiii. 3), QiEkl^a, son of Kapila, belonged to the dty of FStaliputra, which was 
his ancestral hmne. 

2. "Putto so jio saha dadhahim” (Sukhabodha). Cf. Shrdceqreare : 

" The midwife wondered ; and the women cried, 

‘0, Jesus bless us, he is bom mth teeth !’ 

And so I was; which plainly dgnified 

That I should snarl, and bite, and {day the dog. 

Then, since the heavens have shared my body so; 
hen make crook’d my mind to answer it.” 

(King Henry V/, pt iii. Act V, Sc. vi). 

Kautilya, 'the Otodeed One,’ might have thou^ also on the same line as the 
dramatist puts it through Riduud, Duke of Gloucester. 
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f^d be q)ared Vmadoggem jahstA ’tti). He then took the drastic st^ 
of scraping out the baby’s teeth {dauhta gkattM) as signa of n^alty.^ At 
tWs, the ^nts foretdd that Chattakya would then rale by a wihwtituto 
{'HtSht vi bifhboAittttio rSya bhovisuA ’tti). 

As he grew up, QtSnakya was educated in the fourteen branches of 
knowledge then extant, in all of which he became highly proficient (ummu- 
khci>aUibh5vetfa chodddsa vijjathStfam agandyafi).* When he had com- 
pleted his education, his father married him in a respectaMe Br&hmaiys 
family {bhaddamSkoijdmlao bhajja parkAyS).^ 

Chanakya’s wife once went to her mother’s place (mSigharoAt) to attend 
her brother’s marriage celebrated with great pomp. Her three sisters and 
their aristocratic husbands (khaddhadA^ya) also came to the functkm 
attired in the finest dress, jewellery, and ornaments.* As a contrast, Chfi- 
Qakyfi’s wife entered in tattered garments and without ornaments, but 
bearing on her body the necessary au^icious marks of a married woman. 
Seeing her dress, her sisters at once burst into laughter of scorn, together 
with the assembled guests.'' There she remained alcme all the time, for 
nobody cared the least for her. She reUtrned home dejected and weeping. 
When ChSnakya heard the details from her, he understood the cause of her 
insult, viz, his poverty {niddhatfattath) , and swore that he would acquire 
wealth anyhow {'dhea^am uvofjinfami kofovi uvaetta'). 


3. Acoonling to the Buddhist tradition, Chapakya himself had his teeth re- 
moved. Cf. Moggallana : 

" MStuyS pi vacko sutvS Chatfakkabrahnuofo sakam \ 
adhimattasinehaUS dAfkath bhindapayi tato” || 

(Makavamaa, v. 6Sb-69a). 

4. The fourteen vijjSthSifas (tomches of knowledge), acoording to the Jainas, 
are: (1) ^ Amgas (subjecta), viz, (i) Sikkka (Phmtetics), (ii) VSgarava 
(Grammar), (iii) Nirutta (Vedic Etymology), (iv) chhamda (Prosody), (v) Joim 
(Astronomy), and (w) Kappa (Ritualism); (2) Four Veyas (Vedas), (3) 
Mimathsa (System of Philoeopiiy): (4) NayavUthma (Logic), (5) PutSsa (Mytho- 
logy; and (6) Dhamnuoattha (Legal treatise). (CL Sugkab. on Uttmai. iii. 1. 
Kautilya’s Arthaiastra, Bk. i. Ql iii. 

5. It may be noted here that, except the Jaina, no other tradition! does even 

adundirate that ChSuakya had the good fortune of taking to himaelf a wife. His 
hatred for the fair sex is perhaps indicated in one of the ai^ioritnis vhkfa is com- 
monly attributed to him. What had actually led CMoakya to be a odsogynist 
ia not known, but at least two historical worics in Pali literature^ r epre s en t him 
aa the ughot human qKdmen and, hence, unnegotiable in matrimonial mariret! 
(PMsoMA, p. 120k 9-11. eg. Sinh. Ed. ; MoggallSna’a Makdv. v. WhlU), Accord- 

faig to a later Jaina tmditioo, the wife of CfaBuakya was a ‘ dark beauty ' (iyimA) 
named Yafomafi (BrkatkatkSkoSa, cxliii. 5). 

& The word " MkaddUtdikA^" fhidt occurs in the Avauaya Ckund aa wdl 
aa in the SukktMkS, may be translated as 'aristocratic’ (maktbkya), in whidi 
$mm it hM also been taken by Hemacfaandra (Parii. viii. 203 ; Anu. Cfmo., pi. S63). 

7. Pai«., vUL 2(»«IB. 
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At that time King Nanda^ used to distribute large charities among the 
Brahmaoas (diymva) cm the full-moon day of the month of Karttika (/fa/- 
iiychpwsmmae),^ Cha^akya proceeded to PStaliputra forthwith and reached 
there early in the morning of the appointed day. He then entered the palace 
and occupied the every first seat (asatjte padhame nisamo) which was, in fact, 
kept there permanently for the members of the royal family {tarn cha tassa 
paltivaissa rmdassa saya thavijfal—Sukhah . ; tarn cha tassa s&liyatassa rau- 
iassa said thavijjati—Ams, Chut},) King Nanda entered the hall accom- 
panied by his son. Prince Siddhapiutra,^^ who asked the maid in attendance 
to give another seat to Chauakya. When it was given, ChSioakya placed on 
it his drinking pot. He also placed his other belongings, to wit, the staff 
(damdcyam) , the rosary {gm^ttiyam) , and the sacred thread 


8 . He is evidently the ninth king of his dynasty. Cf. “ Too Pddaliputtam, 
tatthatthi Nathdavanse navatno Namdardyd!* Sukhab, on Uttaraj, ii. 17. See 
also Ava§. Sut IVtU.], p. 693. 

9. According to orthodox Buddhist tradition as recorded in the Vamsatthap- 
pakasim, the royal charities were distributed daily and not on any particular day 
of the year (VdmMh., p. 120, ll 12-19. Sinh. Ed.) From the same source it 
also appears that for the proper distribuUon of his charities, which amounted to 
over a crore annually. King Nanda (Dhanananda) had set up an ‘ Alms Depart- 
ment* (Ddnagga) and vested the power to control it in a) ‘Board* {Sarngha) 
spedally constituted for the purpose. It appears further that only the eminent and 
learned BriAimanjiaa could be the members of that Board and that the most learned 
BiShmaipa scholar or one who would be held as sudi by those members, was to be 
elected its ‘Chairman* (Samghabrdhma^a) , It was one of the duties of the 
Chairman, who appears also to have acted as the Controller of the Alms Depart- 
ment, to supervise daily the diistribution of charities in the royal ‘ Alms-hall * 
where the king himself also used to come from time to time for the very same 
purpose. The Qiairman appears to have held his ofiice on the express condition 
that he would resign, if he were defeated in scholastic disputations by another Biiah- 
mapa of much superior learning. 

It was the misfortime of the last Nanda king that Chaj^akya came so far as 
Pataliputra to have polemical discussions in that great centre of learning, suc- 
ceeded in removing the Chairman of the Board of Almoners by taking advantage 
of the condition specified above, and occupied his place. As the king could not 
stand the repulsive appearance of the new Chairman, he practically had him 
removed by force from the alms-hall. He thus incurred the rnalice of that astute 
politician arni brought ruin on lumself and his family (Cf. Mioggallana’s Mahav^, 
V. 72M3a ; Vamsatth., p. 120, ll 12-40 Simh. Ed.) 

10. Acceding to the Jainas, Siddhaputra (^ddhaputta) was the son of the 
last Nanda king. Hemachandra refers to him as * Nandaputra * but does not men- 
tion his name (Parti, viii. 218). According to the orthodox Buddhist tia<Btkm, 
the name of the son and heir-ai^)arent of the last Nanda was P^urvata, while the 
same, accord&ng to the Btihatkathd tradition, was Hirapya^pta or Hmigupta 
(Vamssdth., pp. 121 ff. Sihh. Ed.; MoggallSna's MahdK v. 86ff. ; Chatterjee 
C. D., Jnd. Cult,, i. pp. 220 and 223)^ 

The ninth Nanda probably had only one son, fen in all the sources there is 
reference to only one, though mentioned uxxier dif^ent munes. 
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vi^ath) on three more seats as they were dOFered to him. Find- 
ing that ChSnakya was vain enough not to vacate the royal seat and was even 
appropriating the other seats, the maid had no patience with his insolent 
behaviour and made him get up by a kick Cdhittko' tti nickckudho), 
whereupon he flew into a rage and uttered the following vow in the presence 
of the whole assembly : 

“Like the high wind laying low by its invincible velodty the tallest 
tree, I will uproot Nanda with all his riches and retinue and throw him 
down with the overspreading branches of his family in all its progeny and 
kinsmen.”!! 


11 . ** Koiena bhfUyaischa nibaddhamulaih | 

putraiicha mitraUcha vivTiddk(dakham H 
utpatya Nandam parivartaydmi | 
mahadrumam vayurivo* gravegay* li 

[Sukhah. on Uttaraj. iii. 1. Instead of * mahadrumam % we tind * hataddru' 
mam ’ in the Avossaya Chutp^i (p. 563). The former is undoubtedly a better read* 
ing.1 

The imprecation uttered by Chanakya, which has been differently expressed 
by different writers, forms an interesting study by itself. In Jaina literature, it 
occurs for the first time in the Avossaya Ckuipp in the form as given above, which 
has been apparently copied by Devendraganin in his Sukhabodha with sUglit 
modification. In his Pariiiskfaparvan (viii. 225), the cdebrated Jaina writer 
Hemachandra puts it as : 

** Sakogabhjityam sasukritputram sabalavdkanam | 
Nandflmunmulayiskydmi makdvdyuriva drumm** || 

One will be interested to note that, although in the Avossaya Ckumi and the 
Sukkabadkd, the story of Chapakya and Chandragupta occurs in Prakrit, the ine 
precatioR as we find in them, is coudied in Sanskrit. Evidently, this change has 
been made under the belief that a learned Brahmana like ChSuakya is not expected 
to speak in a language, at least in public, which is considered to be tmrefined and 
is intended for the masses. No such linguistic bias, however, is to be observed 
in Buddhist literature, for the two spedmens of the imprecation which is alleged 
to have been uttered by Chanakya at the time of his expulsion from the alms-haH, 
are in Magadhi (Pali). Thus, the annonymous author of the Varhsattkappakasim 
(firat half of the 10th century A.D.), on the basis of the tradition as recorded in 
the two oldest Sinhalese commentaries, viz, the SikaUdtkakatkd of the TheravS- 
dins (3rd cent, ac.) and the UttaravikSraffkakatkd of the Dhammarudiikas (c. 
1st cent. A^D.), to which he had access, translates it from the original Sinhalese as 
** Im&ya cka ckaturantdya pafkaviyd Nandino vaddki ndmd mS kotu* ti** (p. 120, 
U, 36*39. Sinh. Ed. ; the form * Nandino* which stands evidently for * Nandassa*. 
has been retained, probably because it was to be found in the originids). Incident- 
ally it may! be pointed out here that, throufi^ this form of imprecation, which is 
the oldesit on record, an interesting side-light has been thrown on the fact that 
the Nandas^ who were of Siidra origin, were contemptuously called *Nandins’ 
by the Bffiunagas and also poadbly by others of higher aodal standing. 

FoUowing ibe tiaditioiis d the Themvidins and the l^ammarudiilq^, die 
duonkler MoggalBna writes : 
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Chaijakya burning with indignaticMi left the city of PStaliputra (wiggew 
nayarm). He recalled the prophecy made about him by the Jaina saints 
that he would rule by proxy {^uyaih cka temta, "bifhbamtario rayd hohami' 
ttiy^. While wandering about in the guise of a Parivrajaha {Parivvayagalu 
ngem^nCp^ in search of a person who would be fit for kingship, he came to the 


** Tasmim kuddho samufthaya yannasuttan cha chhindiya \ 
kuz^dikam pcdthaHhitvd indaktlamhi tcvade || 

* Vuddhimahatu tasseva * abhisappesi brahma^o *' | 

(Mahdv.f V. 81-82;a). 

12. ** Bifkbamtaria* (Skt. bitjibdntaritab) literally means 'screened by mir- 
ror'. Haribhadra, Devendragaoin, and Hemachandra appear to have used it in 
the sense of 'a substitute' which is evidently its secondary meaning (Parti,, viii. 
227). 

13. In the Dharmasutras, the terms ' Parivrajaka* and * Bhikshu* have been 
applied to refer to the Bi^manas sometimes of the third and sometimes of the 
fourth Stage of Life called Airania (Gautama, iii. 2 ; Apastamba, ii. 9. 21. 7 ; 
Vaiishtha. vii. 2; Baudhayana, ii. 6. 11. 12). The Parivrdjakas are, thus, the 
Brahmanas who have renotunced their worldly life and, as the term indicates (/wri- 
vraj-aka'—3. wanderer), have embraced the life of vagrancy. 'They are broadly 
distinguished as the Ekada^ikas and the Tridca^4ikas, according to the nattire of 
the staff, i.e., whether its top was single or triple, carried by them! as an en^lem 
of ascetidsim. In ancient literature, they have been represented as itinerant ascetic- 
philosophers, noted for their versatility, wisdom, and saintliness and visiting by 
turns ^e chief centres of culture, sudi as Vai4^, Champa, SmvastI, and Raja- 
griha, in quest of truths relating to Life and Death, Atman and the Supreme Bliss, 
Brahman and the Universe, and of their discussions with their comradeai ini learn- 
ing. Although * Parivrdjaka*, like * Charaka* isi a generic name for the Wander- 
ing ascetics in the Brahmanical system, in the Buddhist and Jaina texts, the 
term is applied to both the Brahmana and the non-Brahmaioa ascetics (Majjhimar 
Nikdya, ii. pp. 22 ff. and 29ff. ; for the Brahma^ Parivrdjaka, ib*, pp. 40 ff. 
P. T. S. ; etc.). Thus, the Jaina Uvavdiya, or Upapddika^utra (erroneously called 
Aupapdtika-Sutra) , while admitting the life in Brahmaloka as good for a kalpa, or 
cycle of existence (Bambhaloe kappe devattde uvavattdro bhavarhti), to be the 
supreme end of all the Parivrdjakas, distinguishes the Brdhma^ (Mdha^pariv- 
vayd) from the Kshatriya Parivrdjakas (Kattiyapanvayd) and divides them 
into seven dasses, viz, (i) the followers of the Saimkhya system of Kapila (Sankha 
KdvUd), (ii) the followers of the Yoga system of the Bhpgu sdiool (fofi Bhiu- 
vvd ; the Bhargava Yogins were probably the followers of BhjigiL whose technique 
of meditation is enundated in the BhriguvaUi of the Toittinyopanishad) , (iii) the 
Haihsas (Hamsd), (iv) the Paramahaihsas (Paramahamsd) , (v) the BahQdakas 
(Bahu-udagfi) , (^) the Kutibratas (Kulivvayd), and (vii) the Kpshua-parivia- 
jakas (Ka^ha^parivvayd) (Uvavdiya, §§ 76 & 81). In certain non-Bcahmanicat 
works, there are also references to the Parivrdjikds or female Wandering ascetics, 
both BiShmana and non-BiShmana, who used to take part also in the intdlectual 
life of the country by discussicxis in philosophical drdes. 

With regard to the dress and outfit whidi mark out a Parivrdjaka (Pmivvd^ 
yagdhhga), so far as'one could see them from outside^ perhaps ^ best poetic 
description » to be found in die RdmdyargM (Ara^yakd^da, xlvi, 2-3). That epic, 
while laying stress on the fact that a Parivrdjaka hr a Brdhmava (ib., xlvi. 36; 
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village of the Peacock-reanera (Moraposaga) in the service of King Nanda. 
At that timei the dau^ter of their headman (tnayakara) was expecting 
a child. Chaj;^akya promised to appease her pregnancy-longing {4ohBio) of 
drinking the moon on condition that, should she give birth to a male child, 
he must be made over to him. As the father of the girl, finding no othdr 
alternative, accepted the condition imposed on him, Chinakya, too, satisfied 
her desire by a clever contrivance. He then left the place for an unknown 
destination. 

In due course of time, a son was bom to the daughter of the headman,, 
when her father, remembering the why in which her longing was satisfied, 
gave the name of Chandragupta (‘ Moon-covered to the new-born babe 


xlvii. 2), describes him as an ascetic, attired in saffron-coloured robe 
(kashaya), having a tuft of hair on hie head (Hkki), wearing sandal {updnafu), 
and carrying an umbrella (chhattrl), a staff (yashfi), and a water-pot (kama^- 
4dlu), Articles not mentioned by its author are apparently those hidden under 
the upper robe, such as the brahmasutra (sacred thread), the kaufnna (loin-doth). 
and the kativeskfana (girdle), as well as those vdiich could be optionally carri^„ 
such as the vrishi (seat of Ku4a grass), the patra (vessel), and the iikya (loop or 
swing made of rope) (Govindaifija on the Rdmdya^a, Araoyalcanda* xlvi. 3). The 
non-Brahmapa Parivrajakas wore different kinds of dress, some of them, like the 
Digambaras, even going naked (Achelakas or Naggdehariyas) , 

Unlike the non-Brahmana Parmajakasy dubbed * vriskatapfavrajita* by Kau- 
tilya (Arthai.y Bk. iii. Ch. xx), such as the S^as or S^yaputtras (Buddhists), the 
Ajivakas (a sect of the naked ascetics), and the Nirgranthas (Jainas), who belong- 
ed to different castes including even the Chapdalas, and lived in organized religious 
oomrounities, the Brahmapa Parivrdjakas lived by themselves as individuals and 
not as members of any fraternity (Gatjta or Sarhgha), They did not believe in 
organization as an aid to spiritual life, which depended more upon one's own 
efforts in privacy and in solitude. All classes of Parivrajakas were, however, at 
one in ta^g to the life of Wanderer as the indispensable requisite for ^iri- 
tual life. A limit to their wandering was set only by the conditions of the season. 
In rains, they had to keep to fixed habitations, lest by wandering they should tread 
upon sprouting life and be thus led to sinsi of violence. There were also 
c^es of discipline for each of these classes of ascetic^ viz, the Patimokkha for the 
Buddhists, the Ayaramga for the Jainas, and the BhikshuSutra of different schools 
for the Biihmapas (FSpini, iv. 3. 110, 111). 

14. There is a slight discrepancy between the Buddhist and the Jaina tradi- 
tion with regard to the family and ancestry of Chandragupta Maurya. According to 
the former, he bdkmged to the family of the Chief of the * Peacock-clan ' (Mariyg) 
and his f^er was a Chief himself, while according to the latter, hi^ maternal 
grandfather was the Headman (mayahara) ci the community of * Peacock-rearers ^ 
(Morapotsaga), The later Jaina writers thus considered Chandragupta to belong 
to m professional caste and not to any tribe or dan, from whidi it may be assumed 
that they had no authentic information about the nature of the connection, if any, 
between the peacodc and the name of the emperor's family. There is also nothing 
on itcord to show vdiat the earlier Jaina writers knew about the same. 

Whatever mii^ be the dgnificance of the dan-name Morapogagd (Skt. 
Mr^apaskahShy occurring in the Avassayns Ckimi and the SukkaMU, it is 
peifai^ the only sensible interpretatiem of the Pafi appellation Marlyd, tlmt has 
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come to our notice so far. In Pali literature, tha word Mariya occurs invariably 
as the name cxf a Kshatriya tribe ; and it appears from the VarhsatthappakisUfi 
(p. 119, //. IWe. Sinh. Ed.), the Makabodkivomsa (p. 98, P. T. S.), the Maha^ 
vathsa of Moggallina (v. 946-lOlfl) and other PSli works that the Moriyas were 
a branch of the SAkyas who ha!d sepejrated themselves from the main body, shortly 
before the death of the Buddha. The traditicxn is so persisitent and is also so 
consistent that it may be difficult to see eye to eye with Prof. B. M. Barua, when 
he brushes it aside as the result of the ' 8&kyU-phobia ’ of the Buddhists (Ind. 
Cult., X. p. 32).. When the Ko^an long Vidud^a threatened to massacre the 
SSkyas, some of the ^kyan noblest along! with their families and followers entered 
into a forest of Pippala trees (Pipphalivam) somewhere in the sub-mentane tract 
of the Himalayas, while others migrated to other parts of Northern India. Those 
who had taken refuge in the aforesaid forest, ack^ted the name Mariya (from 
Pali mora, * a peacock’), because of the abundance oi peacocks in thdr new settle- 
ment Strange though it may seem, the adoption of a totemistic name by those 
migrants was nothing but an artifice to avert the impending national calamity,, by 
passing themselves off as one of the many Austro-Asiatic tribesi living in the hills 
and jungles of the vast Gwgetic basin, such as the Ajas (Goat Clan), the Sigrus 
(Horse-radish Gan), the Vaydmsis (Bird Gan), the Tarakshas (Hyena Gan), 
the Kulingas (Sparrow-hawk Gan) ;and the like, mentioned in andent literature. 
But this clever ruse to conceal the identity was entirely misunderstood by the 
later authorities recording the Moriyan tradition, as is evident frexn the fact that 
the Jaina writers were led to believe that the Moriyas were a community of 
’Peacock-raisers’, (Maraposagd) , Grammatically spe^ng; the Prakrit * Mora- 
posagd* is a rational interpretation of the Pali Mariya, if we stand only on the 
etymological meaning of the latter. 

Dr. F. W. Ihomas draws our attention to the fact that the surname Maurya 
as borne by Chandiagupta, is explained by the Indian authorities as meaning 
’ son of MuiS ’, .who is described as a concubine of the king Nanda, while “ a more 
flattering account makes the Mauryas an Himalayan offshoot of the noble sect of 
the 8akyas, the race of the Buddha” {Comb. Hist, of Ind., i. p. 470). How for a 
Hindu king, it could be a flattering account, whether more or less, to be described 
as the son of a concubine passes comprehension, though we admit that the same 
was not the case with some of the non-Hindu rulers of India. To what extent the 
Hindu rulers were sensitive to the purity of their descent, is evident even from 
the fact that led to the massacre of the SSkyrts mentioned above. But surely all 
the Indian authorities do not agree that the emperor Giandragupta Maurya was 
the son of MuiS. While some of them inform us that he was the grandson of 
Muz^ others want us to believe that he was her son. We are also at a loss to 
find out, where exactly Mura has been mentioned as a concubine of King Nanda 
as stated by Dr. Thomas ; for, so far as we know, ^e has been represented either 
as the queen* of the last Nanda king or as the morganatic wifet of King Nanda 
idias Sarv&rthasiddhi, the founder of the royal house of the Nandas. But can we 
possibly accept the theory that Qiandragiqsta or his father was called Maurya, 
because he .was the * son of Muzfi ’ ? Aocor^ng to FSioint, the regular metronymic . 

• Cf. VisfmurPurdua Commentary of Ratnagaibha (” Chandraguptam ” : Nan- 
darvaiva patnyantarasya Muedsamfriasya putfam, MauryStfSnt prathamadi). This 
work does not appear to be earlier than the first half of the eighteenth cent. 

tG. Upodgata in the Mudrdrdkshasa Commentary of DhuodhiiSja and also 
Havinartaka’s Cha$akyakath3 (o. 9). 
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fom for the wn <rf Mum is Maurah (iv. 1. 113 ; of. Siddh. Kaum., 1116), but not 
Mauryah which is the only regular patronymic form for the 'son of Mura' (iv. 
1. 151 ; see also Ga^patha on the same; Siddh. Kaum,, 1175).* We an?, thu% 
left to choose b^weeti the two origins of the surname Maurya. It may bef taken 
either as the patronymic of the 'son of Mura' and of his lineal descendants or 
as the phonetic variant in San^t of the Pali surname Moriya (mo^i^mau; 
riya'^ -rya). None of the early Sanskrit writer^, in whose works the word 
Mtturya has been actually found to occur, has taken it to be a metronymic form 
aa has been done by their successors belonging to the sixth cent. aj). and after. 

In Sanskrit litemturel, the word Maurya occurs for the first time in the 
Mahabhashya of PataAjali (c. 150 b.c. cf. Patafijali on Paioini, v. 3. 99) and 
later on, in the historical portion of the original Bhavishyor^Pmdtyi ic. 260 A.D,) 
to signify the Imperial Maiurya dynasty. As the word Moriya (pi.) has been 
found to occur twice in the original Buddhist Canon, viz, in the post-NirvAqa por- 
tion of the MahSparinibbana-Suttanta (Digha-Nikaya, ii. pp. 166-167. P. T. S.), 
compiled sometime between b.c. 483 and 383, and in the Nandapeta-vatthu (Peta- 
vatthu, p. 57. P. T. S.), composed about B.C. 247, there cannot possibly be any 
doubt that it is the oldest form of that tribal name which has been differently 
represented in different languages, viz. Mauryah in Sanskrit Muriyd, Murua and 
Mofi, and even Moriya, in Prakrit, and Morki in Greek (Hindi, Mmat and 
Murdo), 

The association of Chandragupta’s family with the peacock is not only evident 
from the authoritative Buddhist and Jaina works, but also from the monuments 
of the Mauryan and the post-Mauryan period. The peacock ensign of the royal 
house of the Mauryas, about four inches in length, has been found in the Lauriya- 
Nandangarh pillar of Ak>ka, in the unpolished portion below the ring4ike projec- 
tion buried under the ground, and a pair of peacocks is to be seen on either aide 
of the lowest architrave of the East Gateway (outer face) of the Great StQpa at 
Sandxi, representing the scene of Ai§oka's visit to the Bodhi-tree. In the pairs 
of peacocM Griinwedel finds a special allusion to the Maurya dynasty, since the 
pcaicock was the canting badge of that royal family (Buddhist Art in India, p. 70 ; 
cf. Monuments of Sianchi, Marshall and Foucher, ii. PI. 42, see the explanatory 
note on the Bottom Lintel). 

In the narrow oompass of this paper, it will not be possible for ua to assess 
fumther the historical value of the Buddhist tradition relating to the origin of 
Qiandragupta, which Dr. F. W. Thomas has summarily dismissed as a ' flattering 
account We should, therefore, be content with examining two more facts which 
have a direct bearing on the subject under discussioa Firstly, the Theravfidins 
aver that the Moriyas as a separate tribe, came into existence shortly before the 
death of the Buddha; and their affirmaition seems to receive valuable support 
from the fact that, unlike the other autonomous tribes, nowhere in the sermona 
cf that great saint, the Moriyas even incidentally have been referred to. Secondly, 
the reason that appears to have led the later Sanskrit writers, via, VyUchadatta, 
Somadeva, Kshemendra, Iravi Chekyar, Ananta Kavi, Phtu>dii6ja» and Ratna- 
gaxbha, to assmne that Chandragupta was a sdon of the Nanda family, is a pass- 

* This was pointed out by me to Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, when he was 

writhig his book on Chandravspta Maurya and His Times (seel now p. 16). It may 
be noted here that the metronymic fonn Maureyah which we can have by the 
apidication of the rule ^^StObhyo 4huk^' (Ho** iv. 1. 120), Is ineguter In face of 
fpA ••AvfidIMhya nadrmkmuhibhyastannam iv. 1. 113). 
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{Chmkdaguito se ndmath kaycih). Qiandragupta grew up among the 
village boys whom he dominated by his superior bearings and signs of great- 
ness. ChamkysL happened to come to the village again after a long inter- 
val, which he had profitably employed by secretly odlecting gold by means 
of metallurgical process in which he was an adept {dhaubUdtad).^^ He was 
particularly strudc by Chandragupta’s behaviour, which seemed to mark him 
<mt for kingship. He saw him already playing the rdle of a king at games 
with the other village boysi^ like one proficient in statecCaft (rdyamSe), and 
tested him by asking for some present.^^ As the boy was prepared to grant 
it then and there, Ch&ioakya asked for the cows but feared, lest he mi£^t 


age in the Pura^, which tells us that the rulers after Mahapadma Nanda * will be 
of Sudra origin* {* tataf^ prabhfiti rajano bhavishyaf^ Sudrayanayab*)» The vague- 
ness of this sftatement icoupled with the fact that the word Maurya cannot be 
equated grammatically to the Pali word Motiya, must have led those later Sanskrit 
writers to conclude that both the Nandas and the Mauryas were Sudras. They 
should have, however, borne in mind that a strong diampion of the varir^rama- 
dharma like Kautilya, who strove so hard to exterminate the 6udra royal family, 
would be least expected to raise a Sudra to the throne (cf. Arthas,, Bk. i. Ch. iii ; 
Bk;4 viii. Ch. ii ; and Colophon), and that the word Maurya can never be used in 
Sanskrit as a regular metronymic farm for the ‘ son of MuxS *. 

The. introduction of MuiS as a historical character in Sanskrit literature, 
whether as the mother or the grandmother of Chandragupta, to explain the 
surname Mmrya, is a hoax that has confounded the Indian and European scholars 
alike ; and the sooner we realize this mischief of the later pandits, the better for 
our successors in the field of historical research. 

15. Cf. Hemachandra : 

** Suvarn^oparjanadhiyd Chataiakyo *pi paribhraman | 
gfaveshayitumdrebhe dhatuvadavisdraddn** || 

(Pari§,, viii. 241) 

Chauakya’s proficiency in Metallurgy (Sulbadhdtuidstra) and Inorganic Che- 
mistry is amply borne out by the knowledge exhibited by him in lus Arthaidstra 
(Bk. ii. Chaps, xii, xiii, and xiv). The Sulbadhdtuidstra referred to in the Ar^Aa- 
Sdstra is no longer extant Chanakya also appears to have utilized his knowledge 
of metals, non-metals, and their compounds in studying their effects on the human 
system and to have written a separate treatise iiicorpCNrating the results of the 
same. That valuable work had disappeared from India long ago without leaving 
any trace bdiind, though it was known to the early Arab writers to whose country 
it had migrated like so many other Sanskrit works (Zacfaariae, Wiener Zekschrift 
idr die Xunde des Morgenlandes, xxviil. p 206 f. ; the Arabic form of the name 
'Chanakya* is 'SSnaq*). 

16. Cf» MoggallSna ; 

** 'Ddrakeh * eva mkkhamma Chandragutto kumarako | 
gopaladarakd disvd nayaham akarum tato\\ 

Ri^dkildvhayam kdlam kilanta so kumdrdko | 
senapati amachche cha hUvd gopaladSrake\\ 
kekkhi upardidiiradiAkmam akarayi | 
majihe tesmh sayam eva khattiyo va msidori'* || 

(MoiUN;., v. 110-112). 
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not be able to carry them unopposed. Chandragupta retorted that the earth 
was for the heroes ivlrabhojjd puhcd). The answer impressed Cb&oakya 
so much with the boy’s quality for kingship that he could not resist the temp- 
tation of enquiring about his identity from his playmates. They informed 
him that Chandragupta was the son of a Parivrajaha {* Parivvdyagoputto 
esif). Thus, coming to know that Chandragupta was the same boy whose 
mother had been hdped by him in the guise of a Parivrdjaka, Chaoakya 
promised to make him king (‘ jdmu ja te rdymam karemi ’). He then made 
away with the boy forthwith from that place (so tei^ samam paldo).^^ 

With the riches he had accumulated by his knowledge of metallurgy, 
Chaoakya now began preparations for overthrowing the king Nanda.^® By 
siiending money lavishly, he recruited men (logo milio) for his army and 
invested (rohiyath) the city of Plataliputra. King Nanda, however, with 
his superior military strength, surrounded the army of Char)akya and com- 
pletely destroyed (bhaggo) his vastly inferior forces. At this sudden and 
unexpected reverse of fortune, both Chandragupta and Chamakya took to 
flight with their army scattered. The king then sent some of his officers 
on horseback in their pursuit (assehim pachchhao laggd purisa) with a view 
to putting an end to their ambitious career. When one of the pursuersf was 
about to overtake them, Chiuoakya concealed Chandragupta in a tank that 
was near and thickly overgrown with lotus (paufnhfisam4e chkubbhitta), 
and himself assumed the guise of a washerman {rayao When the 


17. According to the Buddhist tradition, Chandragupta was taken by Chapakya 
to his own place of residence (attma vasanafthdnarh netvd), i.e., the city of Taxila, 
for education (Vamsatth,, p. 122, ll 12-13, Sinh. Ed.). 

18. According to Moggallana and the anonymous author of the Vamsaithaf^ 
pukdsim, Chaioakya manufactured fraudulent silver coins (kahapatjui) and buried 
them somewhere in the Vindhyan forest (Vmfhd(avi) . The vast sum of money 
thus collected, was subsequently utilized by him in building up a huge army for 
the conquest of the Nanida kingdom (Vamsatth,, p. 121, ll 17-20, Sinh. Ed.) 

Cf. Moggallana : 

'' Atavkh tattha vasitva sambh^e pariyesiya | 

Katva kahfq>aiqaxfl8iith’ sitikotippamSiqakam ” || 

(Mahav., v. 92) 

19. Here we find a glaring discrepancy between the Pariiishtapmvan and 
the Sukhabodhd, According to the former (Parii., viii. 237-278), King Nanda 
had sent two horsemen one after another in pursuit of Chapakya and Chandra- 
gupta. Before the first pursuer named Sfidi (!) could overtake them, ChS^akya 
asked Chandragupta to conceal himself in a tank that was near and tlUddy 
overgrown with lotust while he himsdf sat down on its bank in the guise of 
an ascetic. When the horseman reached there and asked Chioakya, whether 
he had seen a young man running off, the latter only pointed to the tank but gave 
no reply. The dgnal thus given enabled the horseman to imderstand where Chan- 
dragupta exactly was. When he removed his sword and armour and was abo|d; 
to pluiige into, water, Chfioakya instantly adzed the sword and cut him into 
Chandragupta then came out of the water, and the two made off tte. l|ovle 
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horseman reached there and asked him about Chandragupta, Chaijakya point- 
ed to the tank and said, “ He has dived into water and is still hiding there.” 
When the horseman spotted Chandragupta (asavarev^ dittho), he im- 
mediately made over his horse to Chgiuakya and put down the sword 
(khaggam mukkam). But no sooner did he remove his armour with the 
intention of plunging into water (java iugu$h4io j(doyara$}de kafhchugath 
melUn) than Chaioakya seized the sword and cut him into two (khaggath 
dhettma duhdkao). On being signalled, Chandragupta came out, and after- 
wards the two hurriedly left that place (palayd) . On the way, Chaioakya asked 
Chandragupta, what he had felt, when the horseman had been directed to 
the tank. The boy cooly said, “Perhaps it is good, for my master knows 
best” C hadidi evam cheva sohat^am havai, ajjo cheva jat}cn* tti). The 
reply highly satisfied Chauakya ; for it not only convinced him of the worthi- 
ness of the boy for the crown, but also of his unflinching devotion and loyalty 
towards him as his prec^tor (tao nev^a jm^iyam, ' jogo, na esa viparu 

In course of their wanderings, the two came to a village where in a 
certain house, they heard a boy crying, because his fingers had been scorched 
in his attempt to eat hot rice-gruel (vilevi) right from the middle of the plate 


of the hapless pursuer. While still continuing their flight, Chapakya asked Chan- 
dragupta, what he had thought, when the horseman had been directed to the tank. 
The boy coolly said, “ Perhaps it is good, for my master knows best."' The reply 
highly satisfied Chaipakya, for he was convinced that, even as king, Chandragupta 
would remain loyal and devoted to him. When the second horseman sent by King 
Nanda was about to overtake them, Chaipakya asked Chandragupta to plunge into 
the tank which they had reached by that time, and also scared away a washerman 
from that place by saying that the king was extremely annoyed with his guild 
and that he would be killed by that horseman coming at top speed, should he 
remain there any longer. When the bewildered washerman fled leaving his bundles 
behind, Chapakya took his place. On being questioned as before, Chapakya direct- 
ed the horseman to the tank, and when the latter was about to dive after remov- 
ing his stword and armour, he suffered the same fate as the other. 

Jt may be noted here that the story of Sadi and Chapakya as given in the 
Pariiishtaparvan, is not to be met widi in the Sukhabodha. In the Avassaya 
we come across another such story, but, unfortunately, it is difficult to 
form an idea even of it^ bare outline, because of the brevity. Haribhadra, Deven- 
dragapin, and Hemachandra, too, have also taken no notice of it, apparently be- 
cause of the same diflkulty. In the Chum** the story occurs in the following form : 

Chamdaiitto ya paUtnasare nibuddhOp ima upaspriiati (?), sam&e bhavati, boH- 
yattip uttimd nasamti** (p. 564). We do not find any possibility of equating it 
with the story of Sadi asl given above. 

20. Here follows a fantastic story common to both the Avassaya and 
VtttiirimkayavM traditions. It tells us how Chandragupta was famished for want 
of food and how his life was saved by Ch^^akya. So says Devendragaipin : 
^*Pachchhd Chashdagutto ckhMSda, CkSmhko tofh fhavettS bhattassOHgao blhetip 
ettka mjjajjd*. Madodasia bdhhk nig&syassa pott^nh phdliyatk dMkuradt 
gahSya goo, Jtfnmio ddrao** Cf. Avas. Chu^.p p. 564. 
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in whidi it had been served to him.^^ The. mother of the bojr, an old lady 
(then), who had also served the same frugal meal to her other sons, sodded 
him saying that be was as stiqnd as Qeijakya and did not know how to 
eat (‘ Ch&fakkamtritgida \ bhottum pi na jatfosi’). ChSnekya, who was 
exceedingly surprised to hear his name mentioned and the conqrfhnents paid 
to him 'in so glowing a term, appeared before the old lady and asked her 
what she meant by that comparison. Then said she, “ Dm’t you know that 
that fool of a Chianakya without securing his rear, rashly invested the cadtal 
of Nanda with an inadequate force and brought defeat on himself? He 
should have started the campaign right from the frcmtiers, which he should 
have first consdidated {' pasatji pa4hamam gheppaihti’) before advancing 
into the interior of the kingdom. So this greedy boy also, instead of oaiing 
the rice-gruel gradually from the sides, hurriedly eats into the hotter middle 
with his fingers, which are thus burnt.”** 

Profiting by her suggestion (tarn paribhaviya) . Chfinakya now altered 
his strata. He then went to HimavatkQta (Himav(ahtaku4(uh) and made 
alliance (mettihaya) with its ruler named Parvata (Pavvao rdya) by promi- 
sing that the kingdom of the dispossessed Nanda would be equally divided bet'^ 
v/een him and Chandragupta {' Namdarajjam sanunh same$fah vibham- 
jayamo’).^^ Parvata agreed to the terms laid down by him (padivatf^m 

21. Hemachandra takes vUevi (Skt. vUepi, ‘ ike-gruel ’) in the sense of 
rabba (probably the same as the Hindi raba). It might be a preparation of granu- 
lated flour cooked with milk and sugar (ParU., viii. 292, 296). 

22. For the Buddhist version of the story of the old woman and her son, see 
VotHsatthappakSsM (p. 123, U. 6-15. Snh. Ed.) and Moggallfina’s Mahavamsa 
(v. 141-146). 

23. According to the Buddhist tradition, Parvata was the son of King Dhana* 

nanda (Vamatth., p. 121, 1. 9. Sinh. Ed.). In the Brahmanical tradition, he 
figures under the names of Parvataka ('Mountaineer’), Parvatendra (.‘Ruler of 
the Mountains’), and Parvateda (‘Lord of the Mountains’) ; and the Story as 
given by the dramatist ViSikhadatta in his MudrSrakahasa (second half of the 
6th century aj>.), the poet and actor Iravi Chakyar oftos Ravinartaka in his Chatpa- 
kyakathS (c. 1615 A.D.), the poet and pseudo-historian Ananta Kavi in his MudrS- 
TdkshasapurvasaAkathS (c. 1660 A.D.), and the commentator PhupdhiiSja in his 
AiudrSrakshasavySkhya (A.D. 1713-14) represents him as a Mledichha and the ruler 
of the Mlechcfahas, whose kingdoin lay at a distance of about 900 miles north 
(? north-west) of Phtaliputra (PStatiputrSduiichySm iatayeiane). Being duped 
by ChBoakya with the false hope of getting a share of the ISTanda kingdom, he 
invaded Magadha with his army composed of the Yavanas (Gredn), Sakas 
(Scythiam), KSmbojas (? Indo-IraniaiH), PSradkas (Iraniaiw), Kiifitas (tiibes- 
tfien of 'Hbeto-Bunnan origin), Khasas (polyandrous tribesmen of Tdiri-Gathwal)., 
Kulatas (Kolt&s cf the western Himalayas, originally of the Ktdu valley), Oharas 
(Austm-Asiatics), (tribesmen of the north-west frontier), and H&oa% 

and all the rrine Nandaa in battle. He then occuj^ed the dty of PStalipuUA 
and oompired with Rikshasa, the former minister of the Nanda^ to retain for 
blwwrif the entire Nanda Idngdom ; but before he could put lus into acting 
he loat hie Ufe from the effects of poison through physical contact vdth a vtilUhaHyi 
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Una) and promised to give him the military hdp required for the purpose. 
Then the combined forces of Pairvata and Chandragupta invaded the territory 
of Nanda from its frontiers as planned before, and gradually! advanced into 
the interior. But their scheme received a complete setback, when they failed 
to occupy an important dty which proved to be invulnerable oyaviumd4hatto 
egattha nayaramy na pa4d), because of its tutelary goddesses. ChSioakya 
then entered that city incognito in the guise of a Tridaiodin ascetic and saw the 
deities, the daughters of the god Indra, for whom it could not be conquered 
(Ifhdakumariy^ difthdo, tasim tanaem na paddi),^^ The citizens being 


(poison-maiden), who was, in fact, sent by Rakshasa to kill Qiandragupta but was 
passed on by Chaipakya to that treacherous Mlechchha king for the very same 
purpose. 

Hermann Jacobi identifies Parvata with Parva, the eleventh king of the 
Kii&ta dynasty of Nepal, as mentioned in the Bauddhaparvatiyavamiavatt, on the 
ground that in the reig;n of the seventh Idn^ Jitedasti, the Buddha visited Nepal, 
and in that of the fourteenth, Sthunka, Aiioka also visited that country (Paris,, 
2nd Ed., pp. Ixxv-lxxvi ; cf. Ind. Ant,, vii^ p. 90 ; xiiL p. 412). Parval might have 
been a contemporary of Chandragupta, for Sthunka, great-grandson of the former, 
and Adoka, grandson of the latter, were contemporaries. 

While we do not question the historidty of P&rva alias Pafldiem, the 11th 
Kiiata king of Gokarpa, it passes comprehension, how an astute politician and 
strategist like Chaiuakya could count so much on the military assistance of a bar- 
barous Mongoloid ruler of a hill-sftate for overthrowing the last Nanda king, when 
the war-veterans under Alexander, who had brought under their heels the vast 
tract of Asia stretching from the Hellespont to the Hyphasis, wavered for want 
of confidence in their success against the most powerful Xandrames^ King of the 
Prasioi and the Gangaridai, and ultimately retired almost from the frontier of his 
kingdom. That makes us suspect whether the later Jaina writers (c. 20(>-J150 A.D.) 
have truly depicted the court tradition of the Imperial Mauryas, when they re- 
presented Parvata to be ' a mountain-diief ' (pdrvatiko raja) and ‘ the ruler erf the 
Himalayas' (Himavatkutapdrthivah) , Avas, Silt, IVjit,], p. 434; Paris,, viii. 338; 

cf. Sukhab, ** gao Himavamtakudam, tattha Pavvao rdyd'*\ Avassaya Chunnit 

p. 564). There is no information on record to shew what the earlier Jaina! writers 
knew about Parvata ; nor is there any reference to that king in the Katha litera- 
ture of the Jainas. 

24. The Indrakumaris, * Daughters of Indra who are otherwise unknown to 
Hindu mythology, have been identified by Hemachandra with the Saptamdtpkm, 

' Seven Mother-goddesses ’ (PariL, viii. 303 ; Avas, Chun„ p. 564 ; Sukhab, on 
Uttara}, iii. 1.). Oddly enough, there are two groups of the SaptamatjUm, one, 
according to the Makdbharata (ii^. 229. 10), viz, Kald, Halima, Mfilinl, Brimhitfi, 
Aryi, FhlfiBL, and Vaimitra, and the other, according to the Purdnas (Agni, Matsya, 
Mfirkapdeya, Vaifiha, Devi, etc.) and certain rdigious works of the Saivas, viz, 
Brahmlkd (also BiShm!) Mihe6vari, Kaumaii, Vaidinavi, VIrahl, IndiSn^ (also 
Aindri), and Chfimunda ; and it is difficult to ascertain which particular group was 
admitted by the Jainas to be ^ the daughters of Indra.* Both the groups of 
SaptarnStfikSs are bdieved to be the nurses or protectors of Skanda, skm of Siva 
and the War-god of the Hindu pantheon ; but while in Saivism, the second group 
is worshipped with Skanda, we have no evidmee to testily to ^e worship of the 
first group along with the same god. It may be noted here that with the excep- 
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unable to bear the strain of the siege any longer, ai^roached the aacedc and 
adced him, how long it would still continue. He replied, “As Icmg as the 
city’s tutelary goddesses remain here.” The citizens thus bdng duped, dug 
out the cirde of deities and had them removed from the dty i^tfSoiydo), 
whereupon Qranakya sent a message to Parvata and Chandragupta asking 
them to invest it at once.. When the overjoyed dtizois had been completdy 
thrown off their guard, the besieging army returned and invested the dty 
afresh, which now fell (gahiyah nayaram). Under ChSoakya’s leadership, 
the army then extended its conquests so as to occupy the territory of Nanda 
as far as PStaliputra.*® Next the two leaders, Parvata and Chandragupta, 
marched with thdr army towards Nanda’s capital, the dty of Pataliputra, 
and besieged it {Pd4aliputt(ah too rohiyam). When the city was stormed, 
King Nanda surrendered near the gate called Dharmadvara and entreated 
Chapakya to save his life.^* Qiaoakya permitted him to leave the dty 
loading his chariot with all the riches that it could carry. King Nanda took 
with him his two wives, his daus^ter, and as much wealth as he could carry 
in his chariot and left the city. On the way, his dau^ter (? Durdhara or 
Suprabha) fell in love at first sight with Chandragupta (kama niggach- 
chhamti putjfO pui}o Chomdaffittam paloei), who also re^xmded to her ges* 
ture. 

The amorous behaviour of his daughter did not escape the notice of 
King Nanda. He gladly permitted her to marry Chandragupta by svaya^- 
vara, as she was a Kshatriya princess.*' Thus, having her father’s consent 

tion of ChSmupdS, eadi of the seven Divine-motheis of the second group is but 
the deified female energy of some prominent male god of the Hindu panUieon. 

Being the protectors of the Warrgod, 'the Seven Mother-goddesses’ were be- 
lieved by the andent Hindu kings to protect a sovereign vho takes refuge in 
them, ^igraphic evidence tends to show that the Kadand>a and the Chalukya 
kings of the earlier period recognized the SaptamStjikas and Skanda! ast thdr tute- 
lary ddties {Ind. Ant., vi. pp. 27 and 74 ; vii. p. 162 ; xiii. p. 137 f . ) . As stated 
by Hemadrandra, even a town was bdieved to be invulnerd}le, if .‘the Seven 
Mother-Goddeasesf were worshipped there! (Parti., viii. 303 ff.). I^blk worship of 
this group of ddties in certain towns is amply borne out by the lithic records dis- 
covered at Gangdhar and Bihar Siarif (Cor. Ins. Ind., iii. i^. 49 and 76). 

25. Cf. Patti., viii. 311-312. 

26. ’ DhamtadvSra’ seems to be the same as ' MahSdvara’ of the NidSna- 
imthB of the J3taha (i. p. 63, Fausboll’s Ed. and BrakmadvarV’ of Kmifilya’a 
ArthaiSstra ii. Ch. iv). 'The dgnificance of the word ' Dhammadiha’ in the 
pftoanp . “Naritdo DhammadArmh maggal" (Sukhab:), is not difficult to under- 
stand ; but Honadumdra qrpears to have put a new meaning to it, when he saya, 
"dharmadtaramaySckishta'’, lA, "prayed for a lawful or safe passage.” (Pont, 
viii. 314 : Avas. dm., P- 564, f. 13, “ DhammaduvSfOdi”). 

27. No dtfnite infumation is available regarding the caste of the Nine Nandas. 
According to the Jaina traditkii, the first Nanda, who succeeded king Ud&yin, was 
the SOD of a <v«irnMBm by a barbs named DivKUrti and evkfently therefore was of the. 
barber r—r* (‘ gaifilUUadtshijansiiS ’ and * nSpitakuniSra,’ Parii., vi. 23l!-232 ; * nSiit- 

A«A 9St. (Vjif.l, P. 690; ‘nS^tagaAsuto", Vividh 0 .TMhakdpa, dl 
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to marry, the princess got down and attempted to get into ChandThgupta's 
chariot ; and as she was doing so, nine spokes of the wheel gave way (nava 
anag4 bhaggS), Chandragupta took it to be an ill omen and therefore re- 
quested her to get down amamgalaih' tti nxvanya tencnh). Chaoakya, 
however, considered it to be a good omen and allowed her to get into the 
chariot He informed Chandragupta that the breaking of nine spokes por- 
tended that his dynasty would continue for nine generations after him (' nava 
purisajugmi tujjham vmhso holi*).^^ 


Jina Vijaya, i. p. 68). For, according to the Vishtiupurc^a and other authoritative 
texts, it is the caste of the father, and not of the mother, that determines the caste 
of a child, whether bom in lawful wedlock or not (“ mata bhastra pitub putta yena 
jatab sa eva sab,** Visfapt, iv^ 10, 12 ; cf. Arth<d., Bk. hi. Ch. vii). The infofrmation 
preserved in Jaina literature cannot possibly be an instance of odium tkeologicum 
for, while the Nine Nandas have nowhere been represented as antagonistic to Jain- 
ism. at least one of them appears to have been a great supporter of that religion 
{Hathigumpha Inscription of Khdravela, I 12). In support of the Avassaya tradi- 
tion, which both Haribhadra and Hemachandra have followed, it may be mentioned 
here that when Alexander the Great was gathering information about the king of the 
Prasioi and the Gangaridai, evidently a Nanda king, Poros is said to have informed 
him that the ruler of those two nations was hated and despised by his subjects, be- 
cause of the meanness of his origin, for he was the son of a barber (Curtius, Alex., 
Bk. ix.Ch.ii; Dio!d6ros, Bibl Hist., Qi. xdii) ; and it appears that the same opinion 
was also maintained by Chandragupta (Plutarch, Lives, Ch. Ixii). Again, when the 
Puraayss characterize the first Nanda as a * Sudrdgarbhodbhavab* {Bhdgavata) and 
his descendants as the * Sudrd bhumipalab* {Vislniu), the Jaina tradition only 
receives additional confirmation ; for originally the baibers were considered to be 
a ‘low-caste' people MnajOchcho* Jdtaka, ii. p. 5, Fausboll's Ed.), following a 
'filth-cleaning' pursuit (hinajachcho ' mdamajjano * nakdpitaputto, Jdt., iii. p. 452), 
and were imdoubtedly classed amongst those ^dras who were allowed to live within 
the pale of the Aryan society SMr^mmiravasitdnam\ PSoini, ii. 4. 10; cf. 
Amardkota, Sudravarga, 10), whatever might be the theories regarding their origin 
or social grade, which were started at a later period (u^hvandpita, Ndpita, Adho 
napita. cf. SutaBamhitd oi the Skandapurdsiia, I. xii. 15, 32. Anand. Sans. Series). 

But this cumulative evidence pointing to the low origin of the Nandas has been 
practically set at naught by certain later writers, such as Vii^akhadatta, Iravi 
CMkyar, and Phupdhiitja, according to whom the Ten Nandas, viz, Kif^ Sarvartha- 
siddhi Nanda and his nine sons {nava Nanddb) were true-born Kshatriyas. What 
had led thoeie scholars to increase the number of the Nandas and represent them to 
be Kshatriyas, is not known ; but we cannot possibly praise Hemad^dra of being 
consistent, when he has used the word * Kshatriyorkanyd* with reference to the 
daughter of the last Nanda (ParU., viii. 320), forgetting that he himself has des- 
cribed elsewhere the ddest of the Nine Nandas as the * son of a baib^, begotten 
on a oouitesan* (PSarll., vi. 231-232). 

No key to the solution of this historical problem has been afforded by the Bud- 
dhist authorities. According to the Vdmsatthappakasim, Uggaslena, the eldest of the 
nine brothers and founder of the royal house of the Nandas, bdonged to some un- 
known family {^'tesash hi jettho pano aflH&takulassa putto’* see p. 117, ll 13-14. 
SInh. Ed.). 

28. It is evident from the Uttafajfhayava tra^rion as recorded by Deven^ 
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Chandragupta and Parvata then entered the royal palace (riuUmuS) 
accompanied by Qiapakya, vrtiere they divided between themselves the king- 
dom and the vast riches of the ex-king Nanda. In the palace^ King Parvata 
noticed a girl of exquisite beauty and became enamoured of her. As be 
eiqjressed the desire to have her as his consort, ChSRiakya at once began 
preparations for thdr marriage. Unfortunately, that virgin was a pmson 
girl (visakmfifaya) ; and althoufdi ChSoakya himself had discovered that 
fact, he approved of the marriage knowing fully its consequence. During 
the ceremony before the sacred fire (a^gipariymhchai^) , when Parvata sdz- 
ed her hand, he was affected by the poison exuding throu^ her perspiration ' 
and began to succumb to its fatal effects (visaporigao mammofoddho).** 
Moved by the dying man’s pathetic cry, when Chandragupta came to Ms 
rescue (Chamdagutto ‘ rumbhami ’ tti vevasio) by a remedy, he was frowned 
of! it by Chaiqakya (bhiudi kayd). As no antidote was given, Parvata soon 
breathed his last. 

Chaipakya thus acquired without any trouble the temhmes of both 
Nanda and Parvata (do vi rajjat/i tassa jaymji) and placed Chandragupta 
on the throne This event took place on the eq^ry of one hundred end 
fifty-five years reckoning from the date of the earthly deliverance (mukti) 
of Lord Mahavira.*® 


draganin, that the Imperial Mauiya dynasty comprised ten rulera viz, Chandra- 
gupta, the founder of the hous^ and his nine successors. This is perfectly in con- 
sonance with the Avassaya tradition which Hemacfaandra has evidently followed 
<“gdmi purushayugavi nava yavattavmvayah." Perii^ viii, 326; Avos. Chun. 
p. 565 ; AvaS. Siit. \Vrtt.], p. 4SS). Out of the five Purines which have preserved 
the dynastic list of the Mauryas, at least three, viz, Matsya, Vishnu, and BkSgavata, 
give the number of those nders as ten and only two, viz, VSyu and BrahmSnda, 
as tune. Thus, the well attested number is ten. 

29. According to the Mudririkshasa (Acts I add II), after the murder of the 
old king SarvSrthasiddhi Nanda, his minister RBkshasa had sent a beautiful pcdson- 
maiden to the Sug^ga Palace thinking that Qumdragupta would be snared by 
her exquisite beauty and world die eventually from the effects of poison by com- 
ing into physical contact with her. But the stratagem was diaooven^ by ChSpakya, 
who had her sent instead to his treacherous ally Parvataka, and the latter krt his 
life through her. According to the Gesta Romaiwrum (xi), an IncBan queen in 
order to take revenge on Alexander the Great, had sent him a poisbn-maiden aa 
present ; but the life of that Macedonian! hero was saved by hia master Adlstotlq 
aho foiled the tridc in time (KathisaritsSgara, trans. C H. Tiawney, i. p. 149 and 
note). In dealing with Toxicology the ce}d>rated jdiydcian Sufruta (2nd cent, A.D.), 
has also adnutted the fact that the system of a vishakanyi ia charged with pdson to 
sudr an extent that a man is apt to lose his life through having carnal knowledgr 
cS her (“ vishakanyopayogidva kskanijjahyidiuun nttrah’’ SuhutfhSaihh^i, 
KalpaatMna, i. 3). 

30, So says Henachandra : 

" Bvtah ckg tn-iiakStArmutkter varskaiate gate | 
paftehi^altehiiadadhike Ckandragupto’bhavanttripah'’ i| 

(Pent., vhi. 339.) 
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It has been pointed out by Dr. Jacobi (Parts., Intro, p. xx), that the date ol 
Chandragupta's accession as given by Hesnachandra, viz, 155 years after the demise 
of MahSvira, has been ooniirmed by JKiadredvara, who in his kahdvatt writes; 
** Evath cha Mahavlramuttisamaydo panchava^(^)avarisasae ^uchha^ (uchch- 
hi^) Namdavamse Chmhdagutto rdyd jdu tti** 

* It is evident therefore that BhadreSvara, too, is of opinion that the Nanda 
dynasty was exterminated and Chandragupta was plajced on the thmne on the 
expiry of 155 years reckoning from the date of the earthly deliverance (mutti) of 
Mahavira. This traditional date, however, has been discountenanced by a number 
of other Jaina works, such as the Vichdrasr&sd Harivmhia-PurdtaM, Vividdha-Tirtha- 
kalpa, Tirthoddhdra Prakif^akay and TraUokya-Prajnapti, according to which Mah5> 
vira died 215 years before the Mauryas came to power (60 years for Palaka 4* 155 
years for the Nandas). All these works were composed at different periods ranging 
from the 8th to the 14th century, like the Parisishtaparvan and the KahdvaVi men- 
tioned above. 

As the accession of Chandragupta cannot be dated earlier than B.C. 324, he 
having met Alexander the Great in the Punjab, in B.c. 326 or in the first half of 
B.C4 325, as an ordinary individual and not as the king of the Prasioi and the 
Gangaridai (Plutardi, Lives, Ch. Ixii), the date of MahavSra's death ais given by 
Hemachandra and BhadreSvara, cannot pos^bly be earlier than B.C. 479 (&c. 324+ 
155 years). As the Buddha died in b.c. 483, he should be considered to have pre- 
deceased Mahavira by at least four years, if b.c. 479 be accepted as the year of 
the latter’s death. But the case was just the reverse. For, not only the Buddha 
and his personal attendant Sariputra who predeceased him, knew of the death of 
Mahavira at PSva and the schism in the Jaina Church that followed it, but they 
were extremely anxious, lest the infection ^ould spread in the Buddhist Churcli 
and its meml^rs might behave in the same manner imder similar circumstances 
(DigluhNikdya, iii. pp. 209 ff. P. T. S.). The fact may be proved in another 
way. Oumda, a Samaa;^uddesa (novice) in the Buddhist Order, who happened to 
spend the rainy recess at PavS (Pdvdyam vassavuttho) like Mahavira, comes to see 
the Ekddha at Samagama, a village in the Sakya country, and informs Ananda 
that Nigaotha Nataputta (Mahavira) has passed away recently at PSva (Pdvdyam 
adhund kSUdtato Aoti), that on his death, his followers have become divided into 
two hosltile groups (dvedhikajdtd bhatjujimaidtd) upholding widely divergent views, 
and that their quarrel has taken such a serious turn that they are now abusing 
each other (vivdda^annd aHtiamanfiam mukhasatHhi vitudantd viharanti). When 
the two brethren in their anxiety to preserve the integrity and prestige of the Bud- 
dhist Samgha, approadied their master to distuss the matter with him, the Buddha 
delivered two lectures to them, of whidi one was specially addressed to Chunda 
and the other, to his personal attendant Ananda. Of the two lectures, the! longer 
one whijch was delivered to Chunda, came to be recorded by the Dighabl:39akas 
(Digha-Nikdya, iii. pp. 117-J41. P. T. S.), while the shorter one which was meant 
for Ananda^ by the Majjhimal^iSioakas (Mafjhima-Nikdya, ii. pp. 243-251. P. T. 
S.). Thus, if we are to beheve in the Jaina tradition as recorded in the Kalpa- 
sutrd (§1^), that Mahavira passed away in the 4th month of the rainy recess, 
in the 7th fortnight, in the dark fortnight of Karttika on its 15th day (DIvali day), 
in the secretariat buildings of King Hasftip^a at PSlp& (Pava), we shall have to 
admit that he predeceased the Buddha, for the latter js definitely known to have 
discussed the futine of his Samgha with one who had dso spent the rainy months 
in the very same town as Mahavira, and was therefore fully posted with the* latest 
developments in the Jaina Chuith as also their effects on the Jaina laity. 
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The secular works of the Jainas in Prakrit and Sanskrit present at least 
two streams of tradition relating to Chandfagupta and ChSiijakya, of which 
one is special to the commentaries cm the Avassaya and the Uttarajjhaya^ 
and the other, to the Jaina Kathd literature. The Avassaya traditim, again* 
is essentially the same as that of the Uttarajjhayaoa, though it differs from 
the latter in minor details. The germs of these two traditions are traced 
in the Nijjuttis, or concise metrical explanations, on the two scriptural tescts 
mentioned above. They were subsequently developed by the addition of a 
variety of qpisodes by the earlier Jaina scholars, who have, it is bdieved, 
faithfully preserved the story as was told to them by their teachers in the 
Jaina Church. These stories or, more precisely, narrative themes, thus remain- 
ed in memory for many centuries, during which period they were transmitted 
by successive teachers (vdchaka) throu^ oral method. For how long exact- 
ly the traditions relating to Chandragupta and ChSnakya continued to remain 
in memory, is difficult to ascertain ; but it cannot possibly be after the 

The date suggested by Bhadre^vara and Hemachandra for the accession of 
Chandragupta Maurya (A.V. 155), is therefore dearly inadmissible and so also 
is the one which adds sixty years more to it (A.V. 21SK What seems to be prob- 
able is, that the period intervening between the death of Mah&vSra and the acces- 
sion of Chandragupta Maurya was in reality 165 years, but which has been in- 
advertently record^ by some later chronider as 155 years. We are; of course^ 
not in a position to state definitely, whether he had in view the date when the 
youthful Chandragupta, tmder the guidance of his master Ch&pakya, first appeared 
in the role of a rebd in the frontiers of the Nanda kingdom, a few years before he 
actually ascended the throne (b.c. 321), and met with what was perhaps the 
greatest reverse of his fortune^ Whatever the case may be, if according to the 
Buddhist chronology, the first Mauryan emperor ascended the throne 162 years 
after the demise of the Buddha, a gap of three years between the death of MahSl- 
Vila and his junior contemporary, the Buddha, cannot possibly be an unacceptable 
historical proposition. 

[B. C. 483 as the year of the Buddha's death hasf been fixed by Wilhelm Geiger, 
J. F. Fleet, and D. M. de Z. Wickrema^nghe with the help of all the available 
chronological data bearing on the ecclesiastical history of Buddhism in Magadha 
and Ceylon up to the end of the 6th century a . d . (Mahavamsa, Geiger, Intro,, 
pp. xxiifif., P. T. S. Trans. Series ; Fleet, /. R. A, S., 1906, pp. 964-966 ; 1909, pp. 
Iffi, pp. 323 ff. ; Wickremasinghe, Epig, Zeyl, iii. pp. 4ff). Fresti investigations in 
this direction have revealed the fact that in Ceyl^, the Buddha Era commencing 
from ac. 463 was in use up to the dose of the 15th century, when a refoim of 
the calendar took place, ac. 544 being adopted as the year of the Buddha's death 
(John M. Senaveratne, /. R. A. S., Ceylon Br., xxiii. No. 67, pp. 141 flf. ) . According 
to Fleet, the Buddha passed away on October 13, 483 B.c. (/. R. A. SL, 1909, 
p. 22), while the same event, according to the present writer, took place on Sunday, 
April 26^ 463 ac. (D. R. Bhandarkar Volume^ pp. 329-330). Takakusu infonns us 
that the ' dotted record’ kept up at Canton to the end of the year A.D. 489 shows 
975 dots^ and, henoe^ the Buddlm cUed in B.a 466 (466 + 489 = 975) (/. R, A, 
1905, p. 51). The occurrence of three extra dots is not tmoLpeicted, oonsideriiif 
the cnade method of keeping the record and the length of the period for wiikh ft 
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famous ValaUi! Council of Devarddhi KshamaSramapa. which was hdd 980 or 
993 years after the (tonise of MahS'dra (died c. 486 B.C.), for the purpose of 
cdlecting and recording the sacred scriptures of the SvetSmbara Siddkanta as 
wdl as their cooimentaiies. 

The first occurrence of the Chandragupta traditicm as a written record, 
is very probably in the Chuiftfi (Churtfi) on the Avassaya Nijjutti,^^ on the 
basis of which, sometime between a.d. 740 and 770, the celd>rated Jaina 
commentator Haribhadra Sfiri of the Vidyfidharakula {gachckha) wrote the 
story of Chandragupta and ChSoakya in an elaborate manner, incorporating 
in it much that is extraneous but which is believed to have been orally trans- 
mitted to him. It is to be found in his Avaiyakasutra Vjitti, a Sanskrit 
commentary on the Avassaya, the seoHui MMasutta of the Svetfimbara Canon. 
Nearly three centuries later, Devendraganin wrote out the story afredi in 
Prakrit, inter^iersed with Sanskrit and Prakrit verses, in his commentary 
<m the Uttarajjhayai^, the first Mulasutta of the Svetfimbaim His com- 
mentary is popularly known as the Sukhabodha and aiqrears to have been 
completed in a.d. 1083. That Devendragaifin has ignored the story of Chan- 
dragupta and Chanakya as given in the Avaiyakasutra Vjitti, is more than 
evident, but it is equally true that his narrative is mainly based on the 
Avassaya Chutm, from which he has extensively copied the Prakrit text 
of the story. He probably intended to reproduce the ori^nal narrative with 
certain emendations in the manner preferred by his teachers or the ecclesias- 
tical group {gachckha) to which he belonged. Another version of the story 
in metrical Sanskrit is to be found in the SthaviravaUcharita, or Pariiish- 
taparvan, which was composed about a.d. 1165 by Hemachandra Suri as 
an Appendix to his TrishashtUalakapurushacharita. It is mainly based on 
the Avassaya narrative of Haribhadra and consists of 276 shkas. It may 
be noted here that the pprtion of the tradition whidi relates to the period 
after the consecration of Chandragupta^ whether recorded by Haribhadra or 
by Devendraganin, is not of much value in history. 

The other stream of tradition which is ^lecial to the Jaina Kathd litera- 
ture, is best represented by the Bjkatkathdkoia of Harisheoa,*^ the Arddhana- 
satkathdprdbandha of prabhachandra, the ArSdkanakathakoia of Nemidatte, 
and the Kathakoia of Srtchandra.^^ Regarding the literary diaracter of 
these wodcs, it may be said that the Kathakoias of Harishepa and Nemi- 
datta are composed in metrical Sanskrit and that of Sridiandra, in metrical 
Prakrit No Kathakoia in Prakrit prose containing the tradition has come 
to lig^t so far, the one! in Sanskrit prose bdng that of Prabhfidiandra. Of 
these four KathSkoias, the earliest and perhaps the most impnrtant » that 

31. a, Avaiyaka-Niryukti'Ckurifi. pp. 563-565 (Jaiiuhandhu Printing Press. 
Indore 1928). 

' 32. |Cf. BjhatkatkSkoia, ed. A. N. Upadhye, pp. 336-338. Bombay 1943. 

33. ibid., Intro., p. 57ff. 
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of Harisheoa (A.a 931) and the latest is that of Nemidatta (c, 1530 A.a)» 
while the other two belong to the intervening period.** All the four authors 
appear to have derived the tradition from an earlier Arddhand text of the 
Jainas composed in metrical Prakrit, viz, the Bhagavatl-Arddhan^^ of 8iv§rya, 
otherwise known as Sivakoti and SivakotyachSrya, which in view of its 
linguistic and textual evidence might be assigned to the first century a.d.** 
But the BhagavathArddhmd itself does not appear to be the primary source 
of that tradition, for it can be traced through that repository of tales and 
legends to another, of much earlier period. The fossils of the CMioakya 
(Chandragupta) tradition, in fact have been found embedded in the lite- 
rary stratum of the PcMppois (Miscellanea) which, as we know, are included 
in the Canon of the Svetambaras and in the Secondary Canon*^ erf the Digam- 
baras. Of the ten Paimas, the two which mig^t be taken to represent the 
nudeal stage of that tradition are the Bhattaparinnd and the Samthdra, for 
it is in them that the original of the story of Chaioakya as a Jaina monk ( ! ) 
has been found to occur for the first time to illustrate and uphold certain 
religious practices in the manner approved of and prescribed by Mahavira, 
tlie founder of modem Jainism.** The date of the Pmmas is not definitely 
known ; but considering the fact that the renowned Digambara ascetic-philo- 
sopher Kundakunda and his worthy disciple UmlasvSmin, who belonged to 
the earlier part of the first century a.d.**® have thoroughly utilized the Afiga 

34. ibid.f Colophon, vv, 11-12 (=a.d. 931-932) ; Wintemitz, History oi 
Indian IMetature, ii. p. 544. 

35. Also called Arddhand and Mularddhand. Cf. Muldrddhana (with Sanskrit 
commentaries and Hindi translation), v, 1556. Sholapur 1935. Dr. Upatfiiye is 
right in thinking that the language of this work is SaurasenI, Prakrit (Brhatkathd- 
kosa, Intra, p. 50). The language is, however, not unadulterated, for a large per- 
centage of Ardhamagadlu words can be traced in it. 

36. We have tentatively suggested this date, as it seems to be only approxi- 
mately correct, but fiuther investigation on this point is desirable. There is 
nothing positive in the text itself to indicate that its author Sivarya flourished before 
the time of Kundakunda and Unfisvamin as supposed by Dr. Upadhye (Brhai^ 
kathdhaia. Intro, p. 55; v. infra). 

37. The Digambara term for it is Angabdhya ('standing outside the Anga* 
or ' not included in the Anga'). It is sHo called, because the texts in this collection 
are not considered by the Digaraberas to be eStontial or primary. 

38. Cf. Chatuf^tmddirnara^amddhyantam PraJdrifakadaiakam (Agamo- 
daya Samiti Ed., No. 46) Bhattaparinrfi, v, 162 ; Sexhthdra, vv. 73-75. 

39. If the Digamlxua PaftSvaB is to be bdieved, we shall have to assign 
UndlavSmin to the 1st cent A.a (v.s. 101=a.d. 44). But the PattdvdHs, whether 
of the Svetimbaras or of the Digaxnbaras, are sb very contradictory that it is diffi- 
cult to phu 3 e absolute reliance on the dirondoidcal data furnished by them. Since 
UmSsvfimin (Umisv&ti or Sviti), according to the Digambara PattdvaH of the 
Sarasvati-Gaichdiha, was the sixth in succession to BhadrabShu (^I) who was 
the seventh pontiff after Mahftvira and ffied in ac. 53 (v.s. 4), and, according to 
the SvetftndMua Faffdf/eli of the Tapa-Gachchha, was the second in sudoesston to 
Ary^afiSi^ri (died in A.v. 291 ; A.V. 249, according to the Khaintam-Ckudidih^ 
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and the Angabakya texts of the Digambaras in their respective work,^^ the 
downward limit of the period to which the Pmtpm could be assigned, might 
be fixed at about B.c. lOD at the latest^^ It is therefore unlikely that the 
archaic form of the story of Chasjiakya as preserved in the Paim^s, is later 
than the b^inning of the Christian era. 

Since the Avassaya, the Uttarajjhayofja, and the Pc&tjapas have been ex- 
eluded by the Digambaras from their principal Canon as unauthoritative and 
extraneous, the representation of Chainakya as a Jaina monk might be the 
work of the §vetfimbaras. If this hypothesis be correct, we are yet to ex- 
plain why there should be two streams of tradition relating to Chaioakya r 
one being special to the commentaries on the Avassaya and the Uttar ajjhaya^ja 
and the other, to the Pahmas, and why so many discrepancies are to be 
noticed between the two. 


Pattdvati) who wasf the eighth pontiff after Mahavira (died c. 486 B.C.), we are in 
no way justified to fix for him so late a date as the 2nd cent. a.d. (Ind, Ant.^ xi. 
pp. 246 and 251 ; xx. p. 351). In all probability, both Kundakunda and Umasva- 
min belonged to the period extending from B.C. 75 to a.d. 50. 

40. The works of Kundakundacharya and Umisvamin are included in the 
third Veda (Dravyamyoga) of the IKgambaras. 

41. It is difficult to believe that a compendium of Jaina dogmatics and prac- 
tices of the nature of UmasvSmin's TMvdrthddhigama-Sutra, which holds in Jain- 
ism the same place as the Visuddhimagga in Buddhism, could have been written 
even before the scope and character of the Anga and the Angabdhya were definitely 
settled by the Digambara Church. 

That Umiasvati or Umiasvamin was a Digambara ascetic is beyond cavil ; but 
it isl equally true that in his work, he has scrupulously avoided the points disputed 
by the Svetambaras and the Digambaras. The original commentary on the Tattvar- 
thddhigamorSutra {Biblhtheca Indica, J903-5), which in a large measure supports 
the 6vetambara beliefs and practices, is considered by the followers of that s^ool 
to be the work of Um^vati himself. How far the Svetambaras are justified in 
claiming the authorship of that commentary for Umasvati, is difficult to say, but 
we must have the frankness to admit that the credit of writing commentary on one’s 
own work, has been given to more than one author even by us. Thus, in spite 
of dear indication given in a verse occurring in it, the Arthaidstra, as we find it to- 
day, has been ascribed by us to Kautilya, though, in reality, it is the conunentary 
on that work written by a certain Vishijugupta, wherein the versed compriang the 
original Artha^dstra have been mostly rendered in prose, while of the remaining 
verses some have been commented on and some retained in their original form. 
Such instances are not uncommon. We have attributed to Dhanafijaya, the Avaloka 
on his D(dampaka, which we have also admitted to have been written by him under 
the name of Dhanika, the pseudonym adopted by him for the purpose of writing 
that commentary {Cdttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1913 , p. 301 ). Likewfee, we 
have assigned to the chronider Mahanama the J^kd on his Mah/dvamsat even ignor- 
ing the textual evidence proving the contrary (Tumour, Mdhawanso, Intro, p. liv). 
These are some of the glaring instances of our credulousness; and if we ascribe 
the original commenUry on the Tattvarthadldgma^tfa to its author Umasvamia 
disrecanling the vital objections of the Digambaras^ we diall be in no way creat- 
ing a precedent through it, for the practice has been already well ^tablishfd by us ! 



PLASTER 

By 

Prof. STELLA KRAMRISCH. Ph.D. 


Whether an Indian temple is built of wood, brick or stone, the woric is 
done with precision. Bricks and stone are carefully laid and joined (suyuk- 
tya ; ‘ Visoudhaimottara ’ III, ch. XCl, 12). The stones are frequently kq»t 
in position without any cementing material.’ Iron clamps are used for wooden 
joints, if need be and where the masonry is dry the stone blocks are held 
together (Deogarh) with ircm dowels. SudhaSila, plaster, and Vajral^, a 
g^ue cement and coating, were applied ; there is no lack of prescriptions how 
to prepare them. Vajralepa is a hardened glue mixed with other substances 
such as conch shell powder or white earth (caolin). Vajralepa is made either 
of purely vegetaUe substances, gums, resins, and viscous residues, or else it is 
produced from animal substances, hides and horns ; to the latter could be add- 
ed a mixture of metallic substances, or of lime. Vajralepa which means 
‘ diamcMid plaster ’ is so called because it is specially durable and firm ; it is 
recommended for these quklities, in the ‘ iSilparatna " (XIV. 58-75), in a pas- 
sage which deals with the different kinds of lime plaster (sudhff). The 
careful process of mixing the several ingredients with the granulated and 
powdered lime frmn gravd and conch shell lasted from two to four months 
with the result that the plaster was not only durable but also that it had 
none of the stark deadness of effect which for instance whitewash imparts. 
It is a rich and creamy white, discreetly shining, like polished ivory or 
some ancient enamel.^ Under this white, smooth, polished plaster, stone and 


1. The practice of building with cyclopean stcmes (cf. Jarasandha-ka-baithak, 
Rajgir (Kiamrisdi, in Vol. VI, p. 235 of ^ringer’s ‘ Kunstgesdiicfate *) peruated 
in the Hindu temple ; in the courses of dry masonry of carefully dressed and relatively 
very large stones (Gupta temdes in Central ; early Caltikya temi^es in the 
Deccan, early Cola temples in South India)'. In the CBlukyan temples^ dry ma- 
sonry, with no cementing materials between the stonea was employed in the earlier 
sandstone buildings (H. Cousens, ‘The CSlukyan Architecture,’ ASL NIS. Vol. 
XLII). This is also true of the medieval temples ol the Deccan built of amygda- 
kridal trap (H. Cousens, ‘ Mediaeval Temples of the Deccan,' ASJ. IS. Vol. XLVIII>. 
of thoae in Ougerat ( J. Burgess-H. Cousens, ‘ Architectural Antiquities of Northern 
Gkderat’, ASWT, Vr^ IX, p. 29) and of Orissa (M. M. Ganguli, ‘Orissa and 
Ho: Renoains’, p. 257). 

2. Some ol the moat perfect temides in Central India, at Khajuraho, have 
thrir &clng stmies of fine sandstone enriiedded in lac (lakh), apparently vegetable 
Vajialqpa ; dtoaam concrete being generally used in the core. Iron danvs are also 
frei^ epiployed ; (B. L. INiama, ‘ A Guide to Khajuraho’, p. 4). In the Ranjab, 
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the Kafirkot stone temples are cemented with lime mixed with quartz (Cunningham^ 
ASI, VoL XIV. p. 26). 

The earliest preserved dry masonry is the stone facing of Stupa I, SSiid ; the 
earliest occurrence of lime mortar in historical times is in the brick foundation of the 
Vii 9 qu temple at Besnagar (ASIAR. 1B13-H p. 206). Brick temples have fre- 
quently a ^in layer of a day mixture as an adherent between the bricks (P. Brown, 
'Indian Architecture', Pt. I, p. 16). The brick temples in Sirpur, C. R, seventli 
century, were completely covered by a thin layer of white plaster. The bricks are 
carved (ASIAR, ISOB-IO, p. 11). 

The 'Brhat Saiphita* Ch. LVII, 1-3 and the ' Viqoudharmottara Part III, 
Ch. XVII. 1-15, among the ‘ early ’ texts, give the ingredients of the various kinds 
of Vajralepa whidi were used in stone and brick buildings. Vajralepa formed also 
the ground for wall paintings ; this is described in detail in the * ManasolEsa ’ or 
' AbhilSi$itaitha Cint&maioi' (Pt. II, Ch. Ill, 13240), a compendium compiled in 
the twelfth century. 

Four and five redpes respectively of the preparation and ingredients of Vajra- 
lepa are given in the ' Brhat Saiphita ' and in the ‘ Viiwudharmottara '. Two of the 
preparations are purely vegetable, one consists of animalic glue and vegetable sub- 
stance, the fourth contains metallic substances and into the fifth (V. Dh. l.c., 10-11) 
a concoction from cowhides, etc., and lime has been mixed. 

These different kinds of Vajralepa, the ' adamantine glue are used for external 
application, on stone and brick buil^ngs, according to both the early texts. V. Dh. 
ib. 12-13, indicates that these mixtures are also used for cementing the stones or 
blunt bricks of the buildings. 

In the ' M&hasollasa ', II. iii. 132-40 (Cf. also the 'Nmda Silpa Sastra' of 
which two chapters on painting are trandated by V. Raghavan, fISOA, Vol. Ill, 
p. 19 f.), the walls^ to which lime plaster (sudha) has been applied should then be 
coated with a paste of hide-glue mixed with white earth (caolin?) in three layers, 
and above it another final coat of the same paste mixed with powdered conch, etc. 
This passage clearly shows that the * adamantine glue coating ' or ' plaster ' the Vajra- 
lepa, is applied in several thin coats above the lime plaster, Sudh5. The final coat 
of Vajralepa, when completely dry, forms the ground of wall paintings. The * Ma- 
naaollSsa ' describes as further use of the Vajralepa that it is mixed with all colours. 
In that case, the glue of the boiled buffalo skin is collected on small sticks and al- 
lowed to harden. It is then put in an earthen pot with water and melted. This 
pure glue is to be mixed with ^e respective pigments. It is thus a tempered mediiun 
for painting on the Vajralepa-ground (the reference in V. Dh. III. Ch. XL, to a 
decoction of hidesi, may imply this too). 

The wall paintings, according to the * Vigajudharmottara ', 1. c., are executed on 
plaster. The plaster th^e, in the main, consists of brides, varioudy powdered, mixed 
with clay and carefully prepared with gum resin, be^ wax, liquorice, molasses, 
mudga ' bean and other vegetable substances. Sand, etc., has to be added in due 
proportion ; the mixture is allowed to consolidate for one month* and is then apidied 
to the wall and left to dry. If this dry plaster is not perfectly smooth, it is coated 
with day plaster mixed with resin and oil which is carefully smoother end polished. 
On this dry, smooth wall the paintings are produced acc. to Ch. XL, PL IIL of the 
' VlfQudharmottara ’. 

The kinds of glue Vajralepa. given ib., Ch. XCII, are. not referred to in con- 
nection with the preparation of the ground of the wall paintings whidi is a bridi; 
and day plaster with a certain amount of resinous and viscous substances in its 
fabric. 
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brick are often combined in one and the same structure, stcme in the lower 
parts and taick above, a practice found not only in South Indian temples, 
but also in the Deccan as in the Temple at Kokamthan, Ahmednagar.^ On 
the sUjperstructure, the iSikhara, of this temple the figure-symbols are cut or 
formed in the plaster only, while the carvings on the Kaifisanitha Tem* 
pie at Conjeeveram are of stone with their ornaments and lesser details 
carved in plaster.* The calm radiance, as of moonlight or snow, of the 
white temples is extolled in inscriptions.® In this whiteness, it appears, their 
‘ aSttvika ' quality, their conformity with the pure Essence (sat), shone forth.’^ 

The * Silparatna,’ XIV. 58-75, describes different kinds of lime plaster, mainly 
from powdered, etc., gravel but also of powdered shell and width a proportion of sand 
to which the following liquids are added : the sap of various milky trees, ASvattha, 
Butea Frondosa, Kadamto, Myrobalan and Mango-juice, or curd, milk, cocoanut 
water, gheq, as well as ripe bananas, pulse, rice gruel, etc., according to the differ- 
ent types or desired qualities of the plaster. Last of these varieties of plaster, Vajra- 
lepa is described. 100 parts are lime, 2 parts resin (karala), and small quantities 
of ghee, bananas, coconut-water, pulse, ASvattha sap. and jaggery. 

Vajralepa acc. to the 'Silparatna* is a high grade lime plaster with two per 
cent, resin in its composition, and other binding and adhesive substances. 

ICoomaraswamy, ' Indian Architectural Terms JAOS, Vol. 48, p. 263, says 
of Vajralepa, the adamantine medium, that it is actually glue. It should be dis- 
tinguished from Sudha» plaster. This is correct, but when various glue-substances 
are mixed with the plaster, the whole mixture is also called Vajralepa. 

Various recipes for producing an * adamantine plaster ' were used in the millen- 
nium, from the 'B{hat Sasphita’ and * Vrspudharmottara ' to the *Silparatna* in 
different parts of India. Lime plaster particularly described in the * Silparatna ' and 
the ' Manasollnsa," both of them South Indian text books, is also briefly mentioned in 
‘ V. Dh.' III. Ch. XCI. 15, as Sudha4ila, where its use is advised in temples, but not 
in houses. The same chapter (13-14) speaks of Vajralepa which is described in 
detail in the following chapter, as cementing material for baked bricks and stones, 
whereas mud cement is prescribed for uid>aked bricks. 

3. Cousens, 'Mediaeval Temples of the Deccan, op, cit,, p. 50. The walls 
are of stone, the Sikhara or superstructure is of brick. The carvings in stone are 
overlaid with plaster ; in the brick portion, the carving is solely in plaster. 

4. Carving in plaster, and also in terracotta gives precision and dignity to 
these substances; cf. the carved bricks of brick temples from the Gupta age 
(Deogarh, Paharpur, etc.) to those of the nineteenth century in Bengal. 

5. "The temple resembling a mountain shines white as the mass of the rays 
of the risen moon". Mandasor (in L3ta) Inscr., a.ix 473-74, line 16, * Indian Anti* 
quary *, Vol. XV, p. 196. This temple was consecrated to Surya. 

An inscription from the Lakiroanji Temple, Khajuraho, dated in the Viknuna 
year 1011, or 964 AJ>. praises this temple in verse 42 as a " diarming, splendid house 
of Vwu whidi rivals the peaks of the mountains of snow " ; ' Epignq)hica Indka,’ 
Vol. I. p. 111.— An inscription of the early 13th century ^>eak9 of repairs to all the 
temples in the dty. They were also made re^lendent by being newly plastered 
Chebrolu Inscription, Kistna District, ‘Ep. Ind.’ Vol. V, p. 149. 

6. The 3 Guuas are Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. Thar colours are wiute, red 
and Mack, and thdr inherent tendencies are ascending, expanding and descending, 
reflectively. The three Gupas are the three constitutive qualities of Ptakrti, the 
nature of the world. 
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This luminous splendour correspcmds to the ascending tendency within the 
* sattva guioa which is expressed by the vertical of the high superstructure 
of the temples and the total disposition of their ma^. Prom the broad base 
they are built up towards the high point in the centre above even their 
mountainous superstructure or Sikhara. 

Bricks and stone are frequently combined in one and the same building. 
The body of the temple is of brick and the door frame of stone, ^ or the body 
of the temple is of stone and the superstructure of brick, ^ or in a single 
architectural relief panel, the major part is stone and it is completed in brick 
on one side.^ These varied combinations, for reasons of added strength or 
decreased weight or for the sake of expediency, are due to the relation of the 
craftsman to his work and towards the means of making it. Once he has 
taken the stone for instance from the earth and the tree from the forest and 
its living context, with expiation and apology for his interference, he takes 
on himself the responsibility for giving them appropriate use in the new 
context. This is to set up the temple as an image of the Puru§a and as His 
dwdling. The natural connection has been severed, the earth has been burnt, 
the stone has been cut, the tree has been felled and they arise as the temple 
and its parts. Thdr texture survives and it is given consideration by the tra- 
ditional and hereditary craftsman. It would, however, anx)unt to a retro- 
gression from the state of grace into the state of nature were one to expect that 
the ‘materiar would guide the builder. On the contrary, brick and stone 
alike, or in combination, may disappear under a coating of plaster, which 
might partly have been coloured too.^® 

The * material * does not demand from the Hindu craftsman in his treat- 
ment of it a consideration of its nature for it has ceased to exist as such. 
The wood of a living tree fulfils a different function from that of a carved 
image, pillar or vaulted beam. It has been converted to its new function 
by a series of processes, by art as well as by magic. As little as Indian 
thought knows of ‘matter* so little is the craftsman concerned with the 


7. Sirpur, C. P. 

8. This is frequent in the later South Indian temples. 

9. P^rpur, Bengal : ASIAR, 1926-27, PI. XXXII a ; Kramrisch, ‘ Indian 
Sculpture ^ p. 215. 

10. To what extent each structural temple was originally plastered, or plast- 
ered and painted, is difficult to say. The cave temples of the Deccan, however, al- 
most without exception were originally coated with plaster and painted, on their 
plain and straight, as much as on their carved and modeUdd surfaces. EUora^ es- 
pecially in the Da&vatara cave, Badami and Aja^tA have still painted plaster pre- 
served on their images ; especially in Ajaa;^ the large Bddhisattva figures in the 
sanctuaries ol caves 1 and II, and on carved capitals and pillars, etc. 

In temples no longer in use whatever plaster there may luve been has since 
di8a]n>eared or perhaps never existed at all, whereas it has overlaid by the use 
of whitewa^ in those still in wor^ip. 
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material for the sake of its effectiveness. He knows, on the other hand, its 
texture and the various qualities which make it suitaUe for one spedq] 
purpose and not for another. He does justice to them and aj^lies his 
knowledge aitd sensibility to the lustrous malleable metals for instance or to 
the stones of different hardness and light-absorbing power in their carved 
surfaces. These qualities act as evocative influences by the contact with his 
hand and eye and they make more close his identification, by his work, with 
his vision. It is in the form of his work and its intense consistency. This 
does not belong to any single statue or image only, for all the carved form, 
figure or architectural unit, however small, is part of a comprehensive whol^ 
the temple. It may show itself as made of wood, brick or stone or else be 
covered by a coat of egg-shell like plaster and painted detail. Sometimes, 
as in the Kailasanatha Temple at Conjeeveram, the detail is carved only in 
the thick plaster which overlays the stone, such embellishment far from being 
supernumerary tends to focus attenticMi on every part to which it clings. 

Stone, brick or wood and also plaster and paint are substances of reali- 
sation. In them the image or vision takes form, settles down, imbues their 
grain and fibre and gives them the new life, as part of the temple, the seat 
of God. All the same these substances are true to this name also in an- 
other sense. In them ‘ subsists ’ their grain and texture, the frame-work given 
to them by Yama, and it carries with it the memory of their original state. 
This finally oudasts its own particular substance ; the curves of light woods 
for instance sudi as bamboo and branches, retain their resilience whether 
they are cut in brick or carved in stone. 

“The day is permanent but things constructed with the clay are not 
so"" (‘ BIrahmavaivartta PUiSiqa’, I. XXVIII. 28). The clay persists in na- 
ture, however, many things made of it may perish. On the other hand, 
even when substances other than the clay are used, its feel, its qualities, and 
the ideas associated with it, persist ; the form which resulted from a long and 
intimate omtact remains a living memory and by it such other substances 
are shaped which are substituted for definite reasons. The clay, the brick, 
the wood and to some extent too the ‘ cydopean ’ boulder of stone have each 
outlasted thdr original state and also their actual employment in the form 
and proportion of the temple. 

The well known transfer of the construction forms of one material into 
the other is so caused. The curves of the bamboo for exanqple are copied 
in bent wood and cut in brick and stone. In any material, it is the bolding 
nature of bamboo stons or wooden branches, yielding the donents and the 
fonn of the arch. Whatever the material, it is made into the same form and 
omveys the same meaning. It is the form by which the memory of the 
original is made permanent. 

The inherent quality, the subtle nature, of bamboo for instance, is thus 
i^tuted by giving it a permanency which its phydcal nature could not 
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guara ntee. This is done by art This permanence, in art is a quality of 
the form and belongs to memory. The transfer of f<xm from the (me more 
peri^ble, to the other, less perishaUe substance is a restitution of the ‘ subtle ’ 
body, of the original day or wood. Though all things made of (day or wood 
might perish including day and wood themsdves their subtle nature is ex- 
pressed in stone. It is the way of reden^)tion, a relative guarantee of immor- 
tality which things constructed are able to give. 

The substance of which the temple is built gives body to the indwelling 
Essemx ; from this point of view it is immaterial what it is, and it is also 
immaterial whether different substances are combined or the one is overlaid 
by the other, provided that the Essence imbues and impresses the form. 

By their new destination, wood, clay, stone and plaster, etc. are transub- 
stantiated. This comes about while they are being worked on. In this, how- 
ever, they are not altogether passive, for they offer their obstades as well 
as their particular fadlities and these contacts are felt and remembered by 
the craftsman. Sensibility contributes its own share to a wider memory 
whidi comprises all those assodations that have acc umulate d round the 
bricks or the wood in their traditional employmait. A triple memory, that 
of traditi(mal knowledge, of sensibility and of piety hdps to preserve the 
subtle body, that is the particular quality aikl aptness of the several sub- 
stances, severed as they are from their natural life and habitation, in a more 
permanent body which has but one ultimate destination. 



ON THE SUCCESSORS OF KUMARAGUPTA I 

By 

Mr. NALINI NATH DAS GUPTA, M.A. 

Kutnaragupta I of the Imperial Gupta dynasty ceased to rule in 455 a.o., 
the date supplied by his latest available silver coin, after a pretty long reign 
of 41 years. Him succeeded his son, Skandagupta, who successfully repulsed 
the attack of the Pu$yamitras,^ probably of the NarmadA region, just before 
the death of his father, and thus re-established the falling fortunes of his 
family. There is no knowing if the succession of this great hero was as a 
matter of necessity accelerated by the dangers that lurked behind the Gupta 
throne, or as a matter of right, he being the eldest of the sons of his imperial 
father, but coupled with the omissi(»i, indubiously deliberate, of his mother’s 
name in all extant records is the fact, highly significant, that he is called 
Gupta-vaAdaiha-mah in his Bhitari Pillar inscription. No stress would nor- 
mally be required to lay upon his claim to belong to the Gupta lineage, had 
not the claim been calculated to be sufficiently feeble or impaired. Of him, 
again, his Kahaum Stone Pillar inscription of the year 461 a.d. speaks in the 
same strain GuptanSAi vam^ yasya, i.e. who belonged to the family of the 
Guptas. This rqieated solicitude on the part of the son of KumAragupta I 
to recognise him as a true member of the Gupta dynasty renders it almost 
sure that he was bom not of a Mahddevi. That KumSragupta I, like his 
father, Candragupta II, had two wives is also perhaps indicated by his ‘ Two 
queen’s type” coins^ which are classified by Allan as of ' PratSpa type’. In 
the Bihar Pillar inscription of Skandagupta (?), there is in its first part 
(11. 2-3) an allusicm to a minister whose sister had become KumSfagupta’s 
wife, and one might be tempted to conjecture that she was perhaps the mother 
of %andagupta, but it has recently been suggested by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
that the inscription belonp not to 3candagupta but to a successor of PQm- 
gupta, evidently KunSragupta II, and it is he who is the Kum&ragupta of the 
first part of the inscripti(m.< 

’There is, however, reason to believe that Skandagupta’s mother came of 
a family that had eventually proved inimical to the Guptas. Referring to 
Scandagupta, the Bhitari Stone Pillar inscription tells us that “who, when 
(his) father had attained the skies, conquered (his) enemies by the strength 
of his arm, and establidied again the rained fortunes of (his) lineage ; and 
then crying “ the victory has been adueved," betook himsdf to (his) mother, 
whose eyes were full of tears of joy, just as Kisoa, when he had slain (his) 


1. If that be the correct leadng of the text. 

2. Tmf. Ciitt., X, p. 172. 
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enemies betook himself to (his mother) DevaM/' The simile contained here- 
in does not suggest that the name of Skandagupta’s mother was Devald, as 
it was first propounded by Robert Sewell.® The force of the comparison of 
Skandagupta and his unnamed mother with Kreua and DevakI respectively 
can only be maintained by suppoang that like Krsoa. who had slain his 
matpmal uncle (Kathsa) and thus saved the Yadava family from impending 
destruction, Skandagupta also worsted a powerful relative on his mother’s 
side and saved the Gupta empire from imminent 11110 ®“. This relative might 
have been the leader of the so-called Pu$yamitras or a member of that tribe 
or only one who had joined them in their design against the Guptas, but in 
any case he had met discomfiture at the hands of the valiant Skandagupta. 
And this is apt to explain why, at the news of the defeat of the enemies by 
her son, the eyes of Skandagupta’s mother were full of tears and why, again, 
the tears were of joy. 

Skandagupta ruled vigorously over the destinies of the Gupta empire for 
twelve years from 455 to 467 A.D., and had his successor in his step-brother, 
whose reign, admittedly, was an extremely short one extending only over a 
year or two (467-68 AJ).). Purugupta, and not Puragupta, was his name, 
and Anantadev! that of his mother. The supposition that she was a Ka- 
damba princess, daughter of Kakusthavarman, who is placed between circa 
435 and 475 A.D.,« may safdy be discarded, for it makes the father-in-law at 
best a junior contemporary of the son-in-law. To Puru(gupta) was assigned 
by Allan the- gold coin of the Archer type with the legend Srl-vikramat), wi the 
reverse, which has of late been attributed to Budha(gupta) by Mr. S. K. 
Saraswati,® with whom I, however, fail to see eye to eye on this point. While 
the first letter of the king’s name beneath the left arm has had yet to be re- 
examined, the second letter has unmistakably the appearance of a ra, rather 
than of a dha. But in any case, the coin testifies to that one other Imperial 
Gupta sovereign than Samudragupta,® Candragupta II and Skandagupta did 
assume the biruda of Vikrama. Kumaragupta II, too, it is relevant to add 
here, had the biruda of Kramaditya, which as is found in case of Skanda- 
gupta, was probably a variant of VikramSditya, and Vikrmndditya may, 
therefore, be said to have been a common biruda of many a member of the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty. The shortness of Purugupta’s reign, unless it was 
SKxidental, has had to be explained by the comparativdy long reigns of his 
great-grandfathCT, grandfather and father and then the inter‘regnum of his 
st^brother, which show that he had the lot to crane to the throne at a very 
advanced age. But the shortness of his reign must not be constituted a 

3. Historical Inscriptions of Southern Indio, p. 349. 

3a. Cf. also Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in Bp. Ind-, Vol. XVIII, p. 242. 

4. Dandekar, History of the Guptas, Poona, 1941, p. 102. 

5. Ind. Cutt., I. p. 691. 

6. Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. V, 1943, pp. 13&37. 
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reason for denying his separate existence from his step-brother. The identi- 
fication of Purugupta with Scandagupta, which was first proposed by Dr. R. 
C. Ma^umdar' to be controverted by R. D. Banerji,* has recently been re- 
vived 1^ Mr. Krishna Deva,» labouring under the idea that of Purugupta we 
have no coins, and having drawn ccxisideraUy from the apocryphal MaUjuSrl- 
Mtila-Kalpa. But apart from the coin in question of the Hoey Collection, 
which has been ascribed by Mr. Saraswati to Budhagupta, there are in a pri- 
vate collection at Patna two gold coins from Gaya, “ on which the name Pura 
is very distinct.”*® Even bereft of all coins, Purugupta, bom of Anantadevi, 
cannot be one and the same with Skandagupta, whose mother was in all like- 
lihood not the Mahddevi. 

If Allan’s attribution of the coin with the Sri-vikMunah legend to Pdm- 
gupta be rejected, nothing is left there to r^ard him identical, as Allan did, 
with the Vikramiditya of Ayodhya, father of BSladitya, who is said to have 
later on become a zealous patron of Buddhism through the influence of Vasu- 
bandhu, or to suppose that he had his capital at AyodhyU. Dr. Dandekar 
accepts Mr. Saraswati’s ascription of the coin to Budhagupta and yet believes 
in Allan’s identification of Puragupta with the Vikramaditya of Ayodhya of 
Paramartha’s description.** 

The name of Pumgupta’s queen was Sri-Candradevi,** and she was the 
mother of Narasiihhagupta. His coins give him the biruda of BalAditya. 
The fact that his seal has been found at Nafandd may, if at all, indicate his 
association, through his patronage, with the University, then in its making, 
but if the statement of Paramartha be constmed to mean that Naraskhha- 
gupta BaMditya, son of PQmgupta, was even before his accession a Buddhist 
disciple of Vasubandhu, it is an absurdity. In his own seal, Narasiihha- 
gupta’s religious persuasicxi is clearly indicated by designating him a parima- 
bhaga{vata) Paramartha’s story of Balladitya is either fictitious, or the 
identification of his Baladitya cannot, in the present state of our loiowledge, 
be made out. 

A Nalanda seal reveals the fact that Maharajadhiraja Budhagupta was 
a son of Flumgupta, and not of KumSlragupta I, whose biruda, Mdhendrd- 
ditya, has hitherto been re^xmsiUe for equating it with Hiuen Tsai^’s Sakrd- 
ditya, the name of the father of the pilgrim’s Buddhagupta. PQrugui^ had 
thus (at least) two sons, Narasiihhagupta and Budhagupta. 'The scm of 
Narasiihhagupta, by Sifi-MitradevI, was, as evinced by the seals both fn»n 


7. Ind. Ant., XLVII, 1918, p. 161 f. 

8. An. Bh. Or, Res. Inst., I, pp. 73-75. 9. Ep, Ind., XXVI, pp. 237-38. 

10. An. Bh. Or. Res. Inst,, I, pp. 73-75. 

11. Op. dt., p. 125. 12. A. S. /., Ann Rep., 1934-35, p. 63, 

13. NttandS and its epigrapkiad material (Mem. A. S. I.), by lUraiianda 

Abtil, p. 65. 
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Kraianrfa and Bhitari,“ Kunfiragupta II, whose son, again, according to 
NSlanda seal, was the Maharaj&dhiiaja ViTOUgupta.i» Of one Ku- 
ndiagupta, presumably Kunfiragupta II, son of Narasiiiitu^pta, we have 
the date 473 a.d. in a Samafli votive inscription, while another votive ins- 
cription from the same site gives the date 476 a.i>. for MahdrSja Budhagupta. 
The latter, as we know from his coin, ruled up till 405 a.d. at least, and after 
him came Vainyagupta, whose Gunaighar inscription is dated in 507 a.d. In 
510 A.D. the Imperial Gupta monarch was BhSnugupta, the last known re- 
presentative of the dynasty. 

A genealogical table drawn in the light of the above data stands thus : 
Name unknown = KumSragupta I = Anantadev! 

I I 

Skandagupta Purugupta = Sri-Candradevi 
455—467 Aj). 467—68 A.D. 


Naraskhhagupta Budhagupta 

= Sri-Mitradevi 476 — 495 AJ). 

I I 

Kumaragupta II Vainyagupta 

473 VD. 507 A.D. 


Vispugupta Bhanugupta 

SIO AJ>. 

The difficulty of accommodating the three generations of kings, Nara- 
simhagupta, Kumiragupta II and Vippugupta, within the brief space of (Hily 
eight years, is on the surface of things, while the accession of Budhagupta 
after the reign of his grand-nephew, Vispugupta, is also an event not of 
common or usual occurrence. And in order to get out of these difficulties. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar has lately suggested that Kum&ragupta of 473 A.D. was 
a different person from Kumaragupta, the son of Narasitfihagupta and father 
of Vippugupta, and that all these three kings came after Budhagupta.^* The 
genealogical scheme, according to this theory has to be represented as fol- 
lows : 

Purugupta 

i 

! " I I 

Kumaragupta (II) Budhagupta Naraadihagupta 

473 A.D. 476-495 A4>. | 

Kum&ragipita (III) 

I 

Vispugupta. 

But apart from the fact that Kumaragupta (II), as a son of POrugupta, 
exists only in surmise. Dr. Majumdar’s scheme presui^x)ees, at one hand. 


14. JM/., p.66. 

16. /ltd. Cvit., X, pp. 17^73. 


15. Ep. Itid.. XXVI, p. 235. 
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that the two consecutive elder brothers, Kumaragupta (II) and Bodhagupta 
could not have any sons to succeed them, and places, on the other, the three 
successive generaticxis of kings, Naraskhhagupta, Kumiragupta (III) and 
Viaougupta, between 495 A.D., the last known date of Budhagupta, and 507 
Ai>., the date of MahatBjadhiraja Vainyagupta, whose existence as a member 
of the In^ial (jupta dynasty we cannot deny. In other words. Dr. Majum* 
dar’s hypothesis^ although ingoiious in concepticxi, does not improve the situa- 
ti(Hi at all, and as such we are required to approach the question by falling 
back upcm the genealogy as drawn previously, but striving at the same time 
to render it, if possible, more agreeable to a normal outlodc. Thus althoui^ 
the name of Budhagupta first occurs in a Sami.th inscription of G. E. 157 
(= Ai>. 476), we must note that he is styled as singly a MahSxaja therein, 
and if it has any significance, he has to be regarded only as a governor of the 
SamSth r^on at that time. This will reduce the duraticm of Budhagupta’s 
reign by a few years whidi may oxiveniently be allotted to the reigns of his 
immediate predecessors. The first known inscription manifesting Budhagupta 
in inyierial glory is one of the Damodarpur inscripticms dated in G. E. 163 
(= A.D. 482). Or, if we cannot subscribe to such a view, we may taita- 
tively shift the reign of Visnugupta to the period just following the reign of 
Budhagupta and before that of Vainyagupta. 

Too much has been made in recent years of the evidence of two epigra- 
phic records, viz. the Tumain (about fifty miles to the north-west of Eran ) 
inscription of Ghaitotkacagupta of G. E. 116 (i= a.d. 435) and the un- 
published Mandasar inscription of PTabhakara of V. S. 524 ( = A. d. 467 ). 
Ghatotkacagupta, we know, was either a son or brother or step-brother of 
Kumiragupta I, and, according to a clay seal found at Basirh, he held 
some ofiioe at the court of the Yuvaraja at Vai^ (Basafh) during the 
reign of Candragupta II. And in 435 a.d., while the king {njpati) 
Kumaragupta, who resembled the great Indra, embraced and protected the 
whole earth, like a virtuous wife, with his mighty hands,” and “was shin- 
ing (i.& ruling over) the earth like the Sun in the winter,” (^totkaca- 
gupta was, according to the Tumain inscription, the governor of Airikipa 
(Eran) or Eastern Malwa. There is absolutely no indicaticHi whatever 
in the Tumain inscription that “Ghatotkaca Gupta was then trying to be 
pditically independent, by severing all loyal connections, which he owed, 
in his capacity of a provincial governor, to his sovereign , in Magadha.”** 
And it is indeed a dangerous hypothesis to set forth that “the internal 
dissensions amcmg the scions of the Gupta royal family thus appear to have 
started even during the times of Kumaragupta I.”^<* 

Similariy there is nothing in the summary givoi of the Mandasor in- 
scripiUcm of Prabhakara, whose commander-in-chief ( DattaUiata ) was the 

17. Bp. Ind^ XKVI, p. 117. 18. Dand^ »p. ett., p. 119. 

19. /Mf., p.119. 
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son of the general ( Vayurak^ta ) of Govindagupta, to bring home that 
“ immediately after the death of Skandagupta in 467 A. D., Govinda Gupta 
refused to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Gupta emperor of Magadha.”^' 
Such a theory owed its inception to R D. Banerji,!^ who suspected that the 
absence of the name of Skandagupta in Prabhakara’s inscription must have 
been pregnant with a lot of meaning. But the late lamented Professor had 
himself admitted later on that, “It is not clear from the wording of this 
inscripti(m whether Govindagupta was alive in V. S. 524i=467 a. d. or 
not’^^i Even supposing, in the absence of the full text of the iiracription, 
that Govindagupta, a contemporary of the father of an officer of Prabha- 
kara, was in life in 467 a. d., one must now cease to attach any immoderate 
importance, if not warranted by any specific attestation, to the omission 
of the name of the paramount sovereign in an inscription. Does the Pahiid- 
pur inscription, for instance, of the year 478-79 a. d., where the name of 
the Imperial lord is conspicuous by its absence, prove that the local diiefs 
of Pui)dravardhana had by that time refused to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the then Gupta emperor ( Budhagupta )? All that we know of Govinda- 
gupta is that Maharaja Govindagupta, son of Candragupta II and Dhru- 
vasvamini, was for some time the governor of some province, probably of 
VaiffiE (Basarb), and that he was subsequently transferred to Mfilava 
( Western ) as its governor during the reign of either Kumaragupta I or 
of Skandagupta.^^ In the imagination of Dr. R. N. Saletore, Govindagupta 
was the suzerain lord of the Gupta empire in 413-15 a. d., and governor of 
Malwa in 467-68 a.d. ! 

But who was Prabhakara? As he is, in the Mandasor inscription, 
called Gupt-anvay-ari-dTuma-dhumaketufit (the destroyer of the oiemies 
of the Gupta family ), he is rightly supposed to have been a feudatray of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty,** and governor of Da4apura (Mandasor).** 
Dr. N. P. Chakravarti suggests that he was perhaps the successor, if not 
the swi, of Bandhuvarman,** and perfectly entertaining as the suggestion 
is, it explains why, like all other records of this family, the Malava era has 

20. Ibid-, p. 120. 21. Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 51. 

22. Ibid., p. 66, App. I. 

23. It has been suggested by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar that, “As Indra is 
represented as being su^idous of Govindagupta’s power, the latter seems to have 
been a supreme ruler.” (Ust of Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 7, p. 2, foot- 
note 5 ). But if it is not an innocent and artless effwt of the writer of the q)i- 
graiA to magnify Govindagupta by the employment of any figurative language, 
the Ittdra of the text would look to contain a covert allusion to the contemporary 
Gufita emperor adx> was then suspidois of the growing power of the provincial 
gavemor. 

24. Ufe in ike Gupta Age, pp. 27-30 and p. 35. 

25. Bhandaikar’s List of Inscriptions of Northern India, p. 2, footnote 4. 

26. R D. Baneiji, Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 6& Aaa. I. 

27. Ep. Ind., XXVI, p. 131, footnote 4. 
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been used in the inscripticxi of PrabhSkara, too. It cannot be divined at 
present if Prabhakara ( 467 a. d. ) continued to be the govemcn: of Dafe* 
pura in 473 a. o., the date of the second part of the Mandasor inscription 
composed by Vatsabhalfti according to which a part of the temple of the 
Sun built at Da4apura in 436 a. d., when Kumaragupta I was the Imperial 
lord and Bandhuvarman was the governor of the place, by a guild of silk- 
weavers from the Lata vi^aya fell into disrepair through the indifference of 
Several kings ( anyail} parthivailf , ), and after thirty-six years it was res- 
tored by the same guild. But we must not doubt that the allusion to the 
' several kings ’ in Vatsabhatti’s inscription applies to Kumaragupta I, Skanda- 
gupta, Purugupta and Narasiihhagupta.’^^ and as such Western Malava 
did never cease to have been included in the Gupta empire till at least 473 
A.O., when Kumiragupta II was the paramount sovereign. 

As to other provinces and feudatories, the use of the Gupta era and of 
the phrase Gupta-niparrajya-bhuktau ( in the enjoyment of sovereignty by 
the Gupta Kings ) in the o^^r-plates, dated in 475, 482 and 510 A. d. of 
the I^ribrajaka Maharaja Hastin of Pahala ( Mod. Bunddkhand re&oa 
of Central India and the area covered by the eighteen forest kingdoms ) 
shows that the ruler was all through a feudatory of the Guptas. An inscrip- 
tion found in the Rewa State, bordering on the Mirzapur district of the 
U. P., and issued from Jayapura records the grant of a village to a Brah- 
min by Maharaja Lak^ana in the year 158, which is referrable to the 
Gupta era and would thus correspond to a.d. 477.^* The grant recorded 
in the Barwani ( in Central India ) copper-plate inscription is issued by 
MahaiSja Subandhu in the (Gupta) year 167 ( = a.d. 486) from 
MShismati, which is either MaheSvara or Mandhata on the NarmadB.^'* 
If the employment of the Gupta era in these two charters is not without 
significance, both Lak^nana and Subandhu were feudatories of Budha- 
gupta. Budhagupta, again, according to the Eran Stone Pillar inscription 
of Mahfiifija Matrvi^uu and Dhanyavi$ou, was recognised as the overlord 
of Eastern Malava in 484 A. d., when his viceroy, Sura4micandra, was 
ruling the country bdween the K31indi ( YamunB ) and the NarmadB. In 
the east, the FBliBidpur and the two DBmodarpur copper-i4ates prove his 
domination over the Pupdnivardhana bhukti. In the west, in Kathiawad 
and Gujarat, Bhatarka Senapati of the Maitraka family and his eldest son, 
Dharasena I, both of whom may be placed between 460 and 500 aj>., did not 
evoi assume the title of MahBiBja, while the second son of Bhaj^rica, Mhhfi- 
r§ja Dropasiihha, refers himself as Paroma-bhattSrakapSd = Snudky3tak 
in his Bhamodra Mahotta copper-plate of the year 183 ('= aj>. 5(K), and 
speaks in another inscription, of the .(same) paramount sovereign as hav ing 

28. Cf. Oanddcar, op. dt., p. 135. 

29. A. S. /., Am. Rip., 193M7, p 88, and Age of the Imperki Guptas, p. 64. 

%. Ep. /Nd., XIX, pp. 261-63. 
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personally attended and performed the coronation of Dro^^askhha (akhil(h 
bhuvana-mav4(d - aika-svdmina parama-svdtnind svayam = upahita-rdjy = 
dbhifeha). That this Poroma-svdm or paramount sovereign of Droqasiihha 
is no other than a Gupta potentate is indubious,^' and he is either Budhagupta 
or his immediate successor. 

Have not the evidence furnished by these inscriptions the cogency of 
casting to the winds the popular idea of the disintegration of the Gupta em- 
pire since the days of Skandagupta ? “A period of anarchy and misrule in 
the annals of the Guptas, beginning with the death of Skandagupta,” is 
almost an idle fancy, although it is perfectly true that the homage rendered 
to the Gupta overlords by some of these feudatories, who had usurped the 
prerogative of issuing land grants and even coins, and also refrained from 
referring to the name of the imperial suzerain in their official charters, was 
merely nominal in character and perhaps in some cases the shadow of a shade. 
But however titular might have been the emperors, the available records 
demonstrate that the empire of Kumaragupta I, extensive as it was, did not 
materially suffer dismemberment before the beginning of the sixth century a.d. 

Probably the only extant record that goes against this omdusion is the 
B31aghat copper-plate inscriptimi of the Vakataka P|thvi$eina which 
states that the sovereignty of his father, Narendrasena, was acknowledged by 
the lords of Kosala (i.e. Mahakosala, the upper Mahianad! valley), Mdrala 
(probably the upper Narmada valley) and Malava. And it has been inferred 
from it that Narendrasena, bdieved to be a contemporary of Scandagupta, 
had immediately after the death of the latter, extended with the help of his 
son, his sway over these provinces taking advantage of the tragedy of Skan- 
dagupta’s death.** But Narendrasena, the grandson or great-grandson of 
Rudrasena II, who was the brother-in-law of KumSragupta I, could hardly 
be a true contemporary of Skandagupta, the son of Kumaragupta I, nor the 
history of MBlava shows that any part of it seceded from Gupta overlordship 
any time before 473 a.d. If the statement of the Balagh^ inscription is not 
wholly a poetical exaggeration, it would seem that the Gupta governor of 
Western Malava, perhaps of the family of Bandhuvarman, the militant atti- 
tude of which is throughout displayed by the employment of the Malav a in- 
stead of ffie Gupta, era in their records, changed allegiance to the Vaiffitakas 
after 473 aj>., and became a subordinate ally of Narendrasena, but in that 
case, we are to sui^xise that Western Malava was later on wrested by the 
HQoas not from the Guptas but from the VSkSitakas. 

The immediate successor of Budhagupta was either Twugupta or more 
probably Vainyagupta. There is no proof, as I have distinctly said in my 

31. Danddor, op. at., pp. 144-47. 

32. Ibid, p. 124. 33. Ep. Ind., IX, p. 271. 

34. Dand^ar, op. at., p. 117. Dr. Saletore has gone to ths extent of making 
Naroidrasena a oousin of Skandagupta, Life in the Gupta Age, p. 36. 
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laper oa ‘ Vainyagupta ’, »» to idoitify him with Hiuen Tsan^s Tath5gt«)ta- 
i3ja, a name unknown to sobo* history, but it is amusing to find mysdf re- 
pr^ted as having "idoitified Vainyagupta with the Tathagata Gupta of 
yfiang QiwSng”, "simply because an inscription of his reign bearing the 
date A.D. 506-7 and some Nalanda seals bearing his name have been found." *• 
Not to see in Vainyagupta a member of the Imperial Gupta dynasty at this 
lK)ur of the day is dogmatism that does not count in history. After Vainyagupta 
came one BhSnugupta (510 a.d.), and he met a signal defeat at the hands of 
Toramaina, the leader of the Hunas who dared not make any inroad into the 
Gupta territory for more than half a century past. Toramaioa’s s<m, Mildra- 
kula, was destined to be overpowered by Yafiodharman, who can no more be 
regarded as to have had a meteoric career. The Bihar Kotra (in the RSj- 
gadh State, Malwa) inscription of Naravarman descrilring him as auHkara 
definitdy points out that YaSodharman,” who had the mUikara-laficona, be- 
longed to the femily of Naravarman (418 aj>.), ViSvavarman (424 A.D.), 
Bandhuvarman (437 a.d.) as also Prabhakara (467 a.d.) of Dasapura. 
Yalodharman first recovered Malwa from Mihirakula after the 15th r^cnal 
year of Htioa monarch (the date of the Gwalior inscription of MStfceta), 
and gradually by 533 a.d. extended his empire upto the Lauhitya region. It 
is, therefore, YaSodharman, rather than the Hfloas, who directly dealt the 
death-blow to the empire of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. 


35. IM. Cult. V, p. 301. 

36. Saletore, I^e in the Gupta Age, p. 47. 

Or Yaiovaiuan ?-/BaRS, XXIX, 1943, pp. 127-28. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY KINGS OF 

NEPAL 

By 

Dr. R. C. MAJUMDAR, M.A., PHD., F.R.AfiD. 

The chronology of the early kings of Nepal is one of the various intrigu- 
ing problems of ancient Indian history. As is well-known, quite a largje 
number of inscriptions, found in Nepal, supi^y us with the names of a long 
line of rulers and many of these records are also dated. The chronological 
problem, therefore, resolves itself mainly to an intorpietation of these dates. 
But opinion differs widdy on this pmnt In order to understand these diffei - 
ences of views it is necessary to state that the early records of Nepal can be 
broadly divided into two groups. The second group starts with the records 
of AihSuvarman dated 30, 32, 34 He. and ends with the inscription of Jaya- 
deva II dated 153. There is a consensus of opnion that all these dates 
between 32 and 153 refer to ooe and the same era. The first group comprises 
the rest of the records, the date in none of which is less than 300. It is the 
reading and interpretation of these dates that has given rise to differences 
and difficulties. Pandit Bhagawan Lai Indraji, who first dealt with this sub- 
ject, referred them to the Vikrama Era.^ Dr. Fleet took them all to be years 
of the Gupta Era.* S. L6vi propounded the view that they ^ bdongi to a 
special era current in Nepal and he fixed its epoch to be 110 ad.* 

Dr. R. G. Basak, the latest writer on the subject, has expressed an alto- 
gether different view* after considering those of his predecessors, and we may 
begin by considering it in some details. He agrees with Indraji in referring 
the dates of h^gnadeva and Vasantadeva to the Vikrama era, but differs from 
the latter in the reading and interpretatirm of the dates of Sivadeva’s records. 
He takjes the hundredth figure in these dates to be 300 instead of 500 and 
refm them to the Gupta era. He thinks it quite probable that “ the des- 
cendants of Vasantadeva b^;an to use — the Gupta s<mvat from the 
time when Samudra-giqita forced the Nepal king to pay allegiance to his 
lord-paranwuntcy. ... and to accept the era introduced by his family from 
the beginning of his father Chandra-gupta Ts rdgn (in 319-20 A.C.) ”. This 
would be quite a reasonaWe view if it were based on facts. Unfortunately 
it is not so; for Dr. Basak himsdf refers the dates 449 and 489 of the Kisi- 
pidi and Tsrqraligaon inscriptiors to Vikrama era. Thus down to about 


1. lA. XIII. 411 ff. The inscriptions were edited by Indraji in lA. IX. 163 ff. 

2. CU. in. Introduction, pp. 177ff. 3. Le N«pH III, 49ff, 73ff. 

4. HNL 274 ff. (HNI=History of North-eastern India*) 
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432 A,i>. i.e. long after the death of Samudra-gopta and his son, the Yikrama 
era, and not thie Gupta era, is found to be in use in N^ial. As a matter of 
fact, even according to Dr. Basak’s view, the earliest known record in Nepal 
dated in the Gupta era is the inscription of Sivadeva dated 318. This takes 
us near to the middle of the seventh century a.d. when the Gupta empire 
and along with it the Gupta political infiuelnce had long been a thing of the 
past. As things stand at present, we have therefore to presume, according 
to I^. Basak’s view, that the kings of Nepal did not use the Gupta era during 
the height of the Gupta power when they themselves were subject to its 
authority, but ad<^)ted it only after the decline of the Gupta empire and 
probably long after its downfall. It is obvious that such a view does not 
cmnmend itself on general grounds. 

Dr. Basak has definitely discarded L4vi’s view of a special Nepal era 
starting in 110 a.d. Unfortunately he does not appear to have possessed 
a first hand knowledge of L6vi’s book** written in French, and has not only 
failed to undmtand his arguments but even sometimes represented th^ in 
an altogether wrong way. It is essential, therefore, that we should clear up 
this point before we proceed further. 

According to Dr. Basak L4vi'a theory is based on the astronomical data 
furnished by the inscription of MSnadeva, dated samvat 386. L4vi, we are 
told, “arrives at the conclusion that such a combination of astronomical 
phencanena was only possible on Tuesday, thg 1st May> 496 a.d. , Hence he 
starts a working hyixithesis that the dates in samvat in the early Nepal ins- 
criptions are to be referred to a Lidrchhavi era, then in vogues which had 
its starting point in the year 110 a.d.” 

The truth is just the opposite. As a matter of fact lAvi first pointed 
out* that Fleet, while referring the year 386 of M^deva’s inscripticm to 
Gupta era, found these astrcrnmnical details applicable to the resulting date 
viz. 28th April, 705 A.D. He then remarked that these astronomical data 
do not really enable us to fix any particular date, for they would be found 
applicaUe to many other years. Hel thoi observed that these astronomical 
details would as well fit in with his own theory, which would refer the date 
of the inscription to Ist May 496 A.D. Thus, far from ccmcluding that the 
combination of the astronomical phenomena was only possiUe on this date, 
lAvi Qcpiessed the diametrically oppo«te view. 

It is curious that Dr. Basak does not refer to the real argument* on 
wludi lAvi’s theory is based. This may be summed up as fdlows. The 
Kiapidi Ins. (No. VI of Ldvi) dated in samvat 449 refers to pratkam-SfS4ha 
i.fc thie first month of AsS4ha, showing that there was an intercalary month 


4a. In addition to what is stated in the paragraphs immediately figlowing cf. 
In. 15k Ad and 31 below. 

NtfiO, ID, ppi 7ff. 
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of A$a4ha in that year. Now, Sivadeva, one of whose records is dated sam- 
vat 520, was a contemporary of Airh^uvartnan and thus belonged to the first 
half of the seventh century a.d. Samvat 449, which is 71 years earlier, would 
thus fall about the middle of thel 6th cent. A.D. Now there were only tliree 
years in the whole of this century in which there was an intercalary A^d4ha 
month, viz. 481 iSaka (559-60 A.D.), 501 6aka (578-9 A.D.) and 520 iSaka 
(597-8 A.D.). As the last two dates would bring Sivadeva, who flourished 
71 years later, much later in time than Am^uvarman, the first alone is accept- 
able. Hence assuming that 449 samvat is equivalent to 482 Sake, the Nqja- 
lese era must have begun in Saka 33 current or 110 a.d. 

Evidently Dr. Basak was unaware of this process of reasoning on which 
L^vi based his theory. For in criticising it he comments that Levi's theory 
is incompatible with the date of iSivadeva which L^vi wrongly read as 520 but 
which is really 320. As has been stated above, the whole theory of Levi was bas- 
ed on the assumption that Sivadeva’s date was 520. Dr. Basak is also quite 
wrong when he says that * lAv\ himself also doubted the reading of the sym- 
bol for hundreds, specially the element 5 of 500 which seemed to him as 
written in the manner of 3 {' en maniere du 5-’). Herei, again. Dr. Basak's 
presentation of L6vi's views is diametrically opposite tot the truth. L6vi has 
discussed at length^ why the particular numerical symbol should be read as 
500 and not 300. He maintained that in this respect Indraji was quite ri^t 
and wondered how without a word of explanation or justification, and 
without even pointing out the divergence'' from the reading of Indraji, 
Bendall should have read the numerical symbol in Golmadhi-tol inscription 
of iSivadeva as 300. Thus L6vi not only read the symbol as 500 in the two 
inscriptions noted by Dr. Basak, but also in the inscription of Sivadeva, 
which Dr. Basak has accepted as dated in 318 without any reference to T-^vi's 
view. L6vi points out that in this symbol, the symbol for 5 is attached and 
placed to the left of the symbol for hundred. While discussing the Dharam- 
pur inscription he observes® that ‘ here the element 5 of 500 is exactly similar 
to that of the Khopasi ins., but the sign for the hundred, instead of being 
a double curve, like (English figure) 3 Cen maniere du 3) of I^opasi is 
somewhat like (English letter) S turned on its axis {une sorte d*s retoumi 
sur son axe). It is thus obvious that Dr. Basak had ai very in^perfect ac- 
quaintance with, and! often took a very distorted view of, Levi's statements 
and arguments. This is most unfortunate, as Dr. Basak’s elaboj^te and 
learned disquisition on the chronology of Nepal in a sdiolarly wodc is likely 
to be r^ardied as a good summary of the existing views on the subject, 
particularly by those who are unwilling or unaWe to consult the original 
writings of the previous scholars. I have therefore fdt it necessary to discuss 
the point at some length. 


7. Ihid., pp. 73 ff. 


8. p* 68. 
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Coming back to the main question of chronologjr, it would appear that 
the eolation of the whde problem hing^ upcm the int^retation of the first 
niunerical synribol of the dates in the inscriptions of Sivadeva (who lived in 
the first half of sixth century a.d.), read as 5D0 by Ldvi, and as 300 by Dr. 
Basak. For a few other inscriptirms, which are obviously earlier, are dated 
between 386 and 489 a.d. If the dates of Sivadeva’s inscriptions are taken 
to be 500 to 520, we must agree with L6vi that all the dates form a series 
belonging to one era, and that era must have! begun some time about 100 
A.D. and not impossibly in 110 a.d. On the other hand if Sivadeva’s 
dates range between 310 and 320 they evidently belonged to the Qupta era 
and the dates of earlier kings, between 386 and 449 ajd., must be referred 
to a differoit era. This would most probably be a well-knowni era like the 
Vikratna era, as suggested by Indraji and oidorsed by Dr. Basak, or the 
Saka era, for there would then be no adequate grounds for aaaiiming the 
existence of a ^ledal Nepal era. 

L6vi, as noted above, has discussed at length why the particular symbol 
should be read as 500 and not 300. The symbol for 300, he says, is regularly 
formed 1^ adding two strokes to the proper left of the vertical stroke of the 
symbol for 100. As Biihler observes, from 400 cmwards the hundred-figureB 
are formed by a juxtapoeiticm of the symbol of hundred and the particular 
numerical figure from 4 to 9. L6vi then points out that in the inscriptions 
of Sivadeva the symbol for hundred is like English figure 3 and to this is 
joined another symbol consisting of a vertical line with two strotes attached 
to its proper left, the lower of which ends in a curve. This symbd, according 
to L^, represents 5, and he supports his view by pointing out a similar 
symbol for 5 in Bfihler's Plate IX, Cd. VII. In his opinion, therefore, the 
two symbols tep|roduced in Bfihlier’s PI. IX, cols. XIII and XIV against 300 
have different connotations, the former meaning 300 and the latter 500. There 
is undoubtedly a great deal of force in L^’s arguments, and it is a pity that 
Dr. Basak did not discuss the pdnt, but amply took it for granted that the 
symbol denotes 300 and not 500. It must be admitted, however, that L6vi’s 
arguments are not convincing. In the first place, the symbol in the ligature, 
which he takes for 5, no doubt resembles the symbd for 5 reproduced in 
Bfihler’s plate IX, Col. VII, but that refers to the Kushan period. It has 
no resemUanoe whatsoever with the symbd for 5 used in Nepal inscriptions, 
eg. in the Stde I of Harigaon which is almost a contenfooraTy recmd. Sec- 
<mdly, the ligature r^resenting 400 in N^ inscriptions shows a full form 
of 100 with the vertical stroke on the proper left, whereas according to lAvi’s 
theory, this dement is dropped in the case of 500. This is, no doubt, a 
possiUe view, and the shortened form of 100, reduced to a figure like Ensdish 
3, may be due to modificationB in course of a century. On the other hand 
it is equally possible to bdd that the figure like 3 jmned with a stroke to 
a,.ypt)cal line on the proper left is a modification the dd ^rmbol for 100, 
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SO that with the two ^rokes, oi its proper left, it may be rei^rded as the 
gy mhni for 300. The curvc noted at the end of one of the strokes may be 
due to rhflngps in course of the two or three centuries that intervened be- 
tween the two series of records. In support of this it may be pointed out 
that the symbol in the Dharampur ins. shows a closer resemblance with the 
old symbol for 300 and may rqwesent an intermediate form. While there- 
fore, we are unaUe to agree with Dr. Basak that the ‘symbd for 300 is 
clear and correct’, we find it equally difficult to accept it definitely as 500 
in spite of the authority of Indraji and L6vi bdiind it No final solution of 
tiK problem is perhaps posable so long as we do not come across a record in 
which the date is not merely written with the symbol but also actually 
expressed in words. Until then we have to be satisfied with a tentative chro- 
nological scheme baaed upon general historical facts which we next proceed 
to discuss. 

It is wdl-known that the list of early kings of Nepal is supplied by a 
number of local dircmicles, known as the VamiavdRs. But these cannot 
be accepted as rdiable historical data unless supported by more positive 
evidence. Fortunately, the Pa4upati temple inscription of king Jayadeva, 
who flourished in the eighth century a.d., together with a few other records, 
helps us to check at least a certairi section of the VamiavaUs, and this, for 
the present, must form the starting point in any discussion of the history 
and chronology of Nq)al. 

The Pa4upati temple inscription® b^ns with an account of the mythical 
kings of solar origin, from whom was descended Licdravi, the gxmymous 
hero of the Licchavi race whidi we are told ‘ exists even now ’. P assing over 
a spjecified number (which, however, cannot be made out on account of the 
damaged state of the record) of unnamed kings we come to Supu^ bom 
in Puspapura. Twenty-three kings are said to have fdlowed Supuspa, and 
then came the illustrious Jayadeva. Eleven kings, not named, followed, and 
then came Vrsadeva. Here for the first time we get a regular list of suc- 
cession of six kin^ ending in Vasantadeva. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the verse which follows immediatdy 
after the account of Vasantadeva, cannot be made out in full, as a ntimhor 
of lettos in the middle have peeled off. It begins with the words * AsyiMare- 
py-Udayadevoriti kfiRSajjata’, and ends with the name of ’ Narendradeva ’, 
preceded by ‘ ka .’ But the intervening six letters whidi undoubtedly brought 
out the rdatioo between the two kings are missing. Indraji read these letters 
as * StrayodaSa tata ’ and interpreted the verse so as to mean " afterwards 
came thirteen (rulers) sprung from king Udayadeva, and Narendia- 
deva But for this meaning he had to take the preceding word, as iStS in 
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the plural, though his own lithograph and the original rubbing cleiarly! diow 
that there is no S-kSra sign after t in jata. As a matter of fact Fleet, who 
had the advantage of consulting the original rubbing of the inscription, says 
that thae is no justification at all fw the reading ‘ strayodaSa He shows 
other good grounds against the reading and ccmcludes with the suggestion 
that the missing letters ‘ contained nothing but an epithet, or perhaps two, 
of Naiiendradeva, and that, so far from thirteen rulers having intervened 
between him and Udayadeva, he was the son of Udayadeva L6vi, who 
liad a fresh copy of the records prepared for him, agrees with Fleet and says 
that the word jata, which is clear, is fdlowed by two doubtful liters arid a 
lacuna of 4 letters corresponding to Indraji’s ‘ trayodaSa tata’. He there- 
fore suggiests that we can only read and translate it as follows : “ From king 
Udayadeva was bom Narendradeva Dr. Basak, without any refer- 

ence to these views, naivdy su^^ests, “ An emendation may bd proposed for 
the lacuna after the word ‘ trayodaia ’ by means of the word njpa as an epi- 
thet to Narendradeva— thus making the whole of the secrmd line read thus : 
jatas — tTayodaia-(nrpai) = ca Narendradeva^" so that, ‘taking trayodaia 
as an ordinal and not as a cardinal number ’ “ Udayadeva and IMiruvadeva 
(sic. evidently an error for Narendradeva) were respectively the twelfth and 
the thirteenth kings after Vasantadeva Dr. Basak evidently believes 
that ‘ trayodasa ’ is clear and definite in the record, and the lacuna only 
begins after it. But Indraji’s own lithograph as well as the observations 
of Fleet and Ldvi based on independent study of other facsimiles leaves no 
doubt that there is no warrant at all for the readihg trayodaSo, takein as 
granted by Dr. Basak. 

We have, therefore, at least for the present, to dismiss alti^sether the 
idea that 13 (11 according to Dr. Basak) kings intervened between Vasanta- 
deva and Udayadeva. The meaning of the expression 'asy-dntare’ which 
connects these two kings cannot be precisely determined but there is little 
doubt, as lAvi has shown,^* that Fleet’s reconstmetion of the history of the 
period is hardly acceptable. According to L4vi Vasantadeva’s reign was fol- 
lowed by a critical period in the history of the Licchavi royid family .of 
Nepal, involving usurpation of the royal power by AihSuvarman and Jiwu- 
gupta, until it was restored by Narendradeva, son of Udayadeva.^^ Although, 
laddng in conclusive evidoice this view appears to be the most satisfactory 
for the present. 

The genealogy of the early kings of Nqial, ^ven in the Pa^pati temple 

la CII. HI, Introd. p. 187. 11. Nepd, II, 162. 

12. HNL 281. 

13. Fleet ptaoed MSnadeva after 8ivadeva and AiMuvarman. Hus is so dearly 
opposed to pabeographical and hiatorical evidence as shown by Dr. Ldvi and D& 
Basak that it need not be seiioudy oonddered. 

„ .14. N^al, 163. 
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fewiptioo, may thus be represented as Mows, with the omission of the mv. 
thkal kings at the beginning. ^ 

1. Jayadeva 


y 11 kings 


13. 

Visadeva 

1 

14. 

1 

Sahkaradeva 

1 

15. 

1 

Dharmadeva 

1 

J6. 

1 

M^adeva 

1 

17. 

1 

Mahideva 

1 

18. 

1 

Vasantadeva 

19. 

Udayadeva 


1 (?) 

20. 

Narendradeva 


The kings Nos. 13-16 sxe referred to in an, inscription of Manadeva (King 
No. 16, dated samvat 386.^® Two other records of Manadeva, dated 207 and 
413,1® and one of Vasantadeva (No. 18) dated 435ii are also known. 

During the interval between Nos. 18 and 19 ruled several other kings 
whose namps are known from epigraphic records.. First we have Sivadeva 
I and his great Mahasamanta Am;§uvannan. The latter gradually usurped 
all the royal authority and ruled like an independent king. His records are 
dated 30, 32, 34 and one is probably of the year 45. Whether these dates 
are to be referred to the Har$a era, beginning in 606 A.D., as* is generally held, 
or to a Tibetan era commencing in a.d. 595 as L^vi suggests, will be discussed 
later, but there is no doubt that Amsuvarman lived in the second quar- 
ter of the seventh century a.d. as Hiuen Tsang refers to him as a recent ruler. 

15. Indraji Na 1 ; L6vi, No, 1. Dr. Basak refers to this inscription as frag- 
mentary iHNL 242) ignoring the fact that the concluding Unes ^di could not 
he read by Indraji were restored by Levi. mu* wiuu 

;L6. L4vi No. II, Indraji No. 2. 
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Two other kings who foUonsad Sivadeva and Aihduvannan, namely, Ji^qm* 
gupta and Svadeva H, are known from records dated respectivdy in the 
years 48 and 119. There is no doubt that these dates are to be referred to 
the same era as is used in Athfuvarman’s records.*® 

iSivaideva II is the son of Narendradeva who has been by all 

sch(4ars with king No. 20 in the {^nealogical list given above. L6vi also 
refers to Chinese accounts according to which Naroidradeva was on the 
throne in or about 643 aj).*® He must have thus a fairly long reign cover- 
ing nearly half a century. His grandson Jayadeva II issued a record dated 
in year 153 of the era used by Athsuvarman, and thus Narendradeva. his son 
and grandson, together, must have ruled for a century or more. 

The Chinese accounts tell us that the father of Narendradeva was re- 
moved from the throne by his younger brother, and Narendradeva was con- 
sequently forced to fly to Tibet. This, as well as thei usurpation of AihSu- 
varman and Jisnugupta who did not belong to the Licchavi family, indicates 
internal troubles. One of the Vathiavalis also refers to an invasion of the 
KiiStas who ruled over the kingdom for s(»ne time. 

Evidently this troublesome period is indicated by the author of the 
Pa§upati tanple inscription when after referring to a regular succession of 
six kings up to Vasantadeva he suddenly goes at a jump to Narendradeva, 
son of Udayadeva. He does not say, as he did on two previous occasions, 
that he is passing over or leaving out of account a number of specified kings, 
but simply draws a veil after the reign of Vasantadeva and lifts it again with 
the accession of Narendradeva. 

It is a reasonable presumption, therefore, that the period of interval 
between Vasantadeva and Narendradeva saiw the disappearance of authority, 
at least for all practical purposes, of the Licchavi dynasty. The ejpigraphic 
records have preserved the name of the Licchavi king Sivadeva, who was 
either removed or whose power was reduced to a phantom early in the seventh 
century aj>. by his great vassal AihSuvarman. A little more light is perhaps 
thrown on this period by the Vc^iSavaRs. 

The different VaMSvtMs agree in their account of the first 28 Ungn of 
the Licchavi dynasty. What is more important, they correctly give the 
names and order of succesnon of kings Nos. 13-18 mentioned in| the Palu- 
pati temple ins. It also mentions (me Jayavarman early in the list. From 
sudi. alternatives as Sivavarman or i^vadevavannan given in the same list, 
this Jayavarman may be equated witii Jayadeva (No. 1) of the Pa§tmati 


18. For the inscriptions refoted to in this para, cf. the list in HNJ. 248ff. 

19. Nepd, II, 164. On p^ 162 lj4vi pots the date as 645. Dr. Basak friaceS 
Naremhadeva idiout 690 aj>. {.HNh 286) without any reference to the Chinese evt- 
deaet eked by L4vi. 
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Ins- though the VamiSvaRs put 13 kings in the intervening period, instead 
of 11 as menticoied in the latter. This dose resemblance of the VatkiaveMi 
with the ^igraphic records certainly gives their account of the Ljcdiavi 
kings an authentic character, and it would not be unreasonable, therefore, 
to seek light from them regarding the period following Vasantadeva. 

The three successors of Vasantadeva are named in all the VaiksSvalis 
as Udayadeva, Manadeva and Gupakamadeva. L6vi refers to a reccnd, with 
characters resettiUing those of Vasantadeva, which contains the first part of 

a name ‘ Yuvarajoda ’ and which he reascmably restores to Yuvarajodaya- 

deva i.e. prince Udayadeva. The same scholar also suggests that king Gapa- 
dieva, mentioned in a record of the same period is the same as Gupalmma- 
deva who is mentioned as the second king after Udayadeva in the VaMa- 
i/oS.*® 

All the VamSdvolis agree in naming the next three kings as Sivadeva, 
Narendradeva and Bhimadeva. After that there is some difference. Accord- 
ing to three of them the next two kings were Vispudeva and Vi^vadeva, and 
the son-in-law of the latter, AiMuvarman, founded the Thakuri dynasty. 
Another VamSdvaR, however, says, that during the reign of Bhimadeva- 
varman, the Ahirs, who ruled over Nepal before the Licchavis, reconquered 
the country, and after three of them had ruled, Sivadevavarman restored the 
Licchavi authority and was followed by Aah&ivannan.®* 

The discrepancy in the Vtt}hsdv(dis is perhaps due to the political troubles 
through which Nepal passed at this time, and it is not easy to reconcile the 
varying accounts. Curiously enough, the name of the three Ahir kings, 
Vispugupta, Kispugupta and Bhumigupta, all end in Gupta, and we know 
from epigraiAic records that one Jispugupta certainly ruled immediately 
after Arh^uvarman. Although, therefore, the Ahir invasion is passed over 
in three VaMdvaRs, there may be some historical truth in it It is, how- 
ever, just possiWe, that the Ahir rulers did not all precede, but or 

were partly contemporary to, the last Licchavi rulers named in the VaihSd- 
valis. L4vi’s suggesticm that ViSvadevavarman of the three VamSdvaRs is 
identical with iSivadevavarman of the other VakSavaR, is eminently reason- 
able,®' as both are said to be followed by Aih^uvarman. The fact that the 
name of this king is definitely known to be Sivadeva from epigraphic record 
gives this sditary VamSavaTt, which names him, and refas to the Ahira in- 
vaaon, a more authentic character than the rest. Now the three VwWavflJIs, 
which omit all references to Ahir invasion, name Vi$pudeva as the successor 
of Kilmadeva, whereas the other VarhidvaB names the first Ahin king who 
succeeded Bhimadeva as Vigougupta. It may be suggested, therefwe, that 
these two, Vispudeva and Vispugupta, were identical and his name shaU 
be removed from the succession list of Licchavi kings. In other words he 

20. Nqral II, 120-1. 21. Ibid., 92, 122. 22. IbkL, 124. 
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teigned over a part of N^l at the same time as Sivadev% whol ultimately 
defeated him or his successor. 

Thus on the strength of the VathSavaGs we may make a provisional list 
of the successors of Vasantadeva as follows : — 

1. Udayadeva 

2. Manadeva (II) 

3. GuioakSmadeva (Gapadeva?) 

4. Sivadeva 

5. Narendradeva 

6. Bhimadeva 

7. Sivadeva [Ahir invasion] 

8. AthSuvarman (founder of the Th^uri dynasty) 

It is known from the inscriptions that Sivadeva (No. 7) was a senior 
contemporary of AihSuvarman. L6vi has made a suggesticxi that the kings 
named Sivadeva, i.e. Nos. 4 and 7 of the above list, were really one and 
the same person, and Noe. 5 and 6 did not really rule, but their names were 
preserved as mere links for tracing the successicai of future kings. He points 
out that three V^uh^vaRs represent Noi 4 as a king of considerable import- 
ance, menti(Mi many legends about him and refer in detail to his numerous 
religious endowments. On the other hand, Sivadeva, who ruled immediately 
before Am4uvarman, is known from epigraphic records to have made a large 
number of religious endowments. Indeed no other king of Nepal is known 
to have issued so many grants of this kind. This argument,^* no doubt, 
contains a great deal of force, but against this has to be placed the unani- 
mous testimony of all the VamSavaRs which separate the two kings bearing 
tlie name Sivadeva. 

It would thus appear that we can reasonably regard the interval bet- 
ween Vasantadeva and Sivadevai— AthSuvarman as occupied by the reign of 
six (or according to Ldvi three) kings. Now Sivadeva lived in the first half 
of the seventh century a.d., and a record of Vasantadeva is dated 435 samvat. 
Interpreting this date by the Vikrama and Saka eras, the interval between 
the two would reflectively be about 250 and 115 years. There can be hardly 
any questim that the latter is a more reasonable period of interval than the 
forma'. Accordingly, at the present state of our knovdedge, it would be 
most reasonable to refa the dates in the records of MSnadeva and Vasanta- 
deva to the Saka era. As regards the fiecial Licchavi era of 110 a.d., sug- 
gested by Ubn, it is only 33 years lata than the Saka era, and it would not 
matefrially affect our conclusions so far as the dates of Vasantadeva and his 
predeoessoiB are concerned. Only, if we read the date of Sivadeva’s record 
as SOO + X Levi’s suggestion becomes a mote probaUel one, thoutdi the Saka 
era would not be altogetha unsuitabte even in that case. 


23. im.. 1234. 
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Bhagawanlal Indraji refened the dates of Manadeva and Vasantadeva 
to Vikrama era, and this view has been endorsed by Dr. R. G. Basak. Both 
were no doubt influenced by the presumption, now proved to be . without 
a basis, that thirteen or elevoi uimamed king^ after Vasantadeva preceded 
Narendradeva. There is, however, one important fact in favour of the 
Vikrama samvat which was unknown to Indraji and has been overlooked by 
Dr. Basak. Reference has already been made to the Kisii»di inscription 
dated 449 which refers to an intercalary A$aidha month. L^’s theory of 
the Li(xhavi era of 110 a.<d. was mainly based on this data, as there was an 
intercalary A$a4ha month in 559 a.d. It appears, however, from the astrono- 
mical tables supplied by L. D. S. Filial that there was an intercalary A9S4ha 
in 449 Vikrama stmvat current, but not in 449 Saka current or expired. 
But considering how often such astronomical data have played tricks in chro- 
ndogical calculatirxis in the past, it is difficult to regard this as a conclusive 
evidence, when it is in conflict with the results obtained from general histori- 
cal study. When we remonber that we are dealing with a period before 
AryaUiatn introduced a regular system in astronomical calculations, and the 
many unknown factors involved such as the error of calculations, wrong or 
different system followed in different localities, etc., it would not perhaps 
be wise in regarding the astronomical data as a decisive factor in chronologi- 
cal considerations. As an instance in point we may cite the inscription of 
Aim&ivannan dated 34 which refers to an intercalary Paufa. Fleet, who re- 
ferred this date to Har$a era, justified his theory by pointing out that ‘ there 
was a mean intercalation of P<m?a’ in aj>. 640.“ L6vi on the; other hanrf 
held that this intercalary Paufa could only occur in 629 a.d.*'® But accord- 
ing to the Table X of S. Pillai’s Indian Chronology, the latest authoritative 
treatise on the subject, there was no intercalary Pau^a either in 629 or in 
640 A.D, As a matter of fact, according! to Pillai, instead of therel being an 
intercalary there was a Pausa k$aya i.e. no Pausa month at all in 

629 A.D. Neverthdess these astronomical facts should be bome in mind and 
considered by persons conQ}etent to form an authoritative opinion on them. 

It would appear from what has been said above that the facts so far 
known make it very unlikely that the earlier dates should be referred to 
the Vikrama samvat, and that there are no adequate grounds for referring 
them to a special Liodiavi era. 

For the present, tl^refore, we may accept as the most reasonaUe assump- 
tion, that the records of Manadeva and Vasantadeva are ^ted inj the €aka 
era. 

The reign of Mlnadeva would accordingly cover the period 464 to 491 
A.D. with a few yfeiars more, perhaps, both at the b^pnning and at the end.. 
This is the period when the decline of the Gupta emiurel let loose the forces 
of political disintegration in K. India. This fits in with the warlike acti- 


24. CII. Ill, Introd. p. 179. 
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vities of M^deva referred to in his records. It is interesting to recall in 
this connection that a Maukhari king (either livaravarman or !4Snavarman) 
and the Later Gupta king Jivitagupta I are said to have fought against some 
enemies in the Himalaya region. It is not unlikely that they fought against 
the Licchavi kings of Nepal early in the sixth century a.d. and we may well 
believe in that case that Manadeva had already established a strong political . 
authority in Nepal which proved a menace to the safety of the neighbouring 
regions in the south. 

We may thus offer the following tentative chronology of the Licdiavi 
kings of Nepal up to the usurpation of Ajth§uvarman. 

1. Jayadeva (2nd century AJ>.) 

2 . 1 


^11 kingsl (3rd and 4th centuries a.d.) 


13. Vr§adeva 

I 

14. Sahkaradeva 

I 

15. Dharmadeva 

I 

16. Manadeva 

I 

17. Mahideva 

I 

18. Vasantadeva 


|c. 400-460 A.D. 

c. 460-495 A.D. 
c. 495-510 A.d. 
c. 510-520 A.D. 


1 

;19. Udayadeva 
20. Manadeva II 


21. Guoskamadeva 
(Gauadeva) 


r 520-610 A.D, 


22. Sivadeva (?) 

1 

23. Narendiadeva (?) 

I 

24. Bhimadeva (?) 

Sivadeva acc. c. 610 A.i>. 
Daughter s Aiyuvarman (Usurper) 
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The date of Aaii^uvannan’s usurpation offers another intriguing problem 
in Nepal chronology. His diarters are dated in the years 30, 32, 34 and 39. 
An inscriptxH), referring to him as the reigning king, contains a date of 
which the decimal figure is certainly 40 but the unit figure has been doubt- 
fully read as 4 or 5. It is obvious that these dates cannot be referred to 
either the Vikrama or Saka era or to the Licchavi oa, per^posed by L4vi. 
The view generally acc^ted is that these dates are to be referred to the Harsa 
era. But, as L^vi has pointed out,** there are serious difficulties in the way 
of accepting this theory. In the first place while there is no positive evi- 
dence that Harsa ever ccmquered NQ>aI, the Chinese accounts leave no doubt 
that Tibet at this time exercised suzerainty over that country, and it was 
ccmsequently detadied from Indian politics. Secondly, the theory is in con- 
flict with the pontive statement of Hiuen Tsang that Aihluvarman was 
before he viated Nepal. For, according to the theory of Harsa 'era Athiu- 
varman was alive even after 646 A.D., while Hiuen Tsang visited these parts 
in about 637 a.d. In order to rid of this difficulty it has been suggested 
that Hiuen Tsang did not actually viat Nepal but based his account on re- 
ports which were either inaccurate or misundierstood by him.*^ But this ec- 
planatiMi can hardly be r^arded as satisfactory, particularly as we have no 
definite evidence of the Hai?a era being used in Nepal. Hiuen Tsang’s 
statement runs as follows** ; — 

“ The king is a kshatriya and belongs to the family* of Licchavas. His 
mind is well-informed and he is pure and dignified in character. He has a 
sincere faith in the law' of Buddha. Lately there mas a king called Aih§u- 
varman who was distinguished for his learning and ingenuity. He himse lf 
had composed a work on sounds (Sabda-vidya) ; he esteemed learning and 
respected virtue, and his reputation was spread everywhere.” 

I have quoted this at length just to show that Hiuen Tsang’s account 
of the two kings of Nepal is not a mere scrai^y hearsay report, but gives 
some personal details. Even assuming that he did not visit Nepal personally 
—though tfiere is n(rthing to justify this view— there is nothing to indicate 
that he had not a fairly accurate account of the country. His rfptaiigri des- 
criptions of the physical features and climate of the country, the manners 
of the people and the religious establishments imply that he either visited 
the country or had detailed and faithful account of it from others. During 
his tour in the neighbouring r^ion and long residence at Nfiiandg he must 
have come across persons resident in Nepal and comprtent to give him relia- 
ble information. To disregard Hiuen Tsang’s testinamy wbuld, therefore, 
be a mere gratuitous assumption, in order to uphcM a theory which is not 
supported by any positive evidoice. Beades, as we diall see later, other 


26. Nepal, II. 1S2. 
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Chineee Texts indirectly corroborate Hiuen Tsang by mentioning Narendm- 
deva as king of Nepal c. 643 a.d. 

S. Leyi, the Mily eminent scholar who has refused to aco^t the theory 
of Haisa era, has offered a solution of his own. An inscription of Aihftt- 
varman, dated 34, refers to an intercalary Paufa month, and Ldvi, as stated 
above, shows by astroncHnical calculation that this year corresponds to the 
year 629-30 a.d. The starting point of the era used by AihSuvarman iwould 
thus fall in the year 595 a.d. and L6vi suggests that this was probably the 
epoch of a Tibetan era commemorating either the accession of Strmg-tsan or 
the birth of his son Srong-tsan-Gampo.‘* As both these Tibetan kings un- 
doubtedly exercised suzerainty over Nepal, such a theory is quite a reasonaUe 
one. But its chief drawback is the fact that we have no knowledge oC any 
such Tibetan era,' and until its existence is proved by independent evidence 
Levi’s theory cannot command general acceptance. 

S. L6vi has dted authentic Chinese evidence to show that the Chinese 
embassy which visited Magadha in 643 a.d., passed through Nepal and was 
received with honour by its king Narendradeva.*® This shows that 
ArhSuvarman had ceased to reign befcMre that date. It thus confirms the 
testimony of Hiuen Tsang and renders untenable the theory that Aih4uvar- 
man’s dates are to be referred to the Harsa era.*‘ At the same time L6vi’s 
own theory of the Tibetan era of 595 a.d. hardly fits in with it. For we have 
an inscription of Jisnugupta, who succeeded to the powers and authority of 
Athiuvarman, dated in the year 48. In this record Jisnugupta acknowledged 
Bhalttiaraka-ifija Dhnivadeva as his lord-paramount. In another record, the 
date of which is lost, he refers to Bhattaraka Manadeva as evidently occupy- 
ing the same position. A third inscription of Jismugupta, without date, does 
not mention any of these kings but refers to his augmenting victorious reign. 
It is a reasonable assumption that these three records indicate the gradual 
advance in the positiem and status of Jispugupta. We may consequently 
hold that Jispugupta began his reign about the year 48, acknowledging the 
nmninal suzerainty, first of the Licchavi king Dhruvadeva, and next of 
NQnadeva, and aided by discarding altogether such an unnecessary para- 
phamelia and reigning abedutdy in his own name. J^ugupta may thus 
be presumed to have ruled for some years after the year 48. Now there can 
be no question that this datd refers to the same era as was used by AihSu- 
vmman. Accordii^ to Levi’s theeny this date corre^xxids to 643 aj>. We 
may reasonably hold that Jisqugupta’s reign was extended at least a few 
years b^ond 643 a.i>. But according to the Chinese evidence cited by L£vi 


29. Nepal, II, X54. 30. iVd., 164. 

31. Dr. Basak who refers the dates of Aibhtvannan to the Hatsa era Is 
altogether dlent about the theory of Uri and of the Chineic eridence referred to 
by hhn. 
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himarif , Naitendradm was the king of NQ)al in 643 A.D. This oonsidmtUy 
weakois the theory that the dates in the charters of AthSuvartnan and Jismu- 
gupta are to be referred to a Tibetan era commencing in 595 a.d. 

We may also omsider the possibility that the date in Athluvannan’s 
charter are his own r^[nal years aixl that the redroning was continued by 
his successors. This is a quite reasonable and probable view, but is rejected 
by & L6vi»* on two grounds ; first, that no record earlier than the 30th year 
is known, and secondly that as the Harigaon Stefcf inscription of Ath&ivar- 
man, dated year 30, refers to some details of his coronaticm, the era can 
hardly commemorate his own accession. The objections caimot, however, 
be regarded as decisive The first is a mere negative evidence. AS regards 
the second, the inscripticai merdy refers to ‘ abhifeka-hasfi’ and ‘abhife- 
kdS(va’ in general terms, and althou^ probable, it is by no means certain 
that the details of the donations in the record refer to the it^ns of his own 
coronation. So the possibility of the dates of Aih§uvarman’s charters being 
his own regnal years cannot be altogether dismissed. It is not necessary to 
suppose that AihSuvaiman ddiberately founded a new era. As often hap* 
poied, it is pOssiUe that the reckoning of his regnal years was oontitaied by 
his successors and thus an era grew into bang. 

Another poesilnlity must also be k^ in view. The NQ)al Samvat, 
an era even now in use, commenced from 879-80 A.D., and, in the absence 
of any authentic information or even rdiable tradition exj^aining its origin, 
it has bem suggested by Li6vi that the epoch of the new era might simply 
be the new year after the completion of 800 years of the Saka era.*® In other 
words, they simply left out the hundreds at the commencement of the 9th 
century of the Saka era. If this theory be accepted, we may hold that some- 
thing dmilar might have taken place after the lapse of the first five hundred 
years of the Saka era. Aihdivarman’s known dates might, therefore, be treated 
as 530 to 545 of the Saka era corresponding to 608-623 A.i>. which would 
agree with Hiuen Tseng’s statement that the king died some timei before his 
visit to Nepal (c. 637 a.d.). We must, however, bear in mind that the 
dates of Sivadeva and Jayadeva II, viz. years 119 and 145 are also evidently 
dated in the same era and it is, therefore, necessary to suppose that though 
after 500 Saka the hundreds were omitted, the redomng was continued un- 
interropted for the next three centuries, until the new Nepal Samvat came 
into use in the 9th century, and the same ccmtinuous reckoning was again 
adopted and has continued uptil now. 

On the whole it must be admitted that lume of these theori« about the 
interpretation of the dates of AihSuvarman’s charters can be r^arded as 
convincing. But the theory of Hai«a eta, which is now generally favoured, 
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appears to be the least satisfactory, as it is contradicted by known facts 
deduced from Hiuen Tsang’s narrative and the Oiinese annala The theory 
of regnal years seems to be least open to objection at the present state of 
our knovdfldge. Nevertheless it would be unwise to lay stress on, far leas 
to adopt ddinitely, any one of the above theories. For the present we must 
rest content with the infomiati<Mi supplied by Hiuen Tsang that Aih^uvar- 
man’s reign ended immediatdy <x shortly before 637 A.D., when the pilgran 
probably visited Nqxtl, or 642-3 aj>. when he vi«ted E. India for the last 
time 


In conduding this long dissertation we must admit that it has not been 
possible to achieve much by way of positive results, but the main problem 
and the various issues arising out of it have been placed in dear per^rective, 
and all the theories, specially those of Ldvi, which are very important but 
evidently little known to Indian sdioiars, have been fully explained and 
properly examined. This, it may be confidently hoped, would fadlitate the 
future study of the histcsy and dirmology of Nepal. 





GULERIA PAINTINGS 


By 

pr. HIRANANDA SASTRI, M.A., M.O.L., OXITT. 

Gulerias form a chief dan of the old Katodi rulers of Kangra, the 
famous historic stronghold of the “Trigartta"' territory of the Punjab. One 
of the heroic rajas of this Tiigartta, namely, Su4armachandra, figures in the 
Miahcbharato as fighting (m behalf of the inveterate Duryodhana against 
the I^iodavas. Who built this stronghold and vdien, we do not know. 
Ttadition ascribes it to divine agency probably on account of its iny)reg- 
nability and great age. Nagarakota is an antique name of it and Kangara, 
a comparativdy modem appellation designating not only the fmtress but 
the whole district, so called after the fortress. The connotation of this 
term is obscure just as is that of Katoch. To etymologise these terms as 
K<m-i<4ha ( the head or chief fort) and Kate-uckcha ( foremost in the 
army) will be too pedantic for acceptance. This stronghold of Kangra 
played an inytortant role in the history of the India of the Mohanunadan 
epoch and a patriotic Hindu cannot but mourn its fall to the invader : is 
tAnd hi fim Kit hut Nagarakota fa, is rSnd hi men jatd rahA SomanStha bU. 

The Gulerias left the parental stronghold viz. Kangra and settled in 
Guler, which is about a day's journey from it, in the li5to century of the 
Qiristian era. They were called after this locality in accordance with the 
usual custom of taking names from the place of residence as, for «qmp^e, 
Pathaniyia from P.athana or PratishthSna, Dogra from Duggar (ancient 
Dvigartta ), or Balauria from Balaur. 

During my ofiSkdal tours in the district of Kangra, I visited Haripur, 
the capital of Guler, and made the acquaintance of Raja Raghunatha Sin- 
gha, the late raler of the locality. He very kindly showed me his valuable 
ooUecticm of paintings chiefly omsisting of the portraits of his ancestors 
and allowed me to have them photographed for the Archaeological Survey 
of India, Northern Circle, Lahore. One of these portraits is believed to 
rq>resent a Guleria chief who was considered a gharmin g persrmality, so 
mudi so that the members of a Mughal harem, so goes the story, repressed 
a desire to see him. He was consequently takoi to their august presence 
but, unfortunatdy for him, blindfolded ! These paintings are not yet 
puUished and it is hig^ily desirable that they are brought out for the use 
of scholars interested in the pictorial art and histewy of India The said 
Raja allowed me the use of the DBpamjvi, the oily manuscript copy of 
which lay in his possession. This valuable piece gives an interesting ac- 
count of the Gulerifi chiefs and I noticed its contorts in the Joumat of The 
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Punjab Historical Society many yearn ago. At the same time I was able 
to get a few pictures of n^kSs and ragkus, some of adtich I have publidi* 
ed already. 

Kangra gave larth to many beautiful pictures now lying scattered in 
several museums and various collections, dficial or private. Consequently, 
th^ paintings are known to be the product of the school termed after 
Kangra:. Guler is a part of Kasgra and a number of paintings have been 
found here. Whether the Gulerid chiefs had their own chiterds ( i.e. chit- 
rakSras ) or not, is not known for certain, but principal rulers of these hill 
states had them as a rule and Kangra must have had them too, for I mysdf 
saw the descendants of a famous painter of Kangra, namely, Sajanu, about 
the time of the well known sdsmic catastrt^he of 1905 when I was there, 
and collected many khakas from the family. In all probability the paintings 
of Kangra woe indebted to the Ustads who gave us the Mughal paintings 
too well known to mention here. 

Kangra paintings are usually in the profile and the painters who 
wrought them did not come out successful in their ^orts to depict the hill 
face. These paintings are known for their technique, brilliancy, colour and 
line. The best ones are undoubtedly good illustrations of exquisiteness and 
are wdl featured and proportioned. The Guleria p ainting s are likewise. 
There is no need to differentiate them frmn the Kangra school. The portraits 
of the Gulerias which I have sem display all these characteristics and reflect 
great credit on the ustSds who made them as well as the patrcHis who 
encouraged them. The said collection of the ruler menticmed above had, 
besides portraits, paintings of ragms, nayikas, flowers, deities and other 
subjects. They all require q)ecial treatment in a s^Muate volume. 

Two of these paintings which have not been published before and 
are masterpieces of the Kangra Art, are reproduced here in token of my 
great appreciation of the devotion to the muse of the history and art of 
ancient India which the scholar to whom this volume is being presented has 
bear evincing all along. One of them I call 'Expectancy' and the other 
' Ddusion'. Both these pictures of the Kangra qulam are remaricaUy wdl 
drawn and exquisite. The colouring is excdlent, the pose of the figures, 
very expresrive, and the drapery fine and smart, so much so that the dress 
is visibly tran^rent : the velv^ bodice with its colour is dear under the 
dupatta. The rest of the dress and also the face, are eamcuted with equal 
ddicacy. The badcground of the lady expecting her lover at the dead of 
nisM is wonderfully exhibited and with the streak of lightning that the 
ustad has deveriy put in, forms a strildng contrast to the charmifig figure. 
The other i^ctuie^ ViprdtMkS CDehidon’)', defects equally successfully 
the state of mind (tf the bewitdied lady and, inddentally, brings to our 
thou{^ the foriom state to vdiich tlds superb art of Kangra has now dwindled 
widi hardly say hope of revival, as those who wrouidit them did not come out 
suecBBsful In their ^forts to depict the fiill face. 
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Two of these paintings which have not beoi published before and are 
mastopieces of the Kangra qtiom, are reproduced bdow in tdcen of my ap- 
predaticm of the devotion which Dr. B. C. Law has aU along been evincing 
to the cause of Indology. As I have said before, both are remarkably exqui* 
site and well-posed. In ' Expectancy ’ the drapery is visiUy transparent. The 
bodice does not hide the beauty of the figure it covers and the skirt is clear 
under the de^ blue gossamer dupatta. The rest of the dress and also the face 
and person, are executed with equal delicacy. This portrayal of the lady 
waiting for her lover amidst the brewing storm at the dead of nig^t, is strik- 
ingly effective. The streak of lightning that the ustSd has cleverly put in to 
lessor the dark intendty of the night, vividly brings out the contrast between 
the charming lady, her jewelry, her drapery, her lovely features and graceful 
form, and the dim, word background. 

The Viprddbdha (‘Delusion’) is apparaitly a portrayal of the idea 
containing in the following verse from the Gita-Govinda : 

Lord Krishna has suddenly disappeared leaving Radha in bewilderment. 
Thinking that the Lord is hidden in the flowery tree, she stands holding the 
blossoming branch in her hand, sighing for the vanished lover. This picture 
is in softer tints harmonioudy, but just as ddicatdy, used and is an equally 
successful depiction of the state of nund of the bewitched lady. 

Both paintings serve to illustrate the high degree of perfection that the 
superb pictorial art of Kangra had readied and we cannot but regret the 
forlorn state to whidi it has now dwindled, with hardly any hope of revival. 
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VEDIC PLANTS 

By 

Dr. GIRIJAPRASANNA MAJUMDAR, m.sc. ph.d., 

Introduction 

The Vedic Indians were a civilized peoide. They settled down to 
pastoral life, and evdved working knowledge of the thit^ that formed thdr 
immediate environment, and idants formed one sudi environment, in order 
to utilize them to the best of their advantage. They lived in villages, towns 
and cities, in fixed dwdlings and houses which were furnished with ^ple 
furniture. Their food and drink ingredients consisted mainly of cereals, 
pulses, fruits, soma and other plants and plant products whidi they culti- 
vated in fields and gardens. The Vedas bring the Vedic man and woman 
before us perfectly well dressed, caring for dress and creating an art for dress- 
making, washing, etc. Boats and chariots were their main conveyances for 
water and land transit, and their trade and commerce floiuMed with plant 
products as the chief merchandise, and even mdfa and Were used as 
some sort of currency for exdiange and barter. They developed agriculture, 
arbod-horticulture, sylviculture, etc. and enjoyed their leisure hours in play- 
ing dice or in cultivating music, both vocal and instrumental. They 
utensils, war weapmis, agricultural implements, and also imtisied nwiirinw 

All these required a knowledge of plants and plant products. It is rightly 
said that ‘ utilitarian side gave the first impetus to the scientific study 
Botany'. At this early stage Descriptive Botany, or the External MoriAo- 
logy as it is called, and some knowledge of nursing and maintenance of 
growth of plants (rudimentary knowledge of plant physiology), became neces- 
sary for the proper identification of plants and thir successful cultivation, 
particularly so when their number became unusually large. An account of 
their achievement in this line will be given eiseudiere. 

In the present contribution an attengit has been made to make a list, 
identify as far as practicable and dassify the i^ants occurring in the Vedk 
literature as amtemi^ated and enunmted by Macdonell and Keith in their 
classical work, the Vedk Index. 

2. lUENTIFICATION 

The trees, shrubs, herbs and other plants moitioned in the Vedic lite- 
rature are enumerated bdow in an ali^iabetic order with their Latin syno- 
nyms, dutribution and uses : 
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Vedic name. 

Latin Synonym 
and Family, 

Ref, in Vedic Uterature, 

Distribution 
and uses 

1. Abaya 

1. Brasfiica yuncea 
(=napu8), 
seeds dark ; 

2. B. alba, seeds 
white (Crud- 
feras) 

A. V. IV. 35, 5 (Whitney, 
292), used against super- 
natural agencies. 

Cultivated in In- 
dia, white ones 
cultivated atFe^ 
rozepore in the 
Punjab. 

OU» medicine. 

2. AdSra 

Zingiber offidnale 
(Zingiberaceae) 

A. V. iv, 35, 5 (Whitney 
207; Zimmer 70; Weber, 
18, 138). 

Throufijhout the 
warmer parts of 
India. 

Medicine, spice. 

3. Adhy&Q(^ 

1. Mucana pniri- 
ens (L4[umi- 
nosse) 

2. Phyllanthus 
urinaria 

3. P. niruri 
Euphorbricaceae 

Sat. Br. xiii, 8, 1, 16 ; men- 
tioned with many other 
plants. 

From the Himala- 
yas! in the plains 
to Ceylon, As- 
sam, l^rma etc 
—hotter parts 
of India. 

Medicinal, 

4. Aja^rbgJ 

1. Odina Wodiar 
(AnacardiS' 
oeae) 

2. Gymnema 
Sylvestre 

(Asdepiadaceae) 

A. V. iv. 37 ; prescribed as 
demon destroyer. 

Hotter parts of 
India from ex- 
treme N. W. 
along the foot 
of the Hima- 
laya, ascending 
to 4000 ft, to 
Assam eastwards. 

Wood, medkme. 

5. Ala ' 

Weed of cornfield 

A. V. vi. 16, 3. 

1 

.... 

6. AlMni, Aldpu 

Lagenaria Vulgaris 
(Cucuibitaceae) 

A. V. viii, 10, 29, 30; xx, 
130 ; 1. 2 ; ddpu, Mait. 
Sam. iv. 2, 13 ; vesBtel made 
of it. 

Indigenous in In- 
dia. 

Vegetable, fruit 

and utensils. 

7. Alaslld 

Grain aeeper 

A. V, vi. 16, 4. 

.... 

8. Amall, Ama- 
laira 

Phyllanthus end> 
lica 

(Euphorbiaceae) 

Jaim. Up. Br. i, 38, 6; 
Ch&id. Ujx vii, 3, 1 
(Vtoalaka). 

Throufi^t tropi- 
cal & sid>-tropi- 
cal India, wild 
or planted. 

Medicmal, fruit. 

9. Amiila 

1. GlorioSa supeiba 
(Liliaceae) 

2. Caacata ^ 
(Gonvdvula* 
oeae) 

A. V. V. 32. 4 ; the plant 
is described as rootless. 

1 consider it a cascata sp. 
which is common in the 
Indus Plain ; used for 
poisoning arrows. 

Throughout tropi- 
cal India, from 
N. W. Himala- 
yas to Assam 
ascending up to 
5000 ft 

Poison. 

10. A^dika 

Nymphaea alba 
(Nymphaeaceae) 

A. V. iv, 35, 5: 17, 16; 
edible plant leaf and root 
egg-shaped. In the Pip* 
palapada ed. Paupd&rika 
is mentioned in its {dace. 

Kashmir, Siberia, 
Europe. 

Flower, personal 
decoration, edi- 
bks. 
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Vedk name. 

Latin Synfmym 
and Famiiy. 

Hef, in Vedic literature. 

Distribution 
and uses 

11. Aqu (dna) 

1 

Panicum ‘ milia- 
ceum (Grami- 
neoe) 

VS). Sflih. xviii, 12; Bihad. 
Up, vi. 3. 13. 

Cultivated or natu- 
ralised through- 
out the ho^ 
parts of India, 
grains white. 

Food pains, fod- 
der diet. 

12. Apto^ga 

Achyranthes as- 
peia (Amaran- 
tacex) 

A. V. iv, 7, 6 ; 18, 7 ; 19, 
4; vii» 6, 2; Vaj. Saih. 
XXXV, 11 ; Taitt Br. i, 7, 
8, 1 ; Sat. Br. v, 2, 4, 14 ; 
xiii, 8, 4, 4 ; Nirukta, iv, 
17, 2. 

Tropical Asia, Af- 
rica, Baluchis- 
tan. 

Medicinal, ritual. 

13. Apardjitd 

QitoHa temata 
(Leguminoses) 

A. V. ii, 27, 3 ; for proepe- 
rity and long life. 

Tropical zone from 
the Himalayas 
to Ceylon, Bur- 
ma, etc. 

Spell, amulet. 

14. Ailra 

Calotiopis gigan- 
tea (Aadepla- 
daces) 

A. V. vi, 72, 1 ; Sat Br. ix, 
1, 1, 4. 9; arica-paioa, 
taka pal34a, i, 2, 3; 12, 
13. 

Throughout India, 
ascending to 

3000 ft. in the 
Himalayas, from 
the Punjab to 
Assam, drier 

places. 

Medicinal, 

15, Aia]u 

Qroxylum indicum 
(Bignoxmaoes) 

A. V. xz, 131, 17 ; in R. V. 

■ It is said that axle oi 
chariot was sometimes 
made of its wood. 

From the Hima- 
layan to CeyloD 
up to 3000 ft. 
Timber, medkmal. 

16. Aiitald 

Aiaiu 

1. Proeqns ^d- 
gera (sugg^ked 
by Weber) 

2. Acada Suxna 
(leguxninoseae) 

A. V. iv, 37, 6. 

The Punjab, Sind, 
Western Penin- 
sula. 

Timber, Fuel, 

17. Aiundhati 
sSehadevi 

Sida ocndifolia 
! S. rhcxnbifolia 
(Malvaces) 

A. V. iv, 2, 1 ; V. 5, 5, 9 ; 
vi, 59, 1, 2; vii, 7, 16; 

1 xix, 38, 1; luaUng pro- 
perties; as icbrifiige, in- 
creased milk of cow, pro- 
tect of cattle (A. V. 
vi, 59, 1), dimber, hav- 
ing sten^ of golden 
ouwr, (A. V. V, 5, 5,7), 
also cafled sdSct, and 
Uk9S appears to have 
been a product of it 
(Whitnev's notes on A.V. 
iv, 12). 

Tropical and sub- 
txopical India. 

Medicinal, MUk 
producing, Sour- 
ce of LSkfS, 
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Vedic name. 

Latin Synonym 
and Family, 

Ref, in Vedic ttteratme. 

Distribution 
and uses 

IS, A^gandhd 

Withania isbmni- 
fern (Solana- 
ces) 

Sat Br. xiii, 8, 1, 16. 

Throughout drier 
subtropical In- 
dia, west Hin- 
dustan. 

Medicinal, 

J19. A§vattha 

Ficus religioeta 

(urticaces) 

R. V. i, ^64, 20 ; vessels 
made of AAvatth& R. V. 
X, 97, 5; tree, A. V. iii, 
6, 1 ; iv, 32.4 ; hardwood 
for kindline fire, A. V. 
vi, 1,1, 1 ; Sat Br. xi, 5, 
1.13 ; starts life as an epi- 
phyte on Khadira, some- 
times strangles it A. V. 
iii. 6; its berries eaten 
by birds, R V. i, 164 
20.20 ; described as 
'crested ones’ (i^khaiOidin) 
A. V. Vi, 374. 

One of India’s 
greatest trees, 
wild in the sub- 
Himalayan for- 
ests. 

Religious, 

20. A^vavdla 
A§vavara 

Sacdiarum spon- 
taneum 

(Gramines) 

Mait Saih. iii, 7, 9 ; Kath 
Sam. xxiv, 8; Kapi^tl^. 
Sam. xxxviii, 1 ; Sat Br. 
iii, 4. 1, 7. 

India, Oylon etc., 
warm region of 
old world. 

21. A^vavat! 

One of the four 
piindpal medi- 
cinal plants can- 
not be identified 

R. V. X. 97. 7. 

— 

22. Auk 9 agandhi 

Fragrant plant 

A. V. iv, o7, 3, mentioned 
along with Guggulu and 
Naladi as fragrant plants. 

.... 

23. AvakA 
(aquatic 

plant) 

Blyxa oryzetOTum 
the only species 
that grows in 
Kashmir. Its 

later name is 
^vMa identi- 
cal with i^ala. 
SaivAla is Blyxa 
grifiithii, not 

found in the 
Punjab. i§!pala 
is mentioned in 
iUva. Gr. Sutra 

fftyiirocWideaj) 

A. V. viii, 7, 9 ; 37, 8-10 ; 
Taitt Sam. iv, 6, 1. 1 ; 
V, 4, 2, ^1; 4, 3; Vaj. 
Sam. xvu, 4 ; xxv, 1 ; 
Mait Saih. ii, 10, 1 ; Sat 
Br. vii, 5, 1, 11 ; m, 3, 
2, 5; ix, 1, 2, 20, 22; 
xHi, 8. 3, 13 ; Gandharvas 
eat it A. V. iv. 37, 8. 

Kashmir. 

Pat herb. 

24. Badara 

Zizyphus Sp. 
(Rhamneee) 

KAth. Saih. xii, 10 ; Mait 
Saih. iii, 11, 2 ; Vaj. 
Saih. xix, 22. 90 ; xxi, 30 ; 
Taitt Br. i, 8» 5, 1 ; fiat 
Br. V. 5, 4; 10; xii, 7, 
3 ^ 1» 8 ; etc ; 
Jaimin. Br. ii, 156, 5. 

Throudumt India, 
N. W. Frontier 
^d, base of 
the Himalaya to 
Ceylon. 
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Vedk name. Latin Swumym Ref, in Vedic literature. Distribution 
and Family. and uses 


25. Baja Brassica Sp. 

(white & yel- (Qiidfere®) 
low variety) 


A. V. viii, By 3, 6. 7. 24 Punjab, and cd- 
(Whitney, 494)— used tivated in India, 

against dmon of disease. 


26. Balbaja 


27. Bhahga. 
(hemp) 


28. Bilva 


1. Elensine indica 

2. R Coracana 

(Gramineae) 


Cannabis sativa 
(Urticacea) 


Aegle marmeios 
(Rutacea) 


29. Bimba 


Cephalandia in- 
dca (Cucurbi- 
tacea) 


A. V. xiv, 2, 22, 23 ; Taitt. 
Saih. ii, 2, a 2; Hath. 
Sadi. X, 10; Mait. SaiiL. 
ii, 2, 5; used for sacri- 
ficial litter, fuel (KA^h. 
Sam); in R. V. viii, 

3, ba^t and other things 
made from this grass (in 
Danastuti). 

In R. V. ix, 6^ 13 it is an 
epithet of ^ma; A. V. 

xi, 6, 15; Sahkh. Aran. 

xii, 19. 

A. V. xxi. 136, 3 ; Ait. Br. 
ii, 1 ; ^t. Br. xili, 4, 4, 
S, etc; Mait. Sadi, iii, 
9, 3 ; sacrificial post in 
Taitt. Saih. ii, 1, 8» 1. 2 ; 
cf. sat. Br. i, 3, 3, 20; 
Ait Br. ii, 1 ; amulet, i 
sahldi. Aran. xii. 20, et. 
seq. 

Jaimin. Up. Br. iii, 5, 6. 


Sa (^naka Geer arietinum Vaj. Sath. xviii, 12. 
(See under (Leguminoseas). 

Khalva) 


31. Candl 


32. Citrapar^ 


Andropogan 

ailatus 

(Gramines) 


ad- A. V. vi, 139, 3. 


A. V. ii, 25, 3, with spotted 
leaf, protection of foetus. 


33. Daibha with 1. Eragnostis Cy- R. V. i, 191, 3 ; with Sara 


iU 2 varieties, nosurddesi 
lUiaraf^rbha & 2. E. t^^ 
Mfdudarbha E. dliaris 
(Gramineae) 


& Kuiara. A. V. vi, 43, 
2 ; viii, 7, 20 ; x, 4, 13 ; 
xi, 6^ 15 ; xix, 29, 1, etc., 
used for calming of anger, 
A. V. vi. 43. 


Cultivated in the 
plains of India. 

Medicinal, fuel, 
furniture & 
utensils. 


Wild in N. W. 
Himalaya, Cen- 
tral Asia. 


Wild, ascending to 
4000 ft. in the 
Western Hima- 
layas, in dry 
hilly places from 
Jhdum to As- 


Throufhout India. 
Medictnal. 


Cultivated in tem- 
perate and tro- 
pical countries. 

Pulse. 

Plains and lower 
hills of India 
from Kumaon 
to Sikkim in the 
Himalayas. 


Plains of India 
from Peshawar 
to Sind, to 
Burma. 

Riiual, 


34. DaSavtksa 


35. Dhava 


A tree according A. V. ii, 9, 1. 
to Roth. 


(Combretaceae) 


lati- A. V. vi, 5, 5, used for heal- From the Hima* 
ing up of wounds. laya to Gqrlon 

») up to 3000 ft 

MedienuA. 
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Vedic name. 


36. Dflrvt 


37. 


38. Garmut 


39. Gavedhuka 
Gavedhuk8 
Gl^dhuka 
Gavidhukft 


40. GodhOma 


41. GuggulO 


42. Haridrft 


43. Haridru 


Latin Synonym 

Ref. in Vedic literature. 

Distribution 
and uses 

Cynodon dactylan 
(Gramineae) 

R. V. X, 16, 13; 134, 5; 
142, 8; Taitt. Saih. iv, 
2, 9, 2; V, 2, 8, 3; Vaj. 
Siuii. xiii, 20; Ait. fo. 
nil, 5, 8 ; Sat Br. iv, 5, 
10, 5 ; vii, 9, 2, 10, 12 ; 
etc ; grows on Damp 
ground, R. V. x, 16, 3 ; 
142, & 

India, Burma, 

C^lon ascend- 
ing to 5000 ft. 
in the Himala- 
yas. 

Sacrificial. 

Medicinal, 

Ridnus Commu- 
nis 

(Euphoibiaceae) 

S^nkh. Aras. xii, 8. 

Throughout India, 
cultivated, tro- 
pics, generally, 
indigenous m 
Africa. 

Medicinal, oU, 

(Leguminosese) 
Wild bean 

Taitt. Sam. ii, 4, 4, J. 2 ; 
K8th Sam. xiii ; Mait. 
Sam. ii, 2. 4. 

Pulse, 

Oxn Ladiryma 
(Graminex) 

Taitt. Sam. v, 4, 3, 2 ; ^t. 
Br. V, 2, 9, 13; 3, 1, 10; 
xiv, 1, 2, 19 ; Taitt. Saih. 

i, 8, 7, 1 ; 9, 2 ; Taitt. 
Br. i, 7, 3, 6 ; Mait. Saih. 

ii, 6, 5; iv, 3, 8; V5j. 

S^. XV, 5. 

Trofxcal Aaa. Cul- 
tivated, hotter 
& damper parts 
of India, kernel 
used as food, 
medicine, fod^ 
der grass (Dut- 
hie). 

Triticum vulgare 
(Graxninex) 

Mait. Sam i, 2, 8; Vaj. 
Sam. xviii, ,12; xix, 22; 
89 ; xxi, 29 ; Sat. Br. xii, 
7, 1, 2 ; 2, 9 ; Brhaa Up. 
vi, 3, 22; distinguish^ 
from Viihi & Yava in 
Taitt. Br. i, 3, 7, 2 ; Sak* 
tvab made from it. Sat. 
Br. xii, 9, 1, 5; v, 2, 1, 
6. 

Northern India, 
up to 13000 ft 
in the Himala- 
yas & Tibet 
Cereal, 

Bulsamodendron 

Mukul 

(Buraferacex) 

A. V. xix, 38; amulet for 
various bles^gs. 

Sind, Rajputana, 
Baludiistan 
xodry hills. 
Frankincense. 

Curcuma longa 
(Zingiberacex) 

A. V. i, 24, 2 ; remedy 
against leprous spot. 

Cultivated in In- 
dia, throui^out 
tropics. 
Medkkal^ 

Cedrus libani 
vat deodara 
(Goniferx} 

Sat. Br. xiii, 8, I. 16. 

N. W. Himalaya 
from Kumaon 
ratwards 3^500 
to 12,000 ft 
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V€dic name. 

1 Latin Synonym 
and Family. 

Ref. in Vedic literature. 

Distribution 
and uses 

44. Idka 

Polytoca barbata 
(Gramineae) 

A. V. vii, 54, 4 ; xii, 2, 54 ; 
Sat. Br. iv, 3, 4, 16 ; etc. 
Jaimin. Br. Up. i, 9; ii, 
134 ; Chand. v, 24, 3 ; 
Kath Up. ii, 6, 17, etc. ; 
Ninikta ix, 8; a basket 
of Jstkd in Sat. Br. i, 1, 
4, 19 ; argale^ika (bolt 
and pin of a door)— in 
SaAkh. Aran. H, 16. 

Throui^t India 
hot and damp 
area from the 
Punjab to As- 
sam. 

Utensils etc., 
furniture. 

45. J5mbSla 
JdmbQa 

1. Citrus auranti- 
um 

var Bergamia 

2. C. Medica vat 
adda 
(Rutacex) 

Mait. Saifi. iii, 15, 3 ; K&th 
Saih. V, 12, 1 ; Vaj. Saip. 
XXV, 3. 

Said to be indi» 
nous in the 
Mbthronwalla 
swamp) Dehra- 
dun, Gharwal, 
Kumaon. 

Citron. 

46. JaAgida 

Termiiudia arjuna 
(Combretaceae) 

A. V. ii, 9 ; xix, 34, 35 ; 
against all sorts of dis- 
eases. A. V. xix, 39, 10; 
ii, 4, 1; xix, 34, 1, 5; 
9, 7, amulet. 

Sub-Himalayan 
tract, N. W. 
Provinces. 

Amulet. 

47. Kdkambira 

Useful tree of 
some kind 

R. V. vi, 48, 17. 

.... 

48. Kapitthaka 

1 

Feronia elephan- 
tum 

(Rutaceae) 

A. V. iv, 4, 8, for virility. 

In dry situation 

1 from the Punjab 

1 eastward and 
southward. 

1 

49. Karira 

Cappris ajrfiylla— 
c. deddua 
iCapparidaceae) 

Taitt. Sam. ii, 4, 9, 2 ; 
Hath. Saip. xi, 11 ; xxxvi, 
7 ; Sat. Br. ii, 5, 2, 11. 

1 

The Punjab^ Gu- 
jarat, Rajputana, 
drier places. 

56. Kaikandhu 

1. Zizyphus num- 
mularia, 

2. Z. quenoplia 
(blackdrupe) 

3. Z. jujuba (yel- 
low, oiange-red- 
cfiah brown 

(Rhamneee) 

R. V. i, 112, 6, mentions it; 
may be Z. oenopolia, but 
the one mentioned in 
K&th. Sam. xii, 10, Mait 
Saxp. iii, 11, 2 : Vaj. Sasp. 
xix, 23, 91 ; XXI, 32 ; xxiv, 
2: SaL Bt. v, 5, 4, 10; 
xii, 7, 2, 9 ; 9, 1, 5, etc. 
JaixP. Br. ii, 152, 5,-had 
red berry (rahita). It 
cannot be z. jujuba, it is 
z. nummuhum as its 
drupe becomes red when 
ripe. 

Outer Himalayas 
up to 4,500 ft., 
6y arid region 
of the Punjab, 
Waziristan etc 
up to 3000 ft 
Fruit. 
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Vedk name. 

Latin Synonym 
and Family, 

Ref, in Vedic hterature. 

Distribution 
and uses 

51. Kdr^mlrya 

Gmelina arborea 
(Veibenacea) 

\ 

Taitt. Sa^i. v, 2, 7, 3. 4 ; 
vi 2, 1. 5; Mait. Sam. 
iii, 2» 6; 7, 9; Sat Br. 
Hi, 4, 1, 6 ; 8, 2, 17 ; iv, 
3. 3. 6 ; vii, 4, 1, 37. 

Throughout India 
extending to the 
foot of N. W. 
Himalayas, then 
eastward. 

52. Kdk 

Sacdiaruxn spon- 
taneum 
(Gramineae) 

R. V. X, JlOO, 10; used for 
mats, etc aonrdim to 
Roth, but dean in Taitt. 
Aran, vi, 9, 1. 

Throufi^iout India, 
South Europe 
and warm region 
of the old world. 
Furniture, 

53. Khadira 

Acacia catechu 
(Leguminoseae) 

R. V. Hi, 53, 19 ; A. V. Hi, 

6, 1 ; V, 5, 5 ; viii, 8, 3 ; 
X, 6, 6 ; Mait. Sajp. iii, 
9, 3 ; Taitt. Sanp. Hi, 5, 

7, 1 ; Ait Br. H, 1 ; Sat. 
Br. i, 3, 3^ 20; Hi, 6, 2, 
12; etc.;— as a tree with 
hard wood, A. V. x, 6, 6; 
Aiundhati dimbs on it 
(A. V. V, 5, 5) ; sacrifidal 
ladle (Taitt. S^. Hi, 5, 
7, 1) ; of great strength 
(bahusera), in Sat Br. 
xiii, 4, 9, 2 ; amulet, 
^hkh. Araip. xii, 8. 

The Punjab, N. 
W. Himalayas 
C. India, Bihar. 
Medicinal, 
timber. 

54. Khalakula 

DoUdios bifloru3 
(Leguminoseac) 

Brhad. Up. vi, 3. 22. 

The Himalayas to 
Ceylon, and 

Burma, asicend- 
ing to 3000 ft. 
in Sikkim. 

Pulse & fodder. 

55. Khalva 

Canaka 

Ni^va 

Phaseolus radi- 

atus 

Cicer arietinum 
Vigra catjang 

A. V. ii, 1 ; V, 23, 8 : Vaj. 
Saip* xviii, 12; Mahi- 
dhara glosses it with ca- 
noed (chicken pea) ; 
Brhad Up. vi, 3, 32— 
Sayapa glosses it with 
Ni^p^a, 

Cultivated in 
temperate and 
troiMcai coun< 
tries. 

Pulse, 

56. Kharjiira 

Phcenix Sylvestus 
(Pahnae) 

Taitt Saih. ii, 4, 9, 2; 
Kdth Saip. xi, 10 ; xxxvi, 

7. 

Wild in the Indus 
baaln. 

FfuiL 
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57. Kiih^uka 

PatdS 

Butea frondosa •= 
B. monospenna 
(Legununoeese) 

R. V. X, S5, 20 (wedding); 
bridal car adorned with 
its blossoms ; Pareta in 
R. V. 97, 5 ; A. V. v, 5, 
5; amulets and oover of 
sacrificial dishes in A. V. 
iii, 5, 4, 8; xvi, 11, 4, 
53 ; sacrificial implements 
in Taitt. Saxh. iii, 5, 7, 2; 
Mait Sam. iv, 1, 1 ; 
Pahca. Br. xxi, 4, 13 ; 
K^th. Sam. xv, 2 ; viii, 
2 ; Taitt. Br. i, J, 3, 11 ; 
7, 1. 9 ; 8, 7 ; parpa-valka 
(bark) in Taitt Sari), ii, 
5, 3, 5 ; Tait. Br. iii, 7, 4, 
2, 18, etc. 

PaMla in Kaus. Br. x, 2 ; 
Sat Br. i, 5, 4, 5; v, 2, 
1, 17; etc.; Ait Br. ii, 
1 ; Sat. Br. i, 3, 3, 19 ; 
ii, 6, 2, 8. 

The Himalayas to 
Ceylon & Bur- 
ma ascending 
to 4000 ft in 
the N. W. Kh- 
^andesh. 

Timber for cars 
and utensils, 
flowers. 

58. Kiydmbu 
Ky&mbu 

,« • • • 

R V. X, 16, 13=A. V. xviii, 
3, 6, planted in the place 
where dead bodies are 
burnt Taitt Aran, vi, 4, 
1, 2 where Kydmbu is 
the term. 


59. K|9Hila 

Abrus precatodus 
(Leguminosese) 

Kath. Sari), xi, 4; Taitt 
Br. i, 3, 6, 7 ; se^s used 
as standard weights for 
currency. 

The Himalayas to 
Ceylon ascend- 
ing to 3,500 ft 

€0. Kulmd$a 

Phaseolus mumgio 
var radiatus 
(Loguminoaes) 

Chand. Up. i, 10. 2, 7 
(Kutsita masa) ; Niruk- 
ta, i, 4. 

Extensively culti- 
vated all over 
India. 

Food & medicine. 

61. Kumuda 
(Water lily) 

Nymphaea lotus 
(Nymphaeaceae) 

Mentioned with other 
plants in A. V. iv, 34, 5. 

Warmer parts of 
India. 

Flower. 

62. Kata 

(See uadet 
DaiUia) 

Eragrosia cyno 

auroidea 
(Giamineae) 

Sat. Br. ii, 5, 2^ 15 ; iii, 1, 
2, 16; V, 3, 2, 7, etc.; 
Kula & occur in 

Mait. Sari), iv, 5, 7 ; Sat. 
Br. Hi, 6, 2. 9 ; Taitt. Br. 
i. 5, 10 ; 1, 2, 7. 

Sacrificial. 

63. Kataa 

Saocharum dfici- 
narum 
(Gramineae) 

Onlv once mentioned in R 
V. i, 191» 3 : according to 
B. Majumdar it refers to 
sugar cana this tenn, he 
says, is stiu being used in 
B^gal for sugar cane. 

Cultivated in the 
hotter parts of 
India. 

Sugar. 
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Distribution 
and uses 

64. Ku9tha 

1. Costus spedo- 
sus 

2. C. arabicus 

(Zingiberaces) 

3. Saussiarea auri* 
cuiata (HiUe- 
brandt I, 65) = 
S. lappa 
(G>mposite8e) 

A. V. V, 4 ; vi, 102 ; xix, 39, 
1 ; grofws an mountains 
along with soma (A. V. 
4, 1, 2, 8 ; xix, 39, 1) ; 
as a remedy hishest place 
among herbs (A. V. v, 4, 
1 ; xix, 39, 4) ; cures 
headache, diseases of the 
eye, bodily affection (A. 
V. v, 4, 10), fever and 
consumption (Yakima) , 
all healing (viiva-bhe- 
eaia)-An A. V. xix, 39, 
9 ; aromatic, classed with 
salve (anjana), and No- 
lada (nard)— A. V. vi, 
102, 3. 

Alpine, 4000 ft. 
Central & Eaat- 
era Himalayas, 
Kashmir, 8000- 
12,000 ft. 
Medicine, drug. 

65. Lak^maoa 

A plant having 
upon its leaves 
spots 

A. V. ii, 25, 3 ; against ab- 
ortion. 



66. Madlivati 
(Grape vine?) 

Intoxicating plant 
•—creeper 

A. V. vi, 16, 2 ; cf. iv, 7, 4; 
could it be grape vine? 

.... 

67. Madhuga 
Madhugha 

Honey plant, 
sweet hob, a 
fruit (?) 

A. V. i, 34, 4 ; vi, 122, 3 ; 
madhu-dugha occurs in 
R. V. vi ; 70, 1. 5. 

.... 

68. MadhOka 

Bassia latifolia 

A. V. i, 34, 5.— a love spell 
with this plant— intoxicat- 
ing drink is made from its 
flowers. 

.... 

69. MaAji$tl]i5 

Rubia cordifolia 
(Rutnaceae) 

Ait. Br. iii, 2, 4 ; sankh. Br. 
vii, 7. 

Throughout India 
in hilly districts. 
Dyestuff. 

70. Mdeaparpi 

Teramnus ld>ialis 
(Leguminoses) 

A. V. ii, 25, 3. 

From the foot of 
^e W. Hitnala- 
to Ceylon, 
Burma etc. 

7Ji. MasOra 

Lens esculenta 
(Leguminoses) . 

V&j. Saip. xrai, 12; Brhad. 
Up. vi, 3, 22. 

Cold weather aop 
throufl^t 

India. 

Puise, cereal. 

72. MaaOiSiya 

A grain of the 
n<^ country 

Taitt Br. iii, 6, 14, 6. 

• • » • 
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and Family. 

Ref, in Vedk literature. 

Distribution 
and uses 

80. r^astM 
(See tinder 
CandS) 

Andropogan adcu- 
latua 

(Grammes) 

A. V. vi, 139, 1. 

• at 

81. Pikadurva 

1. Edible millet 
(Giaminec) 

R. V. X, 16, 3, mentions 
along with Kiyambu and 
Vydt Kasd, among plants 
used for growing on spots 
where dead bodies are 
burnt. Taitt. Aran, vi, 
4, 1, 2 ; A. V. xviii, 3, 6, 
reads. Sd^dadurva (hav- 
ing egg shaped roots) . 
Could it be Cyperus 
rotandus ? 

India, 0—6000 ft 
Cereal, 

82. Pal9^ 

See under Kiih- 
4uka 

.... 

.... 

83. Paipa 

See under Kim- 
Suka 

.... 

.... 

84. P8t8, P8tM 

1. Stephania 
elegans 

2. S. glabra 

(1= S. rotanda) 

3. S. hemandifolia 
(Menispermaoeae) 

A. V. ii, 27, 4 ; Kau4. 
Sutra, xxxvii, 1'; xxxviii, 
18. 

S. elegans and S. 
glabra, subtro- 
pical Kumaon 
and Simla to 
Sikkim. S. her- 
nandifolia in 

Nepal-Sikkim. 

Medicinal 

85. FlUi 

A fragrant plant 

A. V. iv, 37, 3 ; fragrant 
plant mentioned along 
with Guggutu & NatadH 

.... 

86. Piltt 

1. Careya aiborea 

(Myrtaces) 

2. SalvMora 

persica 

3. S. dleoides 

(Salvadoraces) 

A. V. XX, 135, 12; on the 
fruit of whidi doves feed. 

1 

From the Hima- 
layas to Travan- 
core, up to 4000 
ft. S. persica in 
drier parts of 
India from the 
Punjab to Sind, 
Gujarat Raj- 
putana. 

87. PippeU 

1. Piper 
peepuloides 

2. P. longum 

(Piperaces) 

A. V. vi, 107. 4. 

Tropical Hima- 
layas ; hotter 

parts of India. 
Sfices, medicinal. 

88. FftudSiu 

Pinua longifolia 
(Conifers) 

Kith. Sazp. xxv, 6 ; Br. 

iii, 5, 2, 15 ; 4, 4, 5, 17 ; 
Piiftca. Br. xxiv, 5 ; Mahi- 
dhara on Vaj. Sam. v, 
14; Sayaipa on Ait. Br. 
i. 28. 

Outer Himalayas, 
The Indus to 
Bhutan, 1500 to 
6000 ft Afghani- 
Stan 
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89. Plak 9 a Ficus laoor Plakea, waved leaved fig 

tree^ small white fruit. 

90. Prakaa Ficus lacor A. V. v, 5 ; Taitt. Saih. vii, 

(Urticacea) 4, ^2 ; cf. iii, 4. 8. 4 ; 

Mait Saih. iii» 10, 2 ; vi, 
3, 10, 2 ; Ait Br. viiy 32 ; 
viii, 16 ; Taitt. Br. iii, 8, 
19, 2 ; Sat Br. iii, 8, 3, 
10. 12. etc. 

Prakoa is mentioned in Taitt 
Sam. vi, 3, 10, 1 ; Sama- 
veda, i, 144 ; ii, 4^ ; Ait. 
Arao. v. 2, 2. 

91. Prama^da Hill debrandt (I, R. V. iii, 53, 14. 

14-16; II, 241- 
45) thinks it to 
be a plant 

having shoots 

turned down- ^ 
wardsi (notco- 
idkha)t refers to ^ 

Soma 

92. Pramaodan! Certain sweet Kaui. Sutr^ viii, 17 ; xxv, 

scented plant II ; xxxii, 22. 

93. Praprotha A substitute of Paflc. Br. viii, 4. 1. 

Soma 

94. PriyaAgu Setaria italica Tait. Saip. ii, 2, 11. 4 ; 

(Panic seed) (Grammes) Kath. Saip. x, 11 ; Mait 

Sam. ii, 1, 8; VSj. Sam. 
xviii, 12. 


96. PriyaAgu Aglaia odorata In ^dviih^ Br. v, 2, it is 
(Meliaces) described as phciavati 

(Weber, 315) this plant 
appears to be a tree. See 
CirakBL-Ddhacifdtsd, Am- 
ara also describeg; the 
plant in his Lexicon. 

96. Prinipami 1. Uiaria lagoptoi- A. V. ii, 25, 1, etc ; as pro* 
(hai^ gpeckt des tection against evil beings; 

id leaf) (Leguminosese) Sat Br. xiii, 8, 1, 16. 

2. Lemna Sp. (in Roth (dted by. Whitney), 

the lexicon) later identifies it with a 

(Lemnacese) plant Lakomand curing 

3. Hemionitis cor- barrenness. The scholiast 

difolia ofKatyan. 8r. Sutra (xxv, 

(Fllidns) 7, 17) identlAes it with 

Teramnus labUdis ( ~ 
Glycine debUis). In the 
lexicons the plant is iden- 
tified as a Lemna Sp, 
(water plant). 


IHstrUmtion 
and uses 


Plains and lower 
hiUs of India. 


In moEit warm and 
tropical coun- 
tries^ 6000 ft. 
in the Hima- 
laya. 

Medicinal, 

Intern Peninsula. 

Toilet, 


1. Herbs, in the 
plains from foot 
of W. Hima- 
layas to Ceylon, 
etc. 

3. Common in the 
plains^ on the 
mountains up to 
3000 ft. 
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Vedic Name. 

1 % 

Latm synonym 

1 and Family. 

Rei. in Vedic literature. 

Distribution 
and uses. 

91, PuQdartka 
(lotus) 

Neluxnibo nudfera 
( 1 = N. Spedo- 
sum) 

(Nymi^aeacese) 

R. V. X, 142, 8; A. V. iv, 
35, 5; (.Whitney 207; Aim- 
mer, 70, 18, 138), 

Taitt Sam. i, 8, 2, 1 ; Sat. 
Br. V, 5, 5, 6 ; Brhad Up. j 
ii, 3, 10; vi, 3, J4; 
Chand. up. i, 6, 7 ; Ait 
Arap. iii, 3, 4 ; A. V. (x, 
8, 3) compares lotus bud 
to human heart (shape). 
In the Taitt Saih. i, 8, 
18 ; 1 ; Taitt Br. i, 8, 2, 
1 ; wreath of lotus p^. 
(pW!^4o^i‘Sraja is men- 
tioned. 

Throufi^t the 
warmer parts of 
India. 

Voilet, Flowers. 

98. Pu, 9 kara 
(Blue lotus) 

Nymi^iaea isitellala 
(Nymphacaceae) 

R. V. vi> 16, 13; vii, 33, 
11 ; A. V. xi, i 8 ; xii, 

1, 24; Taitt Sarii. v, 4, 
1;2,6, 5;6,9, 2; Vaj. 
Sam. xi, 29 ; Taitt. Br. i, 

2, 1. 4 ; Sat. Br. iv, 5, 1, 
16 ; Mait. Sam. iii, 1. 5 ; 
A. V. (xii, JL, 24) men- 
tions sweet perfume of 
flowers, Grew in lakes 
pu^karmi) — ^R. V. v, 78, 
7 ; X, 107, 10 ; A. V. iv, 
39, 5 ; V, 16, 17 ; Brhad 
Up. iv, 3, 11, etc ; lotus 
aowned— R. V, x, 189, 
2 ; A. V. iii, 22. 4 ; Sat. 
Br. iv, 1, 5, 16, etc. 

Warmer parts of 
India. 

99. Patika 

1. CaesaliMnia 
Bonduoella 
(Legumiiwseaae) 

2. Basella rubra 
(Chenopodiaceae) 

Kfith Saih. xxxiv, 3 ; Sat. 
Br. xiv, 1, 2, 12; Panca 
Br. viii, 4, 1 ; ix, 5, 3, 
etc; Hillebrandt (I. 24, 
n. 3) identifies it with 
Basella rubra. 

Himalayan Kuma- 
on up to 2,500 
ft. 

100. Putirajju 

• • « • 

A. V. viii, 8, 2 (See Roth.) 
(S. V.) 

• • • • 

101. PUtada 
Putrajani 
Putrakan(£i 

U. C Dutta iden- 
tifies the plants 
with Uraria La- 
gopodiodes 
(I^^guminoseaae) 

A. V. ii, 25, 3, prescribed 
against abortion and other 
maladies. 

Plains from foot 
of the Hima- 
layas to Ceylon. 

102. Putudru 

m. Rohitaka 

Pinus Sp. 
(Coniferae) 

Aphanamixis poly- 
stachia 
(Metraceae) 

A. V. viii, 2, 28 ; Taitt. Saih. 
vi, 2, 8, 4; Mait Sam. 
iii, 8, 5 ; Kaui. Sutra, viii, 
15; Iviii, 15. 

Mait. Sam. iii, 9. 3. 

Outer Himalayas. 

Sub-Himalayan 
tract from Rap- 
ti, Sikkim up to 
6000 ft 
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Vedie name. 

1 

Latin Synonym 
and Family, 

Ref, in Vedk Ikeratme, 

Distribution 
and uses. 

104. Raiju<fiQa 

Cordia obliqua 
(Boraginacese) 

^t. Br. xiii, 4. 4. 16. 

Western India 

from the Pun- 
jab to the \dioile 
of warmer parts 
of India. 

105. SSda 

Grass 

R. V. ix, 15, 6 ; Vtj. Saih. 

XXV, 1. 

« • « • 

106. Sadampu$pa 

Ever flowering 
plant 

A. V. iv, 20, 9; against 
Pisaca Uupematural 

agency.) j 


107. Saha 

According to Roth 
(S. V. 26), the 
name of a plant. 

A. V. xi, 6, 15 ; Samavidh. 
Br. ii, 6, 10. 

.... 

^06. Sahadeva 

A plant 

R. V. i, 100, 17; SSmavi- 
dhana Br. ii, 6, 10. 

.... 

109. Sahadevi 

See under Arun- 
dhat! 

(Malvaceae) 

A. V. Vi, 59, 2. 


110. Sahamtoa 

A plant 

A. V. ii, 25, 2 ; iv, 7, 2 ; 
viii, 2, 6; 7-5. 

.... 

111. Saitya 

Species of grass 
infested with 

insects 

R. V. i, 151. 3. 

.... 

112. Saimal! 

Bombax Ceiba 
(Bombacacese) 

Fruit poisonous in R. V. vii, 
50, 3 ; bridal car made of 
its wood (R. y. X, 85, 
20), as the tallesft of trees 
Taitt. Saih. vii, 4, 12, 1 ; 
Vaj. Sam. xxiii, 13; Sat. 
Br. xiii, 2, 7, 4 ; Paftc. Br. 
ix, 4, 11, etc. 

Tropical Eastern 
Himalayas : th- 
roughout hotter 
forest regions of 
India. 

Timber, 

113. SaMjaia 

Grain Creeper 

A. V. vi, 16, 4 ; KauiS. Slitra 
ii, 16. 

• • • • 

114. sau . 

Oryza sativa — a 

variety 
(Graminese) 

A later word for paddy con- 
jectured by Roth to ht 
equivalent to Son, in the 
word SariSaka in the A. 
V. 

Indicenous in the 
rnudies of Rsj- 
ptttana. 

Cereal. 

115. SaOka 

Nymphsea lotus 
(Nymphsaceae) 

A. V, iv, 34, 5. 

Waimer parts of 
India m pools 
& 
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Veik name. 

Latm SyMHjHM 
and Family. 

Ref. in Vedk literature. 

Dbtributhn 
and uses. 

116. San6 

1. Prosopis ^id- 
gera 

2. Mimosa Suma 

(Leguminoses) 

Si r ^ 

A. V. vi, Jl, 1 ; 30, 2, 3 ; 
Taitt Sam. v, 1, 9, 6; 

4. 7. 4 (for the lower 
aram for kindling fire) ; 
Kith. Saih. xxxvi, 6 ; 
Taitt. Br. i, 1, 3. 11, et 
seq. ; 6, 4, 5 ; Sat. Br. ii, 

5, 2, 12 ; ix, 2. 3, 37, etc. ; 

destructive of hair in A. 
V. vi, 30, 2, 3 ; as pro- 
ducing intoxication ; 

broad leaved ; these two 
characters are totally 
wanting in the two trees. 
Prosopis ^dgera, and 
Mimosa Suma with whidi 
Sam is usually identified 
(Roth in Whitney, 302). 
In fire kindling lower 
ara^i in A. V. vi, 11, 1 ; 
Sat. Br. xi, 5, 1, 15; cf. 
13 ; 4, 1, 22 ; Taitt. Sam. 
v, 1, 9, 6 ; 4, 7, 4 ; fruit 
-SdmidMnya in Sat. Br. 
i. i; 1, 10. 

The Punjab, Raj- 
putana, Bundel- 
khand, Sind, 

Gujarat, Af- 

ghanistan. 

Wood. 

117. Sana 
(hemp) 

Crotalaria juncea 
(Leguminosese) 

A. V. ii, 4, 5 ; as growing 
in forests, remedy again- 
st Viiskandha ; Sat. Br. 
iii, 2. 1. 11 ; i, 6, 1, 24 ; 
2, 15. 

From base of the 
Himalayas to 
Ceylon. 

Medicinal, fibre. 

118. Sao^duiva 

Cyperus rotandus 
(Cyperaceae) 

A. V. xviii, 3, 6. 

» * • • 

119. Sahkha- 

pu^nlia 

Hemp? 

A. V. vii, 38, 5. 

• a • • 

120. Saphaka 

Trapa bispinosa 
(Qnagiaces) 

A. V. iv, 39, 5 ; Apas. Sr. 
Sutra, ix, 14, 14. 

Throughout India. 
Fruit. 

121. Sara 

Saccharum arun- 
danaceum 
(Gramineae) 

R. V. i, 191, 3 ; A. V. iv. 
7. 4 ; Taitt. Sam. v, 2, 6, 
2;vi, J, 3, 3 ; Kath. Sam. 
ix, 5 ; xxviii, 4 ; Sat. Br. 
ii. 2 2; 4^ 1; 3^ 

13 ; Brhad. Up. vi, 4, 11, 
etc; Ninikta v, 4, etc; 
arrow shafts, in A. V. i, 
2,1; 3,1. 

Throughout plains 
and low hills of 
India. 

Grass. 

122. Sai^pa 

Brassica Camp- 
pestris var sar- 
son 

(Cnidfers) 

Qumd. Up. iii, 14. 3 ; Sad. 
Br y. 2; gr. 

Sutra, IV, 15, 8, etc^'i 

Cold weather crop. 
OU, medicinaL 
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VeHeNmi. 

Latin synonym 
and family. 

Rtf. M Vtiie Uttratun, 

DbftihUim mid 
uses. 

123. Satavdra 

Asparagus racemo- 
sus 

(LiHaces) 

A. V. rix, 36. 

Tropkal and sub* 
tropical India 
ascending the 
Himalayisf to 
4000 ft from 
Kashmir east- 
ward. 

Eatable, medicbu. 

124. Si»d 

Name of a healing 
plant, also call- 
ed Ldk^a 

A. V. V, 5. 1, 8. 

• • • • 

125. 

Grain cre^r 

Same as ^UUfij&la. 

• • • t 

126. Sith4q)ft 

Dalbergia Sisu 
(Legununoseae) 

R. V. iii, 53, 19 (with 
Khadira) a stately and 
beautiful tree. 

A. V. XX, 129, 7 ; cf. Saxh- 
4apa in vi, 129, 1. 

W. Himalayas up- 
1 to 4000 it, 
Central Hima- 
layas ascending 
to 5000 ft Te- 
rai of Nqnl. 

Wood. 

126A. Spila 

(water plant) 

Blyxa Ceylanica 
(Hydiochaiide®) 

R. V. X. 63, 5; later form 
Saivala ; Sialya, over- 
grown with Sipdla plants; 

Br. iii, 1 ; only once 
in A. V. vi, 12, 3. 

B. Orytotenm IB 
the only ^pedes 
growing in 
Kashmir. 

127. Soma 
(with figs) 

Cannot now be 
identified with 
certainty; vari- 
ously identified : 

1. Saroostemma 

brevistigma 
<= Asdepias 
acida; 

2. S. intermedium 

= S. viminale 

3. Periploca 

apbylla 

(Asdepiadaceae) 

4. Ephedra Vul- 

garis 

(Gnetaoee) 

5. Cannabis sativa 

(Urticaceae) 

In the Rgveda the whole of 
the 9tli Maipdala and six 
hymns of other Mai;^as 
are devoted to this plant. 
Soma is described as the 
best among plants all 
trees are prostrate to 
Soma who is their king. 

(1) -h (2) are in 
the Deccan Pen- 
insula ; (3) in 
the Western 

Pui^ in the 
plains & 
Af^ianistan, 
Peraa, etc. (4) 
in temperate and 
Alpine Himala- 
yas, 7 to 12000 
ft Western H- 
bet in drier le- 
gionS( and (5) 
wild in the N. 
W. ISmalayas, 
Central Airia, 
etc. 

Drink. 

12&. Somavati 

One of the four 
principal medi- 
cinal plants in 
ISlgveda 

R. V. X, 97, 7. 

4 • • • 

129* 

A certain tree 

R. V. in, 53. 19. 

a • s a 
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Vedic name. 

Latin Synonym 
and Family, 

Ref, in Vedic literature. 

Distribution 
and uses. 

13^ Sphihjaka 

Diospyros peri- 
gifna 

(Ebenaces) 

Sat. Br. xiii, 8, 1. 16. 

From the Hima- 
layas (Jumna 
eastward) to 

Ceykm, Burma, 
etc. 

Timber, fruit. 

Idpi. Sraktya 

Clerodendron 

phlomidis 

(Veibenaceffi) 

Amulet derived from its 
wood, according to com- 
mentators on A. V. viii, 
5, 4, 7, 8 (Blooxniidid, 
Amer. Jour. Phil., 7, 477). 

N. W. Himalayan 
Terai, to Ceylon 
in the drier cli- 
mates ; Baluchi- 
stan. 

Medicinal, 

132. Srdc^)anoa 

Nerium odorum 
(Apocyanacex) 

Taitt. Br. iii, 6, 6, 3 ; AiL 
Br. ii, 6, 15. 

The Himalayas 
from Nepal west- 
wards to Kash- 
mir up to 6,500 
ft. Salt Range, 
Waziristan, etc. 

Medicinal. 

133. Sugandhi- 
tejana 

Andropogan 

squarrosus 

(Gramineae) 

Taitt. Saih. vi, 2, 8, 4 ; 
KAth. Saip. XXV, 6 ; Ait. 
Br. i, 28, 28 ; Sat Br. iii, 
5. 2, 17; Panca. Br. xxiv, 
13, 5. 

Plains & hills up 
to 4,000 ft. 

Grass. 

134. SvadM 

A plant 

A, V. vi, 96, 3. 

• • • • 

135. Svadhiti 

A great tree with 
hard wood, ac- 
cording to Roth 
(S. v.l 

R. V. V, 32, 10 ; ix, 96, 6 ; 
cf. i, 82, 2. 

• tea 

136. Sydmdka 
(millet) 

Ediinochloa 

Colona 

var fumentacea 
(Gramines) 

Taitt Sam. i, 8, 1, 2 ; ii, 3, 
2, 6; iv, 7, 4, 2; Mait 
Saih. ii, 11, 4 ; Vaj. Sam. 
xviii, 18; Kat^ Saxh. x, 
2 ; Sat Br. x, 6, 3, 2 ; 
xii, 7, 1, 9, etc. Kaus. iv, 
12; Ughtnesa of seed. A. 
V. xix, 50, 4; food ol 
ingeons, A. V. xx, 35, 12; 
QiAnd. Up. iii, ;L4, 3; 
Max Mtiller renders it as 
“canary seed.” S. B. E, 
I, 48. 

Cultivated over a 
greater part of 
India over the 
Himalayas up to 
6,500 ft. 

Cereal. 

137. Syandana 

According to Roth 
a wood of a 
plant is meant 

Kau5. Sutra, viii, 15. 

• • • • 

138. 'nyadbhaAga 

Ridnis oommunb 
(Eupfaorbiaceae) 

1 

A. V. viii. 8, 3; Kau§. 
Sutra, xiv, 14. 

African origin, now 
throughout In- 
dia. 

OU, medkindl. 
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139. Taldfo Flaaourtia cata- A. V. vi, 15, 3 ; Whitney Kumaon. 

' phracta suggests it same as Tdtisa. 

(Flaeourtiaces) 

140. Tir$tiagha Tree Kaus. Sutra, xxv, 23; its 

adjective t&r^tdghl is 
found in A. V. v, 29, 15 ; 

Weber (18, 280) thinks 
it mustard plant. 

141. Tandi .... A. V. x, 4, 25 (See St. 

Petereburg Diet. S. V.). 

142. Hla Sesamum indicum A. V. ii, 8, 3 ; vi, 140, 2 ; Cultivated all over 

Tirya (Pedalineae) xviii, 3, 69 ; 4, 32 ; as an India, ^ludhi- 

epithet of Kurambha (A. stan, probably 

V. iv, 7, 3, Taitt. Saih. a native of Tro- 

vi. 3, 2 ; Vaj. Sam. xviii, pical Africa 

12 ; Sat. Hr. ix, 1, 1. 3 ; Food, medkinal 

etc.; often mentioned with ritual 
md^a— in A. V. vi, 140, 

2; Brhad Up. vi, 3, 22; 

Chand Up. V, 10, 6, etc.; 

Taitt. Sam. gives hemanta 
& tUira seasons for it. 

Tila-ppiji, tiUpi^ja, for 
fuel in A. V. ii, 8, 3; 
xii. 2, 54 ; tilaudana (por- 
ridge) in Brhad, Up. vi, 

4, 16; Sehkh. Araq. xii, 

8; as oil {taila) in A. 

V. i, 7, 2 ; X, 136, 16 ; 

Sahidi. Arao. xi. 4. 

143. Tilvaka Symplocos Sat. Br. xiii, 8, 1, 16 ; Himalayan Terai, 

racemosus Maitt. Saih. iii, 1, 9 ; Sad< of Kumaon, 

(Synqrfocaceae) Br. iii, 8 ; Yupa made of 2,500 ft, thro- 

its wood. oughout N. £, 

India. 

Wood. 

144. TrAyamApA .... A. V. viii, 2, 6 ; alab men- 

tioned by Amara in his 
lexicon. 

145. UdojaaA One of the four R. V. x, 97, 7. .... 

prindpel medi- 
cinal plants. 

146. UdumKara Ficus domerata Not in R. V. ; A V. xix, 31, Outer Himalayas, 

(Urticaoeae) 1 ; Taitt. Sam. 1, 1- plains & lo^ 
6 ; Sat. Br. Ill, 2, 1, oi ; of India 

vii, 4, 1, 3j^ etc.; wood from Rajputana 

for ritual purposes ; yupo and Salt Range 

and ladle made of its to Kha^ hiUs. 

wood in Taitt. Sarii. Medicinal, eatable 
V, 47, 3 ; amulets in A.y. dt ritual 

xix, 31, 1 ; Taitt. Saip- 
iii, 4, 8, 4 ; fruit sweet as 
madhu in Ait. Br. vii, 13; 
ripen three times a year 
in Ait. Br. v, 24 ; forests 
of Udumbara is mention- 

ed in PWica. Br. xvi. 6, 4 
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Veik name. 

Latin Synonym 
and Family. 

Ref. in Vedk literature. 

Distrilrntim 
mtd uses. 

147. Ulapa 

Imperata arundi- 
nacea 

(Graminex) 

R. V. X, 142 ; A. V. vB, 66, 

1 : Vaj. Silk xvi, 45 ; 
u^tapa in Mait. &u|i. i, 
7. 2. 

From the Punjab 
southwards and 
eastwards, hot 
ter parts of 
India. 

Grass. 

148. UpavSka 
(Latu India- 
yava) 

Wrightia tinctoria 
(aUi^ to Hoi' 
anhena antidy- 
senterica) 
(Apocyanacex) 

Vaj. Saip. xix, 22, 90 ; xxi, 
30 (as healing); Sat. Br. 
xii, 7| 1, 3 ; 2, 9, etc. 

Rajputana, C. P. 

etc. Arabia. 
Medkinal. 

149. Upirfapa 

See under Ulapa 

.... 

.... 

150. Crjayanti 

One of the 4 prin- 
cipal medicinal 
p^ts in the 
^Igveda 

R. V. X, 97. 7. 

.... 

161. UrvArfl 
UrvSiHIca 

1. Cucumisi melo 

2. C. Sativas 

(Cucuihitacex) 

A. V. VI, 14, 2 ; R. V. vii, 
59, 12=sA. V. xiv, 1, 17 
—Mait. Saip. i, 10, 4= 
Taitt. Sam. i, 8, 62=Vaj. 
Saip- iii» 60; Panca. Br. 
ix, 2, 19 

Said to be wild in 
dry i^ces of 
India. 

Fruit. 

152. U«aQ& 

1. Piper longum 

2. P. peepuloides 

Sat. Br. iii, 4, 3, 13 ; iv, 2, 
5, 15. According to 

Amara it is synonymous 
with Pipjpai. A plant 
from whioisoma was pre- 
pared. 

Tropical Himalar 
yas. 

Medkinal, spke. 

153. Vln^Muici 

Water plant 

A. V. iii, 18, 1. 

.... 

154. Vaiaoa 

Cratxva nurvalla 
( != c. RoKbur- 

(Capparidacex) 

A. V. Vi, 85, 1 ; X, 3, 1 ; 
xix, 32, 9 ; Paftca. Br. v, 

3, 9, 10; Sat. Br. xii, 8, 

4, 1. 

All over India, 
often found 

along streams, 
but also in dry 
deep boulder for- 
mations in the 
sub -Himalayan 
tract. 

Medkinal. 

156. VibUtaka 

Terminalia bele- 
rica 

(Combretacex) 

R. V. iii, 86, 6 ; X, 34, 1 : 
A. V. (P^pp.) XX, 4, 6 
—its fruit used in not- 
ing dice. 

ThrouiJuMit India 
common in the 
plains & lower 
hills. 

MyrobdUm. 

156. Vihalha 

A ptant 

A. Y. Vi. 16, 2. 

• • • • 
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Vedic name. 

1 Latin Synonym 

1 and Family, 

Rif. in Vedic literature. 

Dhtributioit 
mid tats. 

157. Vikahkata 
Vikahtika 

Flacourtia vamon- 
tchi 

(Flaoourtiaces) 

Taitt Sam. iii, 5, 7, 3; vi, 
i 10, 5; Knth Sam. 
xix, 10; Mait Saih. iii, 
1, 9 ; cf. A. V. xi, 10, 3 ; 
Sat Br. i, 2, 4, 10 ; v, 2, 
4, 18, etc. 

Sub-HimaJayan 
tract, outer ft- 
malayas ascewt 
ing to 4000 ft. 
from the Ind^ 
eastwards and in 
the adjacent 
plains. 

158. Wlrm 

Viriua 

Andropogan muri- 
catus 

(Grarnimae) 

Sat Br. xiii, 8, 1, 15. 

Plains of India & 
low hills. 

Grass. 

159. Vi^lnaka 

Gymnema sylves- 
tre 

(Asdepiadaceee) 

A. V. vi, 44, 3 ; cf. Vi? Jm'ifd 
in Wise Hindu System of 
Medicine, 146 ; remedy 
against disease in A. V. 
ix, 8, 20 ; also in R. V. 
vi, 16, 20; xi, 96, 8. 

Troincal Afriin, 
W. Ghats. 
Medicinal. . 


160. Viihi 


16L Vyalkasi 


}62, YaMin^adhu 
(MadhOka) 


Oryza aativa 
(Graminese) 


Water plant 


Glycynhiza glabra 
(L^guminoees) 


A. V. vi, 140, 2 ; viii, 7, 20; 
ix, 6, 14, etc.; Taitt Sarfa. 

vii, 2, AO, 3 ; where it la 
said to ripen in autumn. 
Kith. Sam. X, 6 ; xi, 5 ; 
Mait. Sam. iii, 10, 2 ; iv, 
3, 2 ; VAj. Saih. xviii, 12; 
Ait. Br. ii, 8, 7 ; 11, 12 ; 

viii, 16, 3, 4 ; Sat. Br. v, 
5. 59 ; Brhad. Up. vi,, 3, 
22; ChAnd. Up. iii, 14, 
3; black and white rice 
is contrasted in Taitt. 
Sarn. I 8, 10, 1; also 
(fistinction of a dark swift- 
growing , (did), ai^ 
mahavnhi, are found in 
A. V. xi, 4, 13 ; Jaimin. 
Br. i, 43 ; Chftnd. Up. v, 
1. 5 etc. ; Macdonell & 
Keith think the swift- 
growing variety is later 
known as forfibi. 

R. V. X, 16, 3; grown in 
spots where dead bodies 
are burnt. 


A. V. i, 34, 5 ; for viriUty 
and erotic success. 


Inchgenous in 
marches of to- 
putana, Sikkim 
etc. 

Cmal 


Imported through 
& Pun]ab from 
AfgjhaxusUui in 
the N. W. Pro^ 
vinces. 

MedidmU, dye, 
wood. 
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Vedic name. 

1 Latin Synonym 
and Family. 

Ref. in Vedic literature. 

Distribution 
and uses. 

163. Yava 

Hordeum vulgare 
(Graminess) 

R. V. i, 23, J6;66, 3;117, 
21; 135, 8; 176; 2; ii, 
5, 6 ; 14, 11 ; V, 85, 3 ; 

vii, 3, 4 ; viii, 2, 3 ; 22, 
6; 63, 9; 78, 10, etc; 
A. V. ii, ^ 3 ; vi, 30, 1 ; 
50, 1, 2 ; 91, 1 ; 141, 2 ; 

viii, 7, 20; ix, 1, 22; 6, 
14; xii, 1, 22; Taitt. 
Saih. vi, 2, 10, 3 ; 4, 10, 
5; vii, 2, 10, 2; Hath. 
Saip. XV, 10 ; Mail. Saip. 
iv, 3, 2 ; Vaj. Saip. v, 26; 
xviii, 12 ; xxiii, 30 ; 
Taitt Br. i, 8, 4, 1 ; Sat 
Br. i, 1, 4, 20; ii, 5, 2, 1 ; 
iii, 6, 1, 9, 10; iv, 2, 1, 
11 ; xii, 7, 2, 9 ; Chand. 
Up. iii, 14, 3, et seq.; 
Ksivi^ Br. iv, 12 ; the har- 
vest came aft^ spring 
(Kau$. Br. iv, 12 ; in the 
summer) Taitt. Sajji. 
vii, 2, 10, 2 ; sowing 
{vapa, R. V. i, 117, 21); 
ripening, i, 135, 8 ; plou- 
i^ing, i, 176, 2; grain 
rejoicing in rain, ii, 5, 6; 
saktu (barley meal) in 
X, 71, 2, and in later 
Samhitas. 

Cultivated chiefly 
in N. India, 
widely cultivat- 
ed in temperate 
regions in N. 
India ud to 
131,000 ft; mtivc 
of temperate re- 
gions 

Cereal. 


3. Classification 

Plants listed in the preceding sectiim are now classified accnrdin £ to 
their Families : 



Plants. 

Families. 

I. 

Filicineae 

PpinipaiQ!. 

II. 

Coniferse 

Haridru, Pttudfiru, Pfitudru. 

III. 

Gn^oese 

Soma. 

IV. 

Hydrocharidese 

Avakfi, Stpfila, Saivala. 

V. 

Zingiberaoeae 

Adfira, Haridid, KuEtha. 

VI. 

Liliaceae 

Amulfi, Satavfina. 

VII. 

Pameae 

Kharjfira, Nada (?). 

VIII. 

Gramineae 



(i) Cereals . . 

Ajyi, Gavedhukfi, Gavidhukfi, Godhfi- 


ma, NMia, FSkadfirvfi, Priyafigu, 
Sfili, Syfimfika, Vilhi, Yava. 
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Plants. 

(ii) Grasses, reeds, 
etc. 


IX. Cyperacese 

X. Moiispermaceae 

XI. Nymphacese 

XII. Crucifene 

XIII. Capparidaceae 

XIV. Flacourtiaceae 

XV. Malvaceae 

XVI. Botnbacaceae 

XVII. Rutaoeae 
XVIII. Burceracae 
XIX. Meliaceae 
XX. Rhanuieae 
XXL Anacardiaceae 
XXII. L^minoseae 

(i) Pdlses 

(ii) Other spp. 


XXIII. Combretaceae 

XXIV. Myitaceae 

XXV. Qnagraceae 

XXVI. Cucurbitaoeae 

XXVII. Rubiaoeae 
XXVIII. Valeriaceae 

XXIX. Coo^Mutae 

XXX. Ebenaceae 

XXXI. Salvadoraoeae 
XXXIII. Synq[>locaoeae 
XXXII. Apocyanaoeae 
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FomiUts. 

Ala, Agvavdla, AiSvavdra, Balbqja, 
Candd, DaurUiai, Kharadarbha, 
Mrdudarbha, Dfirvd, I9M. 

Ku^ Ku^dra, Nada, N3rastikd, 
S^da, Sara, Sairya, Sugandhiteja- 
m, Ulapa, Upalopa, Wapa, 
Vlrirja. 

PikadOrvtl, SthodadQrvS. 

patha, pata. 

Apdtka, Kumuda, Pupdailka, Pus- 
kara, SaiOka. 

Abayu, Baja, Satsapa, 'rarstagha. 

Kaitra, Varaipa. 

TaiaiSa, Vikahkata, Vikahtika. 

Arundhatl, Sahadevt. 

Saimal!. 

Bilva, Jambtla, Kapitthaka. 

Qiggulfi. 

Priyahgu, Rohitaka. 

Badra, Karkandhu. 

Ajaipigt. 

Canaka, Garmut, Khalakula, Khalva, 
Kultnasa, Masdra, Niipava. 

Adhyaqda, Aparajita, Ardtald, Araltu, 
Khadira, Kiii^uka, Ktsoala. Pald- 
sa, Parpa, P|i$nipatot, Pdttka, 
Putrada, Putrajani, Putrakanda, 
Sam!, Sapa, 

I%ava, JaAgida, Vibhltaka. 

PDu. 

Saphaka 

Aiabu, Aiapu, Bimba, Karkandhu, 
Urvard, UdvarOka. 

Mafijistba. 

Nalada, Naladt 

Kuptha. 

Sf^drjaka. 

Pflu. 

Tiivaka. 

Stekapanpa, Upavaka. 
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Plants. 


FamUes. 


XXXIV. Asclquadaoese 
XXXV. Boragineae 
XXXVL Convolvulaoee 
XXXVII. Solanaoeae 
XXXVIII. Bignooiaceae 
XXXIX Pfedalinea 
XL. Verbenaceae 
XLI. Amarantaceae 
XLII. CheiK^Kxliaceae 
XLIII. Piporaceae 
XLIV. Eui^(ni)iaceae 
XLV. Urticaceae 


XLVI. Unidentified 


Ajaitfig!, Arka, Soma, Viadnakfi. 

Rajjudfila. 

Amfilfi. 

ASvagandhd. 

Aralu. 

Tila, Tiiya. 

Kfir$mfirya, Sraktya. 

Apfimfirga. 

Pfitflca. 

Pippal!, U$saoa. 

Adhyatoda. Amalfi, Amalaka, Eraoda, 
Tfijadbhafiga ASvattha, Bhafiga 
Nyagiodha, Plakaa, Piakaa, Udum* 
bara, Scana. 

Alasfilfi, Aivavat!, Aukaagandha, 
Citrapatioi, Dalavrkaa, Kfikam' 
btra, Kyfimbu, Kiyfimbu, Lak$- 
maoa, Madfivati (grape vine?), 
Madhugha, Mfisaparpi. Masfisya, 
Naifid, Nilfigalasfila, Nilfikalasfila, 
PSlfi, Pramaod^t Pramandfini, 
Praprotha, Putirajju, Shahadeva, 
Sahamfina, iSalfifijfilfi, Safikha- 
puapika, Silfid, ^Ififtjfilfi, Soma, 
Somavatl, Spandana, Svadhfi, 
Svadhiti, Syandana, Tfiiatagha, 
Taudi, Atfiyamfi^A (Sya Balabha- 
drikfi-Amarakoaa), Udojasfi, Urja- 
yantt, Vfinapamt Wialha, Vyal- 



IS THE CULT OF DHARMA A LIVING RELIC OF 
BUDDHISM IN BENGAL? 

By 

Dr. SUKUMAR SEN. M.A., ph.d. 


The cult of Dharma or Dharina worship is the most primitive and native 
form of religious practice in Bengal. In recent times it is current only in 
West Bengal, in Burdwan Division to be exact. The Hooghly once fmmed 
the northern and eastern boundary of the land where the cult was extensively 
curroit. Owing to the shifting of the course of toe river, places whidi once 
were situate in this side of the river have now gone ov^ to the other, EHiarma 
worship therefore is not unknown in these areas. So Dharma is not unlmown 
in the western area of the 24 Parganas. 

But there is evidoice to show that Itoarma wcnrship, in its cruder f<Hm 
probaUy, was once known throui^t Bengal and also in the ocmtiguous 
province of Behar. The worship of Del (< deal ‘tetiq)le’) and of Pdf 
«patta ‘spiked board’) which have survived as special items in the Ca4ak 
or Gajan ceremony of iSiva (in toe clo»ng days of the Bengali year) in some 
localities in North and East Bengal, are really rituals of the elaborate Gajm 
ceienmy of Dharma. There is even a temple of Dharma in Bagudd (Bogra) 
district, at a village some distance from toe chief town of the district The 
pc^ar Chat-parab parva) of Bdiar is a paralld cerenxmy. The 

paralldism is remarkable not only in toe agreements but in the differences as 
well. For instance, in the ritual current in Behar eating of a bottle-gourd 
ilSu) by the wortoipper (a mother desiring wdfare of her son) forms an 
inyxNtant itan of the ritual, whereas in the Gajan caemony in Bengal the 
wortoipper (a lady desiring a son) must neva eat that v^etable nor should 
toe eva plant it 

The cosmogonic idea as outlined in the NasaHya hynm in the ^gveda^ 
is faintly yet unmistakaUy echoed in the cosmogony of the cult of IXiarma. 
The former shows remarkaUe similarity with the cosmogonic concqkiais of 
the Polynesian (Austric) peofto. It is, therefore, not unreascmaUe to hdd 
that the cult in its most primitive form was brought in by the Austric immi- 
grants. The cult was lata supaimposed by Vedic and lata Hindu rdigious 
ideas and practkes. The extreme austerities as practised on the conduding 
day of the Gajan cdebration may indicate Jaina or allied influence. The 
only trace of lata Buddhism whidi I have found, beside the doubtful itorase 
“ienyamiirti”, is a verse used in the final ritual in Gdjan, which edioes the 
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imagery' or all^ty underlying the first couplet of a mystic corya song of the 
Buddhistic SahajiyS Kanhapada. The latter says : 

mgara-bShire 4ombi tohori ku4ia, 
choi choi jaisi bombhana nafiS. 

‘ Beyond the outskirts of the township, O Pom woman, stands your hut ; 
and you dare touch the shaven-headed Brahmin on your cnminfp (and 
goings) !’ 

The Gajm verse echoes 

PakhuT-parete Sada-4omer kujia, 
ghana-ghona aise jay biSkmatja baruS. 

‘ The hut of Sadd, the Pom fellow, stands on the embankment of the 
tank ; but the Brahmin priest incessantly comes and goes (by it) ! ’ 

Smva NStha cult was not entirely imconnected with Dharma worship. 
The four early Natha siddbas are mentioned in the cosmogony of the Dharma 
cult as directly created from the ashes of the body of Dharma. DurlaMia 
Mallika’s veraon^ is the earliest available form of the Mayanimad-Govinda- 
candra legend. Therein we find the cosmogony peculiar to the cult of 
IHiarma fully inq)lied. Another point of contact between the two cults is 
the wearing of the symbolic footprint or foot gear {pdduka) of Dharma by 
the NStha siddhas as wdl as by the Dharma priests {pm^ita). 

Although the cult of Dharma has been always a living (»ie, at least in 
West Bengal, the educated and Enj^ish knowing people felt no curiosity for 
it obviouriy because its adherents were recruited from the lower strata of 
the society. It was Haraprasad Shastri who first brought Dharma and his 
semi-mystic cult before the educated public. His assistant ("travelling 
paydit") had secured some fragmentary Mss.* describing the ritual of the 
cult and also the cc^y of a Ms. of the DharmamaAgoia poem written by 
Manik-ram Ganguli in the second half of the eighteenth century. Buddhistic 
studies just then had captured the fancy of the Indian orientalists who were 
too ready to read Buddhism between lines in all matters old, unknown and 
mysterious. Shastri too could not overcome this weakness. The two epithets 
of IMiarma— and iunysHiMr/t— occurring in the Sanskrit verse which 
given as the dhyana mantra of Dharma in the ritualistic Mss. at once led 
him to believe that the IMiarma cult was a survival of MahiySna Buddhism 
in Bengal. Accordingly he published three short papers, one in the Proceed- 
ings and two in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in December- 
January 1894-95. Since then it is universally accepted, without further en- 
quiry, that the cult of Dharma is but a living relic of Buddhism. The IXiar- 


2,, JSditM and puUished Iqr Sivacandra 83 (1901). 

3. Edited and puUidied in (1) ^yapmStfa by Nateadianath Vani (1907), 
and (2) Dhatmapui^MdhSna by Nanigtval BandyofdklhySya (1916). 
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ma cult has been keenly described in an interesting article* by Prof. K. P. 
Qiattopadhyaya, in which the ritual as witnessed by him has been luurated. 
But is it really so ? 

Our researches have led us to think otherwise. We* have collected a 
number of Ms. describing the elaborate rituals of the cult, which has enabled 
us to correct, some faulty readings in which ^stri and his fdlowers had 
put their faith. Thus the reading “ simhale dharma-devata " in the line 

sbithale dharma-devata bahuta smaman* 

does not occur in any of our Mss. and probably not also in the Mss. cdlect- 
ed by ^lastri. The entire line ai^iears to be reconstructed or interpdated. 

In the verse named NiraHjaner U^ma (‘ Anger of Nirafijana or Dharma ’) 
the Brahmins are said to have been not only antagcxiistic to the Dharma cult 
but hostile to good men as well. The published version reads 

saddharmre karaye vinSS 

The ICnayana Buddhists called their religion Saddharma or Good Reli- 
gi(»L Saddharm naturally would mean a Buddhist The followers of 
I%anna thus appear to identify themselves as Buddhists in contra-distinc- 
tion to the Brahmins. This seems to be a very strong ground for Shastri’s 
theory. Unfortunately the reading Saddharm does not occur in the Mss. 
collected by us and by ^lastri. The reading obviouriy emanated from the 
editor of Smyapurdifa. Our Mss. read sddhujane. Shastri’s Mss. read 
sttdharmire, sadharm meaning ‘ virtuous, pious ’ as against adhamS ‘ vicious, 
impious ’. 

Let us now examine the in^lication of the efMthets, tiiranjana and Stmya- 
murti, on which Shastri relied so much. The former is indeed a r^iular name 
or epithet of l%arma. Now Pharma is all white, in form and garments. 
“White disease,” i.e., leucoderma resulted from his curse. So Dharma is 
described as spotless {nkkcdahka and tdroHjana). Sunya here means ‘de- 
void of spot ’ (nirlepa) and Sunyamurti means * whose form is spctiesA.’ In- 
deed the epithets tdraHjana and SunyamUrti have beoi used in the apaUi- 
ram^ writing of Bengali Buddhists following the T3ntrik cult (Sahaja-ySna) 
to indicate the highest Deity/ but these very well may indicate the influence 
of the Dharma cult on Tantric Buddhism. In MahlySna Buddhion, iiinya 
does not mean merdy ‘void,’ but indicates the Ultimate Reality which is 

4. K. P. Chattopadhyaya, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, Calcutta, 1942. 

5. Mr. Panefaanan Mandal, MA., ddng researdi work with me, has been very 
hdpful in his odlaboraticm. 

6. SunyapurSi^, p. 57 ; cf. p. 132. 

7. Of. sSnyo ntraUfana parama-prabhu no tai puaya na pau ‘SOnya Nirafijana 
is the Sttiseme Mater ; Merit and rin He has not ’ IHevajratantia, quoted by Sms* 
tri in Sahttyorparitat Patriki, XXXIV, p. 46. 
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neither positive nor negative but both. From the viewpoint of orthodmc 
MaMyana Buddhism SSnyamurti is quite meaningless. 

Shastri’s last argument was his identification of the sjmdxd or iom of 
Dhanna with Buddhist stupa. But herein he was entirdy mistaken. The 
emblem of Dharma— rather his padapitha or footstool (m which wm idaoed 
or engraved the pSdukS (boots or sandals) of Dharma— is a tortoise. In 
most cases it is a natural tut of stone stuqied like a tortoise, in other cases it 
is a cfaisdled stone image of the same. In very rare cases the image is made 
of brass. A miniature temi^ or chariot is also known to be worshi]^)ed as 
emblem of Dharma. The shape of the tortoise roughly resembles the stOpa . 
and Shastri mistook the protruding feet and head of the tortoise to be the 
tiny images of the. five Dhy&& Buddhas that usually decorate the Buddhist 
stupa. 

Thus we see that the cult of I^rma has little to do with Buddhism. 
Now the questirm arises what is this mysterious deity. Those who have 
studied this cult in letter and in practice will find out readily that Dharma 
is the sun-god. The tortoise {kurma, ka§yapa) as the symbol or emblem 
of the (rising?) sun is probably a rmn-Aryan concert But the identifica- 
tion of the tortoise with the sun appears early in Indo- Aryan religicni, at least 
as early as the Satapatha BrSkmaifa.* As atx Aryan god the sun moves in 
a chariot. So does Dharma. As a matter of fact the oeranony of Ratho- 
yStra was originally connected with Dharma. Like the sun-god Dharma cures 
incurable diseases like kuooderma. The sun-god has a bird as his vahana 
and the god of death (Yomo) is his son. Dhaxma’s direct creation Uluka 
(‘owl ’) combines the two personalities. The monkey cult was originally as- 
sociated with the sun worship. In the cult of Dharma, Hanumiin is his 
factotum. 

Dharma is also the Iranian sun-god. He wears boots, dresses like a 
warrior and rides a hmse. Bdng the white <jod his raiments and his hmse 
are all white. In this form he sometimes appears before his devotee. Thus 
says RSmadfis Adak in his DharmamaAgala : 

Sveta aSve capi dharma rautera veSe 
kjpd had dekhS dila dma rdmadase. 

‘ In the garb of a warrior riding a vdiite horse I%arma graciously ap- 
peared befcme the poor RfimadSs.’ 

Dharma, the warrior god, was easily identified with raling power of the 
country. So says the ritualistic verse ; 

fiSsS ghora khasS jofS pSye diyd mojS, 
av^efe boUSk gaurera rSja. 


8 . 7SU. 
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‘ (Hiding) a swan-white horse and putting, on fine pnnents and. txnts 
you at last have called (i.e., manifested) yourself as the king of Gaur-’ 

It is, therefore, no wonder that the attendants and officiating ixiests of 
XMiarma bear the titles of the officials and dignitaries of the ancient Indian 
court, e.g. pa4it-Sra (< pratikara), uthasirii (< autthitasamka), dhamStkan- 
rd {<dharmddhikar(mka), etc. 

With this conception of Dharma is connected the story of the Kdlki ovtt- 
iara in the Puranic tradition. 

Dharma is ipartly the Water God and is allied to the Vedic Varuoa. 
Dharma when worshipped with austerities by barren women bestowed the gift 
of progeny. As a matter of fact the Gharonbhard (literally ‘ filling the void 
of home’) Gajan, the most elaborate ceremony of the cult is even now held 
as putre^ti yajda. Vartuoa alsq was a giver of sons. Ibe dose similarity bet- 
ween the 6unah$epha story in the Aitareya Brahnuma and the Luicandra 
episode in DhaxmamaAiala and in the Dharmapujdvidkdno treatises is more 
than acddental. Curious readers are referred to the wiginals. 

Dharma was predominantly the War God of fating tribes like the Pom 
and others. Accordii^ to the tradition recorded in the ritualistic treatises Sadia 
the Dom was the first to worship Dharma. Next man was Asoya the Garal 
( < Coffddla) . The latter is said to have offered to I%arma “ tanks of wine ” 
and “ hillocks of rice cakes ” : madyer pu^kanfi dila pkt^ jdngal. Sacrifice 
of animals such as goat, duck or pig is made even now in the annual Gajan 
ceremony of Dharma. Wine and rice cakes are also offered. At some places 
the image is bathed in wine just before the commencement of the ceremony. 
The genuine priests of Dharma generally belong to the Pom or the Carol 
caste and comparatively rarely from other castes such as Band, Dhopa, Siiri, 
etc. Brahmins officiate as priests only in the daily worship and in that Gajan 
ceremony where no pug, wine or rice cake offerings are made. 

This form of wordiip seems to have been widely known in the late fif- 
teenth century Bengal. So testifies Vitidfivanadfisa in his Caitanyabhagavata : 

madya matnsa diya keha yak^a pujS kare 

‘Some people worship the demon with wine and meat offerings.’ 

Dharma was the god that was pleased only with the most crael auste- 
rities. One had to bum incense over head, to walk over live coals, to pierce 
nnost ddicate, parts of the body with ircm spikes, even through the chest be- 
fore the deity rdoited and offered the desired gift of son. 'The hardest pien- 
anoe was self-immolation (hakanda), when the devotee cuts off his own head. 
This was d(»ie only by Lausena, the hero of Dharmatnadgala. By this ex- 
treme form of pwnance Lausena ccutyielled the sun to rise in the West This 
pAenomoum indicated the fulfilment of Dharma w(»ship in the earth. 

As an ascetic god I%arma sometimes appeared before his devotees or 

44 
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befcwe the persons to be favoured by him in the guise of a Btahmacarin or 
of a fakir. The day of such manifestation was a Saturday and the time 
noon. So says RiQpattma in the autobiographical ^sode in his Dharma- 
mangala : 

eke ianibSr lay fhik dupur bela, 
samtmkhe datfddila dharma gede candram&3. 
galdy capar fodlS ds8 baji hathe, 
brahmaifer beSe dharma darfdSda pathe. 

‘ It was a Saturday, then again just noontime ; I%arma appeared be- 
fore me, wearing a “mocxi” garland (candra-mMa). A ehampak wreath 
dangling round his neck and a fakir’s staff in his hand Dharma stood on the 
way in a guise of a Brahmin.’ 

This deity, known as “ Sanny^a Thakur ”, believed to be residing in a 
particular tree is even now worshipped in North-west and South-West Ben- 
gal. The day is always Saturday and time noon. In those localities where 
there is both Dharma Thdkur and SannyffS Thekur, the cerenuxiial worship 
of the former is initiated by the worship of the latter. 

The ccxQception of this Mendicant {Samyasi-Fdkir) deity later deve^ 
loped into Satyanarffyana or Satyaplr. 

The cult of Dharma is the quintessence of the native culture, both spi- 
ritual (rdigious) and material. All minor native deities such as BBsafi, J3.h- 
guli (i.e., Manasa), various Ksetrapelas, Dakiius and Sakiiffs gathered round 
Dharma as his courtiers '{doaraifa-devatd) and thus obtained general recog- 
nition and worship. The legoid about the origin of the cultivatimi of rice 
has insinuated itsdf into the grand ceremony (i.e., Gajan). Other native 
industries also, such as productimi of molasses, smelting of copper and iron 
etc., have not been overlooked. Thus in the elaborate Gajan cesremmy we 
witness the dow mergence of early Bengali culture in its main a^)ects. 



THE EVOLUTION OF VAISNAVISM 
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By 

Rai Bahadur KHAGENDRA NATH MITRA, M.A.. 

Calcutta University. 

Vai^oavism in the sense of Vianu worship is as old as the Vtda. 
There are many mantras which glorify Viaou and enjoin his worship as a 
means to the attainment of vision beatific. The two most important features 
of the rdigion are moitioned in some of these passages, viz., the constant 
utterance of His name and divine vision of God Himself. That God becomes 
manifest to His devotees is a cardinal belief of the Vaisijava sect. 

From the time of the Upanisads, the Unity of Godhead has been un- 
equivocally maintained. The Vedanta concqjtion of God perhaps goes fur- 
ther in this directirm than any other i^losoi^cal rdigion. It is wdl known 
that the Vedfinta is not satisfied by positing the Unity of Brahman but is 
anxious to prove the unreality of anything other than Brahman. According 
to the Vedantin, God is strictly freaking unspeakaUe and inaccessible to 
human mind. This is practically the same as the mystifying position of the 
Agnostics in the West minus the theory of Maya whidi is wrmgly translated 
as illusim. 

Any way, the theory of NirviSesa (qualityless) Brahman does not carry 
us very far. It is Truth “ too far removed from the q>here of our sorrow ” 
and is thus useless for any human purposes. The cry is for truth whicli 
can give rdief to the troubled mind and bring consolation in the midst of 
thousand and one sorrows to which mankind is subject The philosopher 
has bowed to the man in the street and proclaimed that to one who has a 
vision of the Supreme Reality all doubts have been di^rdled, all the knots 
of his heart loosoied and all his Kama has been dissipated. Man’s lot in 
this earth is never very enviable and his unending heartadies seek relief in 
some divine miracle. And any truth which is uruelated to this context is 
iwt likely to command re^rect for any length of time. The Vaiwavas, ttiere- 
foK, speak of Brahman as an afreet of God and not God Himself. 

Since the Absolute cannot evNce any human feding, the turn-over is to 
a personal God who possesses all the qualities we regard as the hig^ and 
best radi as power, knowledge, virtue, justice, benevolence, mercy, etc. But 
although we frequently qxak of a Personal God, we are not quite dear as 
to svhat that expressioa aactly ineans. The erpiession is ciq;»ble of a yariefy' 
of interpretation and probaUy every man has his own pattern ci a Personal 
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God. Has peracml God any form? Individualitsr perhaps Ife has, but 
certainlyi no form according to one view. Fix' to assign to God any fonn 
human or otherwise would amount to taking a leap into crude paganism. 
The most progresave religions of mankind have set their face against idolatry 
of any kind and so we are once again marormed on the londy cliff of philo- 
sophical isdationism. God — ^yes a personal God — caiuiot be represented 
any means, because after all man is human ! That is to say, man is by nature 
incapable of conQ>rehending God. In other words, in order to glorify God, 
man must be crucified. He has a name all ri^t, but no form. For name and 
form are what belong to mundate things which are finite and perishable. From 
this dilemma Vaispavism supplies a refreshing exit by its mysticism. Why 
Vaispavism ? All religions must contain some element of mystidan. I have 
been to the world famous Church of St Peter in Rome, which is a strong- 
hold of the Roman Catholics and also to St. Paul’s in London where the 
Protestants flock, and the formalities in worship which are observed there 
are full of mysticism. It is hardly necessary to dilate on this point as 
every man who has had any religious ^perience must feel that without a 
mystic fringe religion is robbed of much of its inner charm and value. 

The Vaispavas say that God in his limitless capacity can take any form 
He chooses and does take the human form out of compassion for His de- 
votees. He does indulge in all kinds of sports which are likely to prove a 
stimulus for them to be attracted towards Him.^ Man ordinarily is forget- 
ful of God : his vanity prevents him from thinking of God as the source of 
his life and origin, and supporter of his life. But the Ekantins insist on the 
ceaseless contemplatimi of God — ^like an uninterrupted flow of oil. 

This is also the fundamental injunction of the stxig of the Lord {Bhaga- 
vad-Gita). The Lord is satisfied with the humblest of offerings viz., petals 
of flowers, a handful of water, etc., provided your mind is with it In other 
words, God expects the highest offering from man viz., his heart and soul. 
Whatever is done by man should be offered to Him— Sacrifices, Tapas, Charity 
— ^and even your smallest things— such as eating, etc. 

It is a very exacting demand, no doubt but there is no compromise 
between Self and God ; you cannot serve God and Mammon of self-interest 
at the same time. No gift is acc^table to God if you have me eye to self- 
interest and the other to Him. But it does not mean that you have to re- 
nounce everything for the sake of God. The Bhagvad-GitS does not preach 
an ideal impossible to the ordinary householder, but rather lays stress on the 
performance of duty belmging to one’s station in life. Its moral code is 
undoubtedly one of the most enlifdrtened in the world. No mote ennobling 
conception of righteous action is found in any ethical system : Do your 
woilc without caring for its fruits. Desires have been r^rded as the root 
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of aU evil. But the Gita realises that no one can avoid doing work and ivOik ' 
is hot possible without the necessary firings of action. The Gitfi tboefoifr 
inculcates a rule of actim (whidi does not consist in the killing of denres 
which an ultra-ascetic view of life demands but in a subtimation of desires. 
Since desires create attachment or asakti a rule of life is laid down which, 
if followed, will make attachment impossible but will at the same time enaUe 
one to perform all the duties of erne’s daily life. This is the real SamySsa 
or renunciation. If one dees from the world, throws off all obligations and 
retires to a fastness or cave, it is only apparent SannySsa, for no one can flee 
from his passions and impulses. The only escape from these is provided by 
an intense devotion to the Lord. You anchor the ship of your life in God 
and the storm and stress of samsara will cease to trouble you. The essence 
of the teaching of Bhagavad Gitd is that if one wants to attain salvation, one 
must practise Yoga which enables a man to be detached from the fmits 
of his actions ; and in order to be so detached one must be wholeheartedly 
attached to God. This is Bkakti or devotion. 

BhdUi has been variously ddined ; but even without entering into a philo- 
sophical disquisition about its nature, it may be said to be an emotkm of the 
mind resulting fr(»n the contemplatim of God. The exhortation to love 
God may be traced to the earliest texts,^ but the Gita by placing emphasis 
on the emotional aspect of worship introduced a diange in the idecriogy of 
God-oonsdousness which may almost be regarded as revolutionary. For so 
long that consciousness consisted in the knowledge {jHana) of God. Now 
almost for the first time Emotion {Bkakti) is jdned to Knowledge ijfiSna), 
^Esthetics yoked to the service of Philosophy. Knowledge (vidyd) was so 
l<Mig regarded as the only means to salvation.^ Salvation (mok$a) is the 
summum bonutn of human existence and whether it is emoeived as the total 
absence of pains, or union with the Lord, it is attainable only by true know- 
ledge i'TattvajfiSna). But here we hear for the first time that knowledge or 
no knowledge, any one who throws himself on Divine mercy without any 
reservation is saved. 

Here therefore two conflicts arise. It has been asserted onphatically in 
the Upani^ads that there is no other way but the way of knowledge {vidyd). 
But the introduces a personal element inasmuch as God can save one 
who exdusivdy depends on Him. 'The other case of conflict arises When 
the inexorable law of Karma is viewed vis-a-vis this new theory. Ordinarily 
there is no escape frmn one’s Karma,* but the Gitd tells us that the Lord 
can save irrespective of that law. This is the message of hegre which the 
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1 have qnken of this theory as revdutiooaty in diaracter, hut if the 
extent of the diange is not ordinarily perceived, it is because the anri^^ t 
phaAosophy of the Upanifads has been adopted in its entiiety. The funda- 
mental tenet of Upani^adic panthasm ia somdiovr artistically woven into 
the mysdcal persomaUty of God in the Bhagmad Gita. It is nowhere so fOTci- 
bly illnstrated as in the 10th chapter of the GtS whidi sees God’s exodlence 
and exuberance manifested in every form of cosmic existence.' God is both 
immanent and transcendent. He is transcendent not only in the sense of 
exceeding Nature which is permeated through and through by Him, but also 
in the sense of setting Himself above all laws of nature It is possible to 
know this transcendence neither by the help of the Vedas (knowledge), nor 
by penances, nor by benevolence, nor by sacrifices ; but it can be known in 
its true nature (transcendence) only by singleminded devotion.^ This shows 
unmistakably how the centre of gravity in Vaisnav philosophy is shifted for 
the first time explicitly at least from knowledge (jUdita) to emotion (bhakti). 
Herein lies the mysticism of the creed. So far as God’s transcmdental na- 
ture is concerned, it is not only revealed to the emotive self, but it can be 
seen (drastum) by that self. Not (»ily can it be perceived in clear vision, 
but its rdson dmre also can be grasped by the emotional side of our nature. 
Thus Emotion and Sentiment come to play a prominent part in solving 
problems which have so long been thought to be the proper subject-matter of 
the intellect This truth was conceded at least partly by Immanuel Kant in 
his Ontique of Judgment whoi he realised that truths which ba£9e Pure 
Reason, both Speculative ^d Practical, reveal themselves to the other Faail- 
ty of Man, viz.. Taste which is curiously enough the same word as Rasa in 
Hindu philosophy and rhetoric.' So far as I am aware this very essential 
aspect of Kant’s i^osophy has not recdved the treatment which it deserves 
in western {riiilosophy. 


The philosophy of Rasa has however been very elaboratdy dealt with in 
the east and the rightful place which belongs to it is assigned to it in the 
Bhagavad Gita. Knowledge as a function of the intellect is not n^lected 
but one is indined to think that intdlect is more or less an auxiliary of the 
emotirm. Doubts may reasonably be entertained as to whether the cpm- 
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paitmentid theory of mind vdiidi » implied 1^ this diaip distinctkiii 
emotion and intellect can be maintained. But that is no mason to igttm 
this new approach to the pioi^m of the conception of God. When, for ;i{^ 
stance, Kant proved beyond doubt the inomnpetence of intellect or 
Sipeculative Reason as he called it to reach the ultimate, truth or Bergson was 
obliged to fall ba^ upon Intuition as the particular function of the mbd to 
whid) Truth is revealed in its purity, there is no reason to quarrd with this 
new i^losophic development, so far as the conc^ti(xi of Reality is con* 
cemed. 

That emotion or sentiment plays a large part in ^iritual life is a fact 
admitted by Psydiolog)'. Difficulty arises when it steps out of its own sphere 
and invades the d(»nain of Reality. But since the Faculty of knowing or 
intellect gropes in the daric to find a clue to Ultimate Truth, recourse is had 
to the faculty of Feeling which, at any rate, has the advantage or directness. 
Because wher^ intdlect works throusdi judgment and inferoice, fed* 
ing places us into immediate contact with anything that in^ires feding. 
That fading is the most essential fact in our experience is also 
proved by the fact that intellect itsdf is baffled without a colouring from 
feding in the form of interest. Again our activities are also paralysed with- 
out a strcmg dose of feeling. We act most, when we fed most Our intd- 
lect also is most active when it is sharpened by feeling. Without interest, 
i.e., feding, intellect is dull, and without motive, will is inert. In these dr* 
cumstances, we may legitimatdy turn our gaze towards feding, when philo- 
sophy in the sense of intdlectual search after truth proves a veritable zigsaw 
puzzle. Our ordinary experience also supports this appeal to feding. For 
we bdieve where we cannot know, and love conquers when knowledge falters. 

This of course does not mean that feding should be divorced from in- 
tdlect In the hi^ier processes of ocxisdousness, it is only natural that all the 
higher functions of the mind duxild be called into i^y. On the physio- 
logical side, the most intense forms of mental exerdse involve the highest 
brain centres. Just like tSs process of conscious cerebration, all the func- 
tional activities are called forth in grappling with the important problems 
of Truth and Duty. This is admitted in the Bhagavad Gita vdien an attenmf 
is made to unify filSna and Bhakti into me indivisible process.” But this 
has led to not a little misunderstanding. Some have taten it to mean that 
Bhakti or Saitiment of devotion is the handmaid of knowledge or Tattva 
JHana. Others have gone so far as to identify Bhakti with Tattva-Jhana^* 

I ktrow of some j^osophers of the S&ipkhya SdKiol who have not hesitated 
to q^eak of Para Bhakti or highest manifestation of Bhakti as higgled; know- 
ledga In fact the CttS, which is the greatest repodtmy of the Bhakti cult, 

9. TsfA)! iiUM idtyayiMa ekakkaktirviHfyate—GUS, cfa. vS. 
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itself lends oountaiance to such confusion. Tbe Lord now speaks of /^dtia 
and now of Bhakti as the sole means of attaining Him Texts may be quoted 
to show that if there is any miscwiceptiMi on this very important point it 
may be traced to the (StS. 

But in the evolution of Vaispavism there came a stage when all such 
misconceptions were destined to aid. Enquiry was directed to the nature of 
Bhakti and it was found to be nothing dse but the highest sentiment of 
which human nature was capaWe, viz., Love. For instance, when Sapdilya 
defines Bhakti as the highest feelii^ of attachment for God or N^ada defines 
it as the most intense feding of forlomness in His absence,^^ it became quite 
clear that the course of Bhakti was gradually being more and more widely 
diverted from pure intellect The two streams may run parallel but the 
tendency to identify the two as one and the same became more and more 
unjustifiable. 

There is no doubt that in the earlier texts the word “ Prema ” but seldom 
occurs. In the Gita, one does not find the word or any of its synonyms. In 
the Bhagovata itself, the sentiment is no doubt traceable to the story of the 
attachment of the Gopis towards Krspa, but the word ‘Prema’ does not 
appear to have been used too frequently. Perhaps the theory had not then 
taken definite shape There is no doubt that in the later history of the 
evolution of Bhakti the influoice of the Bhagovata is unmistakable ; still it 
required subsequent speculation in southern and northern India to unravel 
the mystery of that phenomenon which is supposed to hold the key not only 
to salvadoa not only to the realisaticm of the Divine but also to the highest 
problems of thought and reality. Henceforth Love lights the path of Truth.** 

Now when the conception of Bhakti became stabilised by its identifica- 
tion with the highest sentiment of love, the progress was rather rapid towards 
a separation of the two spheres, viz., intdlect and emotion. The mystic 
phenomenon of love tended to throw off the yoke of knowledge. This new 
af^nxudi finds expression in the theory of RSgSmga Bhakti which may be 
translated as “passionate love.’’ This was a natural development because 
love is no love if it is not passionate, even in the human q)here. So far as 
God is concerned, this love emerges as an all-ocxisuming passion which is 
Beyond Good and Evil, Beyond Right and Wrong and Beyond True and 
False.** 

'This new development which may be r^ded as almost consequential 
was inaugurated by StI Rdpa Gosvamln in his RasSmrtasmdku and Ujjvata 
NUmaifi and a few other Vaimava poets who have given to Bengali litera- 
ture some of its best lyrics. The recognition of Bhakti as pesuonate love 
for God gave a new impetus to the growth of sentimental Irteratuie, which 
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may be said to have started irom Jayadeva. 3ayadeva imported into Ids 
oonoeption of love a good deal of erotic fervour which the subsequent poetry 
was only too eager to imitate. In the Srimad Bhagavat the love of the Gopis 
for Krsqa, although passionate in the extreme, was undoubtedly based upon 
a consdousness diat thdr lover was none other than God Himsdf.^^ This 
consciousness suUimated the sentiment and easily converted love into worship. 
The poets of the Bengal school were sometimes apt to forget this and allowed 
themselves to be carried away by erotic smtiment in which the subtle element 
of worship was almost lost sight of. The life of Sri Caitanya, however, 
steadied the balance and completely eradicated this erotic aspect. Influenced 
by the creed of the Alvars in the south, Caitanya removed from! the theory 
of love all that was dross and sensual. He was a Sarmyasi and his passicmate 
love for Srikrsna could not be mistaken for the vicarious indulgence in the gross 
passion of conjugal love. In the first place, it went through the whole gamut 
of the tender affection, viz., Dosya, Sokhya, VStsalya and Madhur. The pas- 
sionate devotion of the servant for the Master, and the self-forgetful aifecticm 
between friends cannot even remotely be called erotic. In the second place, 
Caitanya’s life was the most effective commentary on the theory of Rdgd- 
mgd as it invariably led to Ecstasy which is a fftting sequd to the ardent love 
which the devotee feels for his object of worship. The Vaiaqavas regard this 
Ecstasy as the highest stage in the evolution of the sentiment^* Whether merely 
by the utterance of the name of the Lord or by the contemplation of his various 
qualities or Wa, the Bhakta falls into a state of Ecstasy when the wwld with 
all its manifold solicitations ceases to exist and the soul is immersed in a 
sea of Bliss. These states of Ecstasy are not merely recorded events, but 
are actually realisable by numerous Bhaktas even to this day. In the West 
also the devotees sought to induce this state of Ecstasy as in the case of the 
Neo-Platonists. The Carmelite Nuns, an order which curiously enough, was 
founded about the same time as the demise of Sri Caitanya are so devoted 
to Qirist as lover, that they take a vow never to lode at the face of any 
male person. 

Then again the expmients of Raganuga form of worship lay stress on 
the necessity of following the tends of the sacred Texts without which no 
wotdiip of God is possible. Visvanath Chakravarti in his Raga Vartma 
Candrika or the moonlight on the path of the religion of love indsts on con- 
formity to the laws of worship enjoined by the iSBstras.'® Without such con- 
foimity mere passionate feding does irot do any good. But on the other- 
haiKl mere conformity camtot produce that strong feding of attachment which 
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RSgSmga worship (Shajana) requires. It must be prompted by an ardent 
hankering (lobka) after the object of worship. This is no ordinary erotic 
longing for unirni with the object of love such as an ordinary man or woman 
feds. It can ony arise through the mercy of Kiiana or his Bkaktas. 

Kr^ifo tadbkakta karmymatra lobhakahtiuka | 
tmtifnSrgataya kaiScidiyam rdganugocyaU || 

That is, the hankering or thirst (iSlasS) has for its cause only the mercy 
of God or of His devotees. This is called Pmti marga by some and RdgSnuga 
by others. 



THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE KACHWAHAS OF 

AMBER 

By 

Mr. GOLAPCHANDRA RAYCHAUDHURI, MA.. B.L. 

The Kadiwahae, according to certain traditions, laid the foundation of 
their rule in the modem State of Jaipur in Rajputana in the latter half of the 
tenth centuiy ad. They came to the lime light of history (xdy in the six- 
teenth century. The intervaiing period is one of almost unredeemed 
darkness, and the reason is not far to seek. Tod makes the apposite imark 
that "they have to date their greatness, as the other families (especially the 
Ranas of Mewar) of Rajasthan their decline, from the ascent of the house 
of Timur to the throne of Ddhi.” A little information relating to the early 
period can however be gleaned by making use of historical traditions of a 
late date. But even these are often found hopelessly discordant An attempt 
has been made here to examine and discuss the substratum of tmth underly- 
ing the traditional accounts. 

The Kadiwahas of Andier claim descent from KuSa, son of Rama- 
chandra, the hero of the Ramaya^, RSja Nala, a scion of the race, is 
alleged to have migrated westward and founded the city and kingdom of 
Naravara or Narwir in Central India in S. 321, or a.d. 295. According to 
NtoaS, Phda or Phdd, the s(hi d Nala, founded Gwalior and constructed 
the tank GolorSva in it Tod’s sources however record that the towns of 
Lahar, in the heart of a tract called Kachwihagar situated between the rivers 
Sindh and Pahuj, and Gwalior were " intermediate places of domicile prior 
to the erection of Narwar by Nala. It was from NarwSr, or according to 
another view Gwali<a', that the KachwShas are said to have migrated to 
PhdndhSra or the IMuw>(j|a country as the present State of Jaipur was called 
in comparative eariy times.^ 

'The story given above is usually r^arded as legendary. Cunnini^m 

1. For the traditional accounts, cf. MSkavota NituSi ki Kkyata, translated 
into Hindi by RBmanSi&yana DQgada, vd. 11, pp. 1-4; Tessitoii, A Descriptive 
Catriogue of Bardic and Hktoricdl Manuscripts, Section I, Part I, p. 23 ; Tod, 
Annats and AntiguUies of Rajasthan, edited by W. Crooke, Vol. Ill, pp. 13278., 
132803, 132901. 

For the name DhOndhfira or Dhupda for Jaipur, cf. Tod, ibid., p. 1327, 
Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, 1933-34, p. 4, Cunningham, A.SJ., 
Vol II, p. 251. . 

Tod identifies Nala with the hunous Nala Naigadha. This is however ex- 
tremely doidbtfuL Nor can we accept the surmise that Narwfir represents the 
riiwwii .111 Nigadha country. The geographical cantos <rf the Putioas locate the Nigar 
dhu in the l^nidhyan region far to the soudi of Narwir. 
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fhinifs that the tradition regarding the descent of the Kadiwahas from Ku$a 
was a later inventioi of the bards suggested by a fancied similarity of his 
name with the tribal designation. He puts forward the theory that “tlie 
modem form of Kachwaha would appear to be derived from the synonymous 
Kachchhapa^han, as the Hindu Kachhm is undoubtedly the Sanskrit Kach^ 
chhopa, and the termination, ha, is most probably (mly the Sanskrit han 
which has exactly the same meaning as ghata.” He therefore connects the 
Kachwahas with the Kacchapa^ta family mentioned in the Gwalior Sas- 
bahu inscription of v.s. 1050 or a.d. 1093.* Whatever might be the merit of 
the above derivation of the popular term Kachwaha from Sanskrit Kacchapa- 
hon, almost all the modem writers are in general agreement with Cunningham 
regarding the descent of the Kachwahas from the Kacchapag^tas of Gwalior. 

The followit^ traditicmal evidence may be cited in support of the above 
tlieory. 

(1) RSjap@ina, the bard of the Kachwaha prince PrthviiSja, fattm 
of Bt&ramala or Bihari Mall of Amber who gave his daughter in marriage 
to the great Mughal Akbar, and a chronicler of Bikaner include ttie entire 
list of princes of the Gwalior branch of the Klacchapaghatas, mentioned in the 
Gwalior Sasbahu inscription of v.s. 1150, viz., Laksmaipa, Vajradaman, Mah- 
galaraya (Mahgalaraja), Kritaraya or Ksetraraya (Kirtiraja), Muladeva 
(also -known as Bhuvanapdla-Trailokyamalla), Etevapala, Padmapala, Sura- 
pala or Surajapola (obviously Suryapala) and Malupala, among the ancestors 
of the Kachwahas of Amber. But in the dynastic table of Rajapapa no 
less than twenty princes are inserted between MahTpala, the last ICacchapa- 
ghata ruler mentioned above and Sodhadeva, father of Dulahadeva, both 
of whom are represented in tradition as the founder of the Kachwaha prin- 
cipality in Dhundhara or Jaipur.* Uiis raises a serious chronological diffi- 
culty which can be obviated only if we surmise that like some Puramc 
texts the bardic chroniclers of Rajputana represent as lineal descendants 
princes who were really collaterals. 

(2) The Gwalior annalists Khaiag Rlai, who wrote during the reign 
of ShSh Jahan, and his contemporary Fazl Ali, who derived his informations 
from a previous writer named GhanasySma,^ connect Tej Karan (taken to be a 
proper name of Dulha which means a “ bridegroom ”), alibied to have been 
the founder of the KachwSha kingdom of Amber, with Gwalior.® The fol- 


2. Cunningham, Archaohikal Survey of Mia, Vol. II, p. 319. 

3. ibid., p. 374 ; Muhaifota NinaSi lu KhySta, 11, p. 3. 

4. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 370 f. 

5. ibid; p. 376 f. Pandit G. H. Qjha thinks that DulaiSja or Dulahai£ya 
stands for Duilabhaiija. (Tod’s R^asthan, translated into Hindi by Pandit RSma- 
gaifba Qiaube and effited by Pandit G. H. Ojhh, Vd. I, Pi 250). Tbd writes 
Dh(^ for Dulaha. The Gwalior annaUsts seem to conupt the name into DnlAa, a 
“ bridegroom ”, and takes it to be an qiithet of Tej idum 
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lowing tatrfes however ^ow that the lists of ancestors of Tq Karan as given 
hy Kharag Rai and Fazl Ali differ widdy from those of the predecessors of 
Dulahadeva as known to the bards of RkjputSna. 


Rdjapai^cfl 

NefjutSi'f 

Kharag Rdi^ 

Fazl Ali^ 

Nala 

Nala 



Phola 

phola 



Lak^aniai;^ 

Lak$amaoa 



V^ajraddami 

Vajradipa 



MaAgalaraya 

Mangala 



Kritamya 

Sumitra 



Muladeva 

Sudhibrahma or 




Mudhibrahma 



Devapala 

Kuhani or 




Kahana 



Padxnapala 

Devani or 




Devanika 



Surapala 


Ratnapala 

Ratnapala 

Mahipala 

20 other names 


Dharmapala 

Budhiji^ 

SurapHa 

Dharmap&la 

Budhipm 

l§asimha 

Usai or 1^ 

(i? Sodhapila) 

Sodhasiihha 

Sodha 

Gambhirapala 


Dulahadeva 

Dularaja or 

Tej Karan 

Tej Karan 


Dulaharaya 


(3) It will be seen from NdjaSS’s list quoted above that he also 
includes three Kacchapaghata princes of Gwalior, viz., Lakaamaqa, Vajra- 
dipa (Vajradaman)* and MaAgala(raja) among the ancestors of the Kach- 
waha princes of Amber. Qjha thinks that Sumitra was a younger son of 
Mahgalaraja.”* 

' The combined testimony of the bardic chroniclers undoubtedly implies 
some sort of lineal connection between the Kachwdhas of Jaipur and the 
Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior. It is however interesting to note that in some 
family records of the Kachwaha princes they claim to belong not to the Kae- 
chapaghata or Kacchapari (literally, slayers of the Kacchapas, i.e., tortoises) 
vam§a (clan) but to the Kurma (i.e.. Tortoise) family itsdf. Thus for 
instance in the Sdnganer (Jaipur State) inscription of v.s. 1658 (a.d. 1601) 
Mahffraja ISiS-Manariihgtiaji is referred to as bdonging to the KQrma 
dynasty.^" In the AdinStha Temple inscription at Revask (Jaipur State), 
dated v.s. 1661 (A.i>. 1604) MahiiSjadhirdja RayasfUji is described as a 
scion of the KQrma clan.^^ In the L!1I (Alwar State) inscription of v.s. 1803 


6. Mukavvta NinaSi H KhyOta, p. 3. 

7. ibid., p. 4 ; Tod’s R^asthSn in Hindi, Vol. I, p. 250. 

8. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 31S. 9. ibid. 

9b. Tod’s RijasthSn (Hinldi), Vd. I. p, 250. 

. 10. Proiieas Report of the AreluKdotkdl Survey of India, Western Circle, 
p. 49. 

11. Annual Report of the Rajputma Museum, Ajmer, 1934^, p. 5. 
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and 1814 (aj>. 1746 and 1757) J23ja Bhagivantasuithafi of the NarOka 
family (a branch of the KacbwShas of Jagmr) is also Stated to have des- 
catded from the K!Sr(a)ma clan.'** Referertce to KSrma kings can be traced 
back to still earlier times. A Chats& (Jaipur State!) ii»cription of v.S. 1556 
(AJ>. 1499) speaks of Bajk BhMunara of the Kihrma fanu]y.^> A Kfirma 
prince finds mentim in the Balvan (Kotah State) inscription of v.s. 1345 
(A.D. 1288).^* The famous bard Chfind Bardai, who is usually regarded as 
the court poet of Frthviifija Chauhan, the last Hindu emperor of Ajmer and 
Delhi, describes the KachwSha prince Pajjuna as a Kiirma.^* The following 
variants of the term Kacchav3ha, viz., Kachavk and Kuchahk, also seon to 
be derived from the word Kacchapa, a synonym of Kurma,** 

The evidence cited above suggests two alternative theories. One is that 
the Kacchapaghatas or Kacchaparis are in reality not identical with the 
Kurmas or the KachwShas, but they are enemies and destroyers of the 
KQrmas, as the designations (Slayers of Kacchapas, Enemies of Kacchapas) 
clearly imply. If this view be accepted then we caiuiot equate the Kacchapa- 
gtdltas with the Kurmas or Kachwahas just as we cannot do so in the case of 
Sakkri and the Sakas. Can it then be that the Kaochapa^tas actually rose 
to power by ousting the arxxstors of the KachwShas from Central India 
with which they are associated in tradition? But we have no positive evi- 
d«Ke to prove this. 

The second view which is in consonance with the tradition recorded by 
Rajap&oa and would regard Kacphapa (synonym Kurma) as a 

shortened form of the designation Kacchapagfiata, just as the name DinSj 
(Danuja, a demon) used by Muslim historians in reference to a king of 
Sonargaon in Boigal really stands for Danujamardana (Chastiser of a 
Demon). In this and amilar cases the designation is perhaps not to be taken 
too literally. 

The bardic chroniclers have preserved several different versions of the 
stoiy of Kachwaha migration to Dhundhara. RkjapSpa says that Dulaha- 
deva made a {pft of the kingdom of Gwalior to a Tomara prince.'^ Pandit 
Ojha refers to a tradition that Baja Is3 Skhha gave away the famous fort 
to his daughter’s son, also a Tomara prince. Thereupon his son Sodhadeva, 
forcibly sdzed Daosa from the Badgujars in v.s. 1023 (A.D. 966-67) and 
laid the foundation of the Kachwaha state in Jaipur.^* Kharag Rki and 
Fazl All on the other hand tell us that Taj Karan or Dulha RSi ot Gwtdior 


IZ ibid., 1919-20, p. 5 ; Bhandaikar, A List of Inscriptions of Northern Indio, 
No. 1038. 

43. ibid., Na 870. 14. Epigraphia Indica, XDC, pfn. 46f, 49. 

15. Tod, op. eit., p. 1335. 

16. Kandaricar, A list of Inscriptions of Northern Indie, Nos. 988, 1081. 

17. Muhapota NHuSi IS /ChySta, p. 3. 

18. Tod’s RSfasth&s (in lOodi), p. 250. 
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left his ancestral kingdom in charge of his sister’s son FBrmal Deoy a Pcri- 
h54tt, and went away to marry the daughter of Ranmal, diief of Daosa. 
The PRrihSda prince revolted against his maternal uncle and himsdf usurped 
the throne. Tej Karan succeeded to his father-in-law’s prirtcipality and thus 
became the founder of the Kachwaha dynasty of I%6ndhkra.^* Tod records 
that on the death of Swa ^n^ (Sodhadihha), prince of NamSr, his infant 
son Dhoh Rm (Dulahadeva) was sui^lanted Iqr his uncle in v.s. 1023 
(A.D. 967). The child and his mother found shelter with the Mirfi drief of 
Khoganw (within live miles of modem Jaipur). Dhol3 finally usurped the 
authority of his benefactor. Sochi after this he went to Daosa and married 
the daughter of the Badgujar chieftain of that place and the latter resigned 
his power to his son-in-law.** 

A pemsal of the foregoing accounts presents the following problems 

Firstly, who established the Kachwaha principality in Eastern Rajpu- 
t3na? Ojha’s authority gives the credit to Sodhadeva, son of ISa Sirhlia. 
N&]iaSi also states that Sodhadeva was the first Kadiwfiha prince to move 
from Narwar to DhQndhfira.*V Rfijap&i;ta, Kharag Sfii, Fazl Ali and Tod 
however favour the claim of Dulahadeva. In the present state our krww- 
ledge it is difficult to reconcile this discordant testinoony of late writers. 

Secondly, whence did the earliest Kachwaha prince of Dhiindhfira come? 
Rfijapaiia, Kharag Rai, Fazl Ali and Ojha’s authority make him a 
sdon of a ruling house of Owaliot. According to N^naSI (see the previous 
paragrai^) and Tod he came from Narwfir. The connection of the Kaccha- 
paghatas with Gwalior is well known.** A grant issued from Nalapura (Nar- 
wfir) reveals that a Kacchapaghata prince Vira^ha, son of Baradasithha, 
successor of Gaganasiihha, was in possession of that city in v.s. 1177 (a.d. 
1120).** It is thus possiUe to connect the founder of the Kachwaha state 
in DhOndhfira both with the Gwalior and Narwar ruling houses. It will 
however be seen that neither VSrasiihha of Narwar nor any of his known 
ancestors are mentioned in the dynastic lists quoted above. On the other 


19l Cunnincham, Archseologicti Survey of India, Vol. II, p. 377. 

20. Crooke’S edition of Tod’s Annals, Vol. HI, p. 1329 ff. 

21. Mukasy^a NinaSi ki Khyita (Hindi), Vol. II, p. 4 ; Tessitori, A Des- 
criptive Cattdogue of Bardie and Historical Manuscrifds, Seicti<m I, Part I, p. 26. 

22. Cunninghana' op. at,, Vol. II, p. 374 ; Ind. Ant., XV, p. 201f. Ojlu and 
Bhanriatlcar connect the fdlowing Kacdupash&ta princes, vis., Prthvipaladeva 
alias Bhatn»tti>> his son Tribhuvamqpfila, lus son VljayapBla and his son SQra- 
pfila, known from the IfkgisSda (Dewas State) inscription of V. S. 1190 (A.O. 1133) 
and the ThSkarcfi (Dungarpur State) inscription of V. S. 1212 (a4>. 1155), with the 
Gwalior ruling house (Tod’s Rdfastkiln in Hindi, p. 249; Bhandaikar’a List of 
Northern InscitpHona, p. 391 and fm. 7). They seem to itotify PrtindpSla itith 
MaWrgh of Gwalior bmuse the two names ate synonymous. We cannot howevtf 
subscribe to this theory in the tibsenoe of hirther evidence to support it 

23. Bhandaikar’s Ittt Na 206; Gunningham, op. ek., p. 313. 
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band, the indusion of all the knom Kacchapagbitas of Owalior among tin 
forbears of the present ruling family of Amber suggests that its founder 
came from Gwalior rather than Nanmr. It may also be pdnted out in this 
connection that the popular derivation of the name of the latter city from the 
Kachwaha prince Nala is a conjecture that lacks convincing proof. We have 
no early evidence to prove that the Kachwahas were actually in possession of 
that place before Gaganasimha, grandfather of Virasirhha (a.d. 1120). 

Thirdly, what is the exact reason for the removal of his residence by 
Sodhadeva or his son Dulahadeva to Dhundhara? Rajapapa and Ojha’s 
authority agree that the event followed the gift of the kingdom of Gwalior 
made to a Tomara prince. Kharag Rai and Fazl Ali tell us that the Kachwaha 
prince was supplanted by his Pratihara nephew. According to Tod the usurper 
was the brother of Soradeva (Sodhadeva) and therefore was a Kachwaha. 
The tradition regarding Pratihlara and Tomara occupation of Gwalior may be 
accept^ as genuine. But the circumstances leading to their rise in that terri- 
tory are differently stated in contemporary documents. We learn from the 
Kuretha Hate of Pratihara Malayavarman, dated a.d. 1220, that his father 
Vigraha fought with a Mleccha king and seized Gopadri.*^ Vigraha seems to 
have flourished during the early years of the thirteenth century. According to 
Bhandarkar the defeated Mleccha king was Qutb-ud-din Aibak who “hum- 
bled the pride of Gwalior “ in a. d. 1196.2® Cunningham has suggested that 
Gwalior was lost by the Muslims during the reign of Aram Shah.®*. The 
fort was recaptured by Iltutmish in A. H. 632 ( A. d. 1232-33 ), and seems 
to have remained in possession of the Muhammadans till the close of the 
fourteenth century. Then, as we learn from the Tmkh4-Mubdrakshdhi, it 
was “treacherously wrested from the hands of the Musalmans during the 
invasion of the Mughals (led by Timur) by the accused Bar Singh, who 
was followed after his death, by his son Biram Deo.”27 it is not difficult 
to recognise the names of the Tomara princes Ylrasiiiiha and Virama in 
the preceding sentence.^* The foundation of Tomara rule in Gwalior, 
therefore, must be dated later than the invasion of Timur, about two centu- 
ries after the rise of the PratihBras in that region. From what has been 
stated above it will not be perhaps unreasonable to conclude that the expulsion 
of the Kachwaha prince from Gwalior had nothing to do with the rise of 
cither the Pratiharas or the Tomaras. Whether it was due to the usurpa- 


24, Bhandarkar, Ust of Inscriptions^ of North India, No. 475. For a tradi- 
tional list of the Pratihara princes of Gwalior, see Cunningham, Arckaological 
Survey of Indian Vol. 11, p. 37& The genealogies of the Pratihara princes given in 
Inscriptions cannot be brought even into approximate agreement with those of the 
bardic chroniclers. 

25. Bhandaikar, op. cit,, p. 68n. 26. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 379. 

27. English trandation by K. K. Basu (G. O. S., Vd. LXIIl), p. 177. 

28. For a list of Tomara Princes of Gwalior, see Cunningham, ArchaologUal 
Survey of India, Vol. II, p. 382. 
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tion of the thtone a mendier of a ocdlateial bfanch or any other factor 
cannot be satisfactorily determined at present 

The date of KachwSha migraticm to Dhundhara is another intriguing 
pirobldn. Acomding to the authorities of Tod and Qjha it took place in 
A.D. 967.’* In a manuscript consulted by Cunninj^iam the date is given as 
V.S. 1063 or Aj>. 1006.** The famous archssologist rejects both the tradition- 
al dates. He pcmts out that according to the Gwalior analists the KachwRhas 
wo'e succeeded by seven Pratihara princes who ruled in Gwalior for 1(0 years 
until its cruiture by Iltutmish in a.d. 1232. According to him the expulsion 
of Tej Karan alias Dulha Rai, which led to the foundation of KachwRha rule 
in Eastern Rajputana, therefore must have happened in ad. 1128 ot 1129.*’ 
The date proposed by Cunningham has found accq>tance with several dis- 
tinguished historians. We have however seen above that the PratihRras 
seized Gwalior not from the Kacchapaj^tas tait from the Muhamadans 
about three quarter of a century later in the - beginning of the thirteenth 
century. This invalidates Cunningham’s ground of calculation for arriving 
at the date of KachwRha migraticm from Gwalior. But it may be pointed 
out in this connection that a fragmentary Gwalior inscripticm reveals that the 
immediate successor of the KacchapaghSta prince Mahipila of Gwalior was 
ruling in aj>. 1104*’ and then the dynasty seems to have c(»ne to an abrupt 
end for reascms now unknown. Hence it is not altogether impossible to as- 
sign the first Kachwfiha ruler of Amber, who is usually regarded as the 
last Kacchapaghata ruler of Gwalior, in the first quarter of the twdfth 
century a. d. or a little later. But even this does not solve our difficulties. 
All the later ctmmiders agree in making Pajjiina, fifth or axth in descent 
from Dulahadeva '( see below ), a contemporary and a vassal of the Chau- 
han emperor Prithvitfija III of Delhi and Ajmer (C. A. D. 1179-92). 
This implies that Dulahadeva flourished about 1(X) or 125 years before 
Prithviraja III, i.&, between a. d. 1054 and 1079, and Sodhadeva, father of 
Dulaha, naturally came a generatirm earlier. NSnaSI, as we have seen 
above, traces the descent of DularSja or Dulahadeva from Sumitra, who 
is believed by Ojha to have been a younger son of the Kacchapaghata 
Mafigalafiaja), son of Vajradaman of Gwalior. The last named prince 
was ruling in A. D. 977 ( V. S. 1034 )'.** Mafigalaraja therefore may be 
assigned towards the close of the tenth or the earlier years of the deventh 
century A. D. As six generations intervened between him and Dularaja- 
Dulahadeva, ( see NenaSi’s list quoted above ) we are to place the latter 
about 150 years after MafigalatSja, i.e., about the middle of the twdfth 


29. Tod, Amub and Antifidtks of Rdfasthan (edited by Croofce), Vd. Ill, 
p. 1329 ; Tod’s RSfasthUn (in Hindi), p. 250. 

3a CunnindMiQ, np. ck., p. 376. 31. ibid., pp. 375, 377. 

32. Bhandattiar, A Ust of tmetiptions of Northern India, Na 169. 

38. JbU, Na 86. 
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coitury. In view of these disct^MUides it is impossible to assign any definite 
date for the foundation of the Kachwaha principality in Amber. 

Most of our chrcmiclers agree that the earliest possession of the Kach^ 
wahas in Dbundhara was Daosa which was dther forcibly taten or inherited 
from a Badgujfir chieftain.*^ We are informed by Tod that the Baidgu^ 
held a ccmsiderable portion of Dhfindhara and their capital was the hill fortress 
of Rajor.^* This is also borne out by epigraphic evidence. An inscription of 
V. S. 1016 (Aj). 960) states that Rajorgarh was the royal seat of a prince 
named Mathanadeva of the Gurjara-Pratiharanvaya (usually taken to mean 
“ of Gurjara-Pratihara lineage ”)> and reference in the same record to Gurjora- 
vahitasamasta-k^tra (‘fields cultivated by the Gurjaras’)^* undoubtedly im- 
plies the presence in Western Alwar r^on, not very far fr<Mn Daosa, in the 
latter half of the tenth century A.D., of toe Gurjara tribe of which toe Badgu- 
j&rs were apparently an offshoot. Badgujar Chiefs of Western Alwar are also 
referred to in several inscriptions of toe fourteenth and fifte^to cmturies.*' 
In view of this there is no possible difficulty in accepting as genuine the above 
traditi<m that Daosa which formed the nucleus of the KachwSha principality 
in Rgjputiana was obtained from the Badgujars either by expelling them or 
by right of inheritance through marriage. 

Tod tells us that Dhola (Dulahadeva) after getting pos6essi(Hi of Daosa 
marched against the Sira tribe of the Minas, and seized from them Machh, 
and renaming it as Ramgarh transferred his seat of government there. He 
subsequently married Maroni, a princess of Ajmer. The end of Dhola was 
tragic, and he Ml fighting with a force of the Minas. 

The following tables will show that there is no agiteement among later 
writers regarding the order of succession, as well as toe number and names 
of the immediate successOTs of Dulaha. 


Rajapdi^* 

NittaSi^^ 

Tod*^ 

Dulahadeva 

Dularaja 

Dhola 

Hapumana 

Kakila 

Kankhal 

KSkaladeva 

Haou 

Maidal Rao 

Naradeva 

Joja^ia 

Hiindeo 

Jahpadadeva 

Pajjtoa 

Kuntala 

PajjOna 


Fajfin 


34. Tod says that Dhola first usurped the authority of the Mina chief of 
Khoganw, and t^ got Daosa through marriage. 

35. Atmds md Antiquities of Rajasthan (Crocdm), vid. I, pi, 141. 

36. Epitraptua Indica, vol. Ill, p. 263ff. 

37. Ktandaikar, List of Inscriptions of Northern India, Nos. 723, 821. 

38. Muhofota NhtaSi ki JKhyata, II, p, 3 . 39 . p, 4 . 

40. Tod, Asmais and Antiquity of Rajasthan (Crooke), Vol. HI, p 1331 f. 
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HaiQumana, Haou and Hdndeo of the above lists obviously refer to one and 
the same individual, and this seems to be true about KSkaladeva, K3kila and 
Kankhal as well. JSiphaidadeva and Jojada also should in all probability be 
regarded as identical. 

Tod attributes to Kankhal the conquest of the country of DhOndhAra, 
and to his son Maidal Rao the seizure of Amber, the future capital of the 
Kachwahas^ from the Susawat MinSs. But according to Rijapaoa Kfikala 
was the founder of Amber.^^ N^naS also states diat Kakila and his atm 
Hagjunta (apparently HaiqumSna <»: Haioumanta) were the first to come to 
Amber.** The Amber Inscription of V. S. 1011 (a.d. 954-55) perhaps imply 
die existence of the city of Amber before the coming of the KachwShas in 
RajaputSna.** It has been identified with Amarapuri referred to as the 
seat of power of the Kachwahas in the Hamtrilramahakauya of Nayachandra 
Suri, and with Amradadri of the KumUiagarh praSasti of the time of RBnfi 
Kumbha.** In the time of Swiii Jaisingh the dty was known as Ambfivatl.** 
Tod derives the name of thp city from Amtukesvara, a title of ^va.** 

Tod’s Hundeo followed the aggressive policy of his predecessors and 
continued the war against the aboriginal Minas. His son and successor 
Kuntal extended his sway over the hill tribes round the capital and inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon his Mina subjects which secured his rule throu^iout 
Dhundhara.*** 

It will be noticed that during the early period of their liistory the most 
formidable enemy of the Kachw§has were the MIh§s. Tod tells us that 
their original home was in the mountain range called Kalikoh, which extoided 
from Ajmer nearly to the river Jumna.** The name MlnS sugc^sts a tote- 
mistic origin of the tribe derived from Sanskrit Afina, a fish. It will be in- 
teresting to know if the tribe had anything to do with thd name MatsyadeSa 
(whidi may mean "the land of fishes”), referred to in early literature, 
which included “parts of Alwar, Jaipur and Bharatpur.” 

Pajjuna, as has been already pointed out was in all probability a con- 
temporary and vassal of Prithvfifija III, the antagonist of Mu‘izz-ud-<Bn 
Muhammad bin Sam of Ghfir. Tod informs us that he had the honour of 
marrying the sister of his suzeraiiL The fantous bard Chand assigns to him 
a conspicuous place in the council of the QiauhBn emperor. If that poet 
is to be believed he put to flight a host of the Yfidavas and was engaged in 
war with one Rao Chamand, a certain “ BaUian ” and with the Badgujfirs.** 


41. MBaifOta NinaA Ai Khydta, II, p. 3. 42. Ibid, ^ 4. 

43. Bhandarkar, A List of Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 70. 

44. Ind. Aid., Vd. VIII, p. 63 ; Ep. Ind., Vd. XXI, p. 281. 

45. Bhandsdaur, list of Inscription of Northern India Na 1031. 

46. Tod, Anruds and Antiqtdties of Safasthan (Ctoofce), pp. 1332 attd n, 1439. 
46a. Ibid; p. 1332. 

47. IbkL p. 1332. 48. Ind. Ant., Vd. Ill, p. 18. 
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Twice did he distinguish himself in tiie servix of Us liege lord ; once bjr de- 
ifeatmg Mu'izz-ud-cBn Muhammad of Ghflr and a aeoond time by hel{dng 
IfithyM/a to coaqaer Mahoba “the coantiy of tiie Oiandeb.” He was ap- 
pointed to the govetTioiship of the oonquaed territory.** According to Chand 
Fajjdna lost his life fiiditing against the forces of Kanauj when Prthvlifija 
is said to have carried off the daughter of the GaMrawar king Jayacchandra 
OT Jakhand.** If this last event is correctly reaped Pajjiina could not have 
m^sured his sword with the valiant son of Sdm, for tradition affirms that 
the invarion of the Qioij king took place after the abduction! of the princess 
of Kanauj. We learn from the Madanpur Inscription of Prithvirdja III, 
dated a.i). 1182, that he devastated and plundered Jejakabhukti, then ruled 
ov» by the Chandella Paramardi.*^ Pajjdna may have distinguished him- 
self on this occasion, but it is impossible to say whether the ChauhSn king 
actually captured Mahoba and appointed his own governor there. 

The history of the Kachwdhas after the death of PaJidna till the acces- 
sion of Bih&ri Mall, father-in-law of Akbar, is eriremely obscure. Rdjapana, 
N&iaS and Tod singly pass over the intervening po'iod of more than three 
centuries and give us a bare list of names.** The inunediate successor of 
Pajjdna was MalayaSi (Tod’s Malasi), who married MdhanadevI, a daughter 
of the Kich! prince Anaht.** He is credited with having won a victory over 
a prince of Mandu. Then came BIjala, Rhjadeva and Kalydna. After the 
last mentioned prince Rdjapaioa places Rhjakula, but N^iaS! and Tod both 
agree that the successor of KalySna was Kuntala. He was followed by 
JupaSi or JavapaSi and thm came his son Udayakarpa. Narasifhha, son of 
Udayakaipa, succeeded to the gadi of Amber. Bar Sinih, the eldest son of 
Udayakaipa, is said to have quarrriled with his father and surrendered liis 
birth-right. His grandson Naru became the progenitor of tiie Naruka 
family now ruling in Alwar.** Bdlaji, a third scm of Udayakarpa, obtained 
as his ai^iendage the district of Amritsar which became tiie nucleus of the 
octensive confederation now known as Shekhiwati, after the tutme of Siekhji, 
the son of Bdlliji.** 

NarasDhha was succeeded by Banablra and then came Uddharapa and 
Chandiasoia. The latter was succeeded by his son FrithvfrSja, father of 
Bihftif MaU. 


49. Tod, op. eit., p. 1332. 50. Ibid., p. 1333. 

51. H. C Ray, Dynastic History of Northern Indio, VoL II, n>. 1064 f. 

52. For a list of KachwSha princes after Pajifina, See Mihaip^a Ninafi hi 
KhySta, II, p. 3 (RSjapiDa's list), pp. 4 ff (Ntead’s M) ; Tod, op. dt., p. 1^ 

53. Mihapota Nina^ In Kkyida IL pi 4-5. Tod, op. at., p, 133& 

54. Mdha$ota Ninasi Id KhySta, II, p. 27 ; RajputSnS GauttHr (Hniviiicia] 
Scries), p, 425f ; Bhandariaris list o/ Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 1038. 

55. MShapota Ninati IS KhySta, II, p 32, Tod, op. cit, VoL m, pp. 1336, 
1378 ff. 



BMILY HKTORy QP KAOIWAHAS OF AMBER 

The death of the last ChauhSn emperor oo the battle-field of Tarain lad 
to ^ oomidete cdlapee of his empire, and his descendants maintained a pm- 
canons eodstenoA in the strong fmtress of Ranthambhor. But this momen- 
tous event did not pediaps immediately affect the cordial rdatioi^p that 
subsisted between the Qiauhans and the Kachwahas. If Nayachandra, the 
author of the Hcntniramahak&oya, is to be believed, a marriage was arranged 
between VSranfirayana of Ranthambhor and a Kacchavfiha princess of Amara- 
piira (Amber). The nuptial could not take place because the bridqtroom, 
when he set out for Amarapura, was opposed by the Saka ruler JSiaia'dia 
He was then entrapped by the Muhammadans and was poisoned to death.** 
The captor has been tentatively idoitified with Shants-ud-d!n Iltutmi^ who 
conquered the fortress of Ranthambhor in a.p. 1226.°' In the latter half of 
the thirteenth century there seems to have occufted a breach between the 
Klachwihas and the Chauhfins. We leam from the Balavan inscription 
of AJ>. 1288 that Jaitrasiihha, uncle’s son of Vlranarayana, killed a KQima 
king.'* This event must have hai^iaied before a.d. 1283, the year of acces- 
sion of Hamndra, who was the son and successor of Jaitrasiihha according 
to Nayadiandra.** In the fifteenth century the Kachwfihas came into hostile 
contact with the ri«ng power of Mewar and the Kumthalgarh praiasit 
credits RSnd Kumtha with having devastated Anuadfidri, (Amber).** The 
phenomenal rise of Rar£ Sanga, grandson of Rana Kumbha, to a positioa 
of pre-eminence in the political horizon of western India is too wdl known. 
Bdbur bears doquent testimony to this when he writes that “ the authority 
of the execrated pagan <Sanga) • . . was such that not one of all the ecalted 
sovereigns of this wide realm, such as the Sultin of Delhi, the SultSn of 
Guziat and the Sultin of Mandu, could cope with this evil-dispositioned one, 
without the help of other pagans ; one and all they cajoled him and tempo- 
rized with him.”*' Tod reoounts among his tributaries the name of PrithvIrSja 
of Amber.** “ Rajas and rais of higdl degree ” obeyed SBngfi at the battle of 
KhSnua, and it is not altogether impossiUe that the Kadnvaha chief also 
shared in the general defeat inflicted upon the Hindus by BSfaux. He fell 
by the hand of an assassin and thel murderer was his own soni Btflma.** 

During the centuries following the invasicm of Mu’izz-ud-dih Muhammad 
bin S&ta till the rise of Rfiifi SUi&l the history of eastern RfijputSna was 
mainly dominated by the andritious rulers the Sultanate of Delhi and 
their successors who often hdd possession of the strong fottresses of Ajmer 


56. Ind. Ant,. VIU, 63. 

57. H. C. Ray, Dynastic History oi Northern India, II, p. 1096. 

58. Ep. Ind.. XIX, pp. 46ff, 49. 69. Ind. Ant,, VIII, p. 69. 

60. EP. Ind,. XXI, pp. 279, 288. 

61. BSbm-NSma in Endhh by A. S. Beweiidi^ VoL II, (Section 3), p. 561 f. 

62. Tod, Amuis, VoL I, p. 348 and n. 5. 

63. To^ Anmdi. VoL III, p. 1337. 
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and RaatbaaMor, damnated over the SapadaM^a oountiy, once the home 
oi the proud Chauhdns, and exerdaed control over the neishbouring pro- 
vinces of Bayana and Alwar. It is not unlikely that the princes of Amber 
had now and thoi to bear the ondaught of the arms of Islamic forces. 

The foul assassi n at i on of Prithyiiaja was the signal for an internal 
turmoil in which his descnidants entered into a contest for securing the 
throne. 


I^thAdiija 



B Mnu u Mfth a P&ranmal Bharamala SaAgS • other sons 

I or Bihari Mall 

I I ♦ 

Ratnasiiiiha Asakansa 
or Askaran 

1 I 

Chitara SQja 

Bhimasiihha seems to have bkn the heir-apparent to the throne. But 
his claims were superseded by his fathn in favour of another son named Pur- 
anmal. Piithviraja paid the penalty by his death at the hand of his own scxi. 
PQrapmal ruled for six years and was then killed by Bhima who now rained 
his birth right SUjd, scm of PQranmal. sought to avenge the death of lus 
father with the help of Safr-ud-din, the Subedar of Ajmer and made an attack 
up(xi Amber. According to Tod, Bhlmasiirhha was murdered by his s(m 
Askaran at the instigation of his brothers. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son Ratnasithha who ruled for eleven years. But troubles now came from 
another quarter. S3Ag3, son of PrithvjirSja and bom of a Bikaner princess, 
got the hdp of JaitSi, son of LQnkaran of Bikaner, and seized the capital. But 
he fell by the hands of a bard named KaphS. Thereupai Askaran, the second 
s(H» of Bhima, ascended the throne. Even he was not destined to rale in 
peace. Being ousted by Blfiramala or Bihari Mall in V. S. 1604 (a.d. 1547- 
48) he went to Delhi to seek the help of Hlaji Khan PSthan (most probably 
the famous Ueutenant of Sher Shah). The latter recraicUed the rivals and 
conferred upon Askaran the government of Naravara (Narwar).** The cot- 
solidatiwi of BhBramala’s rule in Amber and his alliance with the MQghal 
emperor <^ed up a new diapter in the history of the KachwShas. The 
scene of activities of the KachwBha kings was no Irmger confined within tfe 
narrow limits of Amber, but loomed large in the imperial pavilions at Delhi 
and Agra and bqrond in the provinces of the far-flung Mughal empire. The 
new phase of their history requires separate and detailed treatment, and we 
may omdude our present article here. 

64. The above account is based on a note which appears in the MOhaacta 
NhmA M KhyStai Vd. 11, p, 9'n ; also cmipare Tessitmi, Descriptive CataldiMe of 
Bardie and Histarieed Mamesaipts, Secticm I, part II, p 46 ; Tod,' Annals and 
Antkpdties of Rajasthln (Cooke), Vd, HI, p W. 




THE CRITICISM OF HISTORICAL REPORTS AMONG 

THE MUSLIMS 

By Dr. M. Z. SIDDIQI, M.A., ph.d. 

Calcutta University. 

Ibn Khalddn among the Muslims, has been accepted to be the most cri- 
tical and original historian. He laid down the dictum that the rule for 
distinguishing what is true from what is false in history is based on its possi 
bilfty or impossibility. He propounded sound prindples for Hi8toiiogrEq>hy 
and showed the way to that scientific view and treatment of the subject which 
is advocated by the most modem writers on it 

No one who has made even a superficial study of Ibn Khalddn’s Prole- 
gomena to his voluminous history can deny him the credit Iwhkh he deserves 
so well. But it will be certainly a mistake to think that he was the first 
Muslim author who tried to make use of the critical method in order to ora- 
mine the truth of historical repents. For, long before him, the Muslim de- 
vines who lived between the 7th and the 11th centuries of the Christian era, 
had made a keen and sincere study of the criticism of historical reports in 
omnection with those of the words which fell from the lips of the Prophrt of 
Islam frmn time to time, and those of his deeds. 

These reports are known as Al^dith which is the plural form of the 
word Uaditk. The term is j^nerally translated into English as ‘traditioa’ 
They are of extreme religious and legal importaiKe to the Muslims and they 
have takra great care to maintain their purity and genuineness. 

Each of these reports howsoever short, is accompanied by the chain of 
the names of the transmitters through whom it was re- 
gi^ tSe those who compiled them in books. This chain 

of me transmit- of the transmitters was considered by all the writers oi 
the subject as an indi4)ensable part of the text of the 
reports themselves. The part omtaining the names of the transmitters is 
rechnically called Isndd (support) or authority and the report itself is called 
MrUn or the tort. By and this system became so popular among the Mus- 
lim authors that they ai^lied it to history, to gec^phy, to belles-lettres etc., 
for many centuries during the middle As a matter of fact it was <^ed 
to such an octreme tb^ it was ridicuted by authors like al- Jdbi?. There are 
bodts eg. the MoiitiuVUshshdq of al-Se^j (containing the stories of per- 
sons who are said to have died ot love) the subject matto- of whidi is extre- 
mdy frivolous, but in qiite of it, the autheu took the trouUe of recording the 
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name of each transmitter of the narratives contained in them, and the date 
and place at wlhich he heard the stcnies. 


The Origin oj this System 

The origin of this system, which according to Professor Hitti is unique 
in the case of the Arabs and meets the most essential requirements of modem 
historiograiriiy,^ is difficult to determine. But Caetani and Horovitz have 
attenqyted to solve this interesting iMX)blem, and A. H. Harley has sum- 
noarised their condusions in his introduction to the Musnad of ‘Umar.b. 
’AbdiVAziz.* 


Caetani is of opinion that the system could not have originated with the 

Arabs. The wild desolation of the Aral^ desert and 

Cetani’s the restive nature and the character of the primitive igno- 

opinion. . 

rant unavilised and intolerant Arabs, did not suit its 

origin and growth.^ But his contention, as one may see, is based 
more cm presumption than on facts ; and if accepted will only prove that 
the system did not originate with the Arabs. With whom did it originate 
then? The great Italian Orientalist has failed to give any instance of its 
use by any other people The Gredcs and the Romans did not use it as a 
system. Professor Margoliouth has pointed out that the Gredc and the 
Roman historians do not teep quite clear of the dates and that th^ very 
rarely, tdl us the source of their information.* 

Professor Horovitz, however, carried his researches further, and giving se- 
veral indances from Jewish literature, proved that the 
Ho ro yite’iii system of Isndd was used by the Jews before the Arabs. 

He also tried to show that its use in their literature was 
found as early as the Mosaic period and by the Talmudic times, its chain 
assumed oionnous length, the subject matter being of the most varied nature.* 
But the main facts discovered by the minute researches of the distin- 
guished modem German Orientalist had been already 
dealt with, by a medieval scholar of Andalusia, 
Abu Muhammad ‘All b. Ahmad commonly known as 
Ibn Hazm, in his al-Fisal Ffl-MUd,* about nine cen- 
Of this Horovitz as well as Ca^ani appear to have been 
unaware. Ibn Hazm has classified the diains of transmitters according to 
their reliability, into six different groups, has described their moits as wdi 
as ctemerits, has pointed out such of them as had be«i used in the Jewish 
and Christian literature^ has referred to the subject matter of the tttte to 


They were anti- 
qpated by Ibn 
Hazm. 

turies befOTe him. 


1. The oH|m ef the Islamic State, Int. p. 3. 

2. /. A. S. B. 1924, pp. 404-406. 3. AmM idt' lOm, 1, p. 32. 

4. ArMe Historkms, pp. 18) 20. 5) Der lakm, VoL Vllt pp. 39-75. 

9 , vd, n, pp. 67-m 



CRITICISM OF MlSTORiat REPORTS AMOnO TttE MUSLIMS • t&t 

whidi tiiQT relate and has discussed, in his own way, the demerits of their 
IsnOs. 

The Indians also, like the Jews, however, made use of this system long 
before the Arabs. But as far as I am aiware, no notice 

diam ** pointed to me for 

the first time, by my friends and colleagues Dr. P. Ba^hi 
and Prcrf. H. C. Raychaudhuri of the department of Ancient Indian History 
in the University of Calratta. According to the former occasional use of 
the system of giving the names of the tranonitters is found in the ancient 
Indian literature : Hindu Buddhistic as well as Jaina. The text of the re- 
ports contained in them are of as varied a character as in the case of Jewish 
literature and the length of the chain of the transmitters is pretty long, con- 
taining in certain cases, about twenty-seven names.' 

llie use of this system by the Jews and the Indians before the Arabs, 
cannot be denied. The Arabs may have either borrow- 

The gave from them or may have used it independently. 

It a scientific form. * u ^ 

Having taken up its use, howevim’, the Arabs developed 

it, a great deal and gave it a scientific basis. They created an extremely 
rich literature dealing with the careers and the characters of the transmitters 
of the reports during different periods. This literature is known among the 
Muslims as AsmSur'-Rijdl or the names of the Men (the transmittos). They 
laid down the necessary qualifications, of the reliable transmitters, dassified 
the reports acoenrding to the reliability of their repinters, introduced die 
chronological method in order to test their trustworthiness and produced im- 
mense varied literature which supply the necessary critical apparatus for 
testing the truth of the reports. 

All this is entirely wanting in the Jewish as well as Indian litera- 
ture. The ancient literature of neither the Indians nor 
„ of the Jews show any signs of the sdentific use of the 

Isn^ is wanting chronological method, nor does it possess any collection 

Wographical notices of the transmitters of the re- 
ports. “In the Talmudic literature,” says Horovitz, “there 
is no idea of chiondogical method and the ddest extant woik atten^ting 
sudi an arrangement was composed after 885 Aj>., meu-e than a century later 
than the eariiesit earliest work on Isnad-critique” “ From this and from the 
fact that the important Jewish works (of this period) had been omiposed in the 
Idamk (buninions” continues Ftof. Horovitz, “it may be inferred that this 


7. Mahabhdrata tianalaited P. C. Ray, Book I, Canto I ; Wintemito Hii~ 
tory of tnSan Hterature, VaL I, nx 328-24, VoL 11, jx 34, N. 3 ; Keith’s tsuufattion 
of SMIMyana Armyakt^ pp. 71-72 ; 8, B. E. Vd. XV, pp. 224-227 ; P. Cotdier’s 
CoUdogfu Du Fond, metan. Put HI, p|x 163 ; 16M9, VA-odc. 

For all these reCnenoes I am indebted to Dr. P. Bagciii of Qdcutta Uuivenity. 
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historical interest of the Jews was due to the Idamic influeneei” The want 
of these and other important materials for the criticism of the rdiability of 
the transmitters makes the use of the system of giving the names of authori- 
tJes, by the Indians and the Jews, altogether valueless. 

Two-fold Nature of Criticism 

The criticism of the historical reports (especially the traditions) among 
the Muslims however, is of twb-fold nature : (1) that relating to tlie 
chain of the transnutters, (2) that rdating to the text of the reports. The 
former is generally known as UsAlur'-Riwdyat and also as UsAlu’l-ffadith i.e. 
the prirtciples relating to the nanation of the reports. And the latter is com- 
monly called the UsMu’d-Dirdyat i.e. scientific or juristic principles. 

(1) The works on the Usdiu'r-Riwdyat lay down the necessary quali- 
fications of the reliable and proper reporters, classify the 
qvaMcatioir****of chains of the transmitters into various groups according to 
transmitter of re- the tfegree of their rdiability, and deal with the methods 
of learning, narrating and writing down the reports (es- 
pecially traditi<Mis) and various connected matters which must be mastered 
by every qualified reporter. 

The qualifications of the transmitter of a tradition have been described 
by al-shdh'f (767-820 a.d.) in his dl-Risdta, one of the earliest works on the 
subject received by us, as follows ; — 

“ He must be of firm faith, well-known for his truthfulness in what he 
reported, understanding its contents, knowing well how the change in ex- 
pressions affects the contents, reporting verbatim what he learnt from his 
own authority and not nanating in his own words, only the sense of what he 
had learnt, possessing retoitive memory if he reported from memory, and re- 
membering his book well, if he reported from it. He sdiould be free from mak- 
ing a report on the authority of those whom he met, of what he did not learn 
from them. And his rqxnts must be in agreement with what has beai re- 
ported by those who are recognised to have good memory if they also have 
transmitted these reports.” * 

All the writers on the subject, however, are unanimously of (pinion that 
the transmitter of a r^rt in order to be acceptable, must be of firm faitti. 
mature age^ and proved integrity and possessing good memory. He must be 
well-versed in the methods of learning, transmitting and maserving the re- 
ports. He must be thorous^y conversant with the names, careen and the 
characters of the earlier repmters as well as with the various rfasya of the 
reports (traditions) and their defects and other special features. 




& ArvRisilar Egypt, 1312 A.H., p. 






CRITICISM OP HISTmiCAL REPORTS AMONG THE MUSLIMS ^ 
The ckasifteation of the traiitiotts. 

The traditions have been dasniied, according to the degree of their 
rdiaWlity, into three categories, (») SaWh i.e. the Genuine, (it) the Ham 
i.e. the Fair and the Da'if i.e. the weak. 

(i) The ^ahih or the Genuine. The genuine is the report wiudn hs» 
been handed down by a continuous chain of the transndtters posseasit^ the 
(palihcations mentioned above. Some important writers are of opimon that 
it must also be proved that each transmitter actually met lus own reporter. 

(ii) The Hasan or Fair is the report the isndd of which does not in-, 
dude narrators who are su^)ected of falsehood, and the text of which is 
not rare, and is identically or equivalently rqxnted by more than one set of 
the transmitters. Ibn $al^, a distinguished writer on the subject, has further 
exidained it He says that ‘Fair’ is the report among the transmitters of 
which, there are men of unknown character, whose veradty and rdiabiliiy 
have not been proved, but are not known to have been cardess and omunitting 
mistakes or forgery in their r^rts. 

(Hi) The Defif or weak is the report which does not satisfy the condi- 
tions of dther of the two classes of the reports mentioned above. They are 
again dassified into various cat^^mes. 

(a) The Mursal or the loose is the report about the Prophet of Islam 
by one who did not enjoy his company but met any one of his companions, 
without his authority. 

(b) The Munqata' or the severed are the r^xHts in the chain of the 
transmitters of whidi any link at any stage is wanting. 

(c) The Mu'dal ca the straitened is the report from the Isndd of which 
two or more links are missing. 

(d) The MudaUas or the disguised is the report in the Isndd of which 
any narrator rqxrrts cm the authority of one whom he met, what he never 
learnt from him, or (xi the authority of any of his contemporaries whom 
he never met, so equivocally as may create the iminession that he had actually 
met and received the rqxrit from him, or mentions a name or title of his 
autiiority, whidi is generally not known so that he may not be identified. 
This class of the repents is always rejected and the r^iorter is severely con- 
denrned. 

(«) The Shddh or the rare is the rqiort made by one single rdiaUe 
transmitter at any stage, d; variance with that of otho' transmitters pos- 
sessing better memory. 

These and various other dasses of reports (traditions) have been des- 
. cribed, and eeqplained and their dqpee of rdiability. has been -thoroughly 
in aU the wmks on tiie prindi^ of narration. 
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2. VsM’d-Diriy«t <Mr the adcntifie » joristic principles telate to the 
Matn or the text of the lepotts irrespective of thdr trens- 
Ihe sdentifk mittets. These principles are f^nerally discussed in a 
particular part of the works on jurisprudence. For it 
is mainly the duty of those who utilise the reports to go carefully into the 
text and accept or reject it on account of its probability or improbal^ity. 
But the works dealing with the 'U^fUu'l-Uaditk also contain a good deal of 
materials rdating to it. A wdl-known book Fatku'l-MughUh, for example 
contains the following principles :— 

(a) Every report against reason, or acc^ted principles (of fsuth) or 
against what is generally experienced, or agmnst well-founded and recognised 
historical facts should be rejected. 

(b) All reports that do not suit the position or of&e of the persons 
about whom they are reported should be taken as unreliable. 

(c) The events which should have bear noticed fay a large crowd of 
persons and reported by them, if transmitted by a rii^le individual, should 
not be accepted. 

The works cm Juri^rudoKe lay down the following princi]^ : — 

(is) The degree of the reliability of a report must be in keying with 
the inqx>rtance of its subject-matters. 

(b) If a report deals with a technical matter and its transmitter does 
not possess technical knowledge or judicious mind the report may be accepted 
with certain reserve 

A sufficiently large number of cases of the rejection of historical repm^ts 
by the Muslim devines on account of one or the other principles menti(Mied 
above may be cited, to prove the application of the above principle long 
before Ibn Khaldiin. As a matter of fact he himself follows these very prin- 
ciples Mien he rejects the common explanatirm of the sudden fall of the Bar- 
mecides, and the various r^rts of the extremely larj^ number of the soldiers 
Stating in the wars waged by the Assyrians and others. 

Even in the modem times the criticism acc^ited by all the Orientalists 
against the story forged by ‘Abdu’l-Latff, Ibnu’l-(^fti and Bariidbraeus about 
the burning of the library of Alexandria at the Comnumd rrf the 2nd Caliph 
‘lAnar, is based onl the principles laid down by the Muslim divines centu- 
ries before Ibn Khalddn. 


9 . Ludmow EAtion, p. 114. 
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